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VISIBLE    ILLUSTRATION    OF    BEN£VOLENC£. 
(ffiih  a  ifiew  (ffiht  JVWr  England  Aaylumfofr  Vu  Blind.) 

There  is  a  depth,  and  strength,  in  the  impressions  produced 
upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  which  surpasses 
all  that  is  discovered  in  the  influence  of  the  other  senses.  Why 
it  ifl)  we  know  not  that  any  have  pretended  to  explain.  But 
the  fiust,  we  believe,  none  have  doubted  ;  and  on  this  principle 
have  been  founded  the  multiplied  methods  of  visible  illustration, 
adopted  in  the  instruction  of  children. 

But  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  not  less  certain  in  adult  age. 
The  great  public  works  which  have  traced  the  name  of  Napoleon 
in  the  memory  of  our  race,  in  characters  which  centuries  cannot 
obliterate,  inspire  more  awe  and  admiration,  than  volumes  of  his- 
tory, or  scores  of  panegyrics.  The  traveller,  who  has  seen  the 
Bridge  of  Jena  or  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  or  the 
Road  of  Mount  Simplon,  has  perceptions,  and  sensations^  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  the  greatness  and  energy  of  the  mind  that 
conceived  these  works,  which  can  never  be  known  by  those  who 
only  read  of  them. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  us  —  Why  may  we  not  employ 
this  principle  to  aid  the  cause  of  benevolence  ?  We  never  pass 
the  noble  edifice  presented  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
once  the  abode  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  now  devoted  to  the 
protection  and  redemption  of  the  unfortunate,  without  an  invol- 
untary act  of  homage  to  the  individual  who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted this  noble  act  of  beneficence —«  without  an  earnest  wish, 
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that  we  could  bring  around  it  the  wealthy  of  our  country,  and 
let  them  hear  the  soft  but  impressive  voice  which  issues  from  it  — 

Go  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  ! 

It  was  only  in  the  month  of  February,  of  the  last  year,  this 
noble  charity  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  its  patrons  were  in- 
debted, several  hundred  dollars,  beyond  tl^  amount  which 
they  had  contributed  to  send  its  teacher  -abroad,  and  com- 
mence the  course  of  instruction.  Withinjtwo  months  after,  Mr 
Perkins  offered  his  own  femilv  mansion  as-tbe  future  "  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,"  provided  a  sufficient  sum,  not  l^  than  $50,000, 
should  be  raised  before  the  expiratio'fi  Of  the  month  of  May,  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  This  single  testimonial  of  interest  for 
the  blind  roused  others  to  effort ;  and  a  sum  even  larger  than 
he  required  was  raised,  and  devoted  to  this  object,  within  the 
time  prescribed.  The  institution,  in  place  of  a  debt,  now  pos- 
sesses a  building  valued  at  $30,000,  and  improvements  and 
.  .grounds  that  anord  ample  means  for  exercise  and  air,  worth 
about  $28,000  more,  together  with  an  available  fund  of  not 
less  than  $35,000 ;  and  all  this  the  result  of  a  donation  from  a 
^  single  individual,  such  as  hundreds  of  otiiers  might  make. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  mansion  which 
has  thus  been  made  the  means  of  permanent  blessings  to  the 
blind  of  New  England.     Does  it  not  say  to  others, —  Go  and 

DO   LIKEWISE? 

We  have  visited  the  institution ;  and  we  find  its  interior  cor- 
respond to  its  imposing  exterior.  It  is  not  a  cast  off,  decaying 
mansion,  which  wealth  was  compelled  to  desert.  Its  large  and 
airy  rooms  present  the  same  substantial  comfort,  and  means 
of  health,  to  its  present,  as  to  its  former  inmates. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  provisions  made  for 
the  physical  comfort  and  education  of  the  pupils  of  this  insti- 
tution. In  addition  to  the  regular  provision  of  simple  food, 
and  proper  clothing,  they  are  kept  in  well  ventilated  rooms, 
during  the  hours  of  confinement.  At  other  times,  the  play 
ground  purchased  for  the  express  purpose,  gives  them  more 
ample  room  to  enjoy  air  and  exercise,  than  were  possessed 
by  their  wealthy  predecessors.  We  rejoiced  to  find  that  here, 
lis  at  Hofwyl,  the  house  is  closed  at  certain  hours ;  in  good 
weather,  and  the  pupils  compelled  to  remain  abroad  for  recre- 
ation, as  much  as  to  attend  to  study  during  the  hours  of  school. 
/  We  were  not  less  rejoiced  to  find  provisions  equally  liberal 
for  personal  cleanliness.  The  guardians  of  this  institution  be- 
lieved that  other  parts  of  the  body  require  washing,  as  well  as 
the  hands  and  feet.    A  bathing  room  is  provided  for  the  male 
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pupils  and  another  for  the  females ;  and  every  week  each  one 
enjoys  a  warm  bath — a  means  of  health  and  comfort  possessed 
by  the  poorest  among  the  ancients,  but  confined  to  a  favored 
few,  in  these  days  of  modern  refinement.  How  few  of  our 
first  schools  furnish  this  best  preventive  of  disease  to  their 
pupils,  thus  regularly  !  How  many  ever  attend  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  skin,  during  that  half  the  year  when  increased  clothing 
accumulates  the  secretions  upon  its  surface. 

But  for  whom  have  these  ample  and  costly  provisions  been 
made  ?  For  the  one  thousand  blind  of  New  England.  Ate 
there  none  who  will  do  as  much  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  its  indigent  youth  who  long  for  the  light  of  science,  and  can 
learn  nothing  but  the  elements  of  knowledge  ?  Are  there  none 
who  will  exercise  equal  liberality  in  providing  teachers  for  the 
million  of  ignorant  freemen,  just  emerging  from  childhood  in 
our  favored  country  ? 


REVIEW    OF    MADDEN    ON     'THE    INFIRMITIES    OF 

GENIUS.' 

7%e  InfirmUits  of  Gtnixis  illustrated,  by  referring  the  Anomalies  of  the  Lit' 
erary  character  to  the  Habits  and  Constitutional  Peculiarities  of  Men  of 
Genius.  By  K.  D.  Madden,  Esq,  author  of  Travels  Id  Turkey,  &c. 
*  Qut  raUone  corporis  non  habent,  sed  cogunt  mortalem  immortali,  UrreS" 
item  KBtheriB  equalem  prestare  indsuiriam.^  —  Plutarch  dt  Sanit  ISiend, 
In  2  volumes.    Philadelphia:  Gary,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1833;  pp.  4] 2. 

A  WORK  embracing  a  range  of  topics  so  wide,  and  views  and 
principles  so  interesting  as  the  '  Infirmities  of  Genius,^  deserves  a 
more  comprehensive  title.  Had  it  been  called  '  Effects  of  a  Studi- 
ous and  Sedentary  Life/  it  would  have  excited  the  attention  of 
some,  who  we  fear  will  now  neglect  some  of  the  most  valuable 
hints  for  a  student,  which  we  have  seen*  That  the  evils  it  de- 
scribes are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  mysterious,  overrated 
power,  called  ^  Genius,'  our  observation,  as  well  as  our  own  sad 
experience,  fully  satisfies  us.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  brairij  but 
of  mental  action,  and  of  bodily  inaction,  which  gives  rise  to  these 
evils ;  and  the  ceaseless  plodding  of  a  heavy  intellect,  or  the  inces- 
sant tension  of  an  anxious  heart,  or  over-excited  feelings,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful ;  nay,  even  the  ordinary  cares  of  lile,  and  the 
duties  of  religion,  —  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  air  and  exer- 
cise—  will  produce  all  the  ills  that  *  flesh  is  heir  to,'  no  less  certainly 
than  the  mighty  eflTorts  of  a  Johnson,  or  the  lofty  flights  of  a  Byron. 
By  the  testimony  of  this  work  itself,  even  these  were  not  attended 
with  evil,  so  long  as  the  body  received  its  due  share  of  rest  and  at- 
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tdntion  ;  and  the  same  neglect  which  produces  '  the  horrors  ^  in  a 
genius,  may  render  any,  but  an  idiot,  a  wretched  dyspeptic. 

The  interest  of  this  subject,  and  the  work  before  us,  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  conGned  to  the  literary  world.  All  who  are  ever 
'  liable  to  thought,'  or  who  are  capable  of  deep  feeling,  are  con- 
cerned. In  this  day  of  intense  activity,  tlie  politician,  and  the  man 
of  business,  the  zealous  Christian,  and  the  active  doer  of  good,  the 
advocates  of  improvement  and  reform,  all  need  to  understand  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  the  dangers  of  excessive 
activity  even  in  the  noblest  and  most  important  sphere  of  hurran 
efibrts.  To  none,  perhaps,  is  this  subject  more  important,-  than  to 
parents  and  teachers,  who  feel  the  high  responsibility,  and  the  im- 
mense difSculty  of  their  task ;  and  to  no  others  can  we  hope  to 
gain  access.  We  have  long  felt  it  desirable  to  say  something, 
which  should  aid  them  in  preserving  and  directing  theirown  energy, 
and  in  avoiding  that  ruin  of  health,  and  that  abridgment  of  life, 
which  have  too  often  been  the  result  of  faithful  efforts  in  education. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  opportune  aid ;  but  we  are  painfully 
hurried  on  by  the  recollection,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  the 
subject,  has  consumed  most  of  the  stolen  time,  and  the  almost  ex- 
hausted power  of  attention,  which  they  have  to  devote  to  us. 

Madden  is  a  traveller,  and  a  man  of  science.  In  the  work  before 
us  he  has  described  the  infirmities  of  studious  men,  as  presented  in 
the  examples  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  and  traced  the 
connectbn  between  the  defects  of  the  mind,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  body. 

The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  on  this  subject,  is  the 
effect  of  literary  pursuits  on  the  duration  of  life,  and  in  order  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  subj.ect,  Mr  Madden  has  formed  tai)les  of 
the  longevity  of  twenty  eminent  men  in  each  of  the  various  w*lks 
of  literature.  A  summary  of  the  whole  presents  the  following  ag- 
gregate number  of  years  for  each  class,  and  the  a¥erage  for  each 
individual  of  the  class. 


Acgtegnto    ATttnigv 
xttnn.       Yean. 


Nitoral  Philosophers, 
Moral  PbilosooheM, 
Scalptors  and  raintera, 
Authors  on  Law  and 

Jurisprudence^ 
Medical  Authors, 
Authors  on  Repealed 

Religion, 


1504 
1417 
1412 


75 
70 
70 


1394 

69 

1368 

68 

1350 

67 

Anregate    Averift 


Philoloffists, 
Musical  Conposers, 
NoTelists  andMisceU 

laneous  Authors, 
Dramatists, 
Authors  on  Natural 

Religion,  (Deiste), 
Poets, 


lean. 
1323 
1284 


Year*. 
66 
64 


W67 

62i 

1249 

62 

1246 
1144 

62 
67 

When  we  recollect  that  these  are  among  the  most  laborious  and 
voluminous  authors,  and  that  their  average  age  is  66,  we  think  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  literary  labor  is,  on  the  whole,  more  unfa- 
vorable to  longevity,  than  any  other  of  the  sedentary  occupations, 
in  our  artificial  state  of  society. 
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lo  regard  to  the  effect  of  different  pursuits,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
the  mere  triflers  in  literature,  have  suffered  more  from  its  labors 
than  its  greatest  benefactors.  It  appears  that  Philosophers  have 
been  most  remarkable  for  longevity,  and  Poets  the  most  short-lived 
among  authors.  Astronomers  seem  to  have  exceeded  all  other 
Natural  Philosophers  in  the  duration  of  life. 

*  In  the  Time's  Telescope  for  1833,  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  emiDent 
Astronomers,  from  Thales  to  those  of  the  last  century ;  and  out  of  eighty- 
five  only  twentyfive  had  died  of  the  age  of  sixty,  five  had  lived  to  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred;  eighteen  between  eighty  and  ninety; 
twentyfive  between  seventy  and  eighty;  seventeen  between  sixty  and 
seventy ;  ten  between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  nve  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  and 
four  between  thirty  and  forty.  In  no  other  pursuit  does  the  biography  of 
men  of  genius  exhibit  a  longevity  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this.  No  other 
science,  indeed,  tends  so  powerfully  to  raise  the  mind  above  those  trivial 
vexations,  and  petty  miseries  of  life,  which  make  the  great  amount  of 
human  evil.' 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion,  and  Philologists  occupy  the  middle 
point  of  the  scale.  Mr  Madden  remarks,  that  those  pursuits  in 
which  the  imagination  is  largely  exerted,  are  least  favorable  to 
longevity.  While  this  is  unquestionably  true,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  chiefly  to  this  cause.  So  far  as  onr  own  experience, 
or  our  knowledge  of  physiology  can  guide  us,  that  occupation  is 
most  exhausting  J  which  produces  most  sensation^  either  nervous  or 
intelkctual.  In  conducting  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  found  the  mimic  exhibition  of  feeling,  and  the  excitement  it 
produced,  incomparably  more  exhausting,  than  any  amount  of  in- 
tellectual labor  in  examining  or  explaining  mere  science,  provided 
there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  personal  anxiety  or  apprehension, 
and  we  could  ascribe  to  no  other  cause,  the  peculiarly  prostrating 
influence  of  this  occupation.  An  eminent  musician,  in  feeble  health, 
informed  us,  that  too  much  use  of  a  piano  often  exhausted  him  by 
the  nervous  excitement  it  produced  ;  the  harmonica  or  musical 
glasses,  must  be  used  with  great  care  on  this  account. 

On  this  ground,  the  wide  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  be- 
tween Natural  Philosophers  and  Poets ;  between  Moral  Philoso- 
phers and  Dramatists  ;  Jurists  and  Novelists  ;  Painters  and  Musi- 
cians, is  easily  explained.  Could  the  fictions  which  rouse  every  feel- 
ing of  the  reader,  and  have  produced  eveiy  degree  of  nervous  con- 
vulsion, from  the  mere  sob  to  the  hysteric,  or  the  fainting  fit,  have 
been  created  without  agitating  every  nerve  of  the  author,  and  ex- 
citing him  sometimes  even  to  phrenzy  ?  Could  they  have  been 
imagined,  and  executed,  without  a  corresponding  inroad  upon  the 
constitution  ? 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  obvious  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
reading  of  the  young.  Works  of  fiction  are  usually  put  into  their 
bands  as  the  means  of  amusement,  or  at  least,  they  are  sufiered  to 
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be  thus  employed.  But  if  these  remarks  be  just,  they  require  the 
full  energies  of  the  mind ;  for  surely,  the  work,  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  shortens  the  life  of  its  author,  by  the  excitement  it 
produces,  can  scarcely  relax  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  is  capa- 
ble of  being  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  of  reading  every  scene,  and 
feeling  every  emotion.  Indeed,  we  can  well  recollect  that  the 
stolen  hours  which  we  passed  in  this  gratification,  were  far  more 
exhausting  than  those  which  we  spent  in  the  bard  study  of  the 
school ;  and  we  have  never  succeeded  in  making  it  a  relaxation 
from  severe  thought,  unless  when  the  story  was  so  familiar  that 
it  had  lost  its  keenest  interest,  or  when  it  could  draw  off  the  mind, 
for  a  time,  from  intense  pain.  The  fact  that  deists,  (as  most  of  those 
here  spoken  of  as  *  Authors  on  Natural  Religion '  are,)  should  stand 
at  an  opposite  and  lower  extreme  of  the  scale,  is  a  striking  evidence 
that  Christianity  is  '  pro6table  to  the  life  that  now  is.' 

Mr  Madden  presents  in  this  connection  the  pernicious  influence  of 
premature  cultivation,  in  the  language  of  Tissot. 

*  The  effects  of  study  vary,'  says  this  author,  '  according  to  the  tige  at 
which  it  is  commenced,  hong  continued  application  ktlla  the  youthful 
energies,  I  have  seen  children  full  of  spirit  attacked  by  this  literary 
mania  beyond  their  years ;  and  I  have  foreseen  with  grief,  the  lot  which 
awaited  them.  They  commenced  by  being  prodigies ;  and  they  ended  by 
becoming  stupid !  The  season  of  youth  is  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of 
the  body,  which  strengihem  it,  and  not  to  study,  which  dehUitaies  and 
prevents  its  growth.  Nature  can  never  successfully  carry  on  two  rapid 
developments  at  the  same  time.  When  the  growth  of  intellect  is  too 
prompt,  its  faculties  too  early  developed,  and  mental  application  is  per* 
roitted  proportioned  to  this  development,  the  body  receives  no  part  of 
it,  because  the  nerves  cease  to  contribute  to  its  energies ;  the  victim 
becomes  exhausted,  and  eventually  dies  of  some  insidious  malady.  The 
parents  and  guardians  Mrho  encourage  or  require  this  forced  application, 
treat  their  pupils  as  gardeners  do  their  plants,  who,  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce the  first  rarities  of  the  season,  sacrifice  some  plants,  to  force  others 
to  put  forth  fruit  and  flowers,  which  are  always  of  short  duration,  and  are 
inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  which  come  to  their  maturity  at  a  pro- 
per season.' 

The  examples  of  precocity  which  are  presented,  show  the  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution,  in  a  manner  which  we  should  think  would 
destroy  the  mistaken  anxiety,  and  check  the  cruel  eflbrts  of  parents 
to  secure  it. 

*  Moore  says,  the  ^ve  most  remarkable  instances  of  early  authorship,  are 
those  of  Pope,  Gongreve,  ChurchiU,  Chatterton,  and  Byron.  **  The  first  of 
these  died  in  his  fiitysixth  year ;  the  second  in  his  fifl^ei^^hth ;  the  third  in 
his  thirtyfourth ;  <the  sleepless  boy'  committed  suicide  in  his  eighteenth  ; 
and  Bjrron  died  in  his  thirtyseventh  year." 

<  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  began  to  display  astonishing  abilities 
for  music,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  composed  some  trifling  pieces, 
which  his  father  carefuUy  preserved ;  and  like  all  prodigies,  his  career  was 
a  short  one ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirtysix.  Tasso,  from  infancy,  ex- 
hibited such  qoielmeas  of  understanding,  that  at  the  age  of  five  he  was 
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sent  to  a  Jesuit  Academj,  and  two  years  afterwards  recited  verses  and  ore* 
tions  of  his  own  composition,  he  died  at  fiflyone.  Dermody  was  employed 
by  bis  father,  who  was  a  school-master,  as  an  assistant  in  teaching  the  l^titt 
tnd  Greek  languages,  in  his  ninth  year ;  he  died  at  twentyseven.  The 
American  prodigy,  Lucretia  Davidson,  was  another  melancholy  instance  of 
precocious  genius,  and  early  death.  Keats  wrote  several  pieces  before 
be  was  fifteen,  and  only  reached  his  twentyfiflh  year.  The  ardor  of 
Dante's  temperament,  we  are  told,  was  manifested  in  his  childhood.  The 
lady  he  celebrated  in  his  poems,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  he  fell  in 
love  with  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  his  enthusiasm  terminated  with  life  at 
fiftyi«iz.  Schiller,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem. 
He  died  at  fortysiz.  Cowley  published  a  collection  of  his  juvenile  poems, 
called  *  Poetical  Blo8som8,*K  nixteen,  and  died  at  sixtynine. 

'  But  it  would  be  useless  ,to  enumerate  instances  in  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  earlier  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  more 
speedy  Che  decay  of  the  bodily  powers.' 

The  chapter  on  the  influence  of  literary  habits  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  health,  dl^erve  the  perusal  of  all  who  censure  or  ridicule 
those  who  for  their  sake,  and  for  their  children,  confine  themselves 
to  Che  study,  or  the  school-room,  because  they  have  not  the  rugged- 
ness  of  health,  or  the  firmness  of- nerve  which  belongs  to  those  who 
are  breathing  the  free  air,  aiid  usin^  incessant  and  invigorating  ex- 
ercise. '  How  slight,'  renHuj^our  author,  'are  (hose  alterations  :' 
in  iieahh  —  almost  iin|(riitim'<JOfffl'  to  (he  ordinary  observer  —  which 
have  produced  or  aggravated  the  gravest  mental  infirmities.'  No 
one  thinks  of  reproaching  the  sleepy  child  or  the  convalescent 
invalid  for  his  peevishness,  as  an  act  of  his  will;  and  yet  how  few 
form  any  just  estimate  of  the  influence  of  disease  and  suffering,  often ^ 
far  greater,  upon  those  who  are  enabled  only  by  the  energy  of  the 
will  to  do  the  common  business  of  life !  How  often  do  they  re- 
proach them  for  the  diseased  feelings  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  surmount,  rather  than  accord  that  praise  which  they  deserve, 
on  account  of  those  which  they  have  overcome. 

But  this  chapter  contains  a  serious  warning  to  all  who  comtnit 
literary  suicide.  The  intemperate  man  is  not  excused  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct,  because  he  was  intoxicated.  On  the 
same  ground,  says  Mr  Madden,  (and  we  quote  for  ourselves  as  well 
as  our  readers,)  — 

*The  literary  man  who  indulges  in  habits  prejudicial  to  his  health,  can- 
not be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  effects  that  must  arise  from  excessive 
application ;  and  who  can  say  he  is  guiltless  of  the  infirmities  he  drags 
upon  him  ? 

*  The  studious  man  sets  out  with  stealing  an  hour  or  two  from  his  ordin- 
ary repose,  — sometimes  perhaps  more  ;  and  finishes  by  devoting  whole 
nights  to  his  pursuits.    But.  this^  night  work  lends  to  exhaustion,  and^U^  •-.»-- 
universal  sense  of  Making' ik  every  or^«ip1^t  accompanies  it,sugge8t^&e  . 
use  of  stimulants,  most  probably  of  wine  ;  alcohol,  however,  in  some  sffipo 
or  other.    And  what  is  the  result?    Why,  the  existence  that  is  passed  in 
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a  constant  circle  of  excitement  and  exhaustion,  is  shortened,  or  rendered 
miserable  by  such  alternations,  and  the  victim  becomes  accessary  to  his 
own  sufferings.' 

'  In  a  word,  if  the  literary  man  consume  bis  strength  and  spirits  in  his 
study,  forego  all  necessary  exercise,  keep  his  mind  continually  on  the 
stretch,  and  even  at  his  meals  deprive  the  diccstive  organs  of  that  nervous 
energy  which  is  then  essential  to  their  healthy  action ;  if  the  proteiform 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  at  last  make  their  appearance,  and  the  innumerable 
anomalous  suflfenngs  which,  under  the  name  of  nervous  and  stomachic 
ailments,  derange  the  viscera,  and  rack  the  joints  of  the  invalid ;  if  by 
constant  application,  the  blood  is  continually  determined  to  the  brain,  and 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  causing  pressure  or 
effusion  in  that  vital  organ ;  in  any  case,  if  the  mischief  there  is  allowed 
to  proceed  slowly  and  steadily,  perhaps  for  years,  (as  in  the  case  of  Swift) 
giving  rise  to  a  long  train  of  nervous  miseries  —  to  hypochondria  in  its 
gloomiest  form,  or  mania  in  its  wildest  mood,  or  paralysis  in  the  expression- 
less aspect  of  fatuity  ;  (that  frequent  termination  of  the  literary  career ;) 
who  can  deny  that  the  sufferer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  drawn  the  evil  on 
himself ;  but  who  will  not  admit  that  his  infirmities  of  mind  and  body  are 
entitled  to  indulgence  and  compassion  ?' 

The  *  advantages  of  literary  pursuits/  we  think,  might  be  better 
exhibited.  The  *  abuses'  of  study  are  justly  said  to  be  '  its  only 
disadvantages.'  Moderation  in  all  things  (Ne  quid  nimis)  would 
render  this  like  every  other  occupation  and  enjoyment  for  which 
the  Creator  has  qualified  us,  a  source  t)f  increased  happiness,  in- 
stead of  painful  sufTering,  and  humiliating  injury  to  the  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  tiiat  even  the  bodily  heal fh  of  those  who  plod 
on  without  a  thought  in  the  day  labor  of  life,  would  be  improved  by 
exercise  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  the  animal  frame  can 
never  be  fully  attained,  while  so  important  an  organ  is  left  in  a  torpid 
state.  To  use  it  to  excess,  however,  is  an  offence,  although  less 
brutal,  no  less  real  or  ruinous,  than  to  gorge  the  stomach  with  glut- 
tony, or  to  wear  out  the  frame  with  licentiousness.  We  do  not 
possess  a  faculty,  or  an  organ  which  is  not  necessary  to  majce  us 
perfect  beings,  or  whose  proper  use  is  not  a  means  of  happiness  and 
usefulness,  to  ourselves,  and  to  others.  There  is  not  one  which  it 
is  not  wrong  and  dangerous  to  neglect.  It  is  a  direct  rebellion 
against  the  laws  of  Providence,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
to  the  neglect  or  destruction  of  the  affections  end  appetites,  which 
unite  us  to  our  feilow-men,  or  to  suffer  any  other  idol  to  take  the 
place  of  the  proper  objects  of  attachment.  To  our  readers,  we 
trust  we  need  say  notliing  of  the  danger  of  sensual  excess ;  but  we 
fear  many  of  them  may  need  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  in- 
tellectual excess ;  anjl  perhaps  we  cannot  do  it  more  effectually 
than  by  referring  to  the  book  before  us,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
latter  species  of  mdulgence  leads  almost  directly  to  the  former. 

The  strong  temptation  to  resort  to  stimulants,  arising  from  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  More  than  one  sad 
example  in  this  volume  shows,  that  the  exhaustion  and  craving  for 
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some  high  excitement  produced  by  excessive  literary  efTort,  pro- 
duces a  morbid  state  of  the  animal  organs  and  propensities,  which 
lead  to  gluttony  and  intemperance,  and  urge,  even  those  whom 
principle  ought  to  restrain,  to  wild  and  licentious  indulgence.  '  The 
prince  of  Moralists,'  Johnson,  was  led  into  all  these  excesses ;  while 
be  was  deprived  of  the  light  and  hope  and  peace,  which  his  noble 
and  expanded  views  of  the  value  of  moral  truth  placed  within  his 
reach. 

Pope  *  loved  meat  highly  seasoned,  and  if  he  sat  down  to  a  variety 
of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his  stomach  by  repletion,  and  though 
be  seemed  to  be  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  he  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it.'  Dr  King  his  cotemporary  and  friend  says, 
that  he  certainly  hastened  his  death  by  improper  indulgence  of  ap- 
petite. The  intemperance  of  Burns  is  too  well  known.  Cowley 
died  of  the  consequences  of  a  drunken  fit.  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end  by  intemperance.  '  Pamel,'  says  Pope, '  was  a 
great  follower  of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and  scandalous  in  his 
debaucheries.*  ^Cliurchill  was  found  drunk  on  a  dunghill,'  and 
Prior  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  temperance.  Byron  '  the 
lofty  minded  Byron'— did  not  even  limit  hin)self  to  the  *  gentlemanly 
liquors,'  but  sought  ^  inspiration  for  his  muse'  in  the  bottle  of  gin  ! 
Such  are  the  results  of  intellect  excessively  cultivated,  and  unbap- 
ttzed  by  the  pervading  influence  of  religion. 

IVor  can  even  religious  influence  always  resist  the  overwhelming 
power  of  passion  and  appetite  in  a  diseased  constitution.  The  op- 
pressed body  often  takes  a  dreadful  revenue  on  the  tyrannising 
mind,  and  urges  its  oppressor  on  to  criminal  acts,  by  the  very  ex- 
citement of  feeling  which  was  intended  to  destroy  its  legitimate  in- 
fluence, and  paralyze  the  appetites  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
for  wise  purposes.  The  records  of  the  hermitage  and  the  convent 
would  often  furnish  evidence  of  this.  The  history  of  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  in  Europe  presents  niany  instances,  in  which 
base  men  have  employed  even  religious  influences,  to  excite  the 
nerves  to  that  point  in  which  reason  staggers,  and  feeling  predomi- 
natcsy  that  they  might  prepare  their  victimsifor  the  most  horrid  cruel- 
ty, or  the  most  brutal  sensuality.* 

'  But  the  votaries  of  literature  should  also  remember,  that  by  ex- 
cessive eflibrt  they  destroy  the  very  power  which  they  thus  seek  to 
render  supreme.  *  Surely,'  says  Ficinus  as  quoted  by  Mr  Madden, 
*  scholars  are  the  most  foolish  men  in  the  world.  Other  men  look 
to  their  tools.  A  painter  will  wash'  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to 
bis  hammer,  and  a  husbandman  will  mind  his  plough  iron,  a  huntsman 
will  have  a  care  of  his  hound,  a  musician  of  his  lute.     Scholars 

*  S«e  Christum  Spectotor  for  1880,  Vol.  II,  p.  104. 
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alone  neglect  that  instrument  (the  brain)  which  they  daily  use-^by 
which  they  range  over  the  world,  and  .which  by  study  is  so  much 
consumed.' 

In  the  lans^uage  ofour  author,  '  it  seems  little  short  of  madness.' 
'•iTJ^^  balance  o^  harf^v^i)  ||e  ,ni#Hit|ftnL6<l^«Qhr '\Ohen  menial  ex- 
•"^ertion  is  proportioned  to  Bbtfily*  Activity .'  •One  is  too  learned, 
when  it  is  at  the  expertse  of  health.'  ^To  those  wiio  ignorantly,  or 
fondly  imagine  that  the  mere  flights  of  the  immortal  being,  can  have 
no  influence  on  its  humble  and  mortal  companion,  we  commend  the 
remarks  of  Tissot,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr  Madden. 

*  To  comprehend  the  inflaence  of  mental  labor  on  physical  health,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  brain  is  in  action 
when  one  thinks ;  secondly,  that  the  tendency  of  continual  action  is  to 
produce  fatigue,  and  that  fatigue  deranges  the  functions,  because  every 
debilitated  organ  performs  its  duties  imperfectly  and  irreeularly  ;  thirdly, 
that  all  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  precisely  uom  that  part  of 
it  which  is  the  organ  of  thought,  the  common  sensoriuiti ;  fourthly,  that 
the  nerves  are  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  human  machine, 
that  they  are  necessary  to  every  function,  and  that  when  ouce  their  action 
is  deranged,  the  whole  animal  economy  sufi'ers  from  that  derangement.' 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  which  combined  sound  theory  with 
convincing  practical  illustration  more  happily  for  its  great  object  than 
the  •  Inflrmities  of  Genius.'  We  eaniestly  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  readers  who  are  called  to  think,  whether  they  possess 
genius  or  not ;  and  especially  lo  those  whose  example  is  constantly 
operating  upon  the  young.  We  feel  confidence  in  assuring  them 
that  the  faithful  practice  of  its  maxims  will  save  them  many  an  hour 
-  of  bodily  and  mental  suflfering,  and  many  an  occasion  of  deep  re- 
gret, or  life-long  repentance. 

We  cannot  but  hope  to  secure  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for 
some  of  the  defects  in  our  own  work,  by  quoting  the  following  ac- 
count of  periodical  authorship. 

<  The  result,  however,  shows  that  the  compulsory  toil  of  a  periodical 
composition  has  a  greater  influence  on  health,  than  voluntary  labors  to  a 
far  greater  amount.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  an  observation  of 
0r  Johnson,  no  mean  authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  literary 
history. —  'He  that  condemfis  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated  day,  will 
often  bring  to  his  taste  an  attention  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  a 
mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease  ;  he  wiir 
labor  on  a  barren  topic  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it:  for  in  the  ardor  of  in- 
vention his  thoughts  become  diffused  into  a  wild  exuberance,  which  the 
Sressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer  judgment  to  examine  or  re- 
uce.  There  is  no  labor  more  destructive  to  health  than  that  of  periodical 
literature,  and  in  no  species  of  mental  application,  or  even  of  manual  em- 
ploymont,  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  so  early  and  so  severely  felt  The 
readers  of  those  light  articles  which  appear  to  cost  so  little  labor  in  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  are  little  aware  how  many  constitutions  are 
broken  down  in  the  service  of  their  literary  taste.' 
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[For  the  Aonab  of  Edaeatioo.] 
THE    PLEASURES    OF    LABOR. 

Mr  Editor  ;  —  As  you  have  maDifested  some  interest  in  in- 
stitutions for  combining  manual  labor  with  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  diminishing  in  some  degree  an  evil  so  generally  prevalent,  viz. 
the  ill  health  of  literary  men,  I  trust  that  the  results  of  experierice 
upon  the  subject,  from  however  humble  a  source,  may  be  accept- 
able to  you.  As  I  have  spent  the  past  season  in  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system,  I  thought  that 
among  all  the  ^Aeorie^  at  present  promulgated,  it  might  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  give  the  result  of  some  little  observation. 

The  fact  that  bodily  exercise,  regular  and  systematic,  tends  to 
produce  health,  none  1  presume  will  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  on 
this  head,  that  I  never  saw  one  hundred  and  twenty  more  strong, 
vigorous  and  healthy  young  men  together,  in  any  place  or  circum- 
stances. 

They  labor  three  hours  each  day.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  exercise  to  ensure  health ;  but  they  take,  I  believe, 
as  much,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  taken  in  other  ways,  such  as  walking, 
sports,  &c,  by  the  students  of  colleges  and  academies  where  this 
system  is  not  practised.  As  much  1  mean  as  'good  scholars'  do; 
not  as  some  do  who  are  no  scholars,  but  spend  their  whole  time  in 

The  principal  subject,  however,  on  which  I  wish  to  remark  at 
present,  is  with  respect  to  the  disposition  with  which  labor  is  per- 
formed, because  it  is  exciting  some  attention  at  present,  and  because 
some  persons,  in  high  stations  too,  entertain  notions  which  I  believe 
to  be  founded  entirely  upon  error. 

So  far  as  ray  observation  has  extended,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
looked  upon  with  pleasure.  So  far  from  considering  labor  an  un- 
welcome task,  they  delight  in  it;  and  so  far  from  envying  those  who 
are  too  delicate  or  fastidious  to  engage  in  the  same  employments, 
they  entertain  for  them  a  feehng  of  compassion,  or  the  most  pro- 
found contempt.  I  knew  one  young  man,  whose  pecuniary  afiairs 
were  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  institution  for  some 
months  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  pursue  his  studies,  (  for  except 
mechanics,  they  only  pay  their  board  by  their  labor,)  who  was  solicit- 
ed by  his  friends  to  leave  the  manual  labor  school  and  enter  one 
of  our  first  colleges,  they  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  but  he  declined,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  rather  work  his  own  way  as  be  could,  than  con- 
form to  college  customs.     Did  be  consider  labor  as  drudgery  ?     I 
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believe  that,  in  the  school  of  which  I  speak,  fortynine  out  of  fifty,  at 
least,  would  prefer  decidedly  to  labor  every  day,  could  they  be  ex- 
cused at  their  pleasure.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  one  among  the  120, 
who  would  not.  The  fact  is,  the  plan  commends  itself  lo  every 
man  who  becomes  practically  acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  human  constitution,  to  desire  that 
every  thing  we  do  may  be  of  some  use.  *  What  for  ? ' — is  the  first 
interrogatory  of  a  child  when  requested  to  do  something,  the  utility 
of  which  he  does  not  at  once  perceive.  And  it  is  only  by  much 
effort,  or  by  bad  example  or  precept,  that  ihe  order  of  nature  is 
reversed,  and  rational  beings  come  to  take  delight  in  nonsense. 

One  of  the  leading  periodicals  in  our  country  has  recently  given 
a  very  decided  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  general  introduction  of 
manual  labor  into  our  literary  institutions.*  The  whole  force  of  the 
writer's  objections  rest  solely  upon  this  principle — which  is  assumed 
altogether  gratuitously,  —  that  the  labor  is  performed  as  a  task, 
that  the  student  goes  to  it  for  the  same  reason  that  the  culprit  goes 
to  the  gallows  —  because  he  cannot  avoid  it.  It  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence than  is  afibrded  bythis  assertion,  to  satisfy  me  that  the  writer  is 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  review,  except  theo- 
retically.  He  reasons  only  a  priori,  and  thence,  concludes  that  it  is 
an  irksome  task  to  work.  It  may  be  to  him,  from  his  peculiar  habits 
or  feelings ;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  to  many  who  have  lived  lives 
of  bodily  inactivity ;  and  to  many  others  who  despise  labor.  To 
those  who  have  such  habits  or  feelings,  it  is  not  indeed  strange  if 
manual  labor  is  an  '  irksome  task'  But  to  one  who  accustoms  him- 
self to  viewing  things  in  their  true  relations,  it  is  not  so.  To  me, 
the  idea  of  a  learned  man's  advocating  the  principle  that  mere 
.  child's  play  is  better  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reflecting 
mind  ^which  every  student  should  possess)  than  what  is  useful  to 
himselt  or  others,  is  superlatively  ridiculous.  However,  I  do  not 
.  place  my  dependence  upon  any  theory  however  obvious ;  but  simply 
upon  facts.^  If  the  statements  I  have  made  do  not  satisfy  every 
one,  that  manual  labor  in  connection  with  study  b  pleasant  as  well 
as  useful,  I  hope  they  will  examine  for  themselves,  for  they  are 
certainly  not  aware  of  the  state  oi  facts,  among  those  who  are  familiar 
with  manual  labor. 

A  Country  Teacher* 

Editor's  Reply. 

We  insert,  with  pleasure,  the  remarks  of  *  a  Country  Teacher,' 
and  we  regret  that  some  of  those  to  which  he  replies,  found  a  place 
in  the  Christian  Spectator.    In  consequence  of  the  failure  ot  our 

*  See  ChristUQ  Spectetnr  for  September,  1888. 
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last  Dumber  of  this  work,  we  met  with  them  but  recently,  and  must 
take  another  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  concerning  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  would  observe  to  our  correspondent,  that  the 
opinions  of  another  may  appear  *  superlatively  ridiculous'  to  him, 
without  any  decisive  evidence  against  them  ;  for  this  appearance 
always  exists,  where  the  constitution,  or  the  habits  of  mind,  or  of 
body,  produce  great  differences  of  character  and  feeling.  The 
western  hunter  regards  the  laborer  with  contempt;  and  to  the  infi- 
del, the  belief  in  Christianity  appears  *  superlatively  ridiculous.* 
We  would  add  a  few  questipns  in  reply  to  his  — '  What  for.' 

Is  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ?  Is 
strength  of  more  value  than  money,  or  furniture,  or  provisions  ?  If  so, 
that  course  which  adds  to  the  strength  and  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  invigorates  the  current  of  life,  need  not  shrink  from  the  ques* 
tion, —  *  What  for  ? ' — so  long  as  it  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  We  will 
submit  a  simple  statement  of  facts  to  our  correspondent,  and  to 
others  who  ascree  with  him. 

The  Editor  of  this  work  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  debility  in 
Paris,  some  years  since,  (the  result  of  years  of  disease,)  in  which  he 
was  incapable  of  labor,  and  could  walk  but  a  short  distance.  He 
was  directed  by  his  physician  to  go  in  a  carriage  a  mile  and  a  half, 
to  a  Gymnasium,  or  place  of  gymnastic  exercise,  daily,  and  was  there 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  judicious  *  gymnastic  trainer,'  as  be 
might  be  termed.  This  gentleman  ascertained  his  strength  by  a 
few  cautious  trials,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  exercises, 
whose  only  object  was  to  acquire  strength,  and  to  gain  skill  in  using 
the  limbs.  He  was  made  to  walk  on  a  mast  laid  horizontally,  in 
order  to  teach  him  to  balance  himself,  and  to  bring  all  his  limbs  into 
action  ;  to  climb  a  rope,  at  first  a  foot  or  two,  and  then  more,  as 
lie  could  bear  it ;  to  suspend  himself  by  the  arms,  and  mark  by  the 
watch,  how  long  he  could  remain  ;  to  hold  out  a  weight  at  arm's 
length,  increasing  gradually  the  weight  and  the  time  ;  to  throw  a 
weight,  and  a  variety  of  exercises  too  numerous  to  mention.  Each 
of  these  was  a  new  experiment  on  his  strength  and  skill,  and  each 
followed  by  rest.  At  this  period,  he  was  unable  to  use  any  solid 
food,  except  four  or  five  ounces  of  bread  daily  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  he  gained  the  power  of  lifting  forty  pounds  more  than 
at  its  commencement.  He  could  walk  to  the  Gymnasium,  exercise 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  return  on  foot,  without  so  much  fatigue  as 
a  short  walk  had  caused  him  previously  ;  he  could  sustain  an  or- 
dinary diet,  and  do  a  part  of  his  ordinary  business.  He  did  not  earn 
a  farthing  in  coin.  We  leave  it  to  our  correspondent  to  calculate, 
how  much  he  really  earned^  in  saving  his  physician's  bill,  and  in 
being  enabled  to  gain  twice  as  much  as  his  support,  for  five  years 
afteru  ards,  instead  of  living  a  life  of  idleness  and  suffering. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  review  his  opinions,  and  will 
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not  forget)  that  in  education  as  well  as  in  medicine,  it  is  but  quack' 
try  to  prescribe  the  same  remedy  for  every  diseased  constitution, 
whether  of  body  or  mind.  At  the  same  time,  we  fully  agree  with 
him  in  the  utilityj  and  to  those  who  are  not  in  too  morbid  a  state, 
the  pleasure,  of  combining  labor  with  study. 


COWPER    ON    PHYSICAL    MISEDUCATION. 

In  looking  over  the  *  Private  Correspondence  '  of  Cowper,  —  a 
name  which  rejects  an  epithet,  —  we  were  struck  with  his  remarks, 
elicited  by  an  ill  turn  of  his  own,  on  the  physical  miseducation  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  so  good  a  commentary  upon  some  remarks 
in  preceding  articles,  that  we  cannot  withhold  an  extract. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Cowper  to  one  of  his  Friekds. 

'  My  silence  has  been  caused  by  a  malady  to  which  I  have  all  my 
life  been  subject,  —  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  last  sudden 
change  of  weather,  from  excessive  heat  to  a  wintry  degree  of  cold, 
occasioned  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  pinch  of  the  rheumatic 
kind  ;  from  both  which  disorders  I  have  but  just  recovered. 

'  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  climate  has  been  much  altered  since 
the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the  Picts ;  but  certainly  the  human  con- 
stitution in  this  country  has  altered  much.  Inured  as  we  are  from 
our  cradle  to  every  vicissitude  in  a  climate,  more  various  than  any 
other,  and  in  possession  of  all  that  modern  refinement  has  been  able 
to  contrive  for  our  security,  we  are  yet  as  subject  to  blights  as  the 
tenderest  blossoms  of  spring  ;  and  are  so  well  admonished  of  every 
change  in  the  atmosphere  by  our  bodily  feelings,  as  hardly  to  have 
any  need  of  a  weather  glass  to  mark  them.  For  this  we  are,  no 
doubt,  indebted  to  the  multitude  of  our  accommodations  ;  for  it  was 
not  possible  to  retain  the  hardiness  that  originally  belonged  to  our 
race,  under  the  delicate  management  to  which  for  many  ages  we 
have  now  been  accustomed. 

*  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  bull-dog  or  a  game-cock  might  be  made 
just  as  susceptible  of  injuries  from  weather  as  myself,  were  he  dieted, 
and  in  all  respects  accommodated,  as  I  am.  Or  if  the  project  did 
not  succeed  in  the  first  instance  (for  we  ourselves  did  not  become 
what  we  are  at  once,)  in  process  of  time,  however,  and  in  a  course 
of  many  generations,  it  would  certainly  take  effect.  Let  such  a  dog 
be  fed  in  his  infancy  with  pap,  Naples'  biscuit,  and  boiled  chicken ; 
let  him  be  wrapt  in  flannel  at  night,  sleep  on  a  good  feather  bed,  and 
ride  out  in  a  coach  for  an  airing  ;  and  if  his  posterity  do  not  become 
slight-limbed,  puny,  and  valetudinarian,  it  will  be  a  wonder.  Thus 
our  parents,  and  their  parents  and  the  parents  of  both,  were  managed ; 
and  thus  ourselves  ;  —  and  the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  being 
weather-proof,  even  without  clothing,  furs  and  flannels  are  not  warm 
enough  to  defend  us. 
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'It  is  observable,  however,  that  though  we  have  by  these  means 
lost  much  of  our  pristine  vigor,  our  days  are  not  the  fewer.  We 
live  as  long  as  those  whom,  on  account  of  the  sturdiness  of  their 
frame,  the  poets  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  oaks.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  had  little  feeling,  and  for  that  reason  also  might  be 
imagined  to  be  so  descended.  For  a  very  robust  athletic  habit  seems 
inconsistent  with  much  sensibility.  But  sensibility  is  the  sine  qua  nan 
of  real  happiness.  If,  therefore,  our  lives  have  not  been  shortened, 
and  if  our  feelings  have  been  rendered  more  exquisite  as  our  habit 
of  body  has  become  more  delicate,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  but  are  rather  gainers  by  our  degeneracy.' 


THE    FIRST    SCHOOL. 


We  remarked  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  in  our  plans 
of  education  we  ought  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  measures 
which  Divine  Providence  adopts  in  the  education  of  our  race. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  long  dwelt,  with  great  inter- 
est. It  has  been  the  clue  which  has  guided  us  to  many  of  our 
principles  and  views,  and  we  have  deferred  a  full  examination  of 
the  subject,  only  because  we  considered  it  one  of  so  great  extent 
and  importance.  We  venture,  however,  to  commence,  (in  the 
hope  of  going  on,)  with  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  The  first 
school,  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Great  Educator  of  our  race* 

This  school  was  established  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature,  in  a  fruitful  spot,  watered  by  four  streams  —  a 
garden  which  contained  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food.  How  different  this  situation  from  those  provided  by 
modern  wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  form  the  mind,  and  senses, 
and  tastes,  of  our  children  ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  school  was  a  manual  labor  school. 
The  first  pupils  were  *  put  into  the  garden — to  dress  it,  and  to  keep 
it.'  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  it  was  thus  organized,  when  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  scene  of  perfect  enjoyment ;  and  labor  was 
appointed,  of  course,  as  a  means  of  happiness. 

The  first  lesson  in  this  school  was  given  upon  objects  and 
their  names.  Every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air  was  brought  to  Adam ;  '  and  he  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.'  How 
many  of  the  pupils  of  our  modem  schools  *  finish  their  education,' 
and  even  go  to  their  graves,  without  having  attained  the  know- 
ledge imparted  in  this  first  lesson  ;  and  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy but  one,  or  at  most  a  very   few  names,  for  '  the  fowls  of 
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the  air,'  whose  beautiful  plumage  or  varied  songs  call  forth  their 
admiration.  Such  were  the  arrangements  recorded  by  Moses,  for 
physical  and  intellectual  education.  But  in  all  the  wonders  of 
creation  that  surrounded  the  first  man,  there  was  nothing  to  call 
forth  the  feelings,  except  to  their  Author ;  nothing  to  develope 
the  human  heart ;  nothing  ;o  complete  the  moral  education.  He 
might  have  lived  in  Paradise  forever,  and  still  have  been  only  an 
intellectual  being,  with  the  nobler  half  of  his  nature  to  a  great 
extent  unawakened,  tmcultivated,  and  perishing  for  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  so  far,  made  in  vain.  '  It  is  not  good,'  therefore,  said 
his  Creator, '  that  the  man  should  be  alone.'  '  I  will  make  an  help 
meet  for  him,'  was  the  next  decision  ;  and  Infinite  Wisdom  deter- 
mined, that  his  companion  to  be  *■  meet,^  must  be  of  a  different 
mould  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  That  this  was  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  race,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  same  wise  Educator,  in  almost  every  school  which  has  been 
organized  directly  by  his  own  hand,  has  sent  both  sexes  together. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Almighty  power,  to  have  made 
one  family  of  males  and  another  of  females,  and  thus  to  have  formed 
those  separate  schools  which  modern  wisdom  has  considered  so 
necessary,  and  avoided  those  dangers  which  human  prudence  deems 
so  great.  But  he  has  ordered  otherwise  ;  and  the  results  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  expectations,  from  the  plans  of  Divine  Wisdom. 
The  evils  apprehended  have  always  existed  in  the  greatest  degree, 
where  the  sexes  were  most  widely  and  carefully  separated.  The 
youth  who  avoid  female  society,  are  notoriously  the  most  dissolute. 
The  navy  an^  the  camp  present  a  mass  of  corruption  rarely  found 
in  mixed  communities ;  and  the  monastery  and  the  convent  have 
produced  and  developed  crimes,  which  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
a  family.  The  voice  of  experience,  if  it  be  listened  to,  will  be 
found  to  have  responded,  to  the  first  declaration  of  the  Creator. 
'  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, ^ 

In  regard  to  the  direct  methods  of  moral  education,  the  first 
school  was  constituted  on  the  plan  of  absolute  government.  One 
of  its  prominent  commands  was  given  without  any  reason  or  ex- 
planation, and  without  any  object  which  we  can  understand,  except 
to  test  the  obedience  of  the  pupils.  •  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.'  And  this  too  was  done  in 
a  school  of  adults,  and  not  of  mere  children.  At  the  same  time, 
ev.ery  thing  necessary  to  enjoyment,  was  given  *  freely.' 

Punishment  was  among  the  means  of  government  in  this  school, 
and  this  too,  of  the  severest  kind.  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  And  we  find  no  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  pupils  to  this  singular  prohibition,  and  its  severe  penalty.  It 
is  simply,  '  Thou  shtJt  not  eat  of  it.'  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 
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We  do  not  hear  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  offer  any  rewards 
for  obedience,  except  the  presence  and  instructions  and  favor  of 
the  Great  Educator  who  would  seem,  from  the  occurrence  after  the 
(all,  to  have  visited  the  first  pupils  regularly,  '  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,'  doubtless  to  impart  lessons  of  temporal  and  eternal  wisdom. 

We  hear  of  no  interruption  to  the  order,  or  the  happiness,  of  the 
first  school,  until  an  enemy  of  the  race  persuaded  one  of  the  pupils, 
that  the  great  command  of  the  Educator  was  not  reasonable,  and 
that  the  penalty  would  not  be  executed  ;  and  artfully  introduced 
emulation  as  a  motive  to  action  —  its  first  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  this  world.  '  In  tiie  day  that  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'  The  temptation  was  successful.  The  example  and  influence 
of  one  pupil  overcame  the  other.  This  school  of  happiness,  and 
improvement,  and  peace,  was  broken  up ;  and  its  pupils  were  sent 
abroad  into  a  world  of  storm  and  trouble,  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briars,  to  begin  the  course  of  suffering  involved  in  the  penalty, 
'  Thou  shalt  surely  die.' 


(For  the  Annab  of  Education.] 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  TEACHING  THE  ANCIENT 

LANGUAGES. 

L  An  Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical  Instruction  ;  Sfc,    London :  Printed 

for  John  Taylor,  1829.    12nio. 
II,  The  AVtr  Latin  Reader,  PaH  /.    By  S.  C.  Walker.    Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  argument  often  set  forth  for  the  present  method 
of  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  by  means  of  lexicon  and  grammar,  ^ 
and  with  no  assistance  on  the  part  of  a  master,  except  what  may 
be  communicated  on  the  examination  of' the  pupil  at  recitation, — 
which  commonly  passes  unanswered,  and  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  as  unanswerable  :  —  it  is  this  ;  that  the  present  method 
took  its  rise  in  very  ancient  times,  and  has  come  down  to  us 
from  those  scholars,  to  whom  Latin  was  the  language  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

But  this  is  false.     The  present  method  of  teaching  Latin  and^ 
Greek  is  the  corruption  of  the  system  of  teaching  approved   at  ; 
that  time  ;    for  that  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  lexicon  and 
grammar  method.      This  corruption  can  be  traced   to  no  more 
respectable  source  than  the  indolence  of  schoolmasters ;  and  it  has 
been  protested  against  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  by  the  most  ^ 
distinguished  scholars. 

This  b  the  6rst,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  thing,  which 
tbe  little  work  befdre  us  undertakes  to  prove  ;  and  most  satisfactorily 
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it  is  proved,  by  documents  that  bear  directly  on  the  subjects  col- 
lected from  the  platforms  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  England, 
and  the  writings  of  Roger  Ascham,  Milton,  and  Locke. 

One  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  England,  was  founded  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  Ipswich,  in  1528 ;  and  when  it  was  founded 
the  mode  of  discipline  and  of  teaching  was  given  to  the  masters,  in 
a  letter  yet  extant,  in  the  original  Latin,  under  the  Cardinal's  own 
hand.  This  letter  is  headed,  *  In  what  order  boys  admitted  to 
the  Academy  should  be  taught,  and  what  authors  should  be  lessoned 
to  themJ  The  writer  then  proposes  that  the  first  class  should  be 
taught  to  pronounce  the  words,  and  to  class  them  into  the  eight 
divisions,  called  parts  of  speech,  being  taught,  without  book,  by 
the  master.  The  second  class  were  to  be  taught  to  form  sentences, 
by  being  told  the  Latin  forms  for  short  English  propositions,  still 
without  book.  When  this  has  been  done  a  while,  the  children 
were  to  write  down  the  sentences,  *  in  Roman  characters ; ' 

'  And  you  will  daily  pay  attention,  (he  continues)  that  each  of  the  whole 
party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  correct,  and  written  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble with  his  own  hand. 

'  Should  you  think  proper  that,  besides  the  rudiments,  some  authors 
should  be  given  at  this  tender  age;  it  may  be  either  Lily's  Carmen 
Monitorium,  or  Colons  Precepts ;  of  course  with  a  view  of  forming  the  ac- 
cent.' 

Thus  far,  no  grammar,  any  more  than  dictionary,  is  mentioned. 
For  the  third  class,  however,  to  whom  he  recommends  that  ^op  or 
Terence  should  be  taught,  he  adds  ; 

*  We  should  not  disapprove  your  subjoining  the  little  book  composed 
by  Lily,  on  the  genders  of  nouns.' 

For  the  fourth  class  to  whom  Virgil  was  to  be  taught,  he  says ; 

*  Lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses,  and  supines  of  verbs.  But  although 
I  confess  such  things  are  necessary,  yet  as  far  as  possible,  we  could  wish 
them  so  appointed,  as  not  to  occupy  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  day.' 

The  fiftli  class  is  *  to  be  lessoned  in  some  select  epistles  of  Cicero.* 
No  additional  grammar  is  mentioned  here.  But,  for  the  sixth 
class  who  are  to  read  Sallust,  Caesar,  or  some  history,  he  says ; 

*To  these  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily's  Syntax  ;  verbs  defec- 
tive and  irregular ;  in  short,  any  you  may  notice  in  the  course  of  reading, 
as  departing  from  the  usual  form  of  declination.'  'The  party  in  the 
seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horace's  Epistles,  or 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  or  Fasti;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
epistle  of  their  own.  It  will  also  be  of  very  great  importance,  that  they 
sometimes  turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  into  metre.  In  order 
that  what  is  learned  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  re- 
peruse  it  with  you,  or  with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  should 
study  something  choice,  or  worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master 
the  next  morning.  Lastly,  for  the  eighth  class,  when  by  exercise  of  this 
kind  the  party  has  attained  to  some  proficiency  in  conversation-style,  they 
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should  be  recalled  to  Ihe  higher  precepts  of  grammar,  as  for  instance,  to 
the  figures  prescribed  by  Donatus  to  the  elegance  of  Valla,  and  to  any 
ancient  authors  whatever,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In  lessoning  from  these, 
we  would  remind  you  to  endeavor  to  inform  yourselves  at  least  on  the 
points  it  may  be  proper  should  be  illustrated  on  each  present  occasion. 
For  example,  when  intending  to  expound  at  length  a  comedy  of  Terence, 
you  may  first  discuss  in  few  words  the  author's  rank  in  life,  his  peculiar 
talent,  and  elegance  of  style.  You  may  then  remark  how  great  the  plea- 
sure and  utility  involved  in  reading  comedies  ;  of  which  word  you  should 
explain  the  signification  and  derivation.  Next,  you  may  briefly,  but  per- 
spicno«is]y  unravel  the  substance  of  the  plot ;  and  carefully  point  out  the 
particular  kind  of  verse.  You  may  aflerwards  arrange  the  words  in  more 
simple  order ;  and  wherever  there  may  appear  any  remarkable  elegance  ; 
any  antiquated,  new-modelled,  or  Grecian  phrase ;  any  obscurity  of  ex- 
pression, any  point  of  etymology,  whether  derivation  or  composition  ;  any 
order  of  construction  rather  harsh  and  confused  ;  any  point  of  orthogra- 
phy ;  any  figure  of  speech,  uncommon  beauty  of  style,  rhetorical  orna- 
ment or  proverbial  expression  ;  in  short,  anything  proper  or  improper  for 
imitation ;  it  should  be  scrupulously  noticed  to  the  young.- 

Such  was  the  plan  of  teachinjz;  marked  out  for  the  oldest  classical 
school  in  England.  What  a  different  thing  it  must  have  been  for 
boys  to  learn  Latin  then,  when,  as  there  were  no  dictionaries  widely 
diffused,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  printing,  the  master 
construed  the  lessons  to  the  boys,  and  they  were  not  required  to 
learn  by  heart  even  the  regular  verbs,  till  they  had  read  Virgil,  nor  > 
the  irregular  verbs,  till  after  they  had  learned  Cicero,  while  the  [ 
peculiarities  and  niceties  of  grammar  were  left  until  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  class !  Boys  will  hardly  call  dictionaries  and 
grammars  facilities,  when  they  have  but  increased  their  difficulties, 
by  taking  from  masters  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  preparation 
of  their  lessons  !  Nor  did  the  ease  and  luxury  of  those  days  of* 
study  consist  merely  in  reading  the  beautiful  Latin  authors  with 
experienced  scholars,  instead  of  digging  the  skeleton  of  their  mean- 
ing out  of  dictionaries  and  grammars.  In  those  days,  discipline 
was  a  very  different  thing.  Listen  to  the  Cardinal,  in  his  directions 
about  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  : 

*  One  point  that  we  think  proper  to  be  noticed,  as  of  first  importance,  is, 
that  the  tender  afi^e  of  youth  be  never  urged  with  severe  blows,  or  harsh 
threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by  this  injurious  treat- 
ment all  sprightliness  of  genius  cither  is  destroyed,  or  is  at  any  rate  con- 
siderably damped.' 

And  again,  in  the  directions  for  the  seventh  class  ;  — 

'At  intervals,  attention  should  be  relaxed,  and  recreation  introduced  ; 
but  recreation  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.  Indeed, 
even  with  his  studies,  pleasure  should  be  so  intimately  blended,  that  a  boy 
may  think  it  rather  a  game  at  Uaming,  than  a  task.  And  caution  must 
be  used,  lest  by  immoderate  exertion  the  faculties  of  learners  be  over- 
whelmed, or  be  fatigued  by  reading,  very  far  prolonged ;  for  either  way  is 
alike  a  faalt' 
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Was  this  the  direction  of  a  mere  theorist,  who  did  DOt  know  the 
nature  of  a  schoolboy  ?  *  The  Cardinal,  says  our  author,  was  a 
schoolmaster,  before  he  was  a  statesman/ 

It  is  not  proposed  to  recommend  precisely  this  method  of  teach- 
ing Latin,  to  our  modern  schoolmasters,  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  6rst  place,  few  schoolmasters,  in  this  age,  when  Latin  has  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language  even  among  the  learned,  could  be  found 
capable  of  teaching  the  two  lower  classes.     And  in  the  second 

!)lace,  it  is  not  necessary  now  that  boys  should  learn  to  speak.  But 
et  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  this  natural  and  obvious  method  of 
teaching  a  language,  was  the  first  method  proposed  in  the  classical 
schools  of  England.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  put  forth,  for 
the  modem  method,  let  it  never  be  said  that  it  was  the  method  pur- 
sued by  those  distinguished  scholars,  whose  Latin,  though  learned 
at  school,  was  as  a  vernacular  language.  Let  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  as  the  first  method  of  teaching  it  has  declined,  the  ease  and 
familiarity  with  which  the  language  was  formerly  used,  has  declined 
also. 

St  Paul's  school,  at  London,  was  founded  by  Dean  Colet^  a 
little  before  the  Ipswich  school.  This  school  was  also  divided  into 
eight  classes,  and  the  same  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  In- 
deed, both  Wolsey  and  Colet  are  known  to  have  been  intimate 
friends  of  Erasmus,  who  was  the  adviser  of  both  in  regard  to  these 
schools ;  and  whose  opinions,  both  in  regard  to  the  time  and  me- 
thod of  teaching  Latin  grammar,  and  with  respect  to  the  discipline 
of  boys,  is  well  known.  On  the  latter  subject  he  says,  in  his  tract 
on  the  education  of  youth  ;  — 

*  You  may  kill  some  children  before  you  can  make  them  one  whit  better 
by  beating ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  with  good  words  and  good  usage, 
you  may  do  what  you  please  with  them.  Of  this  temper  T  own  myself  to 
have  been,  when  a  boy.  And  my  master,  of  whom  I  was  a  great  favorite, 
because  he  was  pleased  to  have  conceived  great  hopes  of  me,  having  a 
mind  to  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  disposition,  did  therefore  mSs.e 
a  trial  how  I  could  bear  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  this  a  fault  was  cooked 
up,. of  which  (God  knows)  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  suffered  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Immediately  I  lost  all  man- 
ner of  relish  to  my  studies ;  and  this  usage  did  so  damp  my  spirits,  that  it 
almost  broke  my  heart  From  henco  we  may  see,  that  these  illiterate 
butchers  (to  give  them  no  better  term)  ruin  many  a  hopeful  lad.  And  it 
is  an  observation,  not  ill  grounded,  that  the  most  ignorant  schoolmastera 
are  generally  the  best  at  this  exercise.' 

The  sentiments  of  Erasmus  about  Latin  grammar,  have  already 
been  given  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Letter.  They  are  to  be  found 
again  in  his  friend  Colet's  address  to  the  St  PauPs  School,  which 
he  founded.  Having  recommended  attention  to  nothing  more  in 
grammar  than  the  mere  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  before 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  classk^  authors,  the  Dean  asserts,  that 
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the  study  of  such  authors  will  better  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  regular  forms  of  language,  than  any  dry  rules  given  in  the  shape 
of  abstract  principles.      His  remarks  are  thus  quoted  by  Taylor  : 

*  In  the  beginning,  men  spake  not  Latin  because  such  rules  were  made, 
but  contrariwise,  because  men  spake  such  Latin,  upon  that  followed  the 
rules  and  were  made.  That  is  to  say,  Latin  speech  was  before  the  rules, 
and  not  the  rules  before  the  Latin  speech.  Wherefore,  well  beloved 
masters  and  teachers  of  grammar,  aAcr  the  parts  of  speech,  sufficiently 
known  in  our  schools,  read  and  expound  plainly  unto  your  scholars  good 
authors.  And  show  to  them  every  word,  and  in  every  sentence  what  they 
shall  note  and  observe,  warning  them  busily  to  follow  and  to  do  like,  both 
in  writing  and  in  speaking ;  and  be  to  them  your  own  self  also  speaking 
with  them  the  pure  Latin  very  present,  and  leave  the  rules.  For  reading 
of  good  books,  diligent  information  of  learned  masters,  studious  advertence 
and  taking  heed  of  learners,  hearing  eloquent  men  speak,  and  finally  busy 
imitation  with  tongue  and  pen,  more  availeth  shortly  to  get  the  true  elo^ 
quent  speech,  than  all  the  traditions,  rules,  and  precepts  of  masters.' 

Again,  Erasmus  himself,  speaking  of  the  importance  of  grammar, 
in  his  E^lesiastes,  says ;  — 

*  When  I  speak  of  grammar,  I  do  not  mean  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
▼erbs,  and  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  another  according  to  its 
places  ;  but  the  modes  of  speaking  correctly  and  properly,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  firom  multifarious  reading  of  the  ancients,  who  excelled  in 
elegance  of  speech.' 

He  elsewhere  refers  expressly  to  the  opinion  of  Colet,  who 

*  Could  not  bear  that  the  standard  of  a  good  style  should  be  taken  from 
the  exact  rules  of  grammar ;  which  he  would  oflen  affirm,  did  rather  ob- 
Btnict  the  purity  of  the  language ;  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  reading  of 
the  best  and  purest  authors. 

After  these  quotations,  it  may  be  surprising  to  some  readers  to 
know,  that  Colet  and  Erasmus  were  authors  of  the  Eton  Latin 
grammar,  with  which  Lily  had  less  to  do  than  either  of  them,  al- 
though it  bears  his  name.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent.  They  did 
not  intend  to  recommend  a  superficial  study  of  lariguage,  when  they 
withdrew  abstract  rules  to  the  later  stages  of  the  course  of  study ; 
or  rather  when  they  recommended,  that  the  rules  of  language 
should  be  taught,  by  word  of  mouth,  according  to  the  present  need 
of  the  scholar,  instead  of  being  learned,  all  at  once,  as  abstract 
speculation.  The  science  of  grammar  is  not  like  the  science  of 
geometry,  which  it  is  useful  to  learn  by  itself,  in  the  rigid  forms 
of  abstraction ;  and  which  may  then  be  applied  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, navigation,  and  other  matters.  For  the  science  is  not  pure 
enough  to  hang  together  in  the  mind,  without  its  natural  exponents. 
If  the  student  wants  the  discipline  of  pure  science,  (and  every 
student  does),  let  him  take  it  in  those  studies  which  are  especially 
appropriate  to  give  it  in  the  best  manner.  Let  him  learn  ge- 
ometry.    But  let  grammar  be  learned  in  its  applications,  and  then 
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the  various  rules  will  take  such  hold  of  the  memory  as  their  com- 
parative importance  demands,  and  no  more. 

From  the  earnestness,  however,  with  which  all  these  great  schol* 
ars  exhort  masters  on  this  subject,  it  was  obviously  the  tendency 
then,  as  now,  for  masters  to  give  the  abstract  rules  to  the  pu- 
pils, instead  of  lecturing  upon  grammar  at  recitation  time.  In  the 
course  of  hair  a  century,  corruption  grew  on  apace;  *and  after  a 
conversation  on  the  subject,  says  our  author,  which  took  place  at 
Sir  William  Cecil's,  (then  principal  Secretary  of  State,  afterwards 
Lord  Burleigh)  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer, 
requested  Ascham,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  to  commit  to  writing 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed.  This  was  in  1566.  *At  that 
period  the  defects  of  school  discipline  had  become  so  great^  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  chief  consideration  in  the 
kingdom.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  conversation  was  the  se- 
verity exercised  towards  the  boys  at  Eton,  some  of  whom  had  run 
away  for  fear  of  being  beaten.  The  cruelty  of  schoolmasters  was 
generally  condemned  by  the  company  present,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly reprobated  by  Ascham  in  his  treatise,  which  is  called  *  The 
Scholemaster.'  But  we  shall  omit  all  that  he  says  upon  disci- 
pline, except  one  passage  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

*  This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft 
punish  nature,  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea,  many  times  the  better  na- 
ture is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  bis  lesson 
readily,  another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily ;  the  first  is 
always  commended,  the  other  is  commonly  punished ;  when  a  wise  school- 
master should  rather  discretly  consider  the  right  disposition  of  both  their 
natures,  and  not  so  muth  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now,  as 
what  either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this  I  know,  not  only 
by  reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in 
the  world,  that  those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  the 
best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were  never  commonly  the  quickest  of 
wit  when  they  were  young.' 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  see  how  difficulties  in  school  discipline 
have  gone  on,  hand  in  hand  with  the  abandonment  of  the  natural 
method  of  teaching  Latin ;  and  while  there  was  then,  a  severity  of 
punishment  scarcely  known  at  this  day,  the  general  principles 
stated,  are  capable  of  application  to  many  modern  institutions. 
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MORAL    EDUCATION. 

We  were  rejoiced  to  find  an  Essay  on  Moral  Education  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  and  were  deeply 
interested  by  its  perusal.  In  this  organ  of  the  celebrated  Society 
for  the  Difilision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated, 
and  ably  maintained,  that  — 

*  Instruction  by  itself,  is  an  instrument  of  which  either  a  good  or 
bad  use  may  be  made.  It  is  to  moral  education,  so  much  neglected 
in  these  times,  that  we  must  direct  the  skill,  the  attention,  and  the 
capacity,  of  every  one  who  devotes  himself  to  instruction.' 

The  Editor  concedes  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  will 
^  form  tome  habits  of  order  and  industry.'  But  it  is  added —  '  it  is 
at  least  insufficient  J  We  use  his  own  italics.  He  Jaments  the 
*•  total  want  or  insufficiency '  of  schools  for  moral  cultivation  ;  '  the 
almost  total  absence  of  those  exercises  which  are  proper  to  form ' 
the  moral  feelings,  and  habits,  and  the  exclusive  attention  to  the 
understanding.  He  remarks  :  *  The  great  thing  which  education 
neglects  *  is  the  formation  of  character  and  mordts.^  He  shows 
from  the  statistics  of  France,  that  ignorance  does  not  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  crime,  than  misdirected  knowledge  —  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  intellectual  light  must  be  given,  to  subdue  the 
passions  and  govern  the  appetites^  which  civilization  often  renders 
more  imperious  in  their  demands.  He  quotes  the  remark  of 
Seneca; '  Since  learned  men  have  abounded, good  men  are  scarce.' 
He  adds,  that '  in  the  present  day,' — '  it  appears  that  the  formation 
of  morals  was  never  less  attended  to  than  since  we  have  been  so 
zealously  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.' 

We  would  again  express  our  gratification  at  this  noble  stand 
against  the  knowledge-mania  of  the  day,  and  we  thank  the  editor 
for  his  efforts  '  to  fix  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  instruction,  by 
putting  moral  education  before  all  other  kinds  of  education.^  Let 
Knowledge  be  diffused !  Let  the  intellect  be  cultivated  to  the 
greatest  extent ;  but  let  not  the  heart  be  neglected,  or  we  may 
still  be  but  ^  archangels  fallen.* 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  moral  education,  we  should  perhaps 
differ  from  the  Editor.  In  our  view,  there  are  no  sanctions  but  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  prospects  of  a  future  world  —  no  motives 
but  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour  —  which  are  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  passions  and  control  the  appetites  of  the  mass  of  men. 
We  have  seen  —  perhaps  he  is  observing;  at  this  moment  —  men  of 
intellectual  strength  —  of  *  power  of  will'  which  is  seldom  equalled 
—  bending  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  appetite  and  passion  —  even 
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to  hntUiYnj.  Ther«  is  no  fecorirjr,  io  oar  riev,  but  in  that  <  bhh 
wliieh  i»  the  errideoee  of  thinrs  ooc  seen ' — wfaicfa  cm  k»k  berood 
lemporanr  ertjoynynm  and  fnomentanr  results,  and  embrace  tbe 
irbole  of  fjnr  Ixinie,  aiMi  estimate  tbe  wbde  ooasequeuces  of  our 
eODdvjcty  with  a  d'Htinctoess  and  coo&dence  like  that  which  streoctb- 
eai  tbe  laitrir  to  resist  tfie  storm ,  and  emboldeos  him  to  direct  his 
coone  to  the  place  of  destinaiioo,  in  the  face  of  winds  and  currents. 
Tho«e  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  Sketches  of  Hofwjl, 
m  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Annak,  will  recollect  the 
simple  jet  excellent  Vehrii,  the  devoted  teacher  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren at  that  esublishmenL  The  folk>wing  extract  from  one  of  his 
reports,  will  show  his  views  as  to  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
itniction  and  the  modes  of  giving  it,  deri%'ed  from  his  experience 
with  the  tnmi  degraded  children  : 

*  Is  our  morning  intereoarM,  I  endeavor  to  render  babitoaU  ^  sense  of 
•efcnowle«J|^iiient  io  that  God  who  has  given  us  oodisturbed  repose, 
and  who  supplies  as  with  the  strength  necessary  to  accomplish  our  dailj 
tasks.  In  ibe  evening  I  direct  their  reflections  and  their  gratitude  towards 
tbe  ssme  objects. 

Religious  views  and  sentiments  are  the  best  guides  in  life.  Let  me  ask, 
what  is  man  without  religion !  These  are  the  first  thoughts,  and  the  first 
sentiments  which  should  be  engraved  upon  the  infant  heart,  the  first 
dnties  witlj  which  they  should  be  impressed.  During  our  labors  in  the 
fleld,  circumstances  snd  phenomena  often  present  themselves,  which  af- 
ford opportunities  of  addressing  to  my  children  important  questions,  which 
I  often  .  improve  as  occasions  for  instructing  them  in  the  existence  of  a 
Qod,  and  his  attributes,  taking  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
tbe  grraicit  impression.  I  explain  to  them  how  we  are  favored  with  a 
knowledge  of  (jod  and  his  views  with  regard  to  man,  by  his  holy  word,  in 
which  hiM  designs  towards  us  sre  revealed  ;  and  how  he  has  manifested 
bis  kindness,  m  sending  his  Son  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  his  will,  and  to  render  us  happy. 


INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    AT    MULHAUSEN. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Annals,  we  have  urged  the  importance, 
•«—  the  neceiiity  —  of  Citizens' or  Middle  Schools,  to  provide  suitable 
ediicntioii  for  those  who  are  not  destined  to  professional  or  literaiy 
pursuits,  but  who  still  need  more  than  a  primary  education  to  fit 
them  for  tlioir  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens.  We  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  oven  in  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  the 
measure  is  deemed  necessary  even  to  prepare  men  to  be  intelligent 
and  usoful  subjects  ;  and  that  the  funds  and  the  efibns  of  govern- 
ment, arc  constantly  directed  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
laboring  classes. 
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In  one  of  the  French  Journals  of  Education  we  find  the  foUow- 
bg  account  of  a  school  of  this  kind  at  Mulhausen,  one  6f  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns  of  Alsace,  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  organization  abroad.  The  term '  industrial'  we  adopt  from 
the    rench. 

In  the  Industrial  School  of  Mulhausen,  two  courses  of  instruction 
are  given,  each  of  one  year. 

Before  entering  this  school,  the  pupils,  are  expected  to 
have  acquired  in  the  primary  ^schools,  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  grammar ;  and  must  be  able  to  write  correctly  in 
these  two  languages.  They  must  be  well  versed  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  in  linear  drawing  ;  they  must  also  know  how 
to  measure  surfaces  and  solids ;  and  finally  they  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  their  country  and  the  geography 
of  the  globe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lessons  given  weekly  : 


FISST   SXCTIOir. 


Calli^raphj,  2  leMons. 

Orntmeoul  drawing  aiid  the 
drtwing  of  machinery,        6 

Correctioo  of  exercises  in  com- 
positioo,  in  the  two  langua- 
ges, prepared  at  home,         6 

The  history  of  France,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  memory,  and 
in  translating,  8 


«i 


«< 


«( 


Demonstrated  Arithmetic,        4  lessoost 
Commercial  Geography,  3      *< 

Practical   notions  of  physics 

and  of  chemistry,  2      *' 

Elements  of  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  three  kingdoms,    8 
Composition  for  places,  2 


If 
« 


Together,       30  hours. 


(« 


c< 


SBOOND 

Correction  of  exercises  in  com- 
position, 6  lessons. 

Book-keeping,  2 

Ornamental  drawing^  and  the 
drawing  of  machinery,        6 

£xplicatiou  of  the  rights  and 
Quties  conferred  and  im- 
posed by  the  charter  and 
the  laws  of  the  organization,  1 

Practical  and  descriptiTe  ge- 
ometry, followed  by  suryey- 
ing  and  mechanics,  4 


« 


« 


SXCTXOlf. 

General  geog^phy  and  cos- 


mography, 
ctic 


« 


2  lessons. 

PractFcal  notions  of  chemistry 
and  of  physics  (Natural  Phi- 
losophy), 5 

Natural  uistory  with  its  appli- 
catious  to  agriculture,  to  the  < 
art   of  preserying   health, 
fcc.  a 

Composition  for  places,  2 


« 

<« 


Together,        30  hours. 

The  persons  employed  in  these  establishments  consist  of  a  di- 
rectoFy  one  professor  of  mathematics,  three  instructors,  one  assist* 
ant,  two  female  instructors,  two  masters  of  drawing  and  writing,  and 
five  ecclesiastics  of  difierent  denominations. 

From  this  account  of  the  lessons  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  th^ 
industrial  school,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  attain  higher  degrees 
of  perfection  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  previously  studied, 
and  to  make  new  acquisitions. 
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Their  exercises  in  composition  are  made  more  difficult,  consisting 
of  descriptions,  narrations,  and  especially  of  essays,  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  oral  lectures  delivered  by  the  processor. 

The  linear  drawing,  taught  at  the  primary  school,  may  suffice  for 
the  simple  joiner,  or  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  gardener,  the  stone- 
cutter, the  locksmith,  &c.  At  the  industrial  school,  the  pupils  at- 
tend to  ornamental  drawing  and  the  dra\xing  of  machinery,  a  branch 
of  the  art  which  is  indispensable  to  the  mechanician,  the  architect, 
the  sculptor,  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  &c. 

The  study  of  the  History  of  France  is  particularly  intended  to 
lead  the  young  people  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  institutions,  and 
of  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  constitutional  government. 

General  and  commercial  Geography  make  known  to  them 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  indicate  the  countries  where  the  most  use- 
ful natural  productions  are  obtained,  and  the  places  where  these 
productions  are  wrought  and  transformed  into  manufactured  articles, 
which  are  the  objects  of  commercial  exchanges.  Cosmography  ex- 
plains to  them  the  theory  of  the  globe,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  such  as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
eclipses,  &c. 

Demonstrated  Arithmeticy  besides  giving  the  reasons  of  arithme- 
tical operations  and  preparing  the  way  for  Geometry,  assists  in  exer- 
cising the  reasoning  faculty  and  together  with  Geometry  it  consti- 
tutes, in  one  sense,  a  course  of  logic.  Practical  and  descriptive  Ge^ 
ometry,  independently  of  its  furnishing  the  key  to  surveying  and 
mechanics,  presents  numerous  applications  to  the  aris  and  trades. 

In  a  course  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  the  pupils  learn  all  that  is 
most  useful  for  them  to  know  of  the  general  and  particular  proper- 
ties of  ponderable  and  imponderable  substances,  of  the  laws  of 
their  motion,  and  meteorology,  be,  as  well  as  of  the  composition  of 
ponderable  bodies  and  of  their  action  upon  each  other. 

In  studying  the  Natural  History  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  pupils 
find  constant  subjects  for  applications  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Thus, 
Mineralogy  makes  known  to  them  the  best  materials  for  buildings, 
those  which  are  most  fit  for  the  improvement  of  lands,  in  agriculture, 
or  which  may  serve  as  combustibles,  &lc.  From  Botany  they  learn 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  numerous  uses 
which  are  made  of  them  in  the  arts,  and  in  rural  and  domestic 
economy.  In  a  course  of  Zoology,  they  are  taught  the  most  im- 
portant facts  concerning  animal  organization,  the  classification  of  an- 
imals, and  the  uses  to  which  man  may  apply  them. 

They  are  taught  finally,  to  deduce  from  the  laws  of  their  organ- 
ization, the  means  to  be  employed  by  man,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  his  health. 
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EFFECTS  OF  FAMILY  EXAMPLE  ON  SCHOOLS. 

Mr  Editor  ;  —  There  is  hardly  any  subject  upon  which  more 
is  said  than  education ;  yet,  wiih  all  our  boasted  improvements, 
I  fear,  there  is  not  by  any  means  so  much  done  as  is  generally 
supposed.  I  have  often  asked  myself  why  it  is,  that  with  all  the 
superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  the  present  day  over 
those  of  their  progenitors,  they  are  far  from  making  those  acquisi- 
tions, and  having  that  energy  of  character  and  inquiring  spirit, 
which  should  result  from  such  advantages.  Perhaps  some  may  be 
sceptical  upon  this  point,  and,  because  much  is  said  about  the 
'  march  of  mind,'  imagine  that  our  infant  schools  and  lyceums  are 
filled  with  embryo  Miltons,  Franklins  and  Newtons.  But  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  to  convince  them  that  their  expectations  are 
rather  too  sanguine,  than  to  pass  one  day  iu  almost  any  of  our 
schools,  with  the  teacher's  means  of  making  a  correct  estimate. 
Let  them  see  the  listlessness  and  want  of  interest  manifested  by 
one  half  of  the  pupils,  whom  nothing,  but  compulsion,  can  excite' to 
leani anything  valuable;  and  that  so  imperfectly,  that  the  amount 
of  error  imbibed,  almost  renders  the  whole  worse  than  total  igno- 
rance ;  and  they  will  be  convinced  that  there  exists  some  radical 
defect.^  Take  a  boy  from  the  wildest  part  of  our  country,  whose 
means  of i  mprovement  have  been  extremely  limited,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity,  and,  with  the  slightest  aid,  he  will  soon  outstrip 
many  who  have  done  nothing  all  their  days  but  attend  ^hool. 
Whence  this  difference  ?  for  it  is  too  great  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  novelty,  the  effects  of  which  ai*e  but  shortlived.  There  must  be 
something,  either  in  our  school  systems,  or  in  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, productive  of  indifference  to  improvement,  and  mental  ef- 
feminacy. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  too  much  is  done  by  instructors ; 
or  rather,  that  their  exertions  are  misdirected,  and  too  little  by  pa- 
rents and  the  pupils  themselves.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
to  introduce  more  simple  and  expeditious  modes  of  imparting  know- 
ledge, both  in  the  books  used  and  in  the  manner  of  instruction. 
Much,  I  am  aware,  has  been  effected  in  this  way ;  but  every  inno- 
vation is  not  an  improvement,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  make 
the  teacher  do  all,  and  the  student  nothing.  The  easiest  way  of 
learning  a  thing  is  not  always  the  best.  The  object  of  education  is  not 
the  mere  acquisitionof  a  certain  amount  of  facts  ;  it  should  have 
a  higher  aim,  viz.  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind.  It  consists 
in  DO  small  degree,  in  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  du- 
rable superstructure  ;  in  supplying  the  pupil  with  an  instrument,  as 
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ever  may  be  wrong,  —  of  completeness,  wherever  there  may  be  de- 
feci.*  A  face  of  brass  is  an  ill  omen,  as  well  in  the  republic  as  the 
individual.  Vanity  is  as  fatal  to  getting  and  keeping  right,  when  it  is 
the  '  esprit  de  corps,'  as  when  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  man.  *  Seest  thou 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  —  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him.' 

Yes,  Sir,  if  you  can  make  the  people  —  the  sovereign  people  — 
THE  Repoblic — see  and  feel  that  they  are  excelled  in  the  very 
matter  of  their  self-glorying,  the  education  of  the  people^  by  one  of 
the  old  European  dynasties  —  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  —  you  will 
do  something  effectual  in  the  cause  you  serve  —  you  will  soon  have 
something  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  *  Annals*  —  you  will  have 
triumphed  over  self-conceit^  the  grand  hindrance  to  all  our  good 
designs.  I  know  not  how  much  more  power  for  good  the  republic 
may  have  than  the  monarchy ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  self-conceit  must 
patsy  that  power.  The  proverb  may  be  safely  varied,  admitting 
the  monarchy  to  be  the  poorest  of  all  institutions.  Seest  thou  a 
republic  wise  in  its  own  conceit  1  —  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  IT, 

One  reason  why  I  value  the  *  Annals '  is  because  it  brings  us 
wisdom  from  abroad.     It  is  not  all  on  our  side  the  water. 

T.  T. 


[For  tho  Annals  of  Edoeaiioa.] 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  EDUCATION. 

no.  I. 

I  AM  not  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  by  some  half-dozen  num- 
bers with  the  above  title,  I  shall  produce  the  much  desired  im- 
provement of  common  schools,  and  therewith  turn  the  beau  ideal 
of  popular  improvements,  into  a  glorious  and  enduring  reality.  I 
have  no  idea  of  such  a  magic  power  in  what  I  can  write  in  thirty 
or  forty  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Education  ;  I  do  not  expect  it  from 
the  Annals  itself,  although  I  honor  it  more  than  many  thousands  of 
the  friends  of  education ;  for  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  both  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader. 

But  as  I  write,  ^  The  power  ofthepress^  The  power  ofthepress^^ 
echoes  from  every  wind,  and  I  hear  myself  assured  that  1  am  laying 
my  hand  this  morning  on  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  and  so  perfect, 
so  powerful,  that  it  needs  but  the  gentlest  touch  in  order  to  move 

*  I  quote  from  recoUectioD,  notbaTiog  your  article  on  band.    You  must  par- 
don me  if  I  make  the  spirit  of  your  offending  worse  than  the  (act. 
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the  nation  and  the  world.  An  echo  from  all  quarters— -the  repeat- 
ed and  repeated  voice  of  the  people  —  is  it  not  true  ?  1  find  ray- 
self  half  persuaded,  even  after  the  experience  of  more  than  ^  score 
of  years  of  public  life,  I  am  tempted  to  be  sanguine  in  spite  of  my- 
self, and  to  say  the  Annals  for  1834  will  perfect  the  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  amidst  discouragement,  in  preceding  years. 

But '  Where  shall  I  itand^  said  Archimedes  —  *  Ifl  had  a  place 
to  itand  on  I  could  move  the  world  /'  And  I  ask,  in  as  great  a  diffi- 
culty as  my  mathematical  predecessor,  with  some  difierence  in  my 
despair  —  how  shall  my  lever  reach  the  weight  1  The  power  of  the 
press  !  What  power  can  the  press  exert  upon  those  who  do  not 
read  ?  What  can  the  ^  Annals'  do,  honored  as  it  is,  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  wisest  Patriots  and  Christians,  or  my  numbers  on 
Common  Schools  and  Common  Ediicationy  if  they  never  reach  the 
people  ?  What  can  you  (k>,  or  I,  or  the  so  styled  friends  of  educa- 
tion, even  if  we  write  with  the  wisdom  of  sages  and  the  fervor  of 
youth,  —  if  after  we  have  written,  the  people  will  not  read  ?  A 
thousand  subscribers  or  thereabouts — or  tu^  thousand  for  the  New 
Year !  —  I  must  say  the  lever  does  not  reach  the  weight.  You  see 
the  predicament  we  are  likely  to  be  in ;  I  mean  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate stone-digger,  who  has  reached  only  an  outer  flake  at  one 
corner  of  the  rock,  which  as  the  lever  is  moved,  is  parted  from  the" 
mass,  and  leaves  still  6xed  and  unmoved  in  its  original  position. 

But  there  is  another  accident  of  the  lever,  which  is  quite  as  sure 
to  defeat  the  skill  of  Archimedes,  and  the  muscle  of  the  most 
brawny  operative  —  I  mean,  when  the  lever  actually  reaches  the 
weight,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  <  hold*  slips  and  leaves  all  things 
as  they  were,  save  it  may  be  the  falls  and  bruises  of  the  laborer  from 
the  sudden  failure.  If  you  had  a  hundred  thousand  readers  (I  seem 
to  hear  you  say,  1  wish  they  would  try  me)  I  mean  a  hundred  thou- 
sand subscribers  rather,  for  on  the  supposition,  they  would  not  be 
readers;  —  I  fear  as  affairs  now  stand,  your  lever  would  slip  for  want 
of  *  hold' — yourpoirer  of  the  press ^  would  leave  the  people  un- 
moved even  when  it  reached  them.  In  good  truth,  IVlr  Editor,  with 
the  love  of  looking  at  pictures  —  the  fondness  for  stories  —  the  taste 
for  the  everything  of  the  newspaper  —  the  appetite  for  the  summary, 
and  even  for  the  Annals,  with  its  velvet  pages  and  fine  covering,  —  the 
habit  of  reading  without  thought,  without  (dan  or  effort  for  person- 
al improvement  —  and  still  more  the  habit  of  reading  almost  nothing 
at  all  —  I  would  ask  the  most  sanguine  applauder  of  the  power  of 
the  press,  what  you  can  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  chances  for 
improving  common  schools  and  common  education,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  the  people?  Take  my  numbers,  or  take  if  you  will  ^the 
Annals'  and  '  the  Journal',  ail  the  volumes  —  or,  if  you  like  some- 
thing eke  better,  take  Locke,  Milton  and  Abercrombie,  and  Edge* 
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worth,  and  Babington  and  Hamilton,  be,  and  send  tbem  forth  to  your 
hundred  thousand  readers,  all  intent  upon  *  light  reading/  while  the 
numberless  caterers  to  the  '  public  taste '  furnish  illustrations, 
until  the  principles  to  be  illustrated  are  overlooked  and  forgotten  — 
and  men  rlance  instead  of  readings  and  read  to  avoid  thinking;  tell 
me  —  Will  not  the  lever  slip  for  want  of  ^  hold  V  I  will  not  say 
that  in  order  to  good  success,  in  attempts  to  improve  common 
schools  and  common  education,  the  people  must  be  all  learned ;  but 
I  will  insist,  that  great  numbers  of  them  must  be  engaged  habitual- 
ly in  learning,  studying,  thinking,  before  they  will  be  moved  to 
much  advantage  by  the  power  of  the  press.  Without  this,  what 
does  take  place,  will  take  place  ;  the  lever  of  the  press,  be  it  ever 
so  lon^  ana  so  strong,  will  slip  for  want  of  ^  hold.' 

Oood  common  schools,  weU  taught  and  well  learning,  in  districts 
regardless  of  personal  improvement  after  leaving  school!  —  It  b 
impossible.  Such  districts  will  not  employ  good  teachers  ;  or,  if 
they  chance  to  employ  them,  will  not  like  their  ways,  will  not  train 
the  young  for  their  school,  nor  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. The  common  school  system  educating  the  country  in  M 
useful  knowledge,  in  habits  of  study,  and  thought  and  wisdom ,  amidst 
a  people  indifferent  to  knowledge — incapable  of  study  and  thought  I 
It  is  impossible.  If  you  had  your  hundred  thousand  readers,  of 
such  a  sort,  they  would  but  glance  and  foi^et  you  ;  and  all  your  ac- 
counts of  modes  of  education,  and  principles  oi  education, would  have 
reached  your  hundred  thousand,  to  be  blessed  and  buried.  A  whole 
library  on  the  subjecttof  education  —  a  selection  of  the  wisdom  of 
all  times,  would  leave  us  where  we  are,  unless  study  and  medita- 
tion would  give  '  hold'  to  the  power  of  the  press. 

I  will  venture,  then,  to  say,  that  the  true  secret  of  improving  com- 
mon schools,  will  be  found  in  teaching  the  people  how  to  do  mthout 
them.  The  best  attempts  will  certainly  fail  in  proportion  to  the 
expectation  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  them,  and  nothing  af 
ter  them.  You  may  work  forever  at  common  schools  and  common 
education  —  at  uncommon  schools  and  uncommon  education  —  at 
the  whole  matter  of  youthful  improvement,  and  you  will  never  have 
success,  much  beyond  the  interest  of  the  people  in  educating  them- 
selves. You  will  not  get  the  mass  of  the  young  to  learn  much, 
unless  you  can  show  them  their  elders  learning  more.  If  you  will 
have  the  stream  clear  and  swift, it  must  run  on.  Every  child  knows 
how  useless  it  would  be  to  try  to  keep  the  stream  rapid,  and  the* 
waters  transparent,  as  it  fills  the  little  pond  which  he  has  dammed 
up  ;  and  how  soon  he  can  see  the  bottom,  and  hear  the  rush  of  wa- 
ters, after  he  breaks  an  outlet,  and  suffers  the  stream  to  run  on.  If 
you  will  *  dear  aiMiy,'  and  let  education  run  on  through  families  and 
neighborhoods,  —  it  will  run  quick  and  clear  through  the  schools, 
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and  push  its  way  through  all  classes  and  improve  all  as  it 
flows   . 

^  Alas,  then,  for  popular  iroprovemeot !  We  were  hoping  that 
however  sluggish  tne  people  who  have  passed  the  school  might  be, 
they  would  take  all  needful  measures  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation.  Farewell  to  all  hopes  of  improving  common  schools 
and  common  education,  if  the  people  are  to  be  lifted,  before  the  chil- 
dren, or  with  themJ  A  little  consideration  will  correct  this  mistake. 
There  are  already^  there  have  always  been  many  of  the  people, 
whose  own  advantages  have  been  from  the  common  schools,  and 
whose  children  expect  no  other  ;  who,  after  they  have  left  school, 
keep  learning  more.  These  are  the  best  friends  of  common  edu- 
cation. If  there  had  not  been  many  such,  the  common  schools 
would  have  been  dead  long  ago.  If  their  spirit  and  habit  can  be 
extended  among  their  neighbors,  they  will  be  revived  and  perfect- 
ed. I  trust  that  spirit  and  habit  will  be  extended,  as  1  think  it  may 
at  least,  in  part,  by  a  more  general  circulation  of  the  Annals  oj  Edu* 
cation ;  after  all,  there  are  many  on  whom  to  act  effectually,  if  you 
can  reach  them.  I  wish  you  no  higher  prosperity,  than  to  get  upon 
your  list  one  half  of  the  considerate  friends  of  common  schoob  and 
common  education,  scattered  through  our  land.  Make  your  lever 
long  and  strong,  and  you  will  6nd  a  '  hold'  after  all,  and  the  rock 
will  be  raised. 

The  following  Dialogue  is  intended  to  show  at  once  the  ground 
of  hope  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  well  to  tise  the 
best  means  of  popular '  improvement.  I  will  not  say  that  I  haver 
found  any  one  school  district,  which  could  furnish  at  once  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  interlocutions  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  bringing  characters  together  from  more  than  one  town 
or  state,  I  may  truly  say  that  my  Dramatis Personie  are  real. 


DIALOGUE,    INTRODUCTORT   TO    A    SCHOOL  MEETING. 

ScKifx — A  School  House  —  nsighbors  eotUcting  for  a  School  Meeting, 

Farmer  P.  Well,  neighbor  B.  I  believe  <his  is  about  the  fortieth 
time  that  I  have  been  at  school  meetings  on  this  spot,  to  make  ar- 
nngements  for  the  winter  school. 

,  Farmer  B.  Well,  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  edu- 
cadon  in  that  length  of  time  ;  the  children  have  a  better  chance 
now  than  when  you  were  a  boy. 

Farmer  P.  Yes,  yes,  by  all  accounts  as  you  say.  So  every 
body  says,  newspapers  and  all  :  and  what  every  body  says  must  be 
true.    I  hadn't  much  chance,  by  all  accounts,  —  sure  enough  —  I 
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iMrrcr  went  to  fcUioi  but  three  wioten  io  my  liie,  and  oolj  three  or 
fmif  weekf  eech« 

farmer  B,  Well  then^  ym  saj,  I  suppose,  like  ererr  body 
eif«,  tti«t  the  c^Moee  is  a  great  deal  better  novr  thao  it  used  to  be. 

Farm^  I'.  Yes,  yes^  to  be  sure — but  what  puzzles  me,  is, 
ttiat  on  tl»«  frtK>ie  1  don't  see  that  the  youog  folks  grow  up  oay 
VfUer^  and  but  a  precious  little  more  knammg,  than  they  did  fifty 
years  ago. 

Farmer  li.  Why  that  makes  me  remember  what  I  read  the 
other  day  about  Iceland,  where  they  hav'nt  aoy  schools  at  alL 
Wliy,  neighbor,  without  any  ichool  syttemj  the  children  learn  to  read 
around  tlie  family  fire,  sure  enough,  like  college  boys,  and  read,  and 
learti  too,  after  they  have  learned  to  read.  1*  fairly  blushed  with 
shflfne,  while  I  read  the  account.  Why,  what  a  wise  people  we 
should  bo,  if  wo  made  mch  improvement  of  the  chance  we  have. 

Farmer  P,  I  tell  you,  neighbor,  something  is  the  matter.  We 
build  ftchool  houses,  we  raise  money,  we  give  all  the  children  a 
cbanco  to  learn  -^  and  yet  all  they  learn  is,  to  read,  write,  and  cy- 
pher, which  all  grows  rusty,  before  they  are  thirty. 

Farmer  li.  Well,  I'll  toll  you  what  is  the  matter,  in  one  thing 
at  louift.  fVe  muil  have  better  teachers*  Them  young  upstarts,  who 
know  nothing  thoinselves,  arc  pretty  fellows  to  teach  wisdom  to  the 
n(*ighl)(>rhoo(I.  I'm  determined,  if  it  cost  double,  to  have  a  Grst 
rato  teacher  this  winter.  Let  us  try  it,  and  see  if  we  don't  get 
the  worth  of  mir  money. 

llalj'  a  dozen  voirti.     Aye  to  that —  Let  us  try  for  once. 

Fantier  l\  I  ngreo  to  that  —  but  don't  say  for  once.  You 
miiNt  give  your  first  rate  teacher  half  a  dozen  winters  in  order  to 
maku  lair  trial,  and  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  losers  by  it. 

t)trmer  C  I  am  willing  for  that  —  only  see,  that  if  you  give 
doublu,  you  g(«t  a  mun  thnt  is  worth  it ;  at  any  rate  do  the  best  you 
m\\  for  it.  Hilt  I  think  we  can  make  another  improvement ;  it  will 
ro!«t  A  little,  at  first,  hut  when  it  is  once  made  it  will  remain  for  sev- 
eral yourti  —  I  ineon  the  school  apparatus  we  have  read  of;  it  will 
not  cimt  more  than  a  tlollar  a  family. 

Farmer  /V  I  am  willing,  if  'lis  only  for  the  novelty.  The  chil- 
drt^n  will  tnke  lU)  interest  in  it  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  and  I  am 
for  anything  that  will  stir  them  up, 

f^rmrr  jK\  Yms,  and  they  will  have  something  to  employ  tbem- 
vlvt^s  about,  I  lm\*t>  thought  a  great  many  times,  that  a  school  was 
a  aim  of  sktupifvin^  machine.  Only  think  of  it,  neighbors,  to  sit  on 
ihn.'io  »<Hits  »ix  lKHir$«  with  nothing  to  do  only  to  fix  their  eyes  upon 
the^t*  jawM^racking  wvmfe,  (taking^  up  a  spellmg  book.)  How  long, 
iH^i^hUvr  l\«  wv^uKi  it  take  a  right  good  school-master  to  make  a 
lively  little  fellow  into  a  sleepy  dunce  ? 
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Farmer  P.  Not  long.  I  guess  neighbor  we  were  about  as  well 
off  forty  years  ago  thrashing  wheat,  as  to  be  dozing  here  over 
'transubstantiation/  and  such  long  words.  Why,  I  remember  how 
I  read  to  my  mother  in  those  days  in  the  Bible,  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  yes,  and  as  I  grew  older,  we  got  hold  of  Rollin's  Ancient 
History. 

Mr  F.  Well.  There  will  be  another  advantage  from  the  ap- 
paratus. The  scholars  will  know  what  they  are  about.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  tell  how  old  I  was,  before  1  had  a  clear  notion  of  the 
difierence  between  a  square  and  a  cube  ;  it  was  a  great  while  after 
1  could  work  the  Cube  Root. 

Farmer  B,  There  you  hit  my  plan.  You  needed  a  better 
teacher  to  see  whether  you  understood  as  you  learned  —  to  make 
you  understand. 

Farmer  F,  True,  but  his  easiest  way  to  do  it  would  have  been, 
to  have  set  a  square  and  a  cube  side  by  side. 

Mr  G.  There  is  one  more  thing  wanted  — and  that  is  to  make 
the  children  come  more  regularly,  and  through  the  whole  season. 
What  can  the  best  teacher  do  with  the  best  books  and  apparatus,  if 
the  scholars  are  absent  so  much  of  the  time,  as  to  forget  every  les- 
son they  are  taught.  And  how  can  he  teach  them  any  thing  worth 
remembering,  if  they  come  so  irregularly  that  he  cannot  teach  them 
in  classes  ?  If  he  is  obliged  to  give  sixty  separate  lessons  of  a  morn- 
ing, he  might  almost  as  well  give  none.  Three  minutes  a  piece,  is 
about  as  good  as  no  time.  Let  us  alter  in  this  matter  ;  tliis  will 
be  a  cheap  anc]  easy  improvement. 

Dr  JH.  There's  another  subject,  gentlemen,  which  I  will  name, 
if  you  will  not  be  frightened.  Your  school-house  is  not  fit  for  the 
use  you  put  it  to.  When  you  get  sixty  children  into  this  room,  the 
air  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  unfit  to  breathe,  so  that  if  your  other 
arrangements  are  ever  so  good,  your  school-house  benumbs  and 
sickens  all  the  children's  faculties."*^ 

Mr  I.  The  Doctor  would  not  complain  for  want  of  fresh  air,  if 
he  had  been  sitting  where  I  have,  with  a  stream  of  cold  air  coming 
in  upon  me. 

Dr  H.  True,  I  forgot  one  evil  while  thinking  of  another  ;  but 
I  had  good  reason  to  remember  it,  and  so  have  all  my  neighbors. 
My  book  tells  sad  tales  of  sore  throats,  and  quinsies,  and  coughs,  and 
fevers,  very  likely,  by  means  of  these  very  streams  of  air.  If  you 
build  your  school-house  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  may  be  a  loser,  but  you 
will  not. 

Lawyer  Jf.  Well,  neighbor,  saving  the  new  school-house,  which 
we  can  t  touch  this  winter,  I  believe  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  all 

*  See  November  No.  of  Anntli  on  this  lubject 
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the  points  which  we  have  named  ;  i.  e.  if  neighbor  Stingy  docs  not 
come.  For  he  would  rather  see  the  district  as  dark  as  the  dark 
ages,  than  give  a  sixpence. 

Farmer  F.  Well,  if  we  are  twenty  to  one  we  must  not  mind 
him.  If  he  is  stubborn,  here  is  Lawyer  K.  will  bear  a  hand  at 
collecting,  and  we  know  it  will  be  better  for  him  and  his  children  in 
the  end. 

Lawyer  K.  Well,  if  all  these  matters  are  '  cut  and  dried,'  let 
us  try  one  more,  (looking  at  his  watch),  yes,  and  quick  too,  for  it 
lacks  only  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  then  it  will  be,  *  To  order,  gen- 
tlemen.' 

AIL    Well,  speak  on. 

Lawyer  K.  But  first,  I'll  warn  you  all  that  if  you  adopt  my  pro- 
posal, you  must  look  out,  or  I  shall  have  more  than  one  job  at  col- 
lecting. 

Half  a  dozen.  Well,  let  us  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  into 
the  Lawyer's  hands. 

Farmer  P,  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  am  so  old 
that  I  shall  not  relish  it  now.  However,  let  the  Lawyer  try  and 
get  a  little  business  out  of  me,  if  he  will. 

Lawyer  K.  Well,  if  you  don't  try  my  plan  you  may  try  all  the 
rest,  and  not  accomplish  inuch  in  improving  your  school  ;  and  if 
you  do  take  mine,  with  a  forfeit,  then  ten  to  one  a  good  many  of 
you  will  have  to  pay,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  escaping  '  with  a  whole 
skin'  myself. 

AIL     Speak  on. 

Lawyer  K,  The  secret  of  improving  this  school,  and  all  the 
schools  is  shoit ;  it  can  be  told  in  less  than  the  five  minutes  which 
now  remain.  If  you  wish  the  young  to  improve,  let  the  old  keep 
learning.  Let  the  elder  members  of  society  be  ever  learning  some- 
thing new,  useful  and  interesting,  and  we  shall  have  no  poor  schools. 
When  the  children  see  that  we  are  every  day  trying  to  learn  more, 
that  we  are  the  better  off  for  all  we  learn,  they  will  catch  our  spir- 
it. The  young  people  who  stand  between,  will  get  from  both  sides 
a  stimulus  to  improvement,  which  they  give  back  to  the  parents 
and  the  children.  The  children  will  not  be  made  dull  by  the  sleepy 
air  about  the  chimney  corner  ;  will  not  be  frozen  up  by  the  cold  of 
home  ;  but  will  feel  the  warm  glow  of  an  Iceland  family,  and  be 
better  off  than  they,  because  they  will  have  ihen^  good  schools,  as 
well  as  good  homes.  You  see  my  plan.  Gentlemen,  you  must 
settle  the  forfeit. 

Farmer  P,  The  lawyer  is  too  cunning  for  us.  But  what  if  we 
should  study  *  like  college  boysy*  as  neighbor  B.  said,  then.  Lawyer, 
you  will  lose  your  chance  of  collecting. 

Lawyer  K.      Aye,  but  I  might  charge  handsomely  for  advice 
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which  was  so  useful.  But  this  once,  at  least,  FU  labor  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  If  my  clients  will  take  my  advice,  they  shall  have  it 
for  nothing. 

Mr  L,  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
out,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  without  saying  a  word,  seeing 
our  eood  neighbor  M.  there,  trying  to  make  a  Gre.  I  hope  neigh- 
bor M.  will  take  no  offence  if  I  tell  what  has  been  in  my  mind. 

Mr  M.  No,  No;  only  I  shall  insist  that  you  shall  make  the 
fire  next  time,  for  I  have  had  trouble  enough  with  it. 

Farmer  P.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  contrive  how  to  do  it  without 
all  this  bother,  though  I  know  not  how,  unless  you  have  better  ma- 
terials and  a  better  fire-place.  As  to  your  school,  Lawyer  K.,  you 
will  never  have  a  good  school,  in  a  smoky  and  cold  house  like  this. 

Lawyer  K.  Well,  let  us  see  how  Mr  L.  is  going  to  set  the 
whole  matter  right. 

Mr  L.  Well,  then,  with  neighbor  M.'s  leave,  we  will  consider 
what  has  been  going  on.  First  came  a  shovel  full  of  coals,  fanned 
by  the  wind,  and  looking  bright  enough  to  set  the  world  on  fire ;  and 
down  they  went  upon  the  hearth,  which  you  see  has  not  taken  6re 
yet,  and  never  will ;  next  came  a  dozen  sticks  of  green  wood  laid 
half  a  mile  from  the  coals  ;  then  to  establish  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  fire  and  the  fuel,  came  a  peck  of  water  soaked 
chips. 

Mr  M,  Just  such  as  school  district  No.  5,  keeps  dried  in 
nature's  wood-house  —  but  what  next  ? 

Mr  L,  Why,  what  next,  but  the  grand  fire-making  instniment 
that  you  have  in  your  hands,  the  bellows,  which  1  am  sure  you  have 
been  using  a  full  half-hour,  raising  smoke  enough  to  stifle  us  and 
put  out  our  eyes. 

Mr  M.     Ah,  that's  the  fault  of  the  chimney,  the  draught  is  bad. 

Mr  L.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  have  not  a  good  school ;  for 
even  with  a  good  bellows  and  faithful  blowing,  we  are  likely  to  have 
no  fire.  If  you  want  to  have  a  good  school  you  must  have  a  good 
fire  :  so,  then,  to  make  the  fire  you  must  have  —  1.  Dry  fuel,  water 
will  not  burn.  2.  The  fire  must  touch  the  wood.  3.  The  fire  and 
wood  must  be  above  the  hearth,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  through. 

Mr  M.     And  4.     I  must  come  with  the  bellows !  \ 

Mr  h.  The  bellows,  man  !  no,  not  if  1  make  the  fire.  Give 
me  the  bellows,  and  let  me  bum  them  up.  All  nature  gives  the 
bellows.  Say  then,  4.  a  fir e-f  lace  with  a  good  draught  ;  let  the 
chimney  be  the  nose  of  the  bellows. 

Lawyer  K.    But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  my  proposition  ? 

Mr  Li.  Why  a  great  deal.  What  are  books  and  apparatus,  but 
fuel,  on  which  the  love  of  knowledge  may  feed  ?  And  what  the 
business  of  your  best  teacher  but  to  lay  them  where  the  mind  can 
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take  fair  and  fast  hold  of  them,  and  where  the  flame  may  be  fanned 
by  all  the  motives  of  improvement  ? 

Mr  M.  And  then  to  take  the  bellows  —  rewards  —  places  — 
—  flogging,  &c. 

Mr  L.  Nay,  man  —  to  let  it  burn  —  if  the  chimney  has  a 
good  draught,  i.  e.  Lawyer  K.,  to  quote  your  words,  if  the  old  keep 
Teaming  something  neu.\  and  useful,  and  interesting  —  if  the  *  set ' 
of  the  neighborhood  —  of  the  family  is  towards  useful  knowledge  — 
there'll  be  no  need  of  a  bellows.  —  1  tell  you  what,  neighbor,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  good  schools,  in  an  cm|)ty-nrmded,  idle-minded 
neighborhood.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  ours  is  so :  for  I'm  sure 
we  have  talked  long  enough  on  this  business  to  prove  that  we  are 
not. 

Lawyer  K.  I^ng  enough,  indeed.  Twenty  minutes  past  the 
time.     To  order,  gentlemen,  or  we  shall  have  no  school  at  all. 


ON  TEACHING  TO  READ  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

METHOD  OF  JACOTOT. 

The  higher  branches  of  instruction  are  very  properly  confined  to 
the  school  room  :  they  are  rendered  more  clear  and  interesting  by  the 
lessons  of  the  professional  teacher  :  he  can  assign  its  proper  place  to 
each,  and  consulting  their  natural  order,  prepare  by  one  the  way  for 
the  other.  But  there  is  another  department  of  education  in  which  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  mother,  will  accomplish  far  more  than  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher,  when  a  word  of  tenderness  wDl 
give  a  vigor  and  zeal,  that  cold  encouragement  and  commendation 
can  never  inspire.  It  is  in  learning  to  read ;  the  first,  the  simplest 
chapter,  it  is  true,  in  the  whole  science  of  education,  but  for  that 
very  reason,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important.  The 
child  may  be  harassed  and  disgusted  on  this  threshold  of  his  course, 
or  he  may  be  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  all  his 
faculties  brought  into  active  exertion.  It  is  the  first  bending  of 
the  twig  ;  Lnd  although  the  plia  ii  stem  may,  even  long  afler  this,  be 
compressed  into  a  regular  and  graceful  form  ;  yet,  far  quicker  and 
stronger  would  be  its  growth,  could  we  devote  that  time  of  correction 
to  restraining  its  luxuriance,  and  preserving  the  tendency  of  its  origi- 
nal direction. 

In  a  former  article  I  have  stated  the  origin  of  the  method  of  Jaco- 
tot.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  by  a  brief  illustration,  that  if  his 
method  do  not  fully  accomplish  this  object,  it  does  not,  at  least,  fall 
far  short  of  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  any  particular  work  be  generally 
adopted  as  the  text  of  this  exercise.    The  yarious  circumstances,  of 
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which  every  teacher  is  the  best  judge  for  his  own  pupils,  must  direct 
in  the  choice.  We  will  suppose  that  our  little  class  has  been  told  to 
commence  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  that  each  individual  holds 
that  work  in  his  hand.  Let  them  open  at  the  first  chapter,  and  be 
directed  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  first  verse.  The  instructor  then 
pronounces  the  word  zn,  and  the  class  repeats  it  aAer  him.  ^  This/ 
he  then  tells  them,  '  is  the  first  word  in  the  verse  ;  it  is  represented 
by  the  two  first  marks  that  you  see  there.  Now  observe  their  shape, 
for  you  will  soon  meet  them  again,  and  of  course  you  would  like  to 
recognise  them.     Can  you  describe  them? 

'  Ic'es  Sir,  The  first  looks  like  a  straight  mark,  the  other  has  two 
marks  instead  of  one,  and  there  is  a  line  across  the  top,  that  unites 
them: 

*  That  is  very  well  described.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  word,  Hh€»* 
Look  carefully  at  the  letters.     How  many  are  there  of  them  V 

«  Three,' 

*  Are  any  of  them  like  the  two  first  ?' 

Here  every  eye  will  be  running  from  letter  to  letter,  in  a  diligent 
comparison. 

*  No  Sir,  they  are  not  at  all  alike.* 

*  Well,  now  repeat  these  two  words,  and  then  we  will  pass  to  the 
next.' 

*  In  the  beginning,* 

*  This  word,'  continues  the  instructor,  '  is  very  long,  and  you  must 
take  care  to  pronounce  it  distinctly.  Now  tell  me  whether  you  can 
find  here  any  letter  that  you  have  seen  before.' 

Here  the  comparison  recommences,  and  is  attended  this  time 
with  better  success. 

*  O  yes,  Sir  ;  we  find  several,* 

*  How  many  ? ' 

'  Two  ;  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  is  repeated  twice,  and  then, 
there  is  the  last  letter  of  the  second  word,  too.' 

'  But  point  them  out  to  me.  Show  mc  in  which  part  of  the  word 
you  find  them.' 

'  The  last  letter  of  the  second  word  comes  directly  afler  the  first 
letter  in  this  word.' 

'That  is  very  well  done.  But  would  not  }'ou  like  to  have  some 
name  to  distinguish  that  letter  by,  just  as  you  distinguish  your  play- 
fellows, when  you  speak  to  them  ?  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  be 
obliged  to  say  first  letter  and  last  letter,  because  it  makes  you  say  a 
great  many  words,  in  order  to  tell  one  thing.' 

*  y«,  Sir,     Do  give  us  a  name.* 

'  I  will  give  you  one  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  you  must 
endeavor  to  recollect  it.  We  call  that  the  letter  e .  Now  can  any  one 
of  you  tell  why  it  is  called  so  ? ' 

This  is  apparently  a  difficult  question  for  children.  They  will 
probably  hesitate.  Some  may  not  perceive  the  answer  until  afler 
several  lessons;  but  they  will  at  last  decide  that  it  is  called  «,  because 
it  is  sounded  so  in  the  words  in  which  they  have  seen  it.    The  con- 
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sonant  sounds  are  more  difficult  to  analyze,  for  it  requires  far  greater 
effort  to  utter  them.  Perseverance,  however,  will  ultimately  succeed, 
and  give  the  exact  power  of  each  letter,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
combined. 

Should  the  scholar  forget  the  name  of  any  letter,  his  instructor 
should  never  hesitate  to  repeat  it  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  that  this 
forgetfulness  docs  not  proceed  from  neglect ;  for  while  the  mem- 
ory derives  a  large  share  of  its  strength  from  exercise,  it  is  as 
useless  to  strain  and  fatigue  it  in  a  search  after  what  is  lost,  as  to 
hope  that  you  can  recall  the  impression  to  softened  wax  without  im- 
printing it  anew. 

'  Well,  now,'  continues  the  instructor,  'you  say  that  this  letter  is 
called  e  because  it  represents  that  sound  in  the  word.  Now  pro- 
nounce the  whole  word  as  slowly  as  you  can.  Separate  the  other 
letter  from  that  which  you  call  f,  and  then  tell  me  what  name  you 
would  give  it.'  Here  the  instructor  will  probably  have  to  give 
in  example  of  the  drawled  utterance  that  6  requires,  but  he  avoids 
attaching  any  name  to  the  sound  of  the  first  letter.  The  class  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  sound  is  imperfect  by  itself,  and  cannot  be 
completed  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  next  letter.  They  will 
here  (as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first  observation)  remark,  that 
these  two  letters  differ  not  in  form  alone,  but  that  their  power  also  is 
different.  Leave  them  with  this  observation,  and  proceed  to  tell 
them  the  names  of  the  two  next  letters  that  have  been  repeated. 

They  will  remark,  that  t  (to  which  I  would  give  its  elementary  pow- 
'  er)  has,  like  e,  an  independent  sound  which  is  full  and  satisfactory  by 
itself.  Then  by  going  back  to  6  and  uniting  the  t,  first  with  the 
whole  syllable  as  ibe,  next  dropping  the  t,  and  sounding  the  i6  as  a 
perfect  syllable,  and  finally  omitting  the  6  also,  they  will  separate 
without  difficulty  the  two  letters  of  in,  and  discover  the  exact  power 
of  n. 

The  instructor  should  now  question  them  upon  the  letters. 

'  Are  all  letters  alike  ?  * 

'  No,  Sir.' 

'  In  what  do  they  differ  V 

*  In  shape.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?  ' 

*  In  sound.' 

*  Well,  how  do  they  differ  in  sound  V 

*  Why,  Sir,  e  and  /  are  not  alike.' 

'  But  sound  them  ;  I  wish  to  see  where  they  differ.' 
'c—iJ 

*  Very  well.  You  are  perfectly  correct.  But  the  other  letters,  b 
and  n  and  g,  are  they  alike  V 

^  No,  Sir ;  they  differ  just  as  e  and  t  differ.  One  makes  b,  the  other 
g,  and  the  other  n;  and  then  there  is  another  thing  in  which  they 
differ  from  e  and  t ;  tht7  do  not  form  a  distinct  sound  when  they 
stand  alone.' 

'  How  then  can  you  give  them  a  distinct  aound?  ' 

'  By  uniting  them  with  e  or  t.* 
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Before  we  proceed  farther,  we  should  require  the  claie  to  comhine 
all  the  fowels  and  cousooants  in  the  lesson ;  6  should  be  united  with 
i;  tk  with  ing,  and  in  short,  the  letters  should  be  changed  in  everj 
manner,  and  every  description  of  combination  formed  that  they  will 
admit  of.  The  class  may  then  be  told  that  the  different  kinds  of  letters 
that  they  have  observed,  have  specific  names  by  which  we  distinguish 
them,  when  we  speak  of  all  together,  without  mentioning  each  indi- 
vidual letter.  That  those  which  form  a  perfect  souud,  are  called 
vowels ;  the  others,  consonants ;  and  by  explaining  the  derivation  of 
these  words,  you  will  give  them  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory. 

The  first  lesson  may  end  here.  And  I  would  now  ask  whether  a 
faculty  of  those  little  minds  has  been  led  to  slumber  7  Memory 
has  caught  the  sounds  and  shapes  of  these  new  signs,  and  stored  them 
op  in  her  yet  unformed  reservoir.  Comparison  has  lent  her  aid  to 
mark  the  difference  of  form  by  which  each  is  distinguished,  and  to 
discover  the  various  powers  and  properties  of  each.  And  while  anal- 
yzing their  sounds,  while  composing  new  sounds  by  means  of  this 
analysis,  has  the  progress  of  this  class  been  confined  simply  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  acquired  in  the  art  of  reading ;  or  have  thej 
from  the  first  step  in  study,  been  shown  that  the  results  which  they 
obtain  are  in  proportion  to  their  exertions,  and  that  every  species  of 
intellectual  acquirement  must  be  earned  by  the  full  equivalent  of  intel- 
lectual effort? 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  second  lesson  we  must  require  that  each 
individual  repeat  the  words  and  principal  observations  of  the  first. 
Some  may  have  forgotten  the  words  and  names  of  the  letters  ;  they 
must  in  that  case  be  repeated  again.  But  the  observations  were  the 
result  of  their  own  exertions.  Now  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  the  recollection  of  arbitrary  signs  or  unconnected  facts, 
and  that  of  an  act  of  our  own  judgment.  We  cannot  recover  the 
former  without  returning  to  the  first  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but 
we  carry  with  us  a  clue  to  the  latter,  and  the  same  facts  by  which 
they  were  originally  suggested,  will  always  lead  us  back  to  them, 
even  long  afler  they  have  escaped  the  memory.  While,  therefore, 
we  would  assist  a  scholar  to  recall  the  name  of  an  arbitrary  sign,  we 
would  studiously  avoid  prompting  his  memory  with  regard  to  his  own 
observations. 

The  first  word  of  the  next  lesson  is  wholly  new,  — '  was.'  Afler 
it  has  been  repeated  it  should  be  compared  with  the  words  of  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ  should  be  marked  at 
minutely  as  those  of  their  agreement.  The  vowels  and  consonants 
should  be  carefully  noted  down  ;  each  letter  assigned  to  its  proper 
class,  and  combined  successively  with  the  letters  of  the  former  lessons. 
The  next  word  Uhe^  will  be  hailed  like  an  old  acquaintance,  nor  will 
the  re-appearance  of  tii  excite  less  pleasure.  Whenever  a  scholar 
meets  with  words  or  letters  that  he  has  seen  before,  he  feels  that 
his  knowledge  is  becoming  more  extensive  and  more  perfect,  and  that 
he  is  approaching  nearer  to  the  period,  when  all  the  stock  of  forma 
and  signs  shall  l^  closely  and  securdy  arranged  in  his  memory. 
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With  the  remaining  letters  of  this  word,  the — ord — you  should  pro- 
ceed as  with  the  other  new  letters  :  their  powers  should  be  ascertain- 
ed by  analysis,  and  they  should  then  be  combined  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  lesson.  The  very  next  word  will  show  how  much  this  course 
contributes  to  the  real  progress  of  the  scholar.  He  has  not  seen  this 
word  before,  he  may  suppose  at  first  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him 
to  sound  it ;  but  every  letter  of  which  it  is  composed  has  entered  into 
the  composition  of  some  of  the  words  that  he  already  knows  ;  he  has 
used  them  himself  in  the  course  of  his  various  combinations,  and  by  a 
few  moments  of  trial  and  study,  will  readily  discover  their  power  and 
value  in  their  present  form.  No  new  letters  occur  throughout  the 
Terse,  and  the  new  combinations  can  be  easily  read. 


EXCESSIVE      PUNISHMENT. 

The  remarks  of  Colet  and  Ascham,  in  a  preceding  article,  will 
.  scarcely  be  understood,  or  fairly  applied,  without  remembering  the 
peculiar  severity  of  that  day.  '  Time  was,'*  when  pain  was  con- 
sidered the  only  sentiment  which  could  be  safely  associated  with 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  the  love 
of  learnings  and  the  rod  was  deemed  as  necessary  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  Latin  rules  to  the  mind,  as  syrup  for  administering  a 
powder.  *  Flogging'  is  as  regularly  administered  to  the  young 
men,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  the  im))artiality  of  '  the  schoolmaster,' 
that  we  may  add,  young  no6/emen,  in  the  great  schools  of  England, 
as  to  her  sailors.  When  we  last  heard  of  their  discipline,  an  offender 
of  whatever  age  was  *  horsed,'  or  placed  on  the  back  of  another 
pupil,  and  given  over  to  the  executioner  employed  for  this  purpose, 
to  receive  the  appointed  blows  like  a  felon. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  the  system  to  which  this  belongs  than  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  German  ^  Conversations  Lexicon,'  the  basis  of  the 
*  Encyclopedia  Americana.' 

'  Hauberle  and  Neuman  relate,  that  John  James  Hauberle,  the 
,  schoolmaster  of  a  small  Suabian  town,  during  the  51  years  and  7 
.  months  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  according 
to  a  moderate  calculation,  gave  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
911,517  blows  with  a  slick  — 24,010  strokes  with  a  rod  —  20,989 
ferulings  — 136,715  blows  with  the  hand — 10,235  slaps  upon  the 
chops  —  7905  boxes  on  the  ears — 1,115,800  raps  on  the  head, 
and  12,763  notabenes  with  the  Bible,  Catechism,  Psalm  Book, 
and  Grammar.  777  times  he  made  boys  kneel  upon  peas ;  and 
613  times  upon  a  three  cornerad  piece  of  wood.  He  obliged  5001 
scholars  to  wear  the  picture  of  an  ass  upon  the  breast ;  a.id  1707 
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to  hold  out  the  rod ;  —  not  to  mention  the  punishments  which 
were  inflicted  extempore.  Of  the  blows  with  a  stick,  800,000 
were  for  not  learning  Latin  vocabularies,  and  of  the  strokes  with 
t  rod,  7,600  were  for  not  learning  passages  of  the  Bible  and 
hymns. 

Without  discussing  the  truth  of  an  account  taken  from  a  work 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  the  '  Conversations  Lexicon,'  or  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  the  smile  it  will  excite  in  our  readers,  we  could 
almost  weep  when  we  think  of  the  abuses  we  have  ourselves 
more  than  once  known.  We  only  give  place  to  this  curious  cak^u- 
lation,  from  recollecting  the  habits  of  some  distinguished  masters 
of  the  old  school,  whose  ferule  and  '  taws '  are  now  the  food  of 
worms.  We  shall  never  forget  one,  the  shadow  of  whose  authority 
made  us  quail,  who  applied  the  little  instrument  we  have  named, 
with  its  three  fold  lash,  for  every  error  in  Latin  quantity  which 
occurred  in  a  recitation !  To  reckon  his  blows,  '  not  to  mention 
those  inflicted  extempore,'  would,  we  fear,  be  almost  hopeless. 

One  of  our  friends  well  remembers  his  receiving  so  severe  blows 
in  childhood,  for  forgetting  his  lesson,  that  his  mother  was  com^ 
pelled  to  apply  remedies.  And  not  many  days  have  passed,  since 
we  heard  of  a  poor  boy  who  asked,  why  it  was  that  when  the 
master  boxed  his  ears,  his  head  turned,  and  he  could  scarcely  hear 
what  the  master  said, —  a  discipline  to  which  a  whole  class  were 
sometimes  subjected !  Are  teachers,  indeed,  ignorant  that  such 
blows  may  produce  deafness,  and  that  they  almost  necessarily  give 
rise  to  a  temporary  confusion  of  memory  ? 

But  we  are  not  ready  to  concede,  that  because  corporal  punish- 
ment is  not  useful  to  drive  in  learning ;  or  because  it  may  be 
wrongly  administered,  that  it  is  not  sometimes  important,  (we  be- 
lieve very  rarely)  in  subduing  violent  passion,  or  to  form  a  counter 
motive  to  some  inveterate  propensity  or  habit. 

As  we  have  formerly  remarked,  the  Great  £dncator  of  man 
employs  bodily  pain  as  a  means  of  discipline;  and  multitudes,  from 
the  time  of  David  to  this  day,  have  acknowledged  its  happy  influ- 
ence. We  are  persuaded,  that  in  the  days  of  childhood,  the  rod 
sometimes  produced  good  effects  on  ourselves,  and  aided  us  to 
master  feelings,  in  view  of  this  object  of  terror,  which  might  other- 
wise have  assumed  the  tyranny  of  habits,  before  reason  had  learned 
to  hold  the  reins  of  passion.  We  have  had  more  than  one  pupil, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  we  never  gained,  until  we  bad 
assisted  him,  in  this  way,  to  govern  himself.  We  believe  that 
expessive  punishment  is  ruinous  to  the  character,  while  thorough 
discipline  is  indispensable. 
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mented  with  rhea malic  toothache  for  yean,  from  trying  to  *  harden  him- 
self,' by  sitting  with  wet  feet  The  January  ihaw^  exposes  a  school 
very  much  to  colds,  and  requires  more  caution  than  frosty  weather. 

Keep  a  thermometer  in  your  room ;  for  your  variable  state  of  body  is 
no  test  of  the  proper  temperature.  Ventilate  it  well  several  times  a  day ; 
but  do  not  let  your  pupils  be  exposed  to  the  cold,  while  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration. 

THE    WORLD. 

Teach  your  pupils  not  merely  to  study  at  school,  but  to  look  abroad,  and 
observe  the  face  of  nature.  If  they  will  watch  the  freezing  of  water,  and 
the  snow  flakes,  they  will  see  the  process  of  crystalization.  Point  out 
to  them  the  changes  in  the  air,  produced  by  different  kinds  of  weather. 
Let  them  look  out  for  the  Aurora  Boreolis. 

VEGETABLES. 

Let  them  mark  how  this  is  the  season  of  sleep  in  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  show  them  how  much  better  living  plants  resist  the  frost,  than  tilings 
without  life.  They  may  learn,  however,  even  now,  to  distinguish  the 
Tarious^kinds  of  evergreens  and  mosses  ;  and  may  be  tauffht  to  conceive 
of  those  countries  where  winter  is  perpetual.    Do  you  find  any  insects  or 

Slants  on  the  snow,  in  your  region  ?    If  so,  let  them  be  watched  and 
escribed. 

ANIMALS. 

Most  of  the  birds  have  gone  from  the  north,  to  warm  climates.  Let  the 
departure  of  others  be  noted ;  and  let  the  children  observe  how  the  robins, 
and  snow  birds,  and  partridges  get  their  food. 

The  frogs  and  reptiles  have  buried  themselves  for  the  winter ;  and  the 
bears  and  hedgehogs,  where  they  exist,  have  generally  gone  to  sleep  for 
the  season.  The  fox,  the  rabbity  tlie  squirrel,  and  the  deer,  may  be  traced 
in  the  snow ;  and  much  instruction  and  amusement  may  be  derived  from 
watching  their  habits,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Do  not  allow  your 
pupils  to  pass  over  that  change  of  color  in  the  coats  of  several  of  the 
animals,  by  which  the  Creator  enables  them  to  conceal  tliemselves  in  the 
season  of  snow. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

The  clear  nights  of  winter  show  the  stars  in  their  greatest  lustre. 
Teach  your  pupils  tlie  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  if  no  other,  and  the 
situation  of  the  north  star.    Point  out  the  planets,  when  they  are  visible. 

VtnuSy  is  the  morning  star  until  March,  and  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  early  rising  in  a  clear  morning.  I  have  seen  it  cast  a  distinct  shadow. 
Jupiter  can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  a  clear  evening.  It  is  on  the  meridian 
^or  south  of  us)  at  six  o'clock ;  and  of  course  sets  afler  10  o'clock.  Saturn 
18  visible  at  the  same  time  as  Jupiter,  (if  not  obscured  by  its  light,)  a  little 
lower  down.  The  rings  of  Saturn  and  satellites  of  Jupiter,  may  be  seen 
with  a  good  telescope.  Mart  rises  late  in  the  morning,  and  sets  before 
evening.  Mercury  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

In  pointing  out  the  wonders  of  Nature,  forget  not  to  lead  the  minds 
of  your  pupils  to  Him  who  made  them  all. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

It  seems  now  to  be  felt  by  all  parties  on  education  that "  someihing 
woLst  be  done "  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  responsible  task.  It  is  also 
conceded,  that  practice  is  indispensable  to  make  a  thorough  teacher;  and 
some  believe  that  this  is  enough.  One  gentleman,  himself  concerned  in  an 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  teacliers,  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  the 
seminaries  founded  for  this  purpose  as  dangerous  monopolies !  We  will  not  ^ 
stop  to  examine  the  consistency  of  their  course ;  for  we  are  happy  to  find 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of  education,  who  deem  it 
of  tiie  highest  importance  to  communicate  to  the  young  teacher,  a  part  oH 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him ;  and  who  think  that 
the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  are  as  important  to  an 
instructor,  as  the  science  of  Physiology  and  the  art  of  operating,  to  the 
surgeon.  The  last  month  furnishes  many  indications  of  progress  on  this 
subject. 

GoT^ttOf  \Volf8,  of  PknnsVLVapnIa,  m  Ins  late  "message  to  t"?:?  ^^psln- 
ture  of  that  State,  urges  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  for  the 
education  of  its  citizens  as  '< should  secure  the  education  and  instruction 
of  a  competent  number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers;  who  will  not  only 
iHi  prepared,  but  well  qualified,  to  take  u|K)n  themselves  the  government  of 
t!ie  schools,  and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  pupils." 

In  New  York  the  committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Common  Education,  in  July  last,  to  promote  the  estaUishment 
of  a  Central  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Common  School  Teachers 
in  that  State,  have  recently  issued  an  address  setting  forth  the  importance 
and  nec43ssity  of  such  an  institution,  and  warmly  urging  the  friends  of 
puhlic  instruction  in  all  the  Counties  of  the  State,  to  hold  meetings  on  this 
subject  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  to  unite  in  soliciting  tlie  attention  of  the 
Legislriture  to  it,  at  their  approaching  session. 

In  the  Oxford  Academy,  New  York,  which  we  should  regard  from  its 
catalogue  as  flourishing,  we  find  that  a  course  of  Lectures  is  to  be  com- 
menced in  School-keeping,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  ])repare 
for  that  profession,  with  a  course  of  regular  recitations  on  the  subject.  The 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  in  many  other  Academies. 

Schools  at  the  West. 

The  progress  of  efforts  to  j)romote  education  in  "  the  West "  —  the 
great,  the  rising  West  —  continues  to  be  encouraging.  The  want  of  it  is 
fdt ;  and  this  is  the  first,  and  the  most  important  step,  towards  procuring  a 
supply.  In  our  last  number,  we  recorded  the  meetings  of  tliree  conven- 
tions of  teachers  and  friendsof  education,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky ;  and  dur- 
ing the  present  month,  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  to  organize  a 
School  Society  for  the  State. 

A  similar  association  formed  in  Indiana,  have  been  engaged  in  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  education  throughout  the  State,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  |>eople  to  action.    The  following  are  extracts  from  tlieir  report  -— 

**  Ji  large  majority  of  the  rising  generation  are  destitute  of  any  privileges 
of  instruction.  In  nine  townships  from  which  a  full  tabular  report  was 
letuniedy  cohtainiog  about  9,000  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age, 
•only  919  attended  school  last  year,  and  the  larger  ]Nurt  of  those  for  thrae 
wiftn'ha  only.    But  one  in  six  are  Me  to  read  ;  one  in  nine  to  write,  one 
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in  nxtecD  baTe  studied  arithmHic ;  one  in  one  hundred  |?eogmTihy,  &e. 
one  in  one  hundred  aud  fortyfive,  graiiiniar.  In  the  tlirce  counties  of 
Waahtni^on,  Jackmn  and  Lawrence,  containing  a  population  of  27,000; 
only  1,5'21  attend  school  in  summer,  and  3,433  in  winter.  Making  an 
avcra^  in  winter  of  one  scholar  to  two  fumilii^s,  and  in  summer,  less. 

"There  are  plnres  in  some  of  the  oldest  counties  in  the  state  where 
from  40  to  TO  children  have  lived  till  now  without  any  privileges  of 
ini<truction,  and  others  where  it  has  l»een  the  fact  for  live  or  six  yearsL 
Circulars  from  other  parts  of  the  state  hring  accounts  equally  gloomy. 
One  n.*|K>rt8  a  township  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  school  during  the  past 
}f^4sr.  In  one  neigliliorhood  where  |>ersonal  in(|uiry  has  l>een  made  ia 
every  family,  out  of  48  children  under  21  years  of  age,  six  only  could 
read,  and  two  write  a  little.  In  another,  among  GO  children  only  eight 
vould  read.** 

Painful  08  these  facts  are,  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  they  are  devel- 
ope<l,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  Americans  will  rest,  until  some  mode  be 
found  to  enlighten  this  mass  of  uncultivated  mind. 

In  Michigan,  we  perceive  that  this  sul>ject  is  receiving  attention.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Detroit  Courier,  in  which  we  find  some  interesting  essays  on 
education,  that  the  schools  of  that  place  are  well  taught,  and  that  several 
literary  asBOciationa  exist  for  various  objects. 

Education  and  the  Press. 

It  is  no  slight  indication  of  interest  in  education,  that  it  commands,  to  00 
great  an  extent,  the  services  of  that  engine  which  moves  the  civilized 
world  —  the  Press.  Anions  the  books  with  which  it  is  continually  bur- 
dened, a  large  i>art  are  designed  for  the  young.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of 
claiming  for  a  book  a  place  in  the  school ;  and  no  l)ook  will  so  readily  find 
a  publinhcr,  as  a  good  juvenile  work.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  see,  tiiat  the 
day  of  trifles  is  fiassing  away ;  and  that  the  name  of  ^  a  Parley  lK)ok  "  is 
l>ecoming  somewhat  reproachful,  from  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  highly  em1)eili8hc4l  works  under  tliis  tide,  are  found  to  pos- 
sess little  permanent  value. 

The  interest  exhibited  in  this  by  the  Periodical  Press,  is  an  omen  not 
less  gratifying.  A  groat  ninnbcr  of  our  newspapers  not  only  copy  and 
circulate  articles  on  this  subject,  but  oflcii  present  valuable  original 
essays. 

Lancasterian  Schools  in  Turkey. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Turks  are  becoming  eager  for  instnictiou  and  are  introduc- 
ing the  Lancastcrian  system  of  instruction  among  themselves.  Two 
schools,  embracing  nearly  seven  hundred  youths  between  twelve  and 
twenty  yours  of  n^,  arc  already  in  successful  operation.  It  is  also  added, 
that  they  are  urgmg  the  £nglish  in  that  city  to  prepare  books,  maps, 
charts,  cards,  lessons,  translations,  &c.  as  fast  as  possible.  They  wish  tor 
the  largest  and  best  maps,  which  they  can  find,  of  every  country.  These, 
they  copy,  if  not  in  their  own  language,  and  write  their  names  in  Turkisb. 
They  manifest  much  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  labor  of  preparing 
lx>oks,  ond  suppose  that  a  large  geography  can  be  be  made  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  with  perfect  case ! 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

The  combination  of  manual  labor  with  study,  as  a  means  of  economr 
and  health,  is  gidning  attention  constantly.    A  number  of  institutions  dt 
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Midy  existing;,  are  beginning  to  adopt  it,  a«  a  pari  b/ their  regular  course  ^ 
discipline  —  the  only  mode  in  our  view  of  making  a  fair  experiment. 

T^e  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  advises  the  adoption  of  this  system  in 
seminaries  for  teachers,  proposed  in  his  message,  and  the  Seminary  at- 
Andover  (Mass.)  has  made  provision  for  the  lalior  of  its  students.    The 
interest  in  other  states  at  the  North,  is  manifested  by  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  places  at  these  schools,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  of  parents. 

But  we  are  most  gratified  to  see  the  system  embraced  with  so  deep  in- 
terest at  the  South.  In  tlie  report  of  tlie  Manual  Labor  School  of  the 
Georgia  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  experiment 
there  made,  furnislies  sntii* factory  evidence  that  in  that  climate  also,  and 
^ith  southern  constitutions,  lalior  promotes  study  as  well  as  health. 

The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia  presents  it  in  the  same  view, 
and  advises  its  introduction  into  tlie  school  system  of  that  State. 


NOTICES. 


Alphabet  of  Botany  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  James  Rennie, 
A.  M.  Revised  and  Corrected  for  the  Use  of  American  Schools, 
by  Arabella  Clark,  Principal  of  Female  Department  Mechanics' 
School.     New  York  :  Peter  Hill.     1833.     18mo.  pp.  130. 

An  interesting  introduction  to  Botany,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, and  calculated  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study.  Its  arrangement  is 
8imple,and  scienti6c  terms  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Those  which 
are  used,  are  introduced  with  explanations  which  will  render  them  intelli- 
gible, and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well  executed  engravings.  We 
rejoice  to  see  it  issuing  from  tlie  "'  Mechanics^  School," 

Lessons  in  Greek  ;  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Lan- . 
guage  as  a  living  tongue.     By  Theodore  Dwigut,  Jun.^    Spring- 
field :  G.  &  C.  Merriam.     1833.     12mo.  pp.  104. 

We  have  looked  over  this  attempt  to  render  the  language  of  our  sacred 
book  more  accessible,  with  great  interest.  It  is  a  grannnar,  on  the  simple 
plan  of  nature,  and  proposes  to  let  the  pupil  lenrn  Greek  as  he  learns  < 
English,  bv  speaking  and  writing,  analysing  and  spelling  words,  as  they 
occur  in  phrases  and  combining  them  into  new  phrases,  and  thus  present- 
ing the  theory,  as  he  proceeds  in  the  practice  of  grammar.  It  will  find  no 
favor  with  the  "  conservatives"  in  education ;  reformers  will  welcome  it 

The  Young  Man's  Guide.  Boston:  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  & 
Holden.     1833.     18mo.  pp.  320. 

So  brief  a  title  is  a  rare  luxury  to  a  reader,  as  well  as  to  an  editor,  and 
printer.  The  book  is  marked,  in  general,  with  the  same  terseness  and  point ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  guide  for  young  men 
to  the  common  duties  of  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  docs  not 
profess  to  refer  to  another  world  ;  and  we  think,  docs  not  bring  forward 
the  highest  sanctions  of  duty,  so  much  as  it  ought.  But  it  presents  those 
detaiki  of  morals  and  manners,  for  want  of  which  a  christian  character  is 
frequently  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  sometimes  rendered  doubtful  in  the 
flow  of  the  workL    The  concluding  chapters  ought  to  be  read  by  eveiy 
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teacher  and  parent  As  out  own  copy  was  lent,  we  borrowed  another, 
which  wc  found  had  already  been  the  means  of  destroying  the  box  of  an 
inveterate  stiuff-taker.  If  the  author  do3s  no  more,  he  will  have  the  thanks 
of  more  than  one  of  this  i^enoration,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  next.  Like 
-other  works,  this  has  its  defects.  The  style  needs  attention ;  and  the  author 
temetimes  mistakes  his  own  peculiarities  for  universal  principles. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  :  with 
the  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables,  by  J.  R.  Young. 
Revised  and  Corrected  bv  J.  D.  Williams.  Philadelphia :  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1833.     8vo.  pp.  348. 

We  have  just  received  this  vohima  of  the  course  of  mathematics,  by 
Young,  and  are  able  to  give  it  only  a  cursory  examination ;  but  we  find 
reason  to  believe  it  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Geometry. 

The  Teacher's  Gift  for  1834.     Boston :  Brown  &  Peirce. 

This  little  work  consists  of  a  series  of  brief  maxims,  one  for  each  week, 
followed  by  a  few  remarks.  A  blank  space  is  left  below  for  references 
^ To  the  Scriptures,""  "To  History,"  *'  To  Observation,"  for  illustration  or 
proof,  which  are  to  bo  filled  up  by  the  pupil  for  the  weekly  exatninatiocK 
We  admire  the  plan.  A  book  thus  compiled  by  the  pupil,  would  be 
wortli  fifty  which  he  should  merely  read  for  amusement.  It  would  teach 
him  the  most  important  of  lessons  —  to  think. 

The  Child's  Annual.     Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.     1834.    18mo. 

,  We  were  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  this  a  volume  which  we  could 
•cheerfully  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  stories  are  written  with 
ffood  taste,  iu  a  spirit  which  discovers  that  the  wzlfart  of  the  children  is  not 
forgotten,  in  the  attempt  to  pleitsc.  Many  of  the  other  articles  are  instruct 
live  as  well  as  interesting.  T4io  style  of  execution  is  handsome,  without 
any  expensive  superfluity. 

Scenes  of  American  Wealth  and  Industry,  in  Produce,  Manufac- 
tures, Trade,  the  Fisheries,  &c.     Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.  J6mo. 

An  interestiug  and  instructive  work,  in  a  familiar  style,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  fireside  companion  of  a  child's  winter  evening,  or  a  commentary 
on  his  geography. 

Berquin's  Children's  Friend.     4  vols.  18mo.     Munroe  &  Francis. 

We  have  never  saen  a  rival  to  this  work  of  Berquin's,  in  its  power  of 

impressing  principles  by  narrative  and  dialogue.     It  is  contined,  indeed, 

to  morals  and  manners,  but  its  author  knew  how  to  give  a  peculiar  charm 

,   to  truth.     We  rejoice  that  a  new  and  well  executed  American  edition  has 

.  appeared.    We  have  only  to  wish  that  it  may  soon  be  disposed  of,  and 

then  we  hope  to  S3e  one  more  thoroughly  Americanized  in  its  character. 

Youth's  Sketch  Book.     LiUy.  Wait  &  Co.     1834. 

A  book  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  well  fitted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and 
the  hearts  of  the  young.    To  us,  it  has  been  highly  interesting. 

Exercises  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

A  series  of  **  tjxercisas  or  examples  iu  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,"  pro. 
pared  by  Mr  Grund,  have  baeo  published  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
together  with  Keys  (or  the  use  of  teachers.  They  are  designed  to  acccra* 
pany  treatii^oa  this  subject,  and  to  afford  a  variety  of  practical  exerciseai 
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from  instruction.     To  provide  for  these, we  have  six  institutions: 

1.  The  oldest  and  most  northern,  which  lias  furnished  teachers  to 
most  of  the  others,  is  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

2.  The  New  York  Institution,  of  New  York.  3.  The  Institution 
at  Canajoharie,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  4.  The  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  at  Philadelphia.  5.  The  Ohio  Institution,  at  Columbus. 
6.  The  Kentucky  Asylum,  at  Danville. 

The  American  Asylum  was  nobly  endowed  by  Congress.  It  is 
thus  well  provided  with  buildings  and  workshops  ;  and  is  enabled 
to  receive  pupils  below  the  cost  of  their  board  and  instruction.  It 
contains  I'M  pupils,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  indigent,  and  are 
provided  for  by  legislative  grants,  from  every  State  except  Rhode 
Island.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  sustain  15  to  20  deaf  mutes, 
each,  at  this  institution  ;  Vermont,  from  25  to  30  :  Massachusetts, 
60  ;  and  Connecticut,  20  to  30. 

The  New  York  Institution  has  124  pupils,  and  that  at 
Canajoharie,  34.  The  State  of  New  York  supports  90  pupils  at 
the  institution  in  New  York,  and  -24  at  Canaioharie. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Institution  at  INew  York  is  suffering 
for  want  of  funds.  There  arc  men  of  the  spirit  of  Perkins,  and 
there  is  a  generous  legislature,  in  that  liberal  State.  Will  ihey 
not  furnish  all  the  aid  which  tliese  children  of  misfortune  need  ? 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  80  pupils.  Of  these  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  50,  and  Maryland  for  20.  New 
Jersey  supports  12  to  15  pupils,  divided  between  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York  Institutions. 

The  Ohio  Institution  has  25  pupils,  and  that  of  Kentucky  pro- 
bably an  equal  number.  A  few  of  them  are  sustained  by  the 
public  funds.  We  believe  no  States,  except  those  we  have  named, 
have  made  any  provision  for  the  education  of  this  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  community  ;  nor  can  we  hope  that  they  will  gain 
attention,  until  the  importance  of  general  education  is  more  deeply 
felt  in  the  same  States. 

In  the  northern  institutions,  colored  pupils  are  received  as  well 
as  white  ;  but  of  the  743  mutes  of  lliis  class,  a  very  small  number 
are  yet  under  instruction. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  from  some  strange  apathy  or  prejudice  in 
the  friends  of  the  deaf-mute,  or  from  the  neglect  of  the  more 
enlightened  around  them,  the  appropriations  have  almost  always 
exceeded  the  amount  demanded  by  applicants;  and  a  portion  of 
the  fund  appropriated  by  Rlassachusetts,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  for  want  of  subjects  presented  for  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  necessary  in  most  of  the  States  blessed  with 
institutions,  to  make  special  efforts  to  search  out,  and  bring  to  the 
proper  officer,  the  children  thus  growing  up,  almost  like  the  beasts 
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that  perish.  In  the  midst  of  moral  and  intellectual  light,  they  stand 
shrouded  in  utter  darkness  ;  and  yet,  there  is  often  no  kind  hand 
stretched  forth,  even  to  point  their  parents  to  the  means  of  illu- 
mination. 

In  a  former  volume,  we  have  described  the  course  of  instruction 
adopted  in  these  institutions.  It  is  the  American  system,  founded 
on  the  French  system,  as  practised  during  the  visit  of  Mr  Gallaudet, 
(the  first  principal  of  the  American  Asylum)  at  Paris.  The  plan 
of  Sicard,  at  that  time  presiding  over  the  institution  at  Paris,  was 
encumbered  with  forms  and  metaphysics  from  which  it  was  happily 
freed  at  Hartford,  and  its  spirit  preserved  in  the  more  simple  and 
enlarged  method  of  nature.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  leach  the  deaf-mutes 
the  tongue  of  her  mother,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner 
that  she  communicates  it  to  her  children  who  are  blessed  with  hear- 
ing, (t  is  to  teach  the  signification  of  words  by  means  of  external 
objects,  and  the  visible,  natural  signs  or  expressions,  or  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  to  teaoh  their  combinations  by  incessant  and  varied 
practice  ;  and  Men,  and  not  till  then,  to  combine  examples  into 
rules,  and  practice  by  means  of  principles.  On  this  plan,  the  deaf 
mute  makes  progress  in  the  use  of  language,  which  surprises  all 
who  notice  it,  and,  like  their  companions  in  misfortune  —  the  blind 
—  acquire  in  months,  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  combina- 
tion of  words,  which  the  absurd  methods  of  many  schools  do  not 
communicate  in  years,  if  at  all. 

We  have  said  that  this  is  done  *  by  means  of  external  objects, 
and  the  visible,  natural  signs  or  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling.' 
In  regard  to  the  first,  the  process  of  pointing  to  the  various  objects 
around  us,  or  their  pictures,  and  in  repeating  the  names,  and  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  repeat  them,  is  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

*  The  visible  and  natural  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling,'  are 
so  much  excluded  by  our  sedate  habits,  and  our  fear  of  ^  apish 
tricks '  and  *  theatrical  manner,'  that  we  almost  deny  their  use, 
even  to  our  orators.  But  who  has  ever  witnessed  unrestrained 
feelings  —  whether  in  the  burst  of  eloquence,  or  the  outbreakings  of 
passion,  or  the  overflowings  of  sentiment  —  that  has  not  read  more 
in  the  fixed  attitude,  and  the  impassioned  gesture,  and  the  illumi- 
nated or  darkened  countenance,  and  the  glancing  eye,  than  he 
could  read  in  the  mere  words  which  were  uttered  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  encounter  volleys  of  reproach  from  the  tongue,  than  that 
withering  look  of  scorn,  or  that  appalling  frown  of  rebuke,  which 
is  inspired  by  some  of  our  great  minds? 

We  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  diffusion  of  this  only  universal 
language^  some  of  whose  most  abstract  signs,  such  as  '  truth,'  and 

*  falsehood,'  are  individually  the  same,  among  the  deaf  mutes  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri.     In  a  visit  to 
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the  great  Reclusorio,  or  public  poor  bouse  of  Naples,  we  found 
ourselves  perfectly  at  home  with  its  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  by 
means  of  signs  acquired  in  the  Uniled  States ;  while  they  were 
compelled  to  act  as  my  inter|)reters,  with  the  speaking  beings 
around  us.  We  have  found  this  language  equally  familiar  to  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  Italian,  and  the  Frenchman, —  to  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  North  American  Indian.  And 
we  may  add,  we  have  felt  its  influence  more  than  that  of  any 
attempt  we  ever  heard,  to  encumber,  with  articulate  sounds, 
*  thoughts  that  breathe,'  only  when  they  glance  wnth  the  lightning, 
from  eye  to  eye.  We  may  be  considered  enthusiasts  —  and  so 
will  he  who  talks  of  the  power  of  music  to  those  who  never  heard 
or  practised  it.  Temperance  societies  have  been  formed  in  the 
Asylum  at  Hartford  and  New  York,  which  have  their  meetings, 
and  speeches  by  gesture,  and  seem  to  exert  a  happy  influence  on 
those  who  fall  in  the  way  of  temptation. 

There  is  another  mode  of  communication,  irksome  indeed  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  compared  with  the  striking  rapidity  of  the 
language  of  gesture  and  expression,  but  still  involving  an  alge- 
braic precision,  and  a  compressed  form  of  abstract  terms,  which 
belongs  only  to  words.  It  is  by  an  alphabet  of  the  fingers,  known 
indeed  to  many,  but  which  we  have  presented  in  this  number,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  new  and  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
our  readers,  and  useful  to  more.  A  slight  experiment  will  show 
the  vast  superiority  of  this  single-handed  or  Spanish  alphabet,  to 
the  double-handed  signs  of  letters,  with  which  we  were  accustom- 
ed to  transmit  the  mysteries  of  our  childish  days,  that  were  too 
sacred  or  too  dangerous  for  utterance.  In  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation, it  is  obvious  that  each  word  must  be  spelled.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  hand  indicates  the  close  of  the  word  ;  and  only  a 
practised  hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  are  necessary  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  an  oral  conversation,  while  it  is  going  on.  We  have 
known  this  done  in  society  ;  and  a  mute  was  enabled  to  write  down 
immediately  the  principal  remarks  made.  We  present  it,  however, 
not  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  of  essential  service  in  the 
communications  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  the  voice  might  dis- 
turb ;  or  with  a  deaf  friend.  We  have  witnessed  its  convenience, 
in  the  intercourse  of  a  lady  with  her  domestics  or  children,  oo 
household  aflfairs  not  interesting  to  a  social  circle.  We  believe 
these  tangible  signs  would  help  to  engage  a  child's  attention  to  the 
less  obvious  forms  of  the  written  alphabet,  and  to  assist  his  memory 
in  spelling  ;  and  we  have  known  it  employed  in  spelling  classes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  our  Institutions  generally  provide  in- 
struction for  their  pupils  in  some  branch  of  industr}' ;  and  that  they 
prove  good  workmen,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    INDIVIDUAL    EFFORT  — 
As  txhibiitd  in  tht  Asylum  for  Poor  Children^  at  Lodt  in  Switzerland. 

I  RECOLLECT  DO  narrative  which  interested  my  childish  feelings 
more  than  an  account  of  the  Orphan  House  of  Franke  —  now- 
one  of  the  noblest  establishments  in  Germany  —  founded  and 
sustained  by  the  labors  and  prayers  of  a  single,  pennyless  indi- 
vidual. I  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of 
past  times,  which  could  neither  be  explained  nor  repeated.  And 
yet  it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  an  institution  scarcely  less  remarkable, 
founded  and  sustained,  not  by  an  eminent  and  well-known  divine, 
but  by  a  solitary  female  —  not  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  kingdom, 
but  in  a  village,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Jura. 

Few  objects  interest  a  traveller,  who  regards  his  own  species 
with  interest,  more  than  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  different  sides  of  a  boundary  line.  The  industry,  and 
neatness,  and  comfort  of  one  canton  or  kingdom,  is  exchanged  for 
negligence  in  agriculture,  poverty  in  buildings,  and  wretchedness 
and  beggary  in  the  people,  on  passing  the  limits  of  another.  None 
that  ever  passed  from  the  canton  of  Vaud,  to  that  of  Friberg,  can 
have  failed  to  notice  it.  The  transition  from  level,  fertile  France, 
to  the  mountainous,  barren  regions  of  Switzerland,  is  not  less 
striking.  In  leaving  France,  I  passed  through  a  wretched  village, 
in  which  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  decay,  but  none 
that  bore  the  marks  of  recent  origin,  or  even  of  repairs  —  and  its 
tavern  might  have  graced  the  'lail  piece'  of  Hogarth,  with  the 
ruined  world  upon  its  tottering  sign-post.  The  police  officer  who 
examined  the  traveller's  passport,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  do- 
minions of  his  ^  Most  Christian  Majesty,'  was  the  only  individual  who 
seemed  to  be  n)uch  above  the  rank  of  mendicity,  and  scarcely  an 
indication  was  to  be  seen  of  industry  or  comfort.  A  bridge  sepa- 
rated the  mighty  empire  from  its  insignificant  neighbor — the  canton 
of  Neufchatel  —  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  Jura.  A  rugged 
road  soon  brought  us  to  the  summit,  in  view  of  a  valley  which  is 
the  original  seat  of  the  watch  manufactory  of  Switzerland.  The 
first  dwellings  I  encountered,  evideritly  belonged  to  a  different  order 
of  beings.  Simple  as  they  were,  the  neatness  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  grounds  and  gardens  around  them  were 
kept,  formed  a  striking  and  cheering  contrast  to  the  miserable  huts 
I  had  left.  The  inhabitants  were  seldom  visible  ;  but  there  was 
generally  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  made 
roe  think  of  home. 

I  soon  entered  the  village  of  Locle,  whose  chief  attraction  was 
the  Asylum  of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  for  the  education  of  poor 
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children.  My  first  inquiries  were  made  of  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  at  which  1  lodged.  He  knew  little  more  of  it,  than  that  it 
was  superintended  and  sustained  by  this  lady  —  that  the  children 
appeared  to  be  well-trained  —  that  those  who  went  into  families 
conducted  well,  and  were  found  valuable  domestics.  1  had  heard 
of  it  as  distinguished  for  its  religious  character,  and  inquired  of 
my  landlord,  (who  was  evidently  not  interested  in  this  part  of  the 
establishment)  —  whether,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Momiei*s,  as  the 
Pietists  or  Methodists,  or  Evangelicals  of  Switzerland  are  called, 
with  the  members  of  the  establishment,  any  religious  influence 
was  exerted  there  which  was  not  approved.  He  replied  that 
the  pupils  were  taught  a  great  deal  of  religion,  but  '  he  believed 
they  never  got  so  much  as  to  do  them  any  harm.'  This  was  the 
only  information  1  could  obtain  before  visiting  this  institution. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  village  I  found  the  Asylum  bearing 
the  same  marks  of  gradual  progress  as  the  farm  of  a  settler  in  one 
of  our  new  counties  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
it  had  expanded,  from  an  old  Swiss  cottage,  so  as  to  occupy  sev- 
erpl  buildings,  of  respectable  size. 

On  entering  one  of  the  buildings,  I  found  it  occupied  by  boys 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  part  of  them  were  in  a 
school-room  receiving  instruction,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in 
various  mechanical  employments  adapted  to  their  age  and  strength. 
In  a  neighboring  building,  the  girls  were  divided  in  the  same  man- 
ner, a  part  in  the  school-room ,  and  the  remainder  engaged  in 
various  occupations.  In  the  whole  establishment,  I  learned  that 
there  were  220  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  girls,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  poverty,  and  the  still  worse  degradation  of  corrupt 
intercourse  and  education.     Order  and   neatness  pervaded  most 

Earts  of  the  establishment.  In  one  of  the  buildings  which  had 
een  the  first  Asylum  of  these  destitute  children,  there  were  some 
tokens  of  want,  and  its  associate  evils, — a  memento  of  their  former 
condition,  which  could  not  be  removed  until  the  new  buildings 
erecting  for  this  purpose,  could  be  completed. 

This  institution  was  designed  to  prepare  its  wards  for  the  duties 
of  the  laboring  class,  either  as  domestics  or  mechanics,  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  charity  for  its  support.  On  both  accounts  the 
children  receive  but  an  hour  or  two  of  instruction  daily,  and  a 
succession  of  classes  pass  through  the  school  room  at  different 
hours,  so  as  to  render  a  smaller  number  of  instructors  neces- 
sary. The  greater  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  chiefly  to  those 
labors  which  contribute  to  their  own  support,  or  to  their  prepara- 
tion for  future  duties.  Those  who  appear  to  possess  extraordinary 
talent,  receive  more  instruction,  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  to 
act  as  govemessjes  in  families. 
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Lace  and  watch-work  constitute  the  principal  industry  of  the 
country^  particularly  tlie  latter.  This  art  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  6000  at  Locle,  and 
6000  at  Chaux-de-fonds.  Almost  every  house  has  its  work-shop ; 
and  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons,  are  employed  in  it.  Each 
(after  having  learned  the  whole  art,)  employs  himself  with  one  parti- 
cular part,  such  as  escapements,  pinions,  spimls,  rough  work,  finish- 
ing, polishing,  &c.  The  finishing  and  polishing  are  chiefly  done  by 
women.  There  are  *  establisseurs '  who  employ  the  workmen, 
each  in  his  branch,  and  put  the  collected  portions  together,  and 
then  in  turn  sell  to  the  great  houses,  for  exportation. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  villages.  The 
neighboring  villages  of  France  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  their  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  neighbors. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle 
Calame,  lace-making  was  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  children  ; 
but  its  price  has  fallen  so  much,  tlKit  very  little  is  now  done.  A  part 
are  occupied  in  this,  some  in  sewmg,  and  making  the  clothes  for 
the  family,  mending,  and  knitting,  some  necessarily  with  the  care 
of  the  house.  These  occupations  are  changed,  so  that  each  may 
be  prepared  to  assist  in  every  household  occupation  which  is  likely 
to  devolve  upon  them,  whether  in  their  own  families  or  those  of 
others.  The  boys  are  employed  in  the  tailor's  and  shoemaker's 
shops  ;  a  few  of  these  still  knit  and  make  lace.  Recently,  some  of 
both  sexes  were  employed  in  some  of  the  most  simple  branches  of 
watch  work.  The  proceeds  are  not  indeed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
establishment,  but  tiiey  aid  materially  in  this ;  and  they  serve  the 
more  important  purpose  of  forming  the  pupil  to  habits  of  industry, 
of  preparing  them  to  sustain  themselves,  instead  of  becoming  a 
burthen  to  society  hereafter.  How  could  charity  belter  promote 
the  interests  of  the  community  ? 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  institution  of  Mademoiselle  Calame  to 
a  stranger.  After  1  became  acquainted  with  her,  1  solicited  an 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress.  The  following  translation  of 
a  statement  drawn  up  by  one  of  her  friends  and  fellow  laborers,  at 
her  request,  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  give  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  character  and  views  of  this  lady  than  any  we 
could  furnish. 

The  Institute  at  Locle. 

'  The  establishment  for  poor  children  at  Locle,  which  now  contains  220 
pupils,  was  commenced  in  1815,  with  five  children.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  compassionate  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Calame,  which  induced  her  oflen 
to  visit  the  unfortunate ;  that  she  might  succor  them  in  their  necessities. 
By  this  means,  she  learned  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  was  owing,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  moral  corruption,  and  made  many  vain  efforts  for  their 
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improvement  On  seeing  the  insafficiencj  of  a]l  her  care  and  toil  to 
effect  these  objects,  she  reflected  that  if  the  young  could  be  preserved 
from  the  bad  example  of  their  parents,  another  generation  might  find 
itself  happier.  As  her  own  property  was  too  small  to  allow  her  to  under- 
take any  plan  for  them  alone,  she  made  a  proposition  to  her  neighbors 
which  was  acceptable  to  them  all,  to  give  a  single  cruche  a  month.  Al- 
most every  one  smiled,  and  gave  what  they  pleased.  Mademoiselle  C. 
then  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies  to  assist  her  in  her  labors. 
Notwithstanding  all  of  these  ladies,  except  two,  were  led  in  one  wa^  or 
other  to  resign  this  office,  they  continued  to  make  semiannual  collections, 
and  to  watch  over  their  young  charge. 

*  The  famine  of  1816- 17,  was  a  time  of  severe  trial.  Worldly  prudence 
pleaded  that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  their  homes,  but  their  pressing 
necessities  cried  loudly  for  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  Mad.  C. 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  compassion.  She  raised  her  thoughts  above 
wordly  considerations,  and  human  policy;  she  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  Almightv,  with  confidence,  that  he  who  feeds  the  nurslings  of 
the  birds,  would  not  forget  the  infants  of  men.  Strong  confidence  in 
God  filled  her  whole  soul,  and  she  said  she  had  this  same  protector  for 
her  Asylum  for  the  unhappy  children,  and  would  rely  on  him.  Her  con- 
stant desire  has  been  to  lead  her  adopted  children  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  their  Saviour,  and  to  train  them  to  practice  Christianity,  by  teachingr 
them  to  live  ever  as  in  his  holy  presence.  She  believed  that  she  found 
eonvicinff  proofs  of  his  protection,  in  receiving  providentially,  from  day 
to  day,  the  necessary  support  for  her  numerous  family,  which  increased 
every  year.  When  her  expenses  increased,  her  receipts  were  always 
equally  increased,  though  in  a  great  measure  unforeseen ;  and  a  balance 
of  a  few  francs  closed  the  accounts  of  the  year. 

*  The  Divine  goodness  was  remarkable  in  preserving  the  family  from  all 
serious  disease,  and  dangerous  accidents.  The  angel  of  death  has  never 
entered  their  dwelling.  But  more  especially  she  recognised  the  Divine 
favor,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  the  love  of  God,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  diffuse  through  the  young  hearts  of  those  under  her  care. 

'  The  children  received  instruction  adapted  to  their  disposition  and  tal- 
ents. Many  of  them  give  delightful  evidences  of  their  improvement  in 
the  families  where  they  are  placed  as  instructors  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  where  they  are  both  loved  and  esteemed.  Constant  appli- 
cations are  made  to  Mad.  C.  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  family 
where  they  are  situated,  that  she  will  send  them  similar  characters ;  and 
the  letters  of  the  pupils  themselves  show,  that  the  instruction  they  have 
received  has  been  blessed  to  them,  and  may  have  already  been  able  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  of  their  families,  and  give  substantial  evidence  of 
their  gratitude,  to  the  Asylum  which  nourished  and  educated  them.' 

The  following  extracts  from  notes  made  upon  the  spot,  contain 
many  details  derived  from  Mad.  Calame  and  others,  which  will 
serve  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

In  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Calame,  I  found  her  exhibiting  the 
same  spirit  of  energy,  and  perseverance,  and  entire  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence,  which  is  described  in  this  narrative.  Indeed,  her  confidence 
was  carried  on  some  points  beyond  what  most  Christians  would  consider 
proper ;  for  she  seemed  to  regard  particular  passages  of  Scripture  as 
addressed  to  herself. 

The  children  whom  Mad.  Calame  first  endeavored  to  rescue  from  the 
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abodes  of  ?ice  and  misery  were  placed  at  her  own  expense,  and  as  they 
•  increased  in  number,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  families  that  were  respec- 
table, even  in  poverty.  The  dreadful  nej^lect  of  body  and  mind  which  was 
thus  made  known,  and  the  difficulty  of  superintending  them  while  thus 
scattered,  led  to  their  being  collected  in  a  single  cottage.  The  applica- 
tions of  want,  and  the  sympathy  of  benevolence,  soon  filled  a  larger  dwell- 
ing, and  has  ultimately  required  the  erection  of  a  large,  new  building,  in 
which  Mad.  C.  and  one  of  her  friends  have  placed  the  property  from 
which  they  derive  their  support  When  the  children  were  first  collected, 
their  accommodations  were  so  scanty,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  three 
in  a  bed;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  orphan  school  at  Bergin,  near  Basle,  on  this  subject. 
Mad.  C.  visited  that  establishment,  with  an  interest  which  seemed  almost 
overwhelming.  In  entering  the  children's  chambers,  she  burst  into  tears 
of  mingled  jov  and  grief,  on  seeing  that  each  child  was  furnished  with  ^ 
bed  for  himself!  Her  children  are  still  too  narrowly  lodged ;  and  in  many 
eases  she  is  still  compelled  to  assign  two  to  one  bed  ;  a  practice  which  I 
found  generally  disapproved  of  in  the  best  schools  of  Europe. 

She  has  found  associates  or  assistants  of  her  own  spirit.  She  was  not 
willing  to  engage  any  who  were  not  disposed  to  enter  as  voluntary  and 
cordial  cooperators  in  these  efforts  to  do  good.  She  leaves  it  to  them  to 
determine  their  own  compensation,  which  is  usually,  barely  sufficient  for 
their  wants.  She  finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  aid  she  needs  on 
these  terms ;  and  the  principal  Instructress  receives  but  eiffht  louis  d'or  a 
year —  about  thirtyfive  American  dollars.  In  short,  the  whole  establish- 
ment has  that  aspect  of  entire  devotedness  to  benevolent  effort,  which 
appears  in  the  missionary  stations  of  Greenland.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  the  supplies  for  her  establishment  are  derived,  like  those  of 
Franke,  from  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  exception  of  the  monthly 
cruche  collected  in  the  village,  and  the  pay  of  a  few  pupils  sent  here  by 
parents  or  protectors  who  are  able  to  make  compensation.  These  are 
charp^ed  six  louis  per  annum,  —  less  than  the  estimated  cost.  All  that  is 
received  goes  into  the  general  treasury.  The  people  of  the  village  won- 
der how  the  establishment  can  subsist.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  connected 
with  a  rich  proprietor ;  others,  with  a  foreign  government ;  and  at  one 
time,  it  was  placed  under  the  inspection  of  police  !  Its  resources  have 
been  in  fact  derived  chiefly  from  the  christian  benevolence  of  foreigners, 
who  discovered  the  institution,  or  heard  of  it  from  travellers,  i  first 
learned  its  existence  from  a  benevolent  lady  of  rank  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
subsequently  found  it  was  known  to  persons  of  similar  character  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Geneva,  and  Berne.  Unexpected  remittances  have  thus  been 
received,  frequently  from  strangers,  of  20,  30,  and  50  louis  or  pounds,  and 
in  many  instances  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  want.  In  one  instance, 
an  almanac  of  Neufchatel,  containing  some  account  of  the  establishment, 
was  carried  to  Petersburg.  The  leaf  was  torn  out  and  sent  to  a  lady  at 
court,  and  a  considerable  gifl  was  the  result. 

The  pupils  designed  for  a  life  of  labor  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  ;  and  those  who  are  most  likely  to  need  it,  the  German  lan- 

fuage.  Geography  and  History  are  taught  only  to  the  more  advanced, 
nstruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  twice  a  week ;  and  the  singing  was 
agreeable.  The  Bible  is  read  with  them  every  morning  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tress spends  an  hour  with  the  elder  pupils  in  familiar  conversation  on 
religious  subjects.  The  results  are  described  as  very  happy,  and  their 
appearance,  on  these  occasions,  certainly  gave  evidence  of  deep  interest 
in  the  subject    Mad.  C.  expressed  an  anxiety  not  to  lead  her  pupils  into 
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what  she  termed  *  a  religious  jargon,'  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  she 
did  not  intend  her  pupils  should  be  mere  parrots  in  their  religious  lessons. 
She  observed  that  she  had  sometimes  received  pupils  who  spoke  with 
astonishing  clearness  and  fluency  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  whose 
knowledge  did  not  restrain  them  from  falsehood  and  thefl.  The  teachers 
of  our  schools  cannot  too  oilen  recollect  that  '  tlie  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life.' 

Religious  motives  are  principally  used  in  discipline.  The  children  are 
taught  that  they  are  prone  to  evil,  and  that  they  must  not  merely  watch 
against  it,  but  ask  divine  aid.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  their  responsibility  to  him.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
reform  and  improve  them  by  gentle  means.  Solitary  confinement  has 
been  found  very  useful,  except  to  those  who  were  stupid,  for  these  would 
sleep.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  asked  what  her  state  of  feeling  is,  afler  the 
punishment  has  been  continued  for  a  time  ;  and  the  reply  has  occasionally 
been,  that  they  were  still  illdisposed,  intimating  that  they  needed  the 
continuance  of  their  punishment.  In  other  cases,  it  has  been  left  to  the 
offender  to  determine  whether  tlic  punishment  should  cease,  and  he  has 
decided  that  it  ought  to  be  continued.      • 

Mad.  C.  remarked,  however,  that  sometimes  gentle  methods  would  leave 
a  violent  temper  unsubdued.  One  pupil,  afler  being  treated  thus  gently 
for  a  length  of  time,  became  so  violent  as  to  attempt  to  injure  Mad.  C. 
herself,  whom  most  of  the  pupils  love  as  a  parent.  Another,  who  was 
naturally  very  violent,  could  always  be  subdued  by  the  voice  of  affection, 
and  this  was  the  means  she  employed.  But  on  going  into  the  world, 
where  the  same  gentle  and  soothing  forbearance  could  not  be  expected, 
where  few  had  time  or  patience  to  exercise  it,  she  became  insupportable 
to  all  around  her. 

From  such  examples  Mad.  C.  has  been  led  to  believe  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  sometimes  indispensable,  to  subdue  violence,  or  to  overcome 
habit.  She  considers  it  an  act  of  kindness  thus  to  aid  the  will  of  the 
child  ;  and  she  finds,  as  we  have  done,  that  when  properly  and  kindly 
administered,  it  rather  secures  than  alienates  the  affections,  and  leads  the 
offender  to  rely  on  his  teacher  as  a  kind  guardian  or  protector  against  a 
violence  or  aberration  of  feeling  which  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  subdue. 
One  striking  example  oi  this  kind  occurred  at  the  school  at  Lode.  A 
little  boy  had  stolen,  and  was  confined  as  a  punishment.  He  escaped  ; 
but  with  filial  feeling  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  Mad.  Calame. 
She  asked  what  he  had  done,  and  he  frankly  told  the  story.  She  di- 
rected him  to  return  to  the  Institution,  and  ask  one  of  the  teachers  to 
whip  him ;  and  as  he  knew  how  much  he  deserved,  he  must  determine 
the  number  of  blows.  He  obeyed  her  orders,  and  prescribed  the  amount 
of  .his  own  punishment.  The  instructor  was  touched  with  his  frankness, 
and  inflicted  the  punishment  very  gently.  'Is  it  enough,'  he  asked  at 
length.  *  Not  yet,'  said  the  little  fellow.  *  Fool ! '  said  a  companion,  — 
•  say  it  is  enough.'  *  Three  more!'  said  the  offender;  and  his  punishment 
was  completed. 

In  all  her  punishments  Mad.  C.  reminds  her  pupils  that  they  do  not 
efface  the  crime  ;  that  only  OxNe  can  forgive  sin  ;  and  that  her  discipline 
is  not  to  avenge  or  blot  out  offences,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  memorial 
and  preventive  of  future  eviL  She  refers  constantly  to  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God,  as  the  motives  to  action  ;  and  finds  them,  as  they  have  always 
been  found,  —  whether  in  the  school  or  the  community,  —  the  most  effi- 
cient instruments  of  discipline,  —  the  only  means  of  permanent  influence 
upon  the  character. 
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Such  is  the  state  of  the  institution  at  Lode.  Whatever  theory 
to  be  adopted  account  for  its  success,  \he  facts  are  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  a  single  female,  inspired  by  christian  benevolence,  by 
her  own  persevering  efforts,  in  reliance  on  Divine  Providence^ 
established  in  ten  years,  an  Asylum  which  provides  the  means  of 
support  and  education  for  220  children  of  misery  and  vice,  and 
furnishes  many  families  annually  with  faithful  and  skilful  assistants, 
in  the  various  duties  of  the  household — an  institution  which  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  of  any  country. 
Could  our  benevolent  institutions  be  first  endowed  with  a  conduc- 
tor of  similar  devotedness  and  energy,  we  should  hear  of  fewer 
failures.  Could  those  who  possess  this  character  be  induced  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  objects,  they  would  do  more  for  their 
prosperity  than  the  most  munificent  patron  could  do ;  for  without 
such  a  conductor,  the  most  splendid  endowments  will  often  only  be 
the  instruments  of  evil. 
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ON    THE    MODE    OF    TEACHING    THE    ANCIENT 

LANGUAGES. 

•^n  Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical  Instruction;  &c.    London:  Printed 
for  John  Taylor,  1829.    12mo. 

The  J^ew  Latin  Reader,  Part  L     By  S.  C.  Walker.    Philadelphia. 

lAbrary  of  Education.    Locke  and  Milton,    Gray  &  Bo  wen  :  Boston. 

In  a  former  article  I  adduced  from  the  *  Essay '  the  authority 
of  Wolsey,  Colet,  and  Erasmus,  to  show  that  the  present  mode  of 
teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  hut  a  corruption  of  that 
which  was  practised  in  the  early  classical  schools,  and  approved  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  I  alluded  to  the 
opinions  of  Roger  Ascham.  Instructed  by  Sir  John  Cheke  the 
tutor  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  adopting  his  methods,  and  testing 
their  value  in  the  education  of  his  distinguished  pupil  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, his  authority  is  of  no  small  value.  In  his  '  Scholemaster,' 
written  in  1566,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  (after- 
wards Lord  Burleigh),  he  says  : 

'After  the  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  let  him 
then  learn  the  right  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  the 
noun  with  the  verb,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent.  *  ♦  •  Let  the 
master  read  unto  him  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  together  and  chosen 
out  by  Sturmius,  for  the  capacity  of  children.'    *  *  • 
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He  directs  that  the  teacher  should  then  explain  the  subject  of 
the  epistle,  construe  it  repeatedly  to  the  child,  and  '  parse  it  over  to 
him  perfectly,'  and  instead  of  requiring;  him  to  spell  it  out  from 
dictionary  and  grammar,  simply  call  upon  him  to  repeat  it,  as  he 
Jias  heard  it.  Let  the  child  then  translate  it  in  wrilinj;,  and  after 
an  hour  has  passed,  retranslate  his  own  English  into  Latin.  It  is 
not  till  after  \\il\s  practice^  that  ihconj  is  to  be  introduced. 

*  When  the  master  shall  compare  Tally's  book  with  the  scholar's  trans- 
lation, let  the  master,  at  the  first,  lead  and  teach  his  scholar  to  join 
the  rules  of  his  grammar-book  with  the  examples  of  his  present  lesson, 
until  the  scholar  by  himself  be  able  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammar  every  rule 
for  every  example  ;  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever  in  the  scholar's 
hands,  and  also  used  of  him  as  a  dictionary  for  every  present  use.  This 
is  a  lively  and  perfect  way  of  teacliing  the  rules ;  when  the  common  way 
used  in  common  schools,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  ttself  is  tedious  for  the 
•master,  hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  both.' 

The  next  step  of  the  course  prop  sed  by  Ascham  is,  that  the 
teacher  should  give  him  an  English  version  of  his  own,  to  be  re- 
translated into  Latin. 

*  •  *  *  When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring  forth  the  place 
of  Tully  ;  lay  them  together,  compare  the  one  with  the  other  ;  commend 
his  good  choice  and  right  placing  of  words ;  shew  his  faults  gently,  but 
blame  them  not  over  sharply ;  for  of  such  missings  gently  admonished  of, 
proCeedeth  glad  and  good  beedtaking ;  of  good  heedtakincr  springeth 
chiefly  knowledge,  which  after  groweth  to  perfcctness,  if  this  order  be 
diligently  used  by  the  scholar,  and  gently  handled  by  the  master.  For  here 
shall  all  the  hard  points  of  grammar,  both  easily  and  surely  be  learned 
up;  which  scholars,  in  common  schools,  by  making  of  Lntincs,be  groping 
at  with  care  and  fear,  and  yet  in  many  years  they  scarce  can  reach  unto 
them.' 

He  next  proposes  that  the  teacher  should  write  a  hnter  in 
English  adapted  to  the  child's  cajiacity,  and  require  him  to  trans- 
late it  into  Latin.  After  quoting  the  names  of  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
and  Pliny,  in  support  of  thi^  method,  he  adds  : 

*I  durst  venture  a  good  wager,  if  a  scholar  but  translate  after  this  sort 
one  little  book  in  Tully,  he  would  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  than  the  most  part  do  that  spend  four  or  five  years  in  trying 
all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common  scholes.' 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  man  of  who'.n  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
says  ;  — '  Roger  Ascham  was  the  scholar  of  the  best  ma*^ter  and 
the  scholemaster  of  the  best  scholar,  that  ever  were  in  our  lime.' 

This  method  of  Ascham  is  in  spirit  the  same  as  that  of  Wolsey, 
Colet,  and  Erasmus  ;  but  the  peculiar  modification  of  it,  shows  that 
Latin  was  already  beginning  to  be  used  less  in  conversation,  and 
more  exclusively  in  the  written  intercourse  of  the  learned.  Hence, 
there  is  not  so  much  attention  to  form  habits  of  speaking  Tjaiin. 
But  Latin,  even  in   his  time,  was  the  only  language  allowed  to  be 
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spoken  in  school.     He  objects,  however,  to  its  use,  because  it  was 
spoken  so  impurely  as  to  produce  bad  habits  in  the  pupils. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  Aschain,  hved  Milton,  who  w^as 
also  one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  in  England.  In  his  letter 
to  Hartlib  on  Education,  he  says  : 

*  First,  we  do  amiss,  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping 
together  so  mucli  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  easily 
and  delightfully  in  one  year,* 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  method,  and  recommends  that 
a  book  be  *  lessoned  thoroughly  (construed)  to  them.' 

*  This,'  he  continues,'  I  take  to  be  the  most  natural  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give 
account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.' 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  grammar,  he  says  : 

*  First  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  necessary  rules  of  some 
good  grammar,  either  that  now  used,  or  any  better ;  and  while  this  is 
doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronuncia- 
tion, as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  on  the  vowels.  Next,  to 
make  them  expert  in  the  usefuleat  parts  of  grammar  ;  and  withal,  to  sea- 
son them,  some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  should  be  read  to 
them: 

Soon  after  Milton  comes  Locke.  He  is  very  elaborate  on  the 
subject : 

*■  As  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  English,  it  is  time  for  him  to  learn  some 
other  language.  This  nobody  doubts  of,  when  French  is  proposed  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  people  are  accustomed  to  the  right  way  of  teaching 
that  language,  which  is  by  talking  it  into  children  in  constant  conversa- 
tion, and  not  by  grammatical  rules.  The  Latin  tongue  ^voBld  easily  be 
taught  the  same  way  if  his  tutor  being  constantly  with  him,  would  talk 
nothing  else  to  him,  and  make  him  answer  still  in  the  same  language. 

*  Latin  I  look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  a  gentleman.  And  in- 
deed custom,  which  prevails  over  everything,  has  made  it  so  much  a  part 
of  education,  that  even  those  children  are  whipt  into  it,  and  made  to  spend 
many  hours  of  their  precious  time  uneasily  in  Latin,  who  after  they  are 
once  gone  from  school,  arc  never  to  have  more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as 
they  live. 

'  But  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought  to  be  to 
others  to  whom  it  is  no  manner  of  use  or  service,  yet,  the  ordinary  way  of 
learning  it  in  a  grammar  school  is  that,  which  having  had  thoughts  about, 
I  cannot  be  forward  to  encourage.  The  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident 
and  cogent,  that  they  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persons,  to  quit 
the  ordinary  road,  not  without  success,  though  the  method  made  use  of  was 
not  exactly  what  I  imagine  the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this ;  —  to  trouble 
the  child  with  no  grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Latin  as  English  has  been, 
without  the  perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him ;  for  if  you  will  consider 
it,  Latin  is  no  more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he  comes  into  the  world, 
than  English,  and  yet  he  learns  English  without  a  master,  rule,  or  gram- 
mar, and  so  might  he  Latin,  too,  as  Tully  did,  if  he  had  somebody  always 
to  talk  to  him  in  this  language.  And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French 
woman  teach  an  English  girl  to  speak  and  read  French  perfectly  in  a  year 
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or  two,  without  any  rule  of  grammar,  or  anything  else  but  prattling  to  her, 
I  cannot  but  wonder,  how  gentlemen  liave  overlooked  this  way  for  their 
sons,  and  thought  them  more  dull  or  incapable  than  their  daughters. 

He  then  sucgcsts  what  has  probably  occurred  to  most  inlelligent 
instructors  thai  the  '  true  and  genuine  way '  of  learning  Latin 
would  be  the  same ;  but  that  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the 
*n€x^best'  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  literal  interlinear  translation. 
He  proposes  that  they  should  read  and  copy  this,  and  gradually 
be  led  to  observe  the  inflections  and  rules  of  grammar  by  directing, 
and  assisting  their  eflbrts,  not  by  leaving  them  *  to  be  puzzled,* 
nor  by  rebukes,  and  punishments,  which  he  considers  too  often 
*  the  effect  only  of  pride  and  peevishness  in  the  teacher,  who  ex- 
pects children  should  instantly  be  master  of  as  much  as  he  knows.' 
He  requires  no  study  of  grammar  rules  — 

*  For  languages  being  to  be  learned  by  rote,  custom,  and  memory,  are 
then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection  when  all  rules  of  grammar  are  utterly 
forgotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a  language  is  sometimes  very  carefully 

to  be  studied,  but  it  is  not  to  be  studied  but  by  a  grown  man,  when  he 
applies  himself  to  the  understanding  of  any  language  critically,  which  is 
seldom  the  business  of  any  but  professed  scholars.' 

He  advises  next  that  the  pupil  should  read  some  other  easy 
Latin  book  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  translation. 

*  Nor  let  the  objection  that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote,  fright  any 
one.  This,  when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  moment  against^  but 
plainly  for  this  way  of  learning  a  language.  For  languages  are  only  to 
be  learned  by  rote  ;  and  a  man  who  does  not  speak  English  and  Latin 
perfectly  by  rote,  so  that  having  thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of, 
bis  tongup  (^course,  without  thought  of  rule,  or  grammar,  falls  into  the 
proper  expression  and  idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  speak  it  well,  nor 
IS  master  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  have  any  one  name  to  me  that  tongue 
that  any  one  can  learn,  or  speak  as  he  should  do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 
Languages  were  made  not  by  rules  or  art,  but  by  accident,  and  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  people.  And  he  that  speaks  them  well,  has  no  other  rule 
but  that ;  nor  anything  to  trust  to  but  his  memory,  and  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing after  the  fashion  learned  from  those  that  are  allowed  to  speak  pro- 
perly, which  in  other  words,  is  only  to  speak  by  rote.' 

To  the  natural  inquiry  — '  Is  grammar,  then,  of  no  use  ? '  Locke 
replies : 

*  I  say  not  so  :  grammar  has  its  place  also.  But  this  I  think  I  may  say, 
—  there  is  more  stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than  there  needs,  and  those 
are  tormented  about  it,  to  whom  it  does  not  at  all  belong ;  I  mean  chil- 
dren at  the  age  wherein  they  are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  grammar 
schools. 

*  If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught  at  any  time,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can 
speak  the  language  already  ;  how  else  can  he  be  taught  the  grammar  of 
it?'  When  any  one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity  or  disposition  to  study 
any  foreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely  exact  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  a  grammatical  survey  of  it.  If 
his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some  books  writ  in  it,  without  a  criti- 
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cal  knowledge  of  the  tongue  itself,  reading  alone,  as  I  have  said,  will  at- 
tain Uiis  end,  without  charging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and 
intricacies  of  grammar.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  recommend  the  double  translation  of  Roger 
Ascharn,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it.  Our  object  has  been 
to  give  in  detail  a  plan  for  beginning  the  study,  which  it  is  still  in 
our  power  to  adopt.  Every  master  in  our  land  can  teach  by  inter- 
linear translation  ;  but  how  many  could  teach  by  conversation  ? 
All  that  is  wanted  is,  a  course  of  books,  and  many  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  course,  published  in  London,  *  for  John  Taylor,' 
reprinted  in  this  country.  Jt  consists  of  six  thin  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. In  the  meanwhile  the  *  New  Latin  Reader'  will  serve 
for  beginners. 

1  have  been  thus  copious  in  the  extracts  from  the  ancient  friends 
of  classical  learning,  because  I  believe,  that  a  vague  idea  of  the 
present  method  of  classical  instruction  being  *  the  good  old  way,'  is 
the  main  cause  of  its  keeping  the  ground,  against  all  the  arguments 
adduced  from  conimon  sense  and  reason,  which  have  latterly  been 
urgent  against  it.  But  so  inveterate  is  the  prejudice,  or  rather  the 
habit,  in  favor  of  the  present  method,  that  I  should  not  be  surju-ised, 
if  some  should  still  refuse  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  again  ask, 
*  How  could  the  present  method  have  become  universal,  in  the 
public  «nnd  private  schools  of  England,  when  light  has  been  advanc- 
ing, if  it  were  not  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  those  first  methods  ?* 
The  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult.  Even  in  the  times  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  roots  of  the  present  system  were  in  the  schools, 
planted  there  by  the  indolence  of  schoolmasters ;  and'  there  were 
obvious  reasons  why  these  roots  should  shoot  forth,  especially,  in 
the  public  classical  schools  of  England.  Bulwer,  in  his  late  work 
'^n  England  and  the  English,  (where  he  very  strongly  asserts  that 
Latin  and  Greek  are  never  learned,  during  the  twelve  years  devoted 
to  them  in  the  preparatory  and  Eton  schools),  lays  open  other 
abuses  in  the  endowed  institutions  of  education,  whose  growth  is 
much  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  than  this  corruption  in 
the  method  of  teaching.  Masters  and  ushers,  to  whom  salaries  are 
secured  for  life,  —  whether  they  teach  well  or  not,  indeed,  whether 
they  have  scholars  or  not,  and  who  are  never  watched  by  any 
superintendent,  —  are  very  liable  to  neglect  their  duty.  This  has 
been  the  case,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  in  England.  Their  estab- 
lished school  system  is  worse  administered  than  their  established 
church.  And  the  public  schools,  have  given  the  tone  to  the  pri- 
vate schools,  as  they  always  will  do. 

But  never  did  selfishness  and  indolence  make  a  worse  calcula- 
tion, than  in  yielding  to  their  own  blind  impulses  on  this  subject. 
This  irrational  method  of  teaching  the  dead  languages,  has  con- 
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▼erted  the  school-room  from  a  pleasant  study  into  a  gloomy  place 
of  the  most  irksome  labor  for  the  teacher,  and  of  punishment  for 
the  scholar.  '  The  mysterious  communion  of  wisdom  with  ignor- 
ance,'- equally  delightful  to  both  parlies,  has  been  exchanged  for 
a  system  of  warfare,  in  which  he  that  gains  the  most  over  the 
opposing  will  of  the  other,  is  accounted  the  best.  It  is  true  that  no 
other  branch  of  knowledge  is  attempted  to  be  communicated  ex- 
actly in  the  same  unnatural  manner ;  but  the  slowness  with  which 
Latin  and  Greek  are  learned  on  this  plan,  makes  them  usurp  all 
the  best  hours  of  the  first  years  of  school-going ;  and  thus  they 
determine  the  character  of  the  school-room,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  whole  course  of  education.  The  worst  result  is,  that  after 
all  the  sacrifice  of  knowledge  on  other  subjects,  of  all  really  intel- 
lectual exertion,  of  so  much  happiness,  and  more  especially  of 
moral  education  —  the  languages  are  not  learned  at  school,  and 
rarely  at  college,  unless  other  circumstances,  not  forming  a  neces- 
sary part  of  school  influence,  have  roused  the  real  classic  enthu- 
siasm. 

*Are  yoa  a  scholar,  yourself,  (says  Bulwer  to  the  fathers  of  the  Eton  young 
men  who  have  passed  twelve  years  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek),  examine 
then  the  average  of  young  men  of  eighteen,  open  a  page  of  some  author 
they  have  not  read  —  have  not,  parrot-like,  got  by  heart,  open  a  page  in 
the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  in  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Ask  the  youth  you  have 
•elected  from  the  herd  to  construe  it,  as  you  would  ask  your  daughter  to 
construe  a  page  of  some  French  author  she  has  never  seen  before,  —  a 
poem  of  Reanier,  or  an  exposition  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Does  he  not 
pause,  does  He  not  blush,  does  he  not  hesitate,  does  not  his  eye  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  the  accustomed  *  Crib,'  does  he  not  falter  out  some- 
thing about  lexicons  and  grammars,  and  at  last  throw  down  the  book,  and 
tell  you  he  has  never  learned  thatf  but  as  for  Virgil  or  Herodotus,  there  he 
is  your  man  ? ' 

This  extract  is  not  from  an  enemy  to  classic  learning.  Bulwer 
is  a  great  friend  to  it,  as  his  book  shows  ;  but  he  is  roused  to  a 
protest  against  the  present  system  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
because,  by  it,  these  studies  are  spread  out  over  all  the  years  of 
school-life,  to  the  exclusion  of  various  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  equally  important,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  the  usefulness  of  life,  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  have  said  that  never  did  selfishness  and  indolence  make  a 
worse  calculation,  than  when  they  led  masters  to  abandon  boys  to 
the  lexicon  and  grammar  methods  of  learning  their  lessons.  And 
1  repeat  it.  For  suppose  a  master  should  take  his  class  in  Virgil, 
and  construe  to  them  their  lesson  ;  or  if  his  scholars  have  some- 
thing of  a  vocabulary  in  their  minds,  take  the  Latin  words,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  giving  them  out  in  the  order  of  the  English, 
ask  for  their  meaning,  (when  it  is  not  ready,  prompting  it  himself), 
and  as  he  goes  on,  should  point  out  the  rhetorical  and  poetical 
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beauties,  and  even,  if  he  pleases,  should  parse  it  all  over  himself, 
and  having  finished  a  paragraph,  should  review  it,  giving  the  Eng- 
lish in  short  phrases  and  requiring  the  ^holar  to  give  the  Latin, 
and  at  last  should  require  some  one,  or  every  one,  to  construe  it 
himself; — what  a  pleasant  exercise  might  thus  be  made  of  this 
painful  task  !  What  an  opportunity  he  would  have,  for  cultivating 
the  minds  of  his  boys  !  —  While  thus  engaged  with  his  first  class, 
the  other  classes  might  be  studying  inflections,  or  reading  with  an 
assistant  on  the  same  plan,  or  studying  something  in  their  native 
tongue.  To  read  the  classic  authors,  with  successive  classes  of 
intelligent  boys,  would  be  a  never  failing  source  of  interest,  to  a 
master  gifted  with  any  power  of  discerning  the  shades  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  its  modes  of  operation.' 

It  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  method  of  teaching  should  not 
be  pursued,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  teacher  has  the  care 
of  a  few  scholars,  or  of  a  single  one.  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
minds  of  young  persons  need  to  be  tasked  to  labor  more  than  this 
method  of  teaching  would  tax  them  ?  Very  well.  But  why  not 
discipline  the  intellect  by  some  study,  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  communicated  in  this  easy  way  }  There  are  the  sciences ; 
—  from  the  interesting  deductions  of  chemistry  to  the  pure  abstrac- 
tions of  geometry.  Let  these  studies  strengthen  the  mind  to 
habits  of  unaided  labor,  and  solitary  exertion.  But  let  languages 
be  taught  in  society,  to  which  they  belong.*  Y. 


OBJECTS  TO  BE  ATTAINED  IN  TEACHING 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Extract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  •American  Institute  of  Instruction  ; 
by  W,  C.  Woodbridge,  on  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Geography, 

The  immediate^  and  what  are  termed  the  practical  benefits  of 
the  study  of  Geography,  are  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
superior  skill  it  gives  to  the  sailor^  tlie  soldier^  the  missionary,  and 
the  traveller^  in  iheir  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  earth;  or 
to  the  merchant,  or  the  politician,  or  the  man  of  benevolence,  in 
his  calculations  of  private  or  national  afiairs.  It  is  indeed  indis- 
pensable to  all  these.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  our  association, 
our  attention  is  directed  to  this  study  as  a  branch  of  instmction  in 
our  schools,  ^nd  he  who  should  expect  to  qualify  himself  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  or  conduct  the  afiairs  of  a  shipping  merchant, 
or  the  concerns  of  a  nation,  with  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
which  be  obtains  from  the  miniature  outlines  of  the  science  which 

*  For  the  Editor's  views,  see  AmuUs,  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 
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are  found  in  our  school  books,  would  meet  with  ridicule,  as  well 
as  disappointment. 

For  purposes  like  these,  a  minute  acquaintance  with  a  particular 
country  or  portion  of  the  world  is  often  most  essential.  Every 
new  subject  may  require  a  long  period  of  special  study  ;  and  the 
examination  of  autliorities  and  maps  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
school-room.  The  method  of  study  is  here  too  obvious  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  ;  for  the  object  in  view  is,  the  accumulation  and 
recollection  of  every  fact  which  can  be  discovered  on  the  given 
point.  Tliis,  however,  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school,  even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  its  pupils  generally.  We  have  then  to  con- 
sider what  objects  are  general,  and  how  the  study  can  be  arranged, 
so  that  all  may  derive  the  utmost  benefit. 

The  first  thought  which  presents  itself  to  most  parents,  with 
reference  to  ihis  study,  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  their  chil- 
dren to  converse  with  others,  and  to  take  their  station  among  the 
well-informed  community.  Such  a  reason  may  be  sufficient,  with 
regard  to  the  fashion  of  a  garment  or  a  mode  of  address ;  but  in 
subjects  of  serious  importance,  we  have  high  authority  for  saying, 
that  this  '  comparison  of  ourselves  among  ourselves  '  is  '  not  wise.* 
There  should  he  some  fxed  standard,  to  decide  points  so  impor- 
tant as  the  studies  of  our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  the  question 
must  rather  be  —  What  claim  has  this  science  to  be  considered 
necessary  to  a  well-informed  man,  and  why  is  it  useful  as  one  of 
the  studies  of  our  youth  ? 

It  is  said  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  eyes  of  history  ;  and  without 
it  neither  the  records  of  the  past,  nor  the  news  of  the  day,  can  be 
understood.  But  the  question  still  returns,  what  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  these  studies,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  branches  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography  ? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  answer  the  question  belter  than  by  compar- 
ing those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  subject,  with  those  to  whom  it  is 
familiar. 

The  uninstructed  knows  not  that  there  is  a  world  beyond  his 
sight.  He  has  no  idea  ihat  there  can  be  other  houses,  or  other  modes 
of  dress,  or  other  articles  of  food,  than  those  he  sees.  He  knows 
not  that  there  is  another  language  on  earth,  or  another  country  or 
town  besides  his  own.  His  standard  of  excellence  is,  therefore, ^^5^ 
upon  a  level  with  the  things  thai  surround  him.  There  can  be 
nothing  superior  in  his  estimation  ;  and  whatever  is  different,  must 
be  inferior,  whether  in  manners,  or  dress,  or  arts,  or  sciences,  or 
opinions,  or  faith.  Whatever  appears  of  a  different  character, 
however  elevated  it  may  in  truth  be  above  what  he  already  knows, 
is  received  with  contempt,  or  disgust,  or  prejudice.  Such  is  the 
fact  with  the  Chinese.  To  dress  in  white,  for  any  other  purpose 
but  mourning,  to  salute  a  friend  in  the  European  style,  or  to  eat 
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with  forks,  in  iheir  view,  indicates  an  inferior  mind.  Our  arts 
and  sciences  are  unworthy  of  their  attention,  our  opinions  and  faith 
beneath  their  notice,  and  our  pretensions,  or  those  of  our  country 
to  respect,  are  treated  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  those  of  a 
rustic  would  be  in  a  fashionable* assembly.  AH  beyond  its  limits 
are  ^  barbarians,^  The  whole  effect  of  this  *  comparison  of  our- 
selves among  ourselves,'  in  a  nation,  or  in  a  class  room,  is  to 
excite  and  to  gratify  vanity ;  to  establish  a  low  and  imperfect  stan- 
dard of  right,  and  propriety,  and  beauty,  and  excellence  of  all 
kinds ;  and  to  check  or  destroy  our  respect  for  others,  and  our 
benevolence  towards  those  who  differ  from  us. 

But  let  us  now  examine  an  individual  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  scale,  whose  mind  has  been  expanded  by  the  only  perfect 
mode  of  studying  Geography,  a  survey  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  earth  itself.  A  veteran  traveller  has  long  since  ceased  to 
consider  the  color  of  a  dress,  or  the  form  of  a  salutation,  as  essen^ 
tial  to  good  sense  or  respectability.  He  has  found  that  there  are 
varieties  of  climate,  and  soil,  and  food,  as  pleasant  as  his  own. 
That  the  mind  and  habits  and  views  of  man,  like  the  works  oi 
nature,  are  endlessly  varied,  and  still  without  any  imperfection. 
He  learns  ^  wonder  without  condemning,  and  to  smile  at  some 
new  appearance  without  contempt.  He  is  prepared  to  receive, 
and  to  seek  new  articles  of  comfort  or  use,  even  from  savages,  aiid 
to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  most  ignorant.  In  short,  one  im- 
portant support  to  his  pride  is  taken  away,  one  great  obstacle  to 
bis  benevolence  is  removed,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place 
as  one  of  the  family  of  man,  instead  of  the  mere  citizen  of  a  single 
state.  He  acquires  an  interest  in  the  passing  events  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  is  insensibly  led  on,  if  he  have  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
within  him,  to  desire,  and  even  to  seek,  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Such  is,  to  some  extent,  the  influence  of  the  study  of  Geography 
at  home,  and  such  we  should  endeavor  to  make  it  upon  the  mind 
of  a  child. 

But  this  study,  like  every  other  which  is  concerned  with  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  ought  to  be  so  pursued  as  to  elevate  as  well  as 
to  expand  the  mind  —  to  lift  the  heart  to  God  through  the  medium 
of  his  works  and  his  unceasing  providence,  —  as  well  as  to  warni 
it  towards  our  fellow  men.  It  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  the 
more  knowledge  we  acquire  of  physical  science,  of  mere  visible 
Miitjg'^,  without  associating  them  with  the  invisible  author,  the  tnore 
do  we  become  attached  to  earth,  and  the  less  likely  to  rise  towards 
heaven.  To  this  cause  it  is,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
that  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  frequent  infidelity  of  naturalists  ;  and 
the  teacher  of  Geography  should  take  care  not  to  lead  his  pupil 
into  this  error. 
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[For  the  Aonalt  of  Educatioa.] 

THE      INFANTILE      FRAME. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  present  system  of  Infantile  Instruction. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  for  the  following  article,  which  we 
solicited  in  consequence  of  findins;  its  leading  principles  in  a  sheet  of  a  work  on 
Physiology,  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  teachers  and  parents.] 

Infancy  and  adolescence  are  particularly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant periods  in  the  history  of  our  race,  —  requiring  the  unceasing 
vigilance,  care  and  protection  of  those  to  whom  young  children  are 
entrusted.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  as  it  regards  their  physical  welfare,  are  certainly 
greater  in  the  more  elevated  walks  of  life,  than  in  that  humble  me- 
diocrity where  rest  is  purchased  by  salutary  labor,  and  mental  excite- 
ment is  invariably  followed  by  a  corresponding  exercise  of  the  body. 

The  rich  man's  child  has  no  necessity  for  exertion.  It  sports  on 
carpets  and  is  carried  to  school  in  the  arms  of  a  servant.  Its  body 
is  puny,  nor  will  it  ever  have  the  ruddy  cheek  or  the  compact  frame 
of  the  child  that  waits  upon  itself. 

It  is  only  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  circles  of  society,  that  de- 
formities are  common.  In  the  one,  they  are  produced  by  not  allow- 
ing the  child  to  act  in  its  own  character  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  same 
difficulties  arise,  by  over-taxing  the  locomotive  muscles,  and  the 
chills  of  poverty.  The  one  is  over  nursed,  and  dies  ;  and  the  other 
dies  for  trant  of  nursing.  Wild  animals  arc  never  deformed  ;  but 
those  which  have  become  domesticated,  are  constantly  presenting 
apomalies.  Exercise,  of  the  kind  too  which  children  invariably 
select  for  themselves,  is  the  best  which  could  be  devised.  '  Natura 
ducil;  was  the  text  of  the  ancients  —  and  she  will  always  accomplish 
her  designs,  if  not  continually  interrupted  in  her  endeavors. 

We  fully  believe  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  all  our  systems  of 
primary  schooling.  A  false  philosophy  is  in  vogue,  which  obscures 
the  early  dawn  of  infantile  intelligence,  by  forcing  upon  the  mind, 
exercises  and  considerations  which  are  not  always  agreeable  even  to 
their  sovereign  seniors,  —  when  all  that  is  most  desirable  could  be 
obtained  by  an  opposite  course,  far  more  pleasant  to  the  child, 
more  conducive  to  his  present  happine?s,  his  physical  perfection  in 
manhood,  and  his  respectability  and  comfort  in  old  age. 

In  elucidation  of  these  remarks,  let  us  examine  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  one  of  these  cradle  pupils,  whose  faculties,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  condition  of  the  body. 

At  birth,  the  child,  in  reality,  has  not  a  single  bone  in  its  body,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  internal  ear.  The  places  are  occupied 
by  cartilage  j  and  so  gradual  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  bone, 
that  at  ten  years  of  age,  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  are  scarcely 
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united  to  the  main  shaft.  Bones  are  not  flexible ;  but  the  cartilage, 
the  model  of  what  the  future  bone  is  to  be,  can  be  bent  in  any  direc- 
tion as  it  lies  surrounded  by  the  soft  cushion  of  the  muscles.  Partjcle 
after  particle  of  this  semi-elastic  substance  is  carried  away  by  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  one  of  lime,  the  basis  of  the  true  skeleton, 
is  deposited  in  its  place.  This  ossification,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  bones  into  the  beds  which  were  primarily 
occupied  by  their  patterns,  is  indeed  a  slow,  unnoticed,  but  not  the  less 
wonderful  operation.  During  this  exchange  of  matter,  distortions 
take  place,  and  a  multitude  of  maladies  have  an  origin,  which  might 
have  been  averted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  anatomi- 
cal science.  The  danger  of  distortion  in  the  bones  by  improper  or 
constrained  positions,  or  long  continued  sitting,  especially  on  scats 
without  support,  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration  here. 

The  muscles  were  fashioned  before  our  birth,  but  subsequently 
develope  their  energies  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  bestowed  upon 
them  in  all  the  after  periods  of  life.  Every  internal  organ  belonging 
to  the  vital  or  digestive  apparatus,  like  any  new  and  beautifully  con- 
structed machinery,  is  in  readiness  to  act,  when  the  first  breath  is 
drawn. 

But  above  all,  the  brain,  that  still  poorly  understood  organ,  by 
which  man  can  alone  manifest  his  superiority,  for  many  years 
remains  incomplete  and  imperfectly  protected.  Like  the  bones,  how- 
ever, it  is  daily  undergoing  modifications  and  developing  new'  powers. 
It  is  not  fitted,  as  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  exact  capacity  of  the 
skull.  No,  the  bones  sustain  an  humble  office,  and  accommodate 
themselves  precisely  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  ;  and  never,  in  the 
records  of  physiological  facts,  have  the  sutures  (the  seams  of  the  cra- 
nium) been  known  to  be  completely  closed,  till  the  eucephalon,  the 
thinking  organ  was  finished,  and  nature  said,  in  effect  —  seal  up  the 
treasure. 

Next,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  hot-bed 
plan  of  infantile  instruction,  so  popular  in  New-England.  When 
children  of  two,  three  and  four  years  old  are  crowded  in  badly  ven- 
tilated apartments  —  pinioned,  as  it  were,  many  hours  in  a  day  to  a 
hard  seat,  —  and  drilled  in  the  harness  of  class  books  which  they 
neither  love  nor  comprehend  — the  course  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  clearest  indications  of  nature. 

Do  not  urge  on  the  mind  for  the  present.  Take  care  of  the  body. 
Those  splendid  specimens  of  a  well  directed  mind,  which  the  mistaken 
teacher  is  so  laboriously  striving  to  produce,  are  best  secured  in  the 
man,  when  a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  it  by  a  well  organized  body. 
When  the  edifice  is  in  a  condition  for  a  tenant,  seasonable  notice 
will  be  given.  Adopt  the  plan  of  the  Infant  Asylum  of  Geneva  and 
some  others  in  Europe,  which  aim  chiefly  at  the  physical  health  and 
enjoyment  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  only  so  much  intellectual 
occupation  as  their  feeble  minds  and  immature  bodies  can  endure, 
and  then  we  may  have  the  proper  harmony  maintained  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  children. 
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Children  must  play.  They  were  designed  to  run,  to  eat,  and  to 
sleep  alternately,  and  not  to  think  profoundly.  Were  it  not  so,  they 
would  most  certainly  have  been  ushered  into  existence,  manifesting 
the  high  pretensions  of  reasoning  beings. 

The  restraints  of  the  school-room  are  diametrically  at  variance 
with  the  physical  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  Without  the  free 
exercise  of  the  muscles,  the  bones  cannot  be  so  speedily,  nor  so 
thoroughly  finished,  and  distortions  are  always  liable  to  follow.  By 
limiting  the  action  of  the  limbs,  the  internal  organs  suffer  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.  Lastly,  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  laying  it  under 
this  pernicious  course  of  early  contribution,  is  overworked,  and 
many  formidable  diseases,  either  mortal  in  the  onset,  or  lingering 
upon  the  borders  of  the  constitution,  terminating  in  Dropsies,  Imbe- 
cility, Insanity  and  Monomania,  are  assuredly  among  the  evils  which 
will  yet  exhibit  themselves,  and  which  will  arise  from  our  unnatural, 
unphilosophical  system  of  public,  infantile  instruction. 
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[The  two  following  articles,  on  an  important  topic,  were  received  from  indepen- 
dent sources;  and  exhibit  the  views  of  individuals  who  have  spent  much  thought, 
and  have  had  much  experience,  on  the  subject  of  instruction.  We  shall  be  grati- 
fied to  insert  any  remarks  upon  them.] 

Mr  Editou  ; — Thirty  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  New  England, 
Arithmetic  was  not  permitted  in  district  schools  during  the  day. 
The  only  means  then  enjoyed  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  this  branch 
was  by  studying  evenings.  For  this  purpose  some  teachers  kept 
what  was  called  a  'cyphering  school'  about  twice  a  week.  But 
of  late  the  public  sentiment  has  begun  to  tolerate  arithmetic  in  the 
day  school,  as  well  as  many  other  branches  which  were  formerly 
excluded.  There  is  now,  therefore,  less  necessity  than  formerly 
for  evening  schools  of  any  kind.  And  they  were  never  very 
useful.  It  is  true  that  an  industrious  individual,  here  and  there, 
made  considerable  progress ;  but  the  greater  part  who  attended, 
so  far  as  regards  intellectual  improvement,  might  as  well  have  been 
at  home;  and  in  regard  to  their  morals,  far  better.  Both  sexes 
usually  attended  these  schools ;  and  they  were  viewed  by  both  as 
scenes  of  recreation  rather  than  improvement. 

I  have  admitted,  Mr  Editor,  that  a  few  industrious  individuals 
made  some  progress.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  fact.  But 
whether  even  their  industrious  habits  would  not,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  as  well  promoted  at  home,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.     As  to 
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those  who  can  have  iDStruction  on  a  given  subject  during  the  day, 
the  case  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  so  far  as  concerns  those  who  make  study  their 
principal  business  during  the  day,  the  night  was  intended  for  re- 
laxation and  repose.  To  such,  at  least,  evening  studies  cannot  be 
on  the  whole  improving,  besides  being  injurious  to  their  health,  and 
especially  to  the  eyes. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited!  by  observing  that  evening 
lessons  have  become  fashionable.      Children  of  a  very  tender 
age,  must  not  only  have  lessons  during  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  day,  ^ 
but  during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  evening  and  morning. 

I  am  not  averse  to  requiring  children  to  study  a  suitable  number 
of  hours  in  a  day.  They  ought  to  study,  and  to  study  hard.  But 
I  believe  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  and  niental  discipline 
would  be  secured,  if  no  child  who  has  studied  hard  six  or  even 
four  hours  of  the  day  were  allowed  to  touch  a  book  which  requires 
much  thought  during  the  evening ;  for  this  is  the  period  when  body 
and  mind  require  comparative  rest.  Let  these  hours  be  devoted 
to  conversation.  This  conversation  should  involve  the  studies  of 
the  school-room,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  will  require  much  in- 
tellectual effort. 

But  these  sentiments,  if  they  were  adopted  by  parents  and 
teachers,  would  not  be  likely  to  have  much  weight.  There  is  such 
a  spirit  of  competition  eternally  at  work,  that  it  will  find  means  to 
show  itself  somewhere.  Could  we  establish  the  conviction  that 
eating  and  drinking  and  dress  are  less  worthy  of  regard,  and  knowl- 
edge more  so,  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  our  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  former,  would  still  be  connected  with  the  latter.  Pa- 
rents, and  teachers,  and  neighbors,  would  still  strive  to  outvie  each 
other  in  dressing  the  minds  of  their  children,  as  they  did  before  in 
adorning  their  bodies.  And  however  heterodox  the  opinion  may 
seem,  the  evil  is,  in  many  cases,  not  only  as  great,  but  greater ;  as 
much  so  as  the  abuse  of  the  nobler  nature  is  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  that  of  the  mere  animal. 

Now  in  speaking  of  what,  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
ic,  I  have  exactly  described,  for  some  of  our  most  fashionable 
circles,  what  is.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  is  abroad,  and  parents  do 
not  hesitate  to  devote  themselves  and  their  offspring  to  it,  —  a 
willing  sacrifice.  Tliere  are  indeed  parents  who  can  encourage 
even  greater  excess  in  their  children  by  their  own  example.  Led 
on  by  the  same  rivalry  in  acquiring  knowledge  themselves,  or  by  a 
false  view  of  the  importance  of  their  own  efforts,  to  the  world,  or 
by  an  anxiety  for  the  business  of  life  which  Christianity  does  not 
allow,  they  spend  the  hours  of  midnight  in  study  or  labor.  Let 
them  remember  that  they  thus  exhaust  that  vital  energy  which  is 
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'  My  daughter's  eyes  must  be  protected/  she  says,  '  let  what  will 
be  tlie  consequence.' 

Tliis  is  exactly  right ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
other  child  is  the  one  who  is  in  greatest  danger,  only  that  the 
mischief  is  working  within,  —  in  the  brain  or  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, —  where  it  is  concealed  from  view,  and  wliere  it  can  go  on 
without  any  striking  external  indications  of  its  presence,  until  the 
injury  is  irremediable  and  recovery  hopeless. 

But  we  have  almost  filled  the  space  we  had  allotted  to  our 
subject,  and  have  hardly  reached  it  yet.  We  will  content  ourselves, 
however,  with  these  preliminary  observations  now,  and  conclude 
with  recommending  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  parents,  to 
propose  the  following  questions  to  some  |)liysician  in  whom  they 
have  confidence.  We  have  done  it  to  a  physician  who  called 
upon  us  while  we  were  writing  this  article,  and  we  give  his  replies. 

*  Suppose  two  children  are  employed  a  great  number  of  hours 
each  day,  the  one  in  mere  copying,  and  the  other  in  some  per- 
plexing work  like  arithmetic,  so  that  the  confinement  and  labor 
should  be  the  same ;  will  there  be  any  difference  in  regard  to 
danger  to  the  health  ? ' 

*  Yes;  the  latter  will  be  decidedly  in  the  greatest  danger.' 

*  What  part  of  the  system  is  most  likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  too 
severe  or  too  long-continued  mental  occupation  ? ' 

*  The  digestive  powers.  Great  anxiety,  or  any  strong  mental 
emotion,  stops  digestion  almost  entirely.' 

*  Which  can  bear  the  most  intellectual  effort  without  injury, 
children  or  adults  ? ' 

*  The  latter.' 

<  How  many  hours  can  children  be  safely  employed  in  study 

daily  ? ' 

*  The  difference  in  individuals  is  very  great ;  perhaps  five  or  six 
upon  the  average.  Besides  this,  they  may  read,  or  acquire  infor- 
mation in  light,  easy  ways,  two  or  three  hours  more.' 

If  these  views  are  correct,  diligent  study  during  school  hours  is 
sufficient  for  the  immature  powers  of  children,  and  their  evenings 
ought  to  be  spent  in  lighter  pursuits,  partaking,  perhaps,  of  an 
intellectual  character,  but  not  severely  tasking  faculties  already 
wearied  with  the  labors  of  the  day.  A. 
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REVIEW      OF      PLANS      FOR     LIBRARIES. 
Plans  for  Libraries ;  By  a  Friend  of  Education,   1833. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  llie  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  country,  as  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  —  nay,  of 
our  permanent  existence  as  the  Republic  of  America,  is  universal- 
ly admitted.  Societies  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  our  country 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  a  sense  of  its  importance  is 
taking  a  deeper  hold  on  the  community.  In  this  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  it  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
like  that  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  design 
is  to  lead  those  who  are  particularly  engaged  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  American  people,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
formation  of  local,  or  parish  libraries,  as  an  essential  branch  of  the 
system  of  general  education.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  well 
selected  library  in  every  parish  or  neighborhood  throughout  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  subject  has  at- 
tracted attention  almost  simultaneously,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  and  that  in  France  and  Scotland,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  carry  it  into  operation,  with  the  prospect  of  success.  The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us  appears  to  have  studied  his  subject,  and 
we  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

Tiie  «operation  of  knowledge  on  the  community  is  two-Told : 
first,  by  its  direct  influence  on  the  public  character,  in  fitting  it  for 
a  Slate  of  freedom  ;  and  again,  by  bringing  to  bear  on  the  public 
mind,  the  instructions  and  warnings  contained  in  the  experience  of 
the  piist.  It  is  plainly  the  design  of  Providence,  that  both  these 
means  should  operate  in  the  advancement  of  human  society. 
Man's  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  those 
very  institutions  which  are  indispensable  to  its  full  development  and 
happiness,  unless  he  also  possesses  certain  internal  personal  qualities. 
A  destitution,  not  only  of  a  correct  moral  character,  but  also  of  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  natural  rights,  and  of  the  principles  of 
action  and  of  government,  has  been  the  source  of  failure  of  all  past 
attempis  to  secure  a  perpetuity  of  freedom. 

But  in  our  present  imperfect  state  there  is  need  also  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  It  is  so  in  respect 
to  individuals ;  and  doubtless  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  It  is  plainly  the  design  of  Providence,  in  the  evils  and 
miseries  which  are  endured,  that  mankind  may  be  taught  by  sad 
experience,  if  in  no  other  way,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  fabe 
principles  and  false  conduct. 
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This  lesson,  the  world  sooner  or  later  must  learn.  And  we 
must  either  profit  by  the  world's  past  experience,  or  learn  the 
lesson  too  late  in  our  own  down  full,  and  become  a  final  and  ef- 
fectual example,  perhaps  to  some  far  distant  age. 

But  if  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  read  and  understand  the  lessons  of 
the  world's  experience,  it  must  be  by  having  access  to  the  records 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  this  should  be  done  by  a  learned 
few.  Where  the  people  nile,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
nation  arc  only  the  acting  out  of  the  nation's  character,  it  is  ne- 
cessary tl)at  this  knowledge  should  be  spread  abroad,  and  perpetu- 
ated, and  brought  down  as  far  as  pssible  to  every  individual  of  our 
free,  self-governing  population. 

This  is  the  object  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
proposes  to  accomplish  by  the  plan  he  suggests.  He  begins  by 
some  just  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  press,  and  proposes 
his  plan  as  a  means  of  giving  the  press  its  full  power.  \^e  justly 
rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  this  mighty  moral  engine ;  but  to  be  useful 
to  its  full  extent,  it  must  be  applied  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
And  to  be  useful  rather  than  destructive,  it  must  be  applied  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  right.  At  present,  these  desirable  objects  are 
attained  but  very  partially,  compared  with  what  is  easily  practicable. 

Now  as  an  effectual  means  of  giving  the  American  press  its  full 
power,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  the  whole 
community  of  mind,  by  a  system  of  town  and  parish  libraries.  In 
reference  to  this,  he  observes ; 

'  The  prominent  inquiry  is  —  How  shall  the  press  produce  the  greatest 
elTect,  and  exert  the  most  happy  influence  upon  the  public  mind?  In 
prosecuting  this  inquiry  three  things  demand  particular  attention  ;  viz. 
The  selection,  and  cheapness,  and  the  circulation,  of  works  published^, 

The  first  of  these  objects  he  would  provide  for  by  a  judicious 
and  well  qualified  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
other  two,  he  endeavors  to  show,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
system  he  proposes.     This  system  is  as  follows. 

*  The  object  is,  that  libraries  may  be  commenced,  as  extensively  as 
possible,  on  a  system  which  will  secure  a  regular  increase  of  them. 
First,  let  a  committee  of  judicious  men,  in  whom  the  public  will  place 
confidence,  be  appointed  to  recommend  books  to  be  purchased  or  pub- 
lished, at  stated  periods  of  one  or  two  years,  for  tliese  libraries.  Secondly, 
let  these  libraries  be  supported  by  subscriptions,  by  the  purchase  of  shares, 
or  by  some  other  method,  which  may  appear  more  practicable,  each  parish 
receiving  an  amount  of  books  in  proportion  to  its  subscription.  Thirdly, 
let  an  agent  be  appointed  to  visit  parishes,  and  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
the  libraries  as  may  appear  advisable.* 

The  committee  mentioned  in  this  statement,  he  considers  of  the 
highest  importance. 

'  This  committee,'  he  says,  *  could  ascertain  the  value  of  a  work  before 
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they  recommended  it.  The  public  would  not  be  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
a  captious  title,  a  deceitful  panegyric,  nor  by  an  address  of  an  interested 
agent.  The  committee  would  recommend  a  better  selection,  than  could 
generally  be  expected  from  individuals  in  the  community.' 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
plan ;  our  object  is  rather  to  introduce  the  pamphlet  itself,  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  in  circumstances  to  go  forward  on  this 
subject. 

Having  stated  and,  explained  his  plan,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
compare  it  with  the  itinerating  system,  which  has  been  carried 
into  operation  with  some  success  in  Scotland.  He  presents  several 
considerations,  tending  to  show  that  the  system  he  proposes  would 
be  preferable.  On  the  itinerating  plan,  a  number  of  small  libraries, 
about  fifty  volumes  each,  are  connected  together,  on  the  principle 
that  every  two  years  the  libraries  in  ten  neighboring  stations  shall 
change  places;  each  completing  an  entire  revolution  in  20  years, 
by  which  time  the  books  are  worn  out.  In  comparison  with  this, 
he  mentions  several  points  of  superiority  in  the  local  system.  One 
advantage  is, that  the  books  being  always  accessible,  their  value  is  en' 
hanced.  He  estimates  it  to  be  at  least  double  that  of  itinerating  libra- 
ries. From  these,  after  a  short  stay,  they  are  removed  forever. 
*  It  may  be  assumed,'  he  observes,  *  that  books  remaining  in  a 
library  twenty  years,  will,  on  an  average,  be  of  double  the  value 
of  books  which  remain  only  two  years.  There  is  but  one  chance 
in  this  case  to  see  the  books,  after  which  they  are  no  longer  within 
reach.'  They  are  removed  also,  according  to  his  estimate,  when 
at  least  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part  are  unread,  on  an  average  by  each 
subscriber. 

Again,  by  the  system  he  proposes,  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
speed  of  circulation.  The  same  book  may  be  at  once  sent  forth 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  land  ;  whereas  on  the  other,  in 
each  itinerating  circle,  it  would  be  twenty  years  before  it  could  be 
accessible  to  all.  It  would  require  ten  or  twenty  years  before 
access  could  be  had  to  as  great  a  variety  of  books,  as  on  the  other 
plan,  would  be  always  at  hand,  after  the  libraries  were  once  well 
established. 

Another  prominent  advantage  is,  that  larger  editions  may  be 
purchased  or  published,  and  consequently  books  be  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  number  of  independent  stations  being  ten 
times  as  great,  a  much  larger  number  of  copies  of  the  same  book 
would  be  wanted.  This  is  an  important  consideration.  If  by  pub- 
lishing a  large  edition,  the  books  may  be  furnished  25  per  cent 
cheaper,  this  would  be  a  saving  in  every  .^lOOO,  of  $250,  which 
of  itself  would  purchase  a  valuable  library.  The  itinerating  system 
also  requires  the  expense  of  transportation  from  station  to  station. 
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which  the  other  would  avoid.  The  local  plan,  also,  is  susceptible 
of  accommodation  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  people,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  the  other.  For  these  reasons,  and  several 
others  which  are  considered  at  length  in  the  pamphlet,  the  writer 
thinks  that  the  system  he  proposes  will  be  found  preferable. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  shall  this  plan  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion ?  This  subject  deserves  the  particular  consideration  of  those 
socictes  which  have  been  formings  or  which  may  be  formed^  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  popular  education,  To  them  it  seems  nat- 
urally to  belong,  and  it  appears  to  us  well  calculated  to  promote 
their  design.  The  value  of  libraries,  as  an  aid  in  education^  is 
obvious  on  the  least  reflection.  The  instruction  acquired  in  a  com- 
mon school,  embraces,  of  course,  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
and  rather  excites  a  desire  to  know,  than  gratifies  that  desire.  But 
if  the  youthful  mind  is  left  at  this  stage,  it  soon  loses  the  appetite 
for  improvement,  and  begins  to  think  it  knows  as  much  as  any  need 
know.  The  conceit  of  its  own  attainment  grows  in  proportion  to 
its  growing  ignorance;  all  knowledge  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
man's  own  narrow  sphere,  is  despised ;  the  children  are  instructed 
less  than  their  parents,  and  ignorance  advances  from  generation  to 
generation. 

But  now  suppose  a  well  selected  library  at  hand,  regularly  in- 
creased with  new  volumes,  and  afi()rding  a  supply  for  every  taste 
and  age  —  the  love  of  reading  and  desire  of  knowledge  may  take 
hold  in  the  community  —  and  time,  which  would  be  spent  in  folly 
and  dissipation,  is  redeemed.  The  youthful  mind,  if  properly 
excited  by  the  studies  of  the  school,  is  enabled  to  gratify  the  ap- 
petite for  knowledge  —  and  then  it  is  in  the  path  which  often  will 
lead  up  from  the  most  menial  employment  to  a  more  important 
sphere  of  action  and  usefulness.  How  many  instances  have  there 
been,  of  the  most  eminent  men,  first  excited  to  strive  for  intellec- 
tual excellence,  by  some  sentiment  or  example,  found  in  the  read- 
ing of  early  life  !  Such  impressions,  ripening  into  strong  desires, 
and  firm  resolves,  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  their 
minds,  and  led  them  to  high,  noble  and  useful  action.  The  intel- 
lect of  the  world  has  for  the  most  part  been  slumbering  for  GOOO 
years.  Iron  oppression  has  chained  it  down  —  while  a  few  have 
monopolized  the  |)rivileges  and  enjoyments  which  are  connected 
with  intellectual  development.  The  almighty,  beneficent  Creator, 
did  not  design  it  should  be  always  so.  Intellect  is  destined  to  be 
exerted  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale  —  and  this  country,  we  hope, 
is  to  be  the  favored  spot.  No  one  knows  the  hidden  mines  of 
talent  which  are  concealed  in  the  millions  of  minds  which  are  now, 
and  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  are  soon  to  be,  in  this  land  of 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings.     They  will  not  lie  dormant.     If  they 
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are  not  properly  directed,  their  efforts  will  be  a  curse  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  world.  But  if  our  native  genius  is  properly  cultivated, 
it  may  be  expected  to  bring  a  loni^  and  bright  day  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  man.  Towards  accomplishing  this  desirable  result,  we 
can  see  no  more  effectual  ally,  than  well  selected  libraries,  stationed 
within  reach  of  all. 

The  author  of  our  pamphlet  also  suggests  that  this  subject  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  General  and  State  Governments, 
None  doubt  their  obligation  to  promote  universal  education  ;  and 
our  author  quotes  on  the  subject  the  opinions  of  many  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen.  Hitherto  almost  nothing  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  most  important  of  all  natural  injproveme'nls,  com- 
pared with  the  sums  expended  upon  objects  far  less  important. 
But  this  subject  equally  claims  the  consideration  of  towns  and 
parishes,  who  feel  an  interest  in  their  own  and  their  country's  wel- 
fare, and  still  more  urgently,  while  it  is  neglected  by  our  govern- 
ments. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  system,  although  it  proposes  to 
include  the  publishing  of  books,  need  not  interfere  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  booksellers  ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  only  supply 
a  want  which  itself  has  created,  and  by  ijicreasing  the  general 
habit  of  reading,  the  general  demand  for  books  will  increase. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  pamphlet,  and  the  plan  it  proposes, 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, and  hope  it  will  not  lie  a  promising,  but  unnoticed  scheme, 
for  want  of  that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves.  As  we  have 
formerly  suirgested,  we  believe  it  will  be  the  most  efficient,  if  not 
the  only  means  of  giving  life  or  permanency,  to  the  valuable  but 
declining  system  of  local  associations  for  mutual  improvement. 


[For  tho  Annals  of  Education.] 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FEMALE 

EDUCATION. 

Mr  Editor,  —  From  the  commencement  of  your  *  Annals,'  I 
have  been  convinced  that  your  time  could  not  be  employed  upon 
any  subject  more  important  to  the  present  generation  or  their  pos- 
terity. I  rejoice  that  your  efforts  have  met  with  the  extensive 
and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Were  due 
attention  paid  to  the  *  Annals,'  it  is  believed  their  number  would 
be  greater,  and  that  your  toil  would  not  end  in  loss.     You  must 


88  Address  of  the  Mw-Born.  [Feb. 

[For  the  Annali  of  EdoeatioD.] 
ADDRESS    OF    THE    NEW-BORN. 

Naturaix  afiection  is  enhanced  and  refined  by  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  a  father.  A  little  helpless  stranger  is  introduced  into  bis 
bouse  and  his  heart.  And  a  strange  being  it  is  !  —  such  a  one  as 
himself  was,  a  few  years  since.  Till  now,  he  knew  experimentally^ 
as  Ihtle  of  a  parent's  heart  as  of  his  own  infancy. 

*  Where,  and  who,  and  what  art  thou,  little  stranger  ? ' 

'  The  child  of  thy  prayers,  and  hopes,  and  trembling  fears ! 
Quartered  upon  thee  and  thy  companion  —  bearing  her  unage  — 
ever  endeared  to  thine  eye,  thy  imagination,  and  thy  soul ! 
Let  the  voice  of  Nature  speak  for  thine  infant  child.  Thine  im- 
age, too,  natural,  moral,  and  immortal,  is  enstamped  upon  me.  At 
thy  request,  the  father  of  my  spirit  has  committed  my  frail  body- 
to  thy  care.  Years  must  it  be  watched,  daily  and  nightly  —  rest- 
ing on  a  mother's  arm  — clinging  closely  to  a  father's  heart.' 

*  It  is  new,  this  care  of  providing  for  the  child  of  my  love. 
Thought  of  indeed,  and  talked  of —  but  never  realized  until  this 
day.' 

*  The  frail  casket  of  my  feeble  body,  encloses  a  jewel  of  incal- 
culable worth  —  an  immortal  mind  —  a  spark  of  intelligence  struck 
from  the  eternal  rock,  that  sliall  live  when  *  suns  shall  rise  and  set 
no  more.'  Of  this  treasure,  thou  art  the  keeper!  For  this, 
thou  must  account  to  the  father  of  spirits.  My  spirit  bears  the 
impress  of  his  immortality  —  niy  body,  of  thy  mortality.  As  such 
receive  me,  oh,  my  father !  rrovide  for  every  want !  To  thee 
are  they  known  by  years  of  experience  —  but  not  to  me.  If  suf- 
fered to  live  long  enough  to  know  myself,  let  me  find  ray  body 
nurtured  to  health,  and  my  mind  fitted  to  do  its  duty.  Then  shall 
I  be  taught  how  much  of  affection  and  duty  I  owe  to  thee. 

*  If  thy  spirit  shall  take  its  eternal  flight  before  I  am  capabld  of 
estimating  thy  character,  and  thy  love  to  thy  son,  leave  me  a  writ- 
ten memorial  of  thy  tenderness,  and  of  thy  deep  concern  for  my 
immortal  soul.  Prepare  thy  surviving  friends  to  love  me,  and 
furnish  the  portrait  of  my  parents.  So,  though  their  voice  be 
silenced,  their  example  and  writings  may  speak,  and  point  the  path 
to  heaven,  where  I  may  meet  them  ahove  the  reach  of  Death  ! ' 

M. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   THE    VOCAL    ORGANS. 

[We  are  allowed  to  extract  the  following  description  of  one  of  the  most 
ioteresting  parts  of  the  human  frame,  from  the  Anatomical  Class  Book,  by 
Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  —  the  pioneer,  wc  believe,  of  popular  text-books  on  this 
subject.]  ^ 

By  voice,  animals  have  the  power  of  making  themselves  understood 
to  their  own  species — ^  and  these  sounds  are  either  articulate  or 
inarticulate. 

Language  is  an  acquired  power,  having  its  origin  in  the  wants  of 
more  than  one  individual.  Man,  without  society,  would  only  utter  a 
natural  cry,  which  sound  would  express  nothing  but  pain. 

Supposing  a  human  being  to  havd  been  entirely  forsaken  by  those  of 
his  species,  in  that  stage  of  infancy,  when  he  could  have  no  recol- 
lection of  anything  pertaining  to  his  race,  his  voice  would,  in  essencCi 
remain  the  cry  of  an  infant,  only  strengthened  in  tone,  at  a  partic- 
ular age,  by  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs,  to  their  destined 
size. 

But  let  two  individuals  be  placed  together,  but  without  communica- 
tion or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  beings  similar  to  themselves, 
the  natural  cry  of  each  would  undergo  modifications :  the  one 
would  make  a  sound,  to  express  a  particular  sensation,  which  in  time 
would  be  understood  by  the  other  :  a  repetition  of  the  same  note 
would  be  the  sign  of  that  sensation  in  future. 

An  additional  sensation,  having  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
first,  would  require  a  variation  of  tone,  —  and  this  would  also  be- 
come a  symbol  of  two  sensations.  Here  then  would  be  the  origin  of 
language.  Multiply  the  species,  and  each  new  member  of  the  socie- 
ty would  express  some  other  sensation  or  want,  by  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  cry.  Here  we  discover  the  certain  commence- 
ment of  a  spoken  language ;  these  different  sounds  becoming  classified, 
constitute  a  dictionary,  in  which  each  word  is  the  mark  or  sign  of 
particular  sounds;  — thus,  if  an  individqal  can  imitate  the  sound, ^r 
a  series  of  sounds,  he  masters  a  language.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  man  could  never  arrive  to  this  perfection  in  sound  or*language, 
if  his  vocal  organs  were  not  differently  constructed  from  brutes. 
Such  is  the  mechanism  of  theirs,  that  so  many  sounds,  and  no 
more,  can  be  made ;  but  in  man's  organs,  there  is  no  limitation  —  no 
sound  appreciable  that  he  cannot  imitate. 

THE    VOCAL    BOX,    OK    LARYNX. 

Directly  under  the  integuments  on  the  front  side  of  the  neck,  is  a 
cartilaginous  tube,  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  built  up  of  a  scries  of 
narrow  strips,  which  are  portions  of  a  ring  ;  therefore,  it  is  always 
kept  free  and  open.  At  its  lower  end  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
going  to  the  lungs  on  either  side,  but  its  upper  portion  is  enlarged, 
just  under  the  chin,  and  finally  opens   in  common  with    the  tube  of 
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Vocal  Organs. 
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thcslomach  and  mouth.     This  enlaTged  part,  quite  prominent  io  man, 
is  the  larfini  or  vocal  organ. 

Sevornl  cnrlilagcs  assist  in  its  formation,  viz,  the  thtjroiil,  rrieoid, 
the  aryUeauid  and  the  rpightUs.  The  cricoid  H  the  foundation; 
the  thyroid  is  the  wall  around  it ;  the  arjtxnoid  arc  appendages  to 
lb c  back  of  the  cricoid,  and  the  rpiglultWii  n  va\\c,  opening  and 
closing  iho  entrance  into  the  tvind-pipe,  like  the  valve  of  a  bellows. 


Ezj^aaation  of  Figi. 
1.  2. 

Thpfitc  cartilages  aru. 

1  riic  ppi(cii)iii-i. 

2  lliGlhyroltlcui'lilnee. 
J   llie  crkoiil  ouxilinty, 

4  Tbe    two  arytiBDoid 
carliUoi  *. 

5  Tlie    <Ko    superior 
horns  ol  (lie  llijraid  cartil- 


llDID' 


Tim 


ialcrior 


incut  of  the  (ii-  hy^es. 

"     i  he  o<  LyiMdc!. 

9  rh(  av:yf;nt  li^mciit, 
roDnciliuK  tl'e  «*  hyoiJoi 
to  the  lliyruid  carliljce. 

10.  ThcIwaUUTatligi. 
Ihc  superior  hoirisol  llii:  Ihyroid 

ilitkgranH  present*  a  fioiit  *n<]  the  other  n  1>ack  vlewurihi'  largitx 
or  vocal  Ihix.  Tho  boiic  of  the  toii^ud  1^  srcn,  tike  hatrofa  hoDp  innrkid  S,  in 
both  plan*.  3  i»  thu  front  of  Ihc  iAynii'ii  cartilage,  Ivh  vm'icr  the  vkin  —  protru* 
ding  in  (lie  form  at'  an  irtceular  (uiiior.  Tlio  nlnit-jiipc  Is  (hu  (iibc  at  llic  bottom 
of  eacli  larynx.  The  Toeat  tordt  —  the  membranes  which  vibrMc  to  prtxlucc 
■ound,  as  the  current  of  air  rushes  by,  are  cnnc^aled,  bclnpr  placed  innde. 
From  Itic  roiiiaika  in  llie  tcil,  (u[^tl)er  ivitli  the  rercreneo*.  a  vriy  correct  idea 
will  lie  roniied  of  tlie  flructuro  cf  llii*  curioun  organ-  By  l>lowiii)f  thrnugb 
the  wittd-pipc  of  almost  any  animal,  soon  afirr  it  m  tliin,  pioiided  the  laryiiN  bu 
not  been  injuicil,  the  vocjI  coriln  mny  be  put  in  iiiulion,  and  tliit  fiiiin.l  iiiiieh 
ii  produced  will  hear  conn<lerablu  nnulofry  to  llie  naliirgl  voice  ol'thu  aniuinl. 

Within  the  liirynx,  and  consequently  below  the  valve,  arc  four 
delicate  membranes,  two  on  each  side,  put  upon  the  stretch  —  being 
in  fact,  tike  shelves,  —  their  thin  edges  nearly  meeting  from  the 
opposite  sides,  so  that  there  is  scaicely  any  space  between  them. 
These  are  the  vocal  cords. 

When  the  air  rushes  out  from  the  lungs  through  the  wind-pipe, 
it  must  obviously  pass  through  the  larynx,  —  in  doing  which  it 
strikes  the  tense  edges  of  the  cords,  and  produces  a  vibration.  This 
vibratory  niotion  given  to  the  current  of  air,  produces  sound.  In 
the  cavities  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  forehead  and  nose,  its  power  is 
increased,  and  in  the  mouth  it  undergoes  furtlicr  niodiiications,  and 
ultimately    becomes    articulate  languajic.     The  teeth,  tongue,  lips. 
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nose  and  fauces  have  each  an  influence  in  the  production  of  articu- 
late sounds.  Hence  grammarians  have  arranged  the  human  voice 
under  the  appropriate  divisions  of  guttural,  nasal,  dental  and  labial 
sounds,  —  expressive  of  the  agency  which  each  of  these  organs  exert 
on  the  original  tone. 

Shrillness  or  roughness  of  voice  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the 
larynx,  —  its  elasticity,  lubricity,  and  the  force  with  which  the  ex- 
pired air  is  propelled  through  the  rima  ^/o//tc//5,  or  slit  like  chink, 
between  the  vocal  cords. 

It  is  because  the  larynx  is  smaller  in  women,  and  more  ehistic,  that 
their  voice  is  of  a  diflerent  character.  The  breaking  of  the  voice, 
(vox  rauca,)  noticeable  in  boys,  at  a  particular  age,  depends  partly  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  apartments  within  the  bones,  which  generally 
take  place  at  that  important  crisis  of  their  lives,  when  the  whole  con- 
stitution undergoes  a  sudden  change. 

But  the  mechanism  of  voice  would  have  been  incomplete,  were 
there  not  a  number  of  exceedingly  delicate  muscles,  which  graduate 
the  diameter  of  the  narrow  slit  through  which  the  sound  escapes  into 
the  mouth.  Unconsciously,  they  eflect  the  requisite  contractions, 
forever  varying,  according  to  the  rapidity,  intensity,  or  strength  of 
the  voice,  in  singing,  conversation  or  declamation. 

Finally,  tiie  larynx  is  a  musical  wind  instrument,  of  the  reeded 
kind,  on  the  principle  of  the  hautboy.  The  nearness  of  the  vocal 
cords  to  each  other  resembles  the  reed  precisely.  All  the  tones  of 
reeded  instruments  are  effected  by  finger  holes,  —  but  the  tones  of 
the  human  voice  are  varied  by  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles, 
which  shorten  or  elongate  the  vocal  tube.  Thus  the  same  result 
is  produced  by  this  process,  —  increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  larynx,  that  is  accomplished  in  the  clarionet,  bassoon,  flute  and 
hautboy,  by  a  graduated  scale  of  finger  holes. 

Is  not  this  another  beautiful,  mechanical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  Being  superior  to  ourselves  7 


PRACTICAL    LESSONS    ON     THE    SITUATION     OF 

COUNTRIES. 

[The  utter  iiynorance  which  we  have  formerly  felt,  and  constantly  seen, 
in  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  places,  and  the  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing of  the  position  of  countries  in  reference  to  our  own,  lead  us  to  present 
sections  of  the  earth  from  the  Geographical  Copy  Book,  ond  to  write  the 
dialogues  accompanying  them,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  we 
think  the  subject  ought  to  be  explained  by  parents  and  teachrrs.] 

Father,  William !  here  is  another  section  of  the  Earth,  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Copy  Book,  and  can  you  tel'  me  wliat  it  is  ? 

H'Uliam,  VVhy,  Sir,  I  see  the  two  poles  are  marked  upon  it,  and  Wash- 
ington.  I  suppose  it  must  be  a  section  through  Washington  and  the  poles. 


Profile  of  the  Earth. 
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F.  You  ore  right.  It  repreaents  the  profile  of  the  Earth,  as  it  wouM 
■ppcar  if  it  were  cut  njiil  divided,  from  north  to  Boutli,  through  Washing- 
ton. But  do  jou  understand  yet  whet  these  indexes  or  hands  mean  ? 
,  ff.  In  tlte  other  section  that  you  gave  me,  they  ahowcd  which  way  we 
must  point  to  countries.  I  always  thought  we  must  point  straight  east 
to  Africa ;  but  I  see  now,  pa  you  say,  I  sltould  only  point  to  the  Sun  or  the 
Stars  ;  and  I  have  learned  to  point  eastward  and  downward,  too,  to  show 
where  Africa  is. 

F.     When  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  north,  must  you  point  to  the 
nortli  pole,  straight  forward? 

H'.    No,  father ;  but  I  never  thought  of  that.    It  has  always  seemed 
e  that  the  north  pole,  was  above  me  ;  but  I  see  now,  I  must  point 


Vou  made  a  very  natural  mistake  ;  for  the  nortli  pole  in  the  heavens, 
uid  the  north  star  which  shows  us  the  north,  are  above  us  ;  but  take  care 
not  to  forget,  that  up  and  dotm  are  different  in  different  places.  If  you 
will  turn  Uie  section  round,  so  that  the  people  of  ihe  nortli  pole  (If  there 
are  any),  are  uppermost,  you  will  see  that  ibey  would  be  obliged  to  point 
doiDn  to  us.     But  how  would  you  point  to  Siberia  ? 

ff.  Why  — 1  mutt  point  down  to  that,  too  !  I  thought  Siberia  was 
east  of  UB,     It  is  about  half  way  down  towards  my  feet ! 

F.  So  it  is  east  ofua,niy  son  ;  hut  thcshorteal  woy  to  il,  if  we  could  go 
that  way,  would  be  over  tho  norlh  pole  —  first  norlii  and  tlien  south  —  as 
jou  will  see,  if  you  will  looli  at  a  polar  map.  But  what  monntnins  will 
JOU  point  to,  if  you  point  forward  and  lower  down  ? 

ff.  The  Altaian  and  the  Ilimlnya  mountains,  and  1  suppose  Chinese 
Tartary,  that  liee  between  tlicui.  And  then  farther  down  is  India,  and 
Ualaya,  and  Sumatra,  and  the  equator.  I  never  thought  of  pointing  tu 
them,  with  my  face  to  the  north ! 

F.    It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will  think  of  everything  in  Gcog- 
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raphy.  But  I  am  very  anxious  you  should  know,  so  well,  which  way 
places  are  from  you,  as  not  only  to  tell  me  in  toords,  but  to  point  to  them. 
And  what  do  you  find  our  antipodes  ? 

fK    It  is  a  spot  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  father. 

P.  Yes;  and  perhaps  one  of  our  American  vessels  is  just  sailing  over 
that  spot ;  and  the  sailors  are  standing  with  their  feet  pointing  upwards 
to  tlie  country  they  came  from.  Now  tell  mo  what  you  will  find  to  point 
to  if  you  look  exactly  south. 

ff\  If  [  point  a  little  down,  I  should  point  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica;  a 
little  farther  down,  to  New  Grenada;  and  halfway  down,  to  Chili.  And 
then,  three  quarters  of  the  way  down,  is  the  south  pole,  directly  opposite 
the  north  pole. 

F.  Right.  And  now  look,  and  tell  me  how  you  would  travel,  if  you 
should  go  directly  round  the  earth,  towards  the  south,  and  back  by  the  north. 

ff\  I  must  first  pass  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  West 
India  Islands  to  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  and  then  over  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Chili.  Then  it  would  be  all  ocean,  over  the  south 
pole  to  Sumatra  and  India.  I  must  then  go  north,  over  India  and  Tartarv 
and  Siberia,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  across  the  ocean  on  the  ice,  to  North 
Georgia  and  North  America,  and  then  home  again.  I  never  thought  of 
travelling  so  before. 

ff'.     You  will  never  travel  so,  I  suppose ;  but  I  hope  you  will  now 

think  of  countries,  and  of  people,  and  of  your  friends  when  they  go  to  sea, 

just  tchere  thty  art,  and  not  as  if  they  were  in  the  sky  —  or  you  do  not  know 

where.     Until  you  can  do  this,  you  will  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  studying 

Geography. 
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THE   SCUOOL-KOOM. 

The  days  begin  to  lengthen  ;  but  as  the  greatest  heat  is  afler  noon, 
and  the  liii;licst  tide  after  the  moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  the  old 
maxim  is  olteu  found  true  in  a  northern  climate  —  *  As  the  day  lengthens, 
the  cold  strengthens.' 

Those  who  have  not  housed  their  wood,  must  now  thaw  off  the  ice 
and  snow  every  morning ;  and  those  who  have  received  it  fresh  from  the 
forest,  must  have  it  carefully  *  stewed,'  (as  the  operation  is  called  in  the 
kitchen],  before  they  can  expect  a  Are.  Either  of  these  operations  nvill 
occupy  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  consume  nearly  half  the  fuel.  In  the  mean 
time,  cold  and  smoke  will  make  it  impossible  for  most  of  the  cliildren  to 
Uiiiik  of  anything  else.  Real  siwly  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  tho 
teacher  keeps  his  own  temper,  and  that  of  his  pupils,  it  is  more  than  is 
generally  done. 

The  portion  of  wood  consumed  to  carry  off  the  water,  may  be  paid  for 
by  an  additional  tax.  But  wo  must  estimate  at  least  one  hour,  daily,  lost 
to  each  pupil,  forty  hours  already  in  the  season,  equal  to  seven  school 
days.  If  it  so  continues  for  three  months,  twelve  school  days  are  lost  to 
each  scholar;  or  in  a  school  of  GO,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  school  days, 
or  more  than  two  years  to  the  district !  No  tax  will  pay  for  time  and 
knowledge,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury  of  temper  and  character  so  oflen 
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resultingr  from  cold  feet,  and  cold  fingers,  and  Rmoked  eyes,  and  a  mind 
absorbed  by  the  suffcrinjjrs  of  the  body.  Where  does  the  blame  belong? 
Who  will  correct  the  evil  ? 

We  have  not  estimated  the  loss  of  time  from  colds,  and  rheumatism, 
and  chilblains ;  nor  yet  the  physician's  bills.  Provide  for  all  these,  unless 
you  keep  your  school-room  warm ;  for  if  your  boys  must  sit  on  benches, 
nature  furnishes  no  means  of  warmth  but  by  fire.  Do  you  use  a  thermom- 
eter yet  ?    Are  the  cracks  stopped,  and  the  windows  all  mended? 

THE   EARTH. 

Still  bound  in  icy  chains  at  the  north,  there  is  little  to  observe  upon  the 
earth  but  the  phenomena  of  cold  and  freezing.  In  your  cellars,  you  may 
find  occasion  to  show  your  children  the  sprouting  vegetables,  and  that 
they  do  not  grow  green,  without  light.  A  few  mild  days  may  produce 
■ome  buds  in  the  trees ;  but  like  a  child  brought  forward  too  early,  or  too 
fast,  they  will  wither  before  they  come  to  maturity.  There  is  no  change 
in  animated  nature,  except  that  loss  of  life  is  visible  abroad. 

Our  southern  brethren  will  welcome  spring  and  its  buds,  and  blossoms, 
and  birds,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  fruits,  before  the  close  of  the  month. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

The  heavens  are  still  adorned  with  peculiar  splendor ;  and  during  the 
last  half  of  the  month  *the  moon  will  walk  abroad  in  brightness.'  Venus 
is  still  the  morning  star  ;  and  Jupiter  will  be  visible  early  in  the  evening. 
Mars  still  sets  so  near  the  sun  that  it  cannot  probably  be  seen. 

Ainong  the  constellations,  you  may  yet  see,  early  in  the  evening,  the 
■iz  beautiful  stars  in  Taurus,  or  the  Bull's  head,  in  the  form  of  a  V ;  and 
the  cluster  of  small  stars  not  far  from  them,  called  the  Pleiades,  to  which 
Job  alludes.  And  not  far  from  them  is  Orion  —  four  large  stars,  in  a 
rhomboid,  for  his  shoulders  and  knees,  and  three  in  a  row,  for  his  belt. 

At  9  o'clock,  you  will  fiud  near  the  meridian  the  six  stars,  three  on  each 
side  of  a  rhomboid,  with  five  others  near  them,  of  considerable  brilliancy, 
which  form  Gemini,  or  the  Twins.  South  of  these  and  in  a  line  with  the 
belt  of  Orion,  are  the  three  stars  in  the  head  of  the  dog,  and  Sirius,  or  the 
Dog  Star,  the  brightest  in  the  heavens.  In  August,  it  rises  witli  the  sun, 
and  is  over  our  heads  during  the  day.  Hence  the  ancients  called  these 
days,  dog  days,  supposing  this  star  to  produce  tlie  excessive  heat. 

A  celestial  globe,  or  '  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens,'  will 
enable  you  to  make  the  winter  evenings'  walk  a  delightful  s.ource  of 
amusement,  and  instruction  to  your  pupils.  And  if  you  will  tell  them  but 
a  little  of  the  wonders  of  Astronomy,  of  the  suns,  and  systems,  and  motion 
of  the  bright  worlds  above  them,  you  may  soon  lead  them  to  exclaim  with 
an  ancient  observer  ;  '  Hlien  1  considtr  tht  heavens  the  tcork  of  thy  fingers, 
—  the  moon  and  the  stars  ichich  thou  liast  ordained —  ff'hat  is  man  thai 
thou  art  mindful  of  him ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

lAtter  from  the  Rev.  Zerah  Colbum^  to  the  Editor. 

[We  addressed  to  Mr  Colburn  a  copy  of  our  review  of  his  life,  and  a  letter 
requesting  some  information  za  to  the  effect  which  time  and  other  occupations 
had  produced  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  calculation,  formerly  w  remarkable. 
We  are  gratified  in  beinf^  able  to  present  to  our  readers  his  wishes  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  his  account  of  his  own  state;  and  shall  be  hiippy  to  be  the  medium  of 
any  communication  to  him  on  the  subject.] 

RocKixOHAM,  Vt.  January  11th,  1834. 

Being  at  Springfield  last  week,  I  received  from  Mr  Merriam  your  Pe- 
riodical for  October,  1833,  (for  which  accept  my  thanks)  and  your  request 
was  communicated  to  me.  I  know  nut  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
your  request  more  satisfactorily  than  I  endeavored  to  do  it  in  the  Memoir. 
However,  I  will  try. 

My  impression  ever  has  been  that  if  I  had  continued  in  the  practice  of 
my  calculating  faculty,  I  should  have  continued  to  progress,  perhaps  to 
an  incredible  extent.  I  do  not  think  that  the  loss  ot  my  quickness  in 
figures  is  to  be  at  all  attributed  to  repeated  exercise,  but  to  total  neglect 
of  that  gift,  I  tliink,  likewise,  that  had  I  continued  in  practice  while  at 
the  same  time,  a  course  of  arithmetical,  or  classical,  or  matlieniatical 
studies  was  enjoined  upon  me,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  these 
studies  to  destroy  the  mental  gill,  or  the  rapidity  of  its  exercise.  There 
was  a  time  during  my  exhibition,  that  a  Latin  grammar  was  put  into  my 
bands,  and  all  the  attention  which  1  devoted  to  it,  had  no  effect  upon  aiy 
calculations.  It  was  not  long  afler  I  gave  up  public  exhibition,  before  I 
had  lost  materially  in  point  of  readiness.  Yet  though  nearly  twenty  years 
have  elapsed,  I  do  not  know  but  1  am  now  us  well  able  to  solve  questions, 
as  I  was  only  six  or  eight  months  afler  I  had  thus  retired. 

I  suppose,  if  I  am  not  now  as  ready  in  giving  answers  as  when  I  first 
commenced  at  the  age  of  six  years,  a  very  little  practice  would  serve 
to  make  me  so.  And  I  might  even  regain  all  my  former  quickness,  were 
I  in  a  situation  that  required  such  continued  efforts  of  mind. 

I  shall  be  gratified  if  these  few  hints  serve  to  satisfy  you  on  the  points 
embraced  in  your  letter  to  Mr  Merriam.  I  would  now  say  tliat  I  thank- 
fully receive  the  testimonies  of  public  interest  still  felt  in  my  case,  from 
several  public  prints ;  and  though  last  perused,  not  least,  in  the  number 
of  tlie  *  Annals  of  Education,'  which  you  were  pleased  to  forward  to  me. 
Under  existing  ciroumstances,  I  am  thinking  of  seekin<r  some  pursuit 
that  will  least  interfere  with  my  ministerial  usefulness,  and  enable  mc  to 
support  my  family.  I  should  prefer  some  employment  that  would  most 
directly  call  into  request  my  peculiar  faculty,  as  I  think  I  could  in  this 
way  ^ive  better  satisfaction  than  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  from  whicli  my 
unfinished  education  seems  to  debar  me.  I  think  it  possible  that  if  the 
fiiends  of  science  generally,  knew  my  wish  in  this  respect,  some  opening 
might  be  found.  Might  I  request  your  concurrence  in  making  known  my 
wish  ? 

Should  anything  else  occur  on  the  perusal  of  my  book  on  which  you 
wish  for  farther  information,  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Zerau  Colburn. 

My  present  residence  is  at  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Convention  of  Teachers. 

7^«  Essex  County  Jlssodatxon  of  Teachers,  held  its  fourth  Annual 
Meeting  at  Topnficld  on  the  2Dth  and  IlOtli  of  November  last  The  num- 
ber of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education  who  attended,  was  consid- 
erable. Several  interesting  lectures  and  reports  were  given,  and  numerous 
discussions  held  on  important  topics.  Among  the  subjects  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Association,  were  the  Carstairian  system  of 
Writing,  Physiology,  as  a  branch  of  study,  the  system  of  Jacotot,  School 
Examinations,  a  County  Depository  for  specimens  in  Botany  and  Miner- 
alogy, and  the  enlarging  and  improving  of  the  County  Depository  for 
School  Books,  Apparatus,  Periodicals,  and  other  works  on  Education. 

It  was  stated,  that  since  the  Association  was  first  organized,  great  im- 
provements have  taken  place  in  the  county,  *■  in  the  construction  and 
ventilation  of  School  Houses,  and  in  the  introduction  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching.* 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  was  also  held  at  Wcllfleet,  in  this  State,  on 
the  20th  and  2lst  of  December.  The  timo  was  taken  up  with  lectures 
and  discussions.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  Discipline,  Mental  discipline, 
Mode  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Grammar,  the  Lancaster! an  sys- 
tem, and  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers.  At  the  close  of  each  lecture, 
the  subject  of  that  lecture  was  introduced  for  discussion.  In  connection 
with  tho  subject  of  Discipline,  the  question  arose,  'whether  corporal 
punishment  is  necessary  in  a  school,  on  ant  occasion,'  and  was  ably  dis- 
cussed at  two  several  times.  On  taking  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on 
the  question,  it  was  decided  in  tho  affirmative.  The  question,  '  whether 
writing  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  with  the  other  branch- 
es, was  discussed  at  a  similar  length,  and  decided  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  question,  whether  short  reading  lessons,  with  remarks  and  criti- 
cisms, were  preferable  to  long  ones,  was  also  decided  affirmatively. 

In  tlic  progress  of  the  Convention  it  was  voted,  *  to  recommend  to 
districts  tlic  globe  and  black  board,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers.'  Resolutions  were  also  passed,  expressing  a  strong  sense  of 
the  importance  of  having  School  Committees  perform  faithfully  their 
official  duties  ;  and  of  having  parents  visit  schools  more  than  they  have 
usually  done.  Another  resolution  recommended  the  general  formation 
of -County  Associations,  as  a  means  of  promoting  tlic  cause  of  education. 

Agricultural  Schools. 

Several  counties  in  tho  State  of  New  Vork,  are  zealously  circulating 
among  the  people  petitions,  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  agricultural  school  for  the  State,  and  agricultural  societies  in  each 
county. 

Education  in  New  Grenada. 

Colleges  and  Schools.  Tho  government,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen. 
Santander,  arc  actively  fostering  education  in  various  branches.  Official 
information  had  been  demanded  from  the  different  provinces,  cantons, 
and  parishes,  concerning  tho  condition  of  schools,  &c,  and  partially  ob- 
ta&ped,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  at  Bogota, 
BO  that  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  U)o  Interior, 

iHon.  Alejandro  Velez,)  gave  us  an  interesting  general  sketch,  particu- 
arly  of  the  Colleges. 
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There  are  three  University  Departments :  and  the  corresponding  Uni- 
versities are  in  the  cities  of  Bogota,  Popayan  and  Cartliagena.  The 
income  of  the  latter,  (having  been  increased  partly  by  the  funds  of 
recently  suppressed  convents,)  now  amounts  to  nearly  $20,000  annually. 
There  are  more  schools  in  existence  than  perhaps  our  countrymen  gen- 
erally suppose ;  although  in  numbers  and  character  they  are  very  far 
from  being  what  the  government,  desire,  or  tlie  imperative  necessities  of 
the  people  demand.    Not  a  small  part  of  them  are  Lancasterian. 

We  have  received  numbers  of  the  printed  schemes,  or  *  programas,'  of 
the  exercises  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Colleges  in  tbe  different 
provinces,  in  June  and  July  last,  in  which  are  much  more  fully  detailed, 
than  at  our  commencements,  the  exercises  of  the  pupils.  Several  of  them 
form  quarto  pamphlets,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pages,  from  some  of  which 
the  general  plans  of  many  of  the  class  books  may  be  inferred.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  continues  small. 

FEMikLE  College  of  BoooTJk. 

The  Female  College,  established  last  year  at  Bogota,  held  its  first 
public  exhibition  on  the  3l8t  of  June,  (if  we  mistake  not,)  after  it  had  been 
in  operation  eight  months.  The  programa  of  this  institution  we  perused 
with  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  same  name 
and  destiny,  under  the  patronage  of  any  government  in  the  world,  and  is 
likely  to  exercise  a  modt  extensive  influence  in  South  America. 

It  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  affect  Spain,   whence  a  degraded  plan  of 
female  education  was  received,  and  whose  example  has  tended  to  dis 
courage  tlie  intellectual  elevation  of  woman.    The  President  is  a  lady. 
There  are  three  classes  ;  the  first  with  five  pupils,  the  second  with  six, 
and  the  third  with  ten ;    total  twentyone. 

The  first  class  debated  the  question  —  *  What  instruction  ought  a  well 
educated  woman  to  enjoy  ? '  This  subject  was  divided  under  several 
heads  : — The  general  duties  of  women;  their  private  duties;  their  dis- 
advantages in  society,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  ;  how  they  may 
improve  their  condition  in  society,  and  perform  their  duties ;  false  merit ; 
external  accomplishments  ;  real  merit ;  intellectual  qualities ;  domestic 
arrangements,  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  other 
exercises  of  the  first  class  were  in  Castillian  grammar,  French,  Christian 
Morals,  Manners,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  and  Music. 

The  intention  of  the  government  is,  to  add  to  the  funds,  the  professor- 
ships, and  the  branches  of  study  in  this  institution,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances shall  allow  ;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  in  South  America,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  already  as  impor- 
tant a  step,  comparatively  speaking,  as  a  well  endowed  female  university 
would  be  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  give  more  hereafter  in 
relation  to  it. 

Society  for  Elementary  Education. 

The  latest  accounts  from  New  Granada  afford  us  still  further  satisfac- 
tion. Vice-president  Mosquera,  during  a  visit  to  Popayan,  his  residence, 
devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  education  witli  such  zeal  and  success, 
that  he  had  established  a  school  society,  called  *  La  Sociedad  de  Educa- 
cion  Elemental  Primaria  de  Popayan,'  of  the  leading  citizens  ;  and  under 
their  care  a  Lancasterian  school  house  was  already  nearly  completed  at 
the  close  of  October,  twentyfour  yards  long,  to  accommodate  200  boys  ; 
and  preparations  were  making  to  provide  another  of  the  same  descriptioa 
for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  Commiiiee  of  LadieSy  acting  under  the 
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Society.  Tho  principle  of  (Gratuitous,  popular  cooperation  for  this  impor- 
tant object,  has  therefore  been  at  length  commenced  in  South  America. 
May  its  effects  be  equal  to  those  it  has  produced  and  may  produce  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr  Mosquera  has  presented  nearly  81,100  worth  of  books,  slates,  cards 
and  other  apparatus  to  the  Society,  and  has  opened  a  school  for  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers,  containing  one  master,  two  general  monitors,  several 
class  monitors,  and  twentytwo  children.  As  soon  as  all  these  parts  of  his 
plan  are  in  successful  operation,  he  will  bend  his  efforts  to  the  fetation 
of  a  high  school,  to  fit  youth  for  the  University ;  and  possessing  great 
sway  over  the  people,  by  his  noble,  and  intelligent,  and  philanthropic 
character,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  commanding  eloquence,  (having  been 
called  tho  first  orator  of  Colombia,)  we  cannot  but  anticipate  success. 
He  has  already  done  much  for  the  schools  in  the  country  near  Popayan  ; 
and  has  been  invited  to  a  rural  banquet,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  affection. 

The  constitution  of  the  Elementary  Society  of  Popayan  has  been  sent,  * 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  honored  with  the  appointment 
of  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  Fellows  of  that  Association. 

American  Ltceum. 

A  number  of  distinguished  friends  of  learning  have  been  appointed 
bv  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum  to  furnish 
Essays  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  ;  and  invitations  will  be  sent 
to  these  and  many  other  gentlemen,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  attend 
the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  early  in  May  next,  which  it  is  believed  will 
have  much  interest.  The  appointments  made,  it  is  to  be  understood,  do 
Dot  preclude  volunteer  communications. 

Education  of  Teachers. 

The  necessity  of  educating  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  as  well 
OS  for  every  otiier,  is  gaining  attention  every  month.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  whose  school  system  has  been  so  useful,  the  Governor  observes  in 
his  late  speech :  *  In  this  respect,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  manifest 
defect  in  our  system.  Little  as  yet  has  been  done  to  provide  teachers 
properly  trained  for  this  pursuit.  Without  well  qualified  and  skilful  in- 
structors, the  amplest  funds  will  prove  comparatively  useless.  It  is 
scarcely  less  important  to  establish  a  wise  plan  of  supemsion,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  faithful  application  of  the  public 
moneys,  ad  to  introduce  the  most  effectual  modes  of  teaching,  and  the 
best  system  of  instruction.' 

He  adds :  *  I  regret  to  see,  that  in  this  respect,  we  fall  far  behind  even 
some  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Several  of  the  German  states,  parti- 
cularly Prussia,  are  doing  much  more  for  the  education  of  the  people  than 
we  are.' 

The  Governor  of  Maine  observes  ;  *  Perhaps,  however,  tho  most  profi- 
table aid  that  can  at  this  time  be  extended  to  the  cause  of  primary  educa- 
cation  in  our  State,  would  be  found  in  tho  establishment  of  a  Seminary, 
for  the  better  qualifications  of  instructors.  It  is  not  sufHcient  that  towns 
are  required  to  maintain  schools,  nor  that  schools  are  kept  within  the 
reach  of  all  our  youth  ;  the  desired  result  will  seldom  be  attained,  certainly 
not  in  its  full  extent,  unless  the  several  towns  shall  be  enabled  to  procure 
faithful  and  competent  teachers.  I  am  convinced,  that  these  cannot  be 
obtained,  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  our  rapidly  multiplying  districts, 
without  additional  facilities  for  their  qualification,  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Institution,  in  which  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  interesting  and  im- 
N       portant  duties,  which  as  teachers  will  devolve  upon  them.- 
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The  AcikDEMiciAN. 

We  have  received  the  third  number  of  the  Academician  and  Southern 
Journal  of  Education,  containing  valuable  essays  on  education,  mingled 
with  a  considerable  portion^of  miscellaneous  articles.  We  earnestly  hope, 
that  this  eifort  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  South  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, may  be  encouraged. 

Southern  Manuj^l  Labor  Schools. 

A  manual  labor  school  in  Georgia  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  show 
that  the  pupils  can  pay  for  their  board  and  tuition  by  their  labor ;  and  the 
town  of  Glynn  has  given  750  acres  of  land,  chiefly  cleared  property, 
amounting  to  $3,800,  to  induce  its  teachers  to  remove  it  to  their  vicinity. 
The  Presbytery  of  Alabama,  as  we  learn  from  the  Alabama  State  Intelli- 
gencer, have  purchased  land  for  locating  a  similar  establishment  on  such  a 
plan  as  to  receive  all  classes  of  Christians.  A  bill  has  also  passed  the  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  to  incorporate  a  school  of  this  kind  in  that  State. 

Young  Men's  Associations. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  these  associations  extending  throughout  our 
country.  That  which  is  established  at  Boston  has  done  much  in  circulat- 
ing pamphlets  on  lotteries.  That  of  Pittsburg  issues  a  newspaper,  entitled 
*The  Friend,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  receive,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  funds  as  well  as  the  eiforts  of  the  Association.  From  a 
late  report  we  perceive,  that  it  contains  nearly  two  hundred  members. 
Another  was  recently  formed  at  Albany,  equally  large.  We  believe  that 
the  New  York  institution  is  also  prospering,  although  we  are  not  favored 
with  their  paper.  Our  own  work  is  regularly  sent  in  exchange  lo  some; 
and  will  be  sent  cheerfully,  to  all  similar  establishments. 

Gratuitous  Copies.  We  are  compelled,  however,  after  the  present 
number,  to  duuinish  the  list  of  gratuitous  copies,  and  also  of  our  ex- 
changes ;  and  we  must  beg  thoa^e  who  have  received  them  hitherto  to 
recollect  that  we  must  use  crcry  retrenchment^  in  order  to  avoid  further  loss, 
unless  our  subscription  is  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  present  number. 

CuMAioN  Schools  of  New  York. 

An  abstract  of  the  Report  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  New  York,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  State  has  distributed 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  during  the  last  year,  and 
that  double  the  sum  has  been  raised,  in  addition,  from  taxes  and  local 
funds.  Tlio  influence  of  the  system  adopted  in  Uiat  State  continues  to  be 
salutary.  The  whole  increase  of  children  from  5  to  IG,  in  that  State,  has 
been  13,7.")<J  during  the  last  year;  but  the  increase  of  children  at  school 
has  been  17,516.  Ninety  new  districts  have  been  formed  ;  and  2(>()  more 
have  been  reported  than  the  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  districts, 
is  lXi90,  of  which  9107  have  made  returns.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that 
the  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  embracing  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  in  the  course  of  instruction.  lie  advises  that  the  history  and 
political  organization  of  our  country,  and  the  elements  of  physical 
science  should  be  taught  in  every  school  in  our  country.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  in  these  schools  of  New  York,  is  now  5'22,618. 

Great  Value  of  Education. 

The  teacher's  bill  is  often  paid  as  reluctantly  as  the  physician's;  and 
those  who  seek  for  the  caui^es  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  education, 
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would  do  well  to  inquire  whether  one  of  the  greatest  does  not  arise  from 
the  maxim  —  *  The  Jaborcr  is  not  worthy  of  his  hire  !'  A  lady  within  our 
knowledge,  sent  her  children  to  a  private  school,  and  when  the  bill  was 
sent  in,  called  very  politely,  and  said  that  she  should  bo  very  glad  to  pay 
the  bill,  but  she  had  no  money*  (i.  e.  after  paying  her  milliner,  &c).  She 
wished,  however,  to  continue  her  patronage  to  the  school!  Another  lady 
of  the  same  ciiaractcr  observed,  that  education  was  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  added ;  *  I  am  resolved  to  give  my  children  a  good  educatwn^  if  I  am 
never  able  to  pay  for  it.* 


NOTICES. 


Economical  Black  Copy-Book,  to  write  with  Water.  By  James 
Worcester.  Boston :  Published  by  the  Author,  No.  1 16  Washing- 
ton-street. 

We  know  of  no  system  of  writing  superior  to  the  Carstairan ;  and 
Mr  Worcester  presents  its  fundamental  principles  and  elements  cor- 
rectly in  this  book.  It  is  composed  of  a  species  of  slate  paper,  on  which 
letters  may  be  distinctly  traced  with  water,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  the 
several  movements,  or  written  with  a  white  ink,  which  can  easily  be  ef- 
faced. It  thus  combines  the  great  economy  of  a  slate,  witti  tlic  advan- 
tage gained  by  using  a  pen.  We  believe,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
schools  which  adopt  this  system,  which  is  fully  developed  in  Foster's  work. 

Topographical  Map. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  topographical  draw- 
ing than  the  'Map  of  New-London  and  Windham  Counties,  Conn.,' 
from  actual  survey,  by  Wm.  Lester,  Jr.  It  gives  a  statistical  as  well  as 
geographical  view  of  these  counties  ;  and  distinct  Maps  in  the  margin 
present  us  with  the  geological  structure  and  plans  of  the  principal  towns. 
Why  may  not  this  be  done  for  every  county,  at  least,  in  tlie  United  States  .' 
The  munificence  of  Massachusetts  has  already  published  a  splendid  work 
on  its  Geology,  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  which  does  honor  to  the  State  ; 
and  we  learn  that  a  geographical  survey  is  also  in  preparation. 

Parley's  Magazine. 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  the  Juvenile  Rambler,  and  its  usefulness 
in  schools.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  secure  it  such  a  character  as  we 
approved  ;  but  its  price  and  subscription  list  did  not  authorise  a  sufficient 
amount  of  illustrations.  The  Parley  Manrazinc,  witli  its  splendid  illustra- 
tions, only  needed  a  change  in  its  character,  and  the  Rambler  has  been 
united  with  it,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  more  effectually.  The  plan 
proposed  for  the  future  volumes  will  render  it  a  valuable  publication  to 
every  family ;  and  the  engagement  of  tlie  late  Editor  of  the  Rambler  to 
assist  in  it,  will,  we  trust,  secure  its  execution. 

Scientific  Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 

These  two  publications  are  united  under  the  care  of  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  two  first  numbers  leads  us  to  hail  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agents  in  the  diffusion  of  general  and  practical  knowl- 
edge, in  the  families  of  our  country. 
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YOUTH    WITHOUT    CHILDHOOD. 

CABEkM,  Hauser.  n^  account  of  an  individual  k^t  in  a  dungeon,  separated 
from  all  communicaHon  with  the  world,  from  early  childhood  to  about  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Drawn  up  from  legal  documents.  By  Anselm  Von 
Feuerback,  President  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  Courts  of  Appeal,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Second  edition.  Boston:  Allen  &, 
Ticknor.    1833.    ISmo.,  pp.  168. 

In  passing  through  Germany,  in  the  year  1829,  we  heard  of  an 
extraordinary  being  who  had  just  'come  into  the  world,'  as  h^ 
subsequently  expressed  it,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  —  a  youth  in 
form,  and  yet  as  ignorant  of  language,  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
and  even  of  the  most  common  external  objects,  as  the  infant  of  a 
few  months.     He  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
May,  1828,  near  ond  of  the  gates  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  posture  of 
one  intoxicated,  who  was  equally  unable  to  stand  or  to  move. 
A  letter  which  he  held  out,  addressed  to  the  Captain  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  gave  no  information  except  that  he  was  born  in  1812,, 
and  had  never  been  suffered  to  leave  the  house,  and  that  all   in- 
quiries concerning  his  origin  and  residence  would  be  in  vain.     In 
reply  to  all  the  questions  addressed  to  him  by  individuals  and  the 
police,  a  few  unmeaning  words  and  incessant  moans  were  all  that 
he  could  utter,*  and  he  pointed  with  marks  of  exhaustion,  to   his 
blistered  feet.    Meat,  which  was  offered  to  restore  him,  he  rejected 
with  visible  horror  ;  but  eagerly  swallowed  some  bread  and  water ; 
and  on  being  conducted  to  the  stable,  stretched  himself  upon  the 
straw  and  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound,  that  he  could  scarcely  he 
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awakened.  His  feet  were  as  soft  as  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  his 
gait  was  that  of  a  child,  just  beginning  to  step  ;  and  it  was  only 
with  intense  suffering  that  he  could  walk.  His  senses  seemed  to 
be  locked  up  in  torpor ;  and  a  wooden  horse,  brought  to  him  by  a 
soldier,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  German 
word  for  horse,  *  ross  !  ross ! '  was  the  6rst  and  only  object  which 
seemed  to  excite  interest.  He  seated  himself  by  it,  *  with  a  coun- 
tenance smiling  sweetly  through  his  tears,'  and  passed  hours  and 
days,  in  moving,  and  feeding,  and  ornamenting  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  being  whicli  called  forth  his  social  feelings. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  that  such  an  appearance  would  excite 
intense  curiosity.  It  was  a  case  which  set  at  defiance  all  the  for- 
mal interrogations  and  arrangements  of  a  German  government ;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  belonged  to  the  asylum  for 
idiocy,  or  the  almshouse,  or  to  the  police  office  and  the  prison. 
After  vain  efforts  to  elicit  something  from  him  as  to  his  residence 
or  connections,  to  which  he  replied  only  in  the  same  piteous  moans 
and  unintelligible  phrases,  he  was  committed  to  a  tower  over  one 
of  the  gates,  under  the  care  of  a  humane  jailor,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  which  his  case  admitted.  Common 
sense  soon  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  law  ;  and  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  jailor,  as  a  deserted,  helpless  child,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  his  children,  began  to  learn  to  talk ! 

He  was  visited  by  crowds,  who  taxed  their  ingenuity  in  ex- 
amining the  poor  youth,  and  wearied  him  almost  to  torture,  by  their 
inquisitorial  efforts  to  discover  something.  But  they  could  only  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  an  infant  of  adult  age ;  —  in  the  expressive  language 
of  a  London  Reviewer,  an  example  of  *  youth  without  childhood.' 
He  attempted,  like  an  infant,  to  seize  every  glittering  object  which 
he  saw,  and  cried  if  he  was  forbidden  ;  and  even  when  a  lighted 
candle  was  placed  before  him,  he  tried  to  grasp  the  beautiful  flame. 
In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  infancy,  however,  his  guardians  were 
astonished,  on  putting  a  pencil  into  his  hand,  to  find  that  he  could 
form  letters  distinctly.  He  filled  a  sheet  with  elementary  charac- 
ters and  syllables,  and  closed  by  covering  a  page  with  the  name  — 
*  Kaspar  Hauser.' 

This  discovery  of  his  name,  usually  so  important  in  the  records 
of  a  police  office,  furnished  no  clue  to  the  mystery  which  enveloped 
this  singular  being.  Destitute  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  the  names, 
of  the  most  common  objects,  and  averse  to  all  the  common  customs 
and  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  there  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive, in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  but  to  regard  him  as  the 
inhabitant  of  some  distant  planet,  or  as  one  buried  from  his  birth, 
and  now  just  emerged  into  the  world.  Imagination  was  tortured 
to  devise  some  mode  of  accounting  for  his  character  and  appear- 
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aDce.  Some  dreamed  of  an  experiment,  made  by  modern  thcoristSi 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  a  mind,  left  to  advance  to  maturity  in  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  world,  and  thus  realizing  the  fancy  picture  of  a 
German  story.  Others  supposed  him  the  heir  of  some  estate  or 
diadem,  of  which  he  was  unlawfully  deprived.  Others  still  conjec- 
tured, that  this  difficult  and  dangerous  plan  of  burying  alive,  had 
been  adopted  to  conceal  the  crimes  attending  his  birth. 

Such  were  the  conjectures  floating  on  the  public  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  singular  being,  when  we  left  Germany,  unable  to  vary 
our  route  so  far  as  to  visit  Nuremberg.  It  was  not  until  subse- 
quent education  had  enabled  Caspar  to  clothe  his  own  ideas  ia 
words,  that  any  light  was  thrown  upon  his  early  history ;  and  the 
following  account,  derived  from  the  work  whose  title  is  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  com  prises  all  his  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth: 

*  He  neither  knows  who  he  is,  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was  only  at 
Nuremberg  that  he  came  into  the  world.  Here  he  first  learnt  that,  be- 
sides himself  and  *  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been,'  there  ex- 
isted other  men  and  other  creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recollect  he  has 
always  lived  in  a  hole,  (a  small  low  apartment  which  he  sometimes  calls  a 
cage,)  where  he  had  always  sat  upon  the  ground,  with  bare  feet,  and 
clothed  only  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  In  this  apartment  he 
never  heard  a  sound,  whether  produced  by  a  man,  by  an  animal,  or  by  any- 
thing else.  He  never  saw  the  neavens,  nor  did  there  ever  appear  a  bright- 
ening (daylight)  such  as  at  Nuremberg.  He  never  perceived  any  differ- 
ence between  aay  and  night,  and  much  less  did  he  ever  get  a  sight  of  the 
beautiful  lights  in  the  heavens.  Whenever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he 
found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  him.  Sometimes  this 
water  had  a  bad  taste  ;*  whenever  this  was  the  case,  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  asleep  ;  and,  when  he  after- 
wards awoke,  he  found  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had 
been  cut.  He  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat 
and  drink.  In  his  hole  he  had  two  wooden  horses,  and  several  ribbons. 
With  these  horses  he  had  always  amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake ; 
and  his  only  occupation  was,  to  make  them  run  by  his  side,  and  to  fix  or 
tie  the  ribbons  about  them  in  different  positions.  Thus,  one  day  had 
passed  as  the  other ;  but  be  had  never  felt  the  want  of  anything,  had 
never  been  sick,  and  —  once  only  excepted  —  had  never  felt  the  sensation 
of  pain.  Upon  the  whole,  he  had  been  much  happier  there  than  in  the 
world,  where  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  so  much.  How  long  he  had  con- 
tinued to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not ;  for  he  had  had  no  knowledge 
of  time.  He  knew  not  when,  or  how  he  came  there.  Nor  had  he  any 
recollection  of  ever  having  been  in  a  different  situation,  or  in  any  other 
than  in  that  place.  The  man  with  whom  he  had  alwavs  been,  never  did 
him  any  harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly  before  he  was  taken  away,  —  when 
he  had  been  running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  had  made  too  much  noise, 
the  man  came  and  struck  him  upon  his  arm  with  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of 
wood ;  this  caused  the  wound  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Nuremberg. 

'  Pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  man  once  came  into  his  prison, 
placed  a  small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread  something  white  upon  it^ 

*  Probably  water  mixed  with  opium. 
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which  he  now  knows  to  have  been  paper ;  he  then  came  behind  him,  aS  ai 
not  to  be  seen  by  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  moved  it  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  paper,  with  a  thing  (a  lead  pencil)  which  ha  had  stuck 
between  his  fingers.  He  (Hauser)  was  then  ignorant  of  what  it  was  ;  bih 
he  was  mightily  pleased,  when  he  saw  the  black  figures  which  began  to 
appear  upon  the  white  paper.  When  he  felt  that  his  hand  was  free,  and 
the  man  was  gone  from  him,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  new  dis- 
covery, that  he  could  never  grow  tired  of  drawing  these  figures  repeatedly 
upon  the  paper.  This  occupation  almost  made  him  neglect  his  horses, 
although  he  did  not  know  what  those  characters  signified.  The  man  re- 
peated his  visits  in  the  same  manner,  several  times.* 

*  Another  time,  the  man  came  again,  lifled  him  from  the  place  where 
he  lay,  placed  him  on  his  feel,  and  endeavored  to  teach  him  to  stand.' 

At  his  final  appearance  the  man  took  him  over  his  shoulders, 
carried  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  up  a  hill,  and  brought  him  to  Nu- 
remberg. His  recollections  of  his  journey  are  very  indistinct,  and 
the  fact  that  he  sinks  into  a  death-like  sleep  when  he  rides  in  a 
wagon,  leaves  it  entirely  uncertain  in  what  way  he  was  conveyed. 
After  many  inefTectual  examinations,  often  leading  to  error,  nothing 
remained  but  to  provide  the  best  means  for  alleviating  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  supply mg,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  his  years  and 
childhood  and  youth,  with  the  faint  hope,  that  time  might  enable 
him  to  furnish  a  clue  to  his  origin.* 

The  Slate  of  nervous  excitement  and  disease,  produced  by  the 
multitude  of  new  objects  and  ideas  that  crowded  upon  him,  emerg- 
ing thus  suddenly  from  darkness  and  solitude,  led  the  police  to 
exclude  all  visitors,  and  place  Caspar  in  the  family  of  Professor 
Daumer  of  the  Nuremberg  gymnasium,  to  receive  such  an  educa- 
tion as  he  needed. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  language  as  to  commence  a  memoir  of  himself.  An  attempt  by 
some  unknown  person  to  take  his  life,  excited,  perhaps,  by  the 
apprehension  of  discovery,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  the  course  of  training  by  which  we  are  told  he  came  to  be 

*  In  recent  newspapers,  we  find  Ihe  following  paragraph  : 

'  Caspar  Hatuer.  The  mystery  which  hung  about  the  origin  and  early  life  of 
this  extraordinary  young  man,  is  said  to  be  in  a  way  of  explanation.  It  seems, 
according  loan  account  which  we  find  in  an  English  periodical, that  Caspar  Hau- 
ser was  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  amour ;  that  a  priest,  the  reputed  father,  took  charfre 
of  the  child  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  finally  inclosed  it  in  a  subterraneous 
bole  or  vault,  in  a  convent  where  he  was  residing;  that  thus  imprisoned  and  shut 
out  from  all  human  intercourse,  the  unhappy  being  passed  his  existence  until 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  bein^i;  found,  as  related  in  the  historjr  of  his  life  which 
has  been  published,  when  the  priest  being  compelled  to  quit  the  convent,  and 
having  no  other  place  of  concealment  at  hand,  released  and  left  the  boy  to  his  fate. 
The  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  by  which  thus  much  of  the  story  has  been 
made  out,  is  so  well  put  together,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  true  elucidation 
has  been  hit  upon.  The  above  outline  has  been  communicated  in  conversation, 
by  M.  Kluber,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Public  Law,  who  first  discovered  and  is 
fttll  following  the  clue.  When  he  has  thoroughly  sifted  the  matter,  it  is  expected 
•that  he  will  favor  the  public  with  a  memoir  on  the  subject.' 
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'reckoned  among  civilized,  and  well-behaved  men/  including,  of 
course,  many  of  the  artificial  wants  and  fashions  which  added  neither 
to  his  happiness  or  worth.  The  narrative  before  us  presents  a  variety 
of  interesting  details  and  anecdotes,  concerning  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  amiable  character  of  this  youth,  hi^  singular  views  of 
life,  and  his  peculiar  propensities  and  habits^  which  well  deserve 
perusal.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  points  of  the  description,  and  the  principles  Vvhich  they 
illustrate. 

The  darkness  and  seclusion  in  which  Caspar  had  been  kept, 
produced  extreme  sensibility  to  every  external  impression.  Alter 
be  recovered  from  that  torpor  caused  by  his  entering  the  world, 
bis  senses  were  acute  to  a  degree  which  was  painful.  Every 
object  conveyed  odors  to  him,  which  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
imperceptible  to  others,  and  some  would  produce  shivering,  and  nau- 
sea, and  fever.  The  touch  of  animals,  or  of  metals,  thrilled  through 
his  frame,  and  often  produced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  pain  and 
disease.  His  hearing  and  sight  were  also  uncommonly  acute ;  and 
several  remarkable  instances  are  given,  in  which  he  proved  that  he 
could  discover  objects  and  colors,  as  readily  by  night,  as  by  day. 
He  observed  with  attention  and  accuracy  ;  and  his  recollection  of 
persons  and  names,  at  an  early  period,  was  surprising.  Colors  were 
pleasing  to  him  in  proportion  to  their  brilliancy ;  and  he  thought  an 
apple  tree  would  have  been  more  beautiful  if  its  leaves  had  been 
red,  as  well  as  its  fruit ! 

The  great  principle  was  established  in  his  case,  as  with  infants, 
that  forms  and  distances  are  not  distinguished  until  the  touch  has 
corrected  the  errors  of  vision.  He  stated  after  he  acquired  the 
use  of  language,  that  in  the  beginning,  the  men  and  horses  repre- 
sented in  sheets  of  pictures,  appeared  to  him  precisely  like  the 
men  and  horses  tliat  were  carved  in  wood  1  He  did  not  perceive 
the  difference,  until  he  had  learned  it  by  handling  them.  Another 
striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  described.  In  this  case  he 
called  a  beautiful  summer  landscape  which  was  seen  from  his 
room,  — '  ugly  !  ugly  1 '  —  because,  as  he  afterwards  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  like  a  collection  of  spots  of  various  colors  on  the 
window.  Two  or  three  years  of  instruction  corrected  these  errors, 
and  reduced  his  sensibility,  on  many  points,  to  the  common  level ; 
but  he  continued  able  to  see  distinctly  at  night. 

His  extraordinary  memory  declined  with  this  acuteness  of  the 
senses,  at  the  same  time  that  his  frame  enlarged  ;  and  both  were 
singularly  coincident  with  a  change  in  his  diet.  Caspar  observed, 
in  regard  to  his  hearing,  that  '  its  acuteness  had  been  considerably 
diminished  since  he  had  begun  to  eat  meat.'  Professor  Daumer, 
in  his  notes,  observes,  '  after  be  had  learned  regularly  to  eat  meal 
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his  mental  activity  was  diminished,  his  eyes  lost  their  brilliancy 
and  expression,  and  his  vivid  propensity  to  constant  activity  was 
diminished.  The  intense  application  of  his  mind  gave  way  to  ab- 
sence, and  indifference ;  and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  was 
also  considerably  diminished.'  it  is  questioned  by  the  author, 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  his  food,  or  of  the  previous  excitement. 
He  now  exhibits  nothing  of  genius,  or  remarkable  talent,  no  fancy 
or  wit,  but  sound  common  sense,  and  persevering  application. 

His  disposition  was  uncommonly  mild  and  amiable,  and  bis 
habits  of  obedience,  produced  as  he  said  by  early  commands  and 
punishment,  were  remarkable.  He  was  equally  remarkable  for 
never  yielding  his  preconceived  notions  to  the  authority,  or  even 
the  testimony  of  others.  He  would  not  even  believe  the  account 
given  of  snow,  and  of  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  until  he 
saw  and  felt  it. 

The  same  disposition  to  scepticism  appeared  in  his  reluctance 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  his  own,  or  any  other  spirit.  Indeed, 
be  did  not  seem  for  a  long  time  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween animate  and  inanimate  objects,  supposing  all  motion  to  be 
voluntary,  and  believing  all  matter  capable  of  it. 

His  case  furnishes  some  evidence  on  the  long  disputed  question, 
whether  man  would  naturally  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  Deity. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  our  inquiries  of 
instructors  at  home  and  abroad,  had  long  since  shown  us  that 
the  most  talented  and  mature  minds  do  not  attain  this  idea,  un- 
assisted. In  the  case  of  Caspar  Hauser,  his  biographer  observes 
that  *'  he  brought  with  him  from  his  dungeon  not  the  least  presenti- 
ment of  the  existence  of  God,  not  a  shadow  of  faith  in  any  more 
elevated,  invisible  existence.'  It  was  not  until  his  faithful  instruc- 
tor led  him  to  remark  on  the  things  which  he  heard  and  saw  vnihin 
himself, xh^t  he  could  believe  in  any  objects  but  those  of  the  external 
senses.  Two  of  the  most  intelligent  deaf  mutes  we  have  ever 
known,  were  for  months,  utterly  incredubus  of  all  that  was  said  to 
them  of  an  invisible  being.  But  the  example  of  Caspar  Hauser, 
like  that  of  the  deaf  mutes,  also  proves,  that  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
cause  commends  itself  to  the  reason  and  feelings  of  man,  when  his 
mind  is  cultivated.  A  touching  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  early  education  will  illustrate  this  point,  and  must 
close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  : 

<  His  instructor  showed  him  for  the  first  time  the  starry  heavens.  His 
astonishment  and  transport  surpassed  all  description.  He  could  not  be 
satiated  with  the  si^ht,  and  was  ever  returning  to  gaze  upon  it.  *'  That," 
he  exclaimed,  "  is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  I  have  ever  yet 
seen  in  the  world.  But  who  has  placed  all  these  numerous  beautiful  can- 
dles there  ?  Who  lights  them  ?  Who  puts  them  out  ?  "  When  he  wai 
told  that,  like  the  Sun,  with  which  he  was  already  acqaaintod,  they  alWajt 
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eontinne  to  give  light,  he  asked  again ;  ''  YiTho  placed  them  there  above, 
that  they  may  always  continue  to  give  light  ?  "  At  length  standing  motion- 
less, with  his  head  howed  down,  and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a  train 
of  deep  and  serious  meditation.  When  he  again  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion, his  transport  had  been  succeeded  by  deep  sadness.  He  sunk  tremb- 
ling upon  a  chair,  and  asked,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  *'  why  that  wicked  man 
had  kept  him  always  locked  up,  and  had  never  shown  him  any  of  these 
beautiful  things." ' 

The  whole  story  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  value  of  childhood, 
as  a  part  of  life  —  of  the  necessity  of  simultaneous  progress  in  body 
and  mind,  in  order  to  produce  the  man.  It  is  an  affecting  illustra- 
tion of  that  most  criminal  neglect,  which  leaves  a  human  being  to 
become  '  in  understanding  and  stature  a  man,  but  in  knowledge  a 
child,'  —  which  allows  him  to  acquire  a  power,  most  valuable  or 
most  dangerous,  according  to  its  application,  without  giving  him  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  use  it  aright,  or  inspiring  the  disposition  to 
employ  it  for  good  purposes.  If  the  view  of  the  starry  heavens 
could  rouse  this  gentle  youth  to  such  reproaches  of  the  man  to 
whom  on  other  occasions  he  expressed  affection,  Oh  !  what  will  be 
the  language  of  those  benighted  beings  whom  the  neglect  or  oppres- 
sion of  civilized  and  Christian  men,  has  shut  up  in  intellectual  dark- 
ness, when  they  see  the  glories  of  that  world  which  lies  beyond  the 
firmament ! 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Comnum  Schools  of  the  State  of  JSTew  York^ 
made  to  the  Legislature^  January  8, 1834. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  New 
York,  is  among  the  most  interesting  state  papers.  It  informs  us 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  most  essential,  but  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  national  capital  —  the  minds  of  the  people  —  and 
it  derives  a  peculiar  value  from  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no 
means  honorable  to  our  country,  that  it  is  the  only  public  docu- 
ment which  furnishes  this  important  information.  The  report  for 
1833,  from  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  (the  successor  of  Mr  Flagg,)  with 
which  we  were  recently  favored,  affords  gratifying  evidence  that 
its  value  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  In  addition  to  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  education  which  it  contains^  it  presents  accumulating  proofs 
of  the  value  of  the  New  York  system  of  schools,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  of  public  aid,  when  given  to  encourage  private  efibrt,and  not 
to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Id  that  great  State,  a  fund   has  been  established,  yielding  only 
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^100,000  annually;  little  more  than  the  product  of  the  School 
tundof  Connecticut.  In  1816,  when  the  distribution  of  the 
School  Fund  was  commenced,  the  whole  number  of  School  Districts 
in  New  York,  was  2,755 ;  the  whole  number  of  children  1 76,449,  and 
of  these  only  140,106  were  instructed.  In  1834,  we  learn  from  the 
present  report,  that  the  whole  number  of  Districts  is  9,690,  from 
9,107  of  which  returns  have  been  received,  containing   522,618 

Sersons  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  and  giving  instruction  to  512,475. 
linety  new  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  and 
266  have  been  added  to  the  number  that  have  made  returns. 

The  amount  paid  to  teachers  for  public  schools,  is  stated  by  the 
Superintendent  to  be  $677,429  44,  by  the  aid  of  $  100,000  from 
the  State  ;  and  the  whole  amount  expended  for  instruction  in 
public  and  private  institutions,  is  calculated  at  $1,000,000!  It 
would  thus  appear,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  by  contributing 
19}  cents  for  the  instruction  of  each  pupil,  leads  its  citizens  to  con- 
tribute more  than  a  dollar  for  each  child,  and  inspires  them  with 
proportionate  zeal  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  distrib- 
utinga  dollar  for  each  pupil  from  its  fund,  has  induced -many  districts 
to  give  up  all  efforts  and  contributions ;  and  .has  encouraged  the 
employment  of  inferior  teachers  and  the  neglect  of  duty  in  organ- 
izing and  superintending  the  schools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  appears  tobefiftysix-^ 
and  the  average  period  of  schools  has  been  eight  months.  Still 
the  Superintendent  remarks,  *  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
taught,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  having  received  instruction  dur- 
ing the  whole  average  period  of  eight  months,  for  which  the  schools 
have  been  kept ;  but  that  they  have  all,  during  the  year,  attended 
schools,  and  received  more  or  less  instruction'. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  amounts  to  $1,754,- 
048  84.  The  unproductive  portion,  consisting  of  lands,  is  estimated 
at  $173,664  20. 

In  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  capital,  we  would  recommend 
the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  pro- 
yide  gratuitous  aid. 

<  Experience  in  other  States  has  proved,  what  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  our  own,  that  too  large  a  sum  of  public  money  distributed  amonjr 
the  Common  Schools,  has  no  salutary  eflTect.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  decline  in  amount,  with  almost 
uniform  regularity,  as  the  contributions  from  a  public  fund  increase.  In 
almost  every  case,  in  which  a  town  possesses  a  local  fund,  the  amount 
paid  for  teacher's  wages,  above  the  public  money,  is  about  as  much  less, 
compared  with  other  towns  having  no  local  fund,  as  the  amount  received 
from  that  source.' 
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He  adds,  we  think  with  great  wisdom  : 

'The  sam  now  distributed  from  the  Common  School  fund  is  as  great  as 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  every  object  of  such  a  distribution.  Should 
the  General  Fund  at  any  future  day  be  recruited,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
au^nDQentation  of  the  capital  or  revenue  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  or 
botn,  the  policy  of  increasing  the  sum  annually  distributed  to  the  Common 
Schools  beyond  an  amount  which  shall,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Bomber  of  children  annually  taught  in  them,  exceed  the  present  rate  of 
apportionment,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  questionable.' 

The  fact  that  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  districts,  in  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  towns  reported  to  the  commissioners,  and  they  to  the 
fiftyfive  clerks,  and  they  in  their  turn  to  the  Superintendent,  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the  system  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  fund  as  there  distributed. 

In  reference  to  the  actual  condition  of  Schools  the  Superinten- 
dent coincides  with  his  predecessor,  and  with  every  observer,  in 
the  opinion,  that  they  are  far  below  the  proper  standard.  He 
ascribes  much  of  the  defect  to  the  want  of  competent  teachers,  and 
strongly  advises  that  a  department  be  organized  in  every  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  instructors  for  Common  Schools.  We 
rejoice  to  6nd  this  subject  urged  again  upon  the  Legislature,  and 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  without  effect.  We  know  not  but  the  Acad- 
emies may  be  the  best  place  for  providing  this  instruction.  We  do 
not  perceive,  however,  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  secure 
places  to  the  instructors  thus  taught,  more  than  to  the  physicians 
educated  at  the  Medical  Schools,  which  are  assisted  by  public 
bounty  ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  public  good  demands  provision 
DO  less  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  State,  for  those  who  are  to  form 
the  minds  of  its  citizens,  than  for  those  who  are  to  heal  their  bodies. 
We  would  also  ask,  whether  it  is  consistent,  while  so  much  care  is 
Dsed  to  exclude  improper  persons  from  one  profession,  to  leave  the 
other  open  to  every  self-licensed  adventurer  ? 

The  Superintendent  recommends  some  additional  branches  of 
instruction  in  Common  Schools.  He  urges  the  ^  great  importance 
of  giving  to  every  child  such  a  knowledge  of  history,  especially  that 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  our  laws  and  forms  of  government,  as 
b  necessary  to  make  him  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.'  He 
also  speaks  of  the  importance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  periodical 
press  in  promoting  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education  ;  and 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  some  who  have  doubted  the  utility 
of  special  publications  on  education,  to  state,  that  he  recommends 
this  work  as  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  place  in  every  Academy  in 
that  State. 

We  regret  to  find,  amidst  the  many  indications  of  prosperity  of 
the  Schools  of  this  State,  that  19,000  children  remain  unprovided 
with  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York !  Need  we  wonder  at  the 
progress  of  crime  in  that  growing  city  ? 
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The  Superintendent  closes  the  report  with  a  well  merited  com- 
mendation of  Sunday  Schools.  He  observes  that  *  although  their 
utility  is  well  undersiood,  the  whole  amount  of  good  which  is  accom- 
plished by  them,  is  not  easily  to  be  calculated/  not  merely  in 
reference  to  moral  character,  but  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  the 
pupils. 

The  documents  appended  to  the  report  contain  extensive  statis- 
tical tables,  which  give  a  complete  view  of  the  number  and  resour- 
ces of  Schools,  throughout  the  State. 


SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF    FRANCE. 

In  our  number  for  Decembei^ast,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
system  of  Common  Schools  in  Prussia,  derived  from  the  report  of 
Cousin.  In  a  French  Journal  of  Education,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  system  organized  for  France,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
best  systems  of  the  Continent. 

*  The  committee  who  introduced  the  law,  first  state  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  system  of  instruction  has  vibrated  in  that  coun- 
try—  atone  time  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  private  effort,  and  at 
another  throwing  the  burden  of  the  Schools  entirely  upon  the  State  — 
by  one  law  placing  them  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and 
by  another,  excluding  the  clergy  from  all  concern  in  them  —  some- 
times giving  the  care  of  them  entirely  to  the  local  authorities,  and  at 
another  subjecting  them  to  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  then  observe,  that  none  of  these  extreme,  abstract 
principles  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  three  following  heads,  they  believed,  would  embrace  all 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the  subject :  — 

I.  The  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  primary  instruction. 

II.  The  schools  in  which  they  arc  to  be  taught. 

III.  The  authorities  who  are  to  preside  over  them. 

I.  The  subjects  to  be  embraced.  Primary  Instruction  has  been 
divided  into  two  degrees.  The  first  is  considered  as  the  lowest 
point  to  which  it  ought  to  sink  —  *  a  degree  of  instruction  which 
France  owes  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  most  humble  hamlet,  as  well  as 
in  the  largest  city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found.'  It 
includes  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  the 
legal  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, (so  essential  to  the  spirit  of  national  unity,)  together  with 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  which  provides  for  a  higher,  but 
equally  real  order  of  wants,  which  God  has  implanted  in  all  hearts, 
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— instruction  necessary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  good  order  of  society.  The  religious  instruciion  must  be  directed 
by  such  clergymen  as  the  parents  may  desire  ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  school  are  confided  to  those  of  various  denominations,  where 
the  schools  are  mixed. 

This  first  degree  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  make 
him  who  shall  receive  it,  a  man;  while  it  is  sufficiently  circum- 
scribed to  be  realized  everywhere.  But  it  is  still  far  below  the 
standard  of  that  secondary  instruction  which  is  given  in  our  private 
institutions  and  colleges  ;  and  yet  in  the  present  system  of  education, 
nothing  is  found  to  fill  the  intermediate  space  that  is  left  between 
the  two. 

This  want  should  be  provided  for,  without  compelling  the  citizen 
to  incur  an  expense  beyond  the  means  of  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, or  placing  his  children  in  an  institution  where  they  waste 
their  time  on  acquisitions  of  no  value  to  them, —  unsuitable  to  their 
circumstances,  and  dangerous  to  their  success. 

The  law,  therefore,  establishes  a  system  of  second,  or  Superior 
Primary  Instruction,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Middle  Schools  of 
Germany.  In  addition  to  the  branches  comprehended  in  elemen- 
tary instruction,  it  embraces  Linear  Drawing,  Surveying,  and  other 
applications  of  practical  Geometry  —  a  knowledge  of  Physics  (Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Chemistry)  and  Natural  History,  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  life —  Singing  —  the  elements  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory, especially  the  History  and  Geography  of  France.  To  these 
may  be  added,  such  higher  branches  as  the  wants  and  resources  of 
difl^rent  places  may  render  expedient. 

II.  The  Schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught. 

France  is  divided  into  eightysix  Departments,  whose  population 
is  generally  from  250,000  to  650,000.  E^ch  Department  is  di- 
Tided  into  Arrondissements  or  Counties,  each  County  into 
Cantons  or  Judicial  Districts,  and  each  Canton  into  Communes.  A 
Commune  is  sometimes  a  part  of  a  city,  and  sometimes  consists  of 
several  villages,  united  under  the  direction  of  a  Mayor  and  Council. 

Every  commune  must  maintain  a  school;  and  every  one  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  must  have  a  Superior  Primary  School,  corresponding  to 
the  Middle  schools  of  Germany. 

Every  Department  must  maintain  a  School  for  Primary 
Teachers. 

The  qualifications  required  for  a  Teacher  are,  that  he  must  be 
over  18  years  of  age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  his  freedom 
from  all  conviction  of  crime,  and  of  his  good  moral  character,  from  the 
Magistrate  of  his  Commune,  and  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  for 
teaching,  from  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  Department. 

He  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  a  suitable  dwelling,  in  order 
to  attach  him  to  his  profession,  and  his  local  situation,  and  to  enable 
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him  to  teach  the  poor  gratuitously ;  and  a  monthly  compensation  from 
each  of  his  pupils  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay. 

If  there  are  no  funds  or  revenues  for  schools,  the  authorities  of 
the  commune  or  district  are  to  lay  a  tax  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
this  is  not  sufficient,  the  department  must  pay  two  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  other  taxes.  Should  this  sum  be  still  inadequate,  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  is  to  pay  from  the  fund  for  public  instruction, 
8o  that  every  hamlet  may  in  some  way  be  furnished  with  the  means 
of  instruction. 

A  Savings  Bank  is  to  be  established  in  each  department,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  shall  be  deposited,  to  be  paid  on 
his  retirement,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  to  his  family. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  part  of  the  law  aims  at  two  great 
objects.  ] .  To  induce  the  teacher  to  remain  permanently  in  his 
employment,  and  thus  to  render  teaching  a  profession.  2.  To 
compel  every  inhabitant  of  France  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
Schools  according  to  his  ability,  while  he  is  still  to  receive  aid, 
whenever  his  own  means  are  insufficient  to  secure  the  education  of 
his  children.  On  the  last  point  the  Committee  remark,  in  accord- 
dance  with  the  principle  we  have  so  often  advanced,  that  '  we 
pro6t  most  by  things  obtained  at  some  sacrifice  ;'  and  that  while  the 
poor  ought  to  pay  very  litthy  ^  this  trifling  sacrifice  will  attach  the 
child  to  the  school,  will  excite  the  vigilance  of  the  parents,  and  give 
them  some  importance  in  their  own  eyes.' 

III.  The  authorities  which  preside  over  the  Schools. 

The  schools  of  each  Commune  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Curate  (Catholic 
Minister)  or  Protestant  Pastor,  and  three  of  the  Councillors 
(Selectmen)  chosen   by  the  Council. 

Every  Arrondissement  or  County  shall  have  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  several  public  officers,  and  a  minister  of  each  denomina- 
tion, who  shall  meet  once  a  month. 

The  Communal  or  Town  Committees  shall  inspect  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  of  the  Communes,  watch  over  their  health, 
and  discipline;  see  that  every  child  is  taught;  admit  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  report  candidates  for  teachers,  and  the  conduct  of 
teachers,  to  the  County  Committee. 

The  County  Committee  is  bound  to  inspect  all  the  schools 
in  the  County,  and  to  report  their  state  annually  to  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  ;  propose  reforms  and  improvements ;  and  authorise 
and  locate  teachers;  and  after  due  examination,  may  remove  them, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction. 

In  every  Department  there  shall  be  one  or  more  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  public  Instruction,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  teachers,  and  give  certificates  of  their 
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qualiGcatioDS,  and  to  examine  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  pupils 
of  the  schools  in  their  department,  in  frequent  visits,  and  at  irregular 
periods. 

In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Committee  have  aimed  at  a 
combination  of  local  and  general  authority.  To  place  the  schools 
exclusively  under  the  local  authorities,  in  their  view,  gives  rise  to 
'  a  train  of  petty  chicaneries'  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  and  the  influence  exerted  oVer  hirn. 
While  the  teacher  should  be  connected  with  those  around  him, 
by  receivmg  his  place  either  from  their  choice,  or  by  their  consent, 
respect  should  be  secured  for  him,  by  making  him  amenable  to  a 
tribunal  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  those  local  jealousies,  which 
are  so  often  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  schools  in  our 
own  country. 

The  French  system  of  schools,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  supply 
the  defects,  which  are  obvious  in  the  best  systems  of  our  own 
country.  It  secures  the  existence  of  a  school  for  every  child  in  the 
nation^  by  compelling  every  citizen  to  contribute  his  proportion, 
and  yet  providing  a  resource  in  case  of  his  inability.  It  gives  suf- 
ficient power  to  the  local  authorities  to  excite  deep  interest  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  ;  while  it  guards  against  jts  abuse  and  secures 
a  thorough  system  of  inspection,  by  independent  agents,  whose  pay 
enables  them  to  devote  their  time  to  it.  Above  all,  it  provides  for 
the  education  and  permanent  support  of  faithful,  laborious  teachers, 
without  whom,  the  whole  system  is  but  an  empty  form  of  words. 


METHODS    OF    THE    FIRST    SCHOOL. 

After  our  views  of  *  The  First  School'  w^re  prepared,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  an  article  signed  '  Clement,'  in  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  School  Magazine,  '  On  the  Education  of  Adam  before 
the  fall.'  In  the  words  of  this  writer,  '  we  discover  a  system  of 
education,  with  Nature  for  the  School —  God  for  the  Teacher — 
Natural  objects  for  the  lesson  —  and  Man  for  the  scholar.^  It  is 
obvious,  as  he  remarks,  that  the  first  process  of  naming  the  animals, 
called  the  mental  powers  of  our  first  parents  into  exercise.  Atten- 
tion —  comparison — judgment,  as  to  the  varieties  and  peculiarities 
of  animals  —  recollection  of  their  forms,  and  colors,  and  charac- 
teristics, and  memory  of  words,  were  all  requisite.  The  first  les- 
son, of  the  first  man,  was  thus  a  key  to  his  own  faculties,  and  a 
guide  to  future  eflbrts  of  mind.     It  was  like  the  first  attempt  of  a 
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child  to  stand,  when  placed  upon  his  feet,  which  gives  to  him  the 
consciousness  of  a  new  power,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  new  course 
of  action. 

In  this  single  lesson,  we  have  indeed  a  key  to  the  whole  plan  of 
intellectual  education,  which  is  vaunted  by  some  as  the  modern 
plan,  and  derided  by  others  as  innovation.  It  is  to  present  olyecti 
ofthoughif  and  then  call  the  mind  and  the  tongue  mto  action,  in- 
stead 01  attempting  to  impress  merely  our  own  thoughts,  or  transfuse 
our  own  ideas  into  the  brain  of  our  pupils.  It  is  to  present  things, 
on  which  names  may  be  inscribed,  instead  of  a  mass  of  names  to  be 
applied  to  things  yet  unknown,  and  to  the  pupil,  inconceivable. 

One  circumstance  to  which  we  only  alluded,  is  stated  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Magazine ;  that  '  Man  was  created,  and  sent  forth  to 
act  as  the  ruler  of  creation.'  We  may  add  that  he  was  trained  to 
this  high  office,  and  that  power  was  given  him,  in  order  to  constitute 
responsibility,  and  to  accustom  him  to  its  use.  The  idea  of  train- 
ing a  voluntary  being,  without  giving  him  powers  or  to  use  an 
equivalent  word  in  this  case,  liberty  —  of  a  state  of  probation  in 
fetters  —  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  plans  of  Providence,  as  with 
common  sense.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  train  a  child  to 
walk,  by  carrying  him  in  our  arms.  Who  can  learn  to  govern  him- 
ielfy  if  he  is  never  left  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  shall  never  forget  our  impressions  when  the  bolts  of  the 
novitiate  school,  in  an  Italian  monastery,  were  drawn  back,  and  we 
were  pointed  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  institution,  inscrib- 
ed upon  its  inner  portal,  — 

*Nolo  et  voto  non  habitant  in  hoe  domo»^ 

M  will  and  I  will  not,  do  not  dwell  under  this  roof  Nor  shall 
we  forget  the  still  stronger  impression  produced  by  visiting  a  sem- 
inary of  Jesuits,  where  every  youth,  even  of  manly  age,  was  placed, 
at  every  moment,  under  the  inspection  of  a  master  in  his  study, 
was  compelled  to  follow  him  in  his  daily  walks,  and  never  allowed 
to  leave  bis  ranks ;  and  even  locked  up  at  night  in  a  little  cell, 
where  no  vices  could  have  access  but  those  (the  most  horrible  of 
all),  to  which  his  own  passions  would  drive  him,  when  released  from 
the  unceasing,  inauisitorial  torture  of  the  teacher's  eye.  He  might 
be  trained  thus,  (if  his  spirit  were  not  too  lofty)  to  be  the  subser- 
vient instrument  of  a  superior;  but  he  could  not  be  suitably  pre- 
pared to  be  a  man,  and  a  freeman  —  to  be  the  master  of  a  family,  or 
a  member  of  a  self-governing  community.  , 

We  have  regretted  to  see  the  same  error  pervading  more  than 
one  family  and  school.  The  strong  arm  of  power  was  used  to  stop 
every  avenue  by  which  the  ebullitions  of  passion  could  escape,  while 
nothing  was  done  to   subdue  the  fire  within.      As  well  might 
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we  attempt  to  destroy  the  force  of  steam,  by  closing  all  the  valves 
by  which  it  can  issue ;  and  as  rationally  might  we  wonder  at  the 
explosion,  which  follows  the  futile  attempt  to  suppress  an  accumw 
lating  power  J  as  at  the  out-breaking  violence  which  often  succeeds 
in  the  *  fetter  iystem '  of  education,  applied  to  the  strong,  and 
every-day  strengthening  passions  of  the  young.  He  who  is  not 
taught  to  govern  himself ^  wHl  probably  be  ruined  for  want  of  a 

{governor.  Watch  his  progress,  and  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  en- 
ighten  his  ignorance,  and  assist  his  weakness ;  and  if  his  strength 
is  filing  in  the  hour  of  trial,  snatch  him  from  the  overwbelmmg 
torrent;  but  teach  him  to  rule  his  own  spirit,  or  he  will  be  Mike  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walb.' 


ELEMENTARY    INSTRUCTION   IN    GEOGRAPHY. 
Extract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  •American  Institute  qf  Instruction.. 

By  W.  C.  WOODBRIDGI. 

The  foundation  of  geographical  knowledge  must  be  laid  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  situation  of  places,  and  this,  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  must  acquire  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  maps. 

The  pupil  must  therefore  be  first  prepared  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  a  map,  as  a  miniature  representation  of  the  mere 
outlines  of  objects  on  the  earth.  He  must  learn  to  conceive  of  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  containing  mountains,  rivers,  and  kingdoms, 
to  realize  the  imperfections  of  the  representation,  and  to  use  if 
only  as  an  aid  to  bis  imagination. 

The  map  presents  a  shaded  outline,  which  separates  a  large 
blank  space,  marked  here  and  there  with  a  dark  spot,  from  another 
portion  of  the  surface,  crossed  by  crooked  lines  of  various  dimen- 
sions, marked  with  dots  and  little  circles,  and  crowded  with  names. 
But  this  blank  space,  he  must  be  taught,  represents  a  wide,  blue 
ocean,  rolling  in  the  majesty  of  its  waves,  and  wafting  navies  on  its 
bosom,  or  swallowing  them  up  in  its  abysses.  Those  crooked 
lines  are  the  emblems  of  noble  rivers,  flowing  with  irresistible 
strength,  covered  with  ships,  and  teeming  with  animal  life ;  and 
where  they  are  crossed  by  another  little  line,  he  must  imagine  a 
cataract.  Its  banks,  instead  of  being  covered  with  namesy  are 
shaded  with  lofty  forests,  or  spread  into  beautiful,  cultivated  fields, 
or  enlivened  by  villages. 

Where  these  circles  are  scattered  up  and  down,  there  should  be 
splendid  cities  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  crowds  of  ships,  and  a 
moving  ocean  of  human  beings.  And  those  spots  of  various  colors 
are  the  dominions  of  separate  kings,  and  nations,  inhabited  by  men 
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—  so  distant  from  us,  that  they  never  heard  of  our  pupils  —  so 
numerous,  that  he  might  go  among  them,  and  come  away,  unnoticed. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  just  conceptions  of  this  kind,  the  study  of 
Geography  must  commence  with  the  elements.  1  do  not  mean 
with  the  definitions  of  land,  and  water,  of  mountains,  and  lakes, 
and  rivers,  and  volcanoes,  but  with  the  observation  of  the  objects  in 
nature  around  him,  which  shall  serve  as  the  basis  upon  which 
these  ideas  may  be  founded.  The  name  of  mountain,  and  valley, 
and  lake,  and  river,  should  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
observation  of  hill,  and  hollow,  and  pond,  and  brook  ;  and  the  same 
process  of  enlargement  should  become  familiar  to  his  imagination, 
which  is  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  *  Child's  Book  on  the 
Soul,'  in  reference  to  time.  He  should  be  made  to  stand  and 
watch  the  stream,  and  see  it  spread,  and  widen,  and  deepen,  until 
it  rolls  on,  a  mighty  river,  whose  farther  bank  is  but  just  visible. 
He  should  be  accustomed  to  gaze  at  the  mountain,  or  the  hill,  until 
you  can  spread  its  base,  and  rear  its  top,  and  put  on  house  after 
bouse,  and  village  after  village,  and  call  him  to  climb  step  after 
step  up  the  slow  ascent,  and  then  point  him  upward  to  the  distant 
summit,  until  he  is  weary  with  the  thought.  He  should  stand  and 
look  at  the  cascade  or  the  mill-fall,  until,  by  the  aid  of  description, 
the  sound  increases  to  a  roar,  and  the  bank  deepens  to  a  precipice, 
and  the  opening  below  becomes  an  awful  chasm,  filled  with  *  the 
noise  of  many  waters.'  Not  till  then  should  he  hear  the  name  of 
J^agara,  which  should  embody  all  his  loftiest  emotions,  and  yet 
be  presented  as  surpassing  all  that  he  can  conceive. 

But  let  us  ask  again  —  is  it  the  lines  and  spots  of  the  map,  or 
the  great  objects  they  represent,  which  the  pupil  is  to  learn  ?  If 
the  latter,  in  what  way  is  he  to  efiect  it  ?  By  gazing  at  these 
mystical  marks,  and  committing  to  memory  all  the  names  attached 
to  them  ?  We  have  no  patience  with  those  who  thus  teach  their 
pupils  a  science,  which  may  be  called  Chartology,  but  has  no 
more  title  to  the  name  of  Geography,  than  the  giving  names  to  an 
equal  number  of  Chinese  characters. 

We  have  had  the  details  of  an  instance  in  whk^h  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  could  point  to  every  line  and  spot  upon  the  map  of 
Europe,  only  on  hearing  its  name,  before  he  could  yet  pronounce 
a  word.  But  while  we  mourn  over  the  mistaken  kindness  which 
could  thus  prepare  an  infant  for  the  premature  grave  to  which  he 
descended,  we  do  not  envy  the  reputation  of  that  teacher,  who 
would  be  satis6ed  with  making  his  pupils  equally  expert,  in  this 
parrot-like  exercise.  We  fear  there  are  many  such  instances  — 
nay,  we  suspect  there  are  many  schools  where  the  ideas  derived 
from  the  map,  are  just  such  as  would  be  obtained  from  studying 
those  charts  of  human  life  which  represent  an  event  by  a  promoa* 
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tory,  difficulty  by  a  whirlpool,  and  death  by  a  torrent  or  waterfall, 
terminating  in  the  beautifully  ornamented  border^  that  surrounds 
this  picture  of  time  and  history  !  We  are  only  less  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  that  which  pretends  to  represent  invisible  things. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  ideas  from 
representation,  is  to  teach  him  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Even  the  effect  of  pictures  is  often  lost  upon  the  young  mind  for 
want  of  a  practical  knowledge,  or  perception  of  perspective ;  and 
he  supposes  objects  smaller  or  higher,  from  their  appearance  on 
the  picture,  or  darker  from  their  shade,  because  he  has  never  been 
taught  to  observe  the  effect  of  distance  and  light.  How  much 
more  liable  is  he  to  error,  ia  regard  to  the  naked  outlines,  or  mere 
indices  of  great  objects,  presented  on  a  map.  I  know  not  any 
mode  so  effectual  ta  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
maps,  as  to  teach  him  to  construct  them  from  nature,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  observe 
the  objects  around  him. 

Let  the  course  of  observation  to  which  we  have  referred,  be 
extended  to  everything  within  his  horizon,  and  let  him  learn  the 
individual  name  attached  to  every  object  of  importance.  Let  him 
learn  to  observe  them  from  different  points  of  view.  Point  out  to 
him  the  varying  position  of  the  sun.  Let  him  observe  its  direc- 
tion in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  evening,  —  and  then  show 
him  the  north  star,  and  he  will  thus  find  the  marks  for  the  four 
standard  points  to  which  he  is  to  refer  all  descriptions  of  the  situa- 
tions of  places.  Let  the  terms,  east,  souths  west  and  norths  be 
attached  to  these  points,  only  when  he  has  learned  the  need  of 
them;  and  not  be  employed  before  he  has  acquired  distinct  ideas 
of  them.  Let  him  observe  the  direction  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  landscape,  first  from  one  prominent  point,  then  irom  another. 
Let  him  notice  those  which  are  in  a  range  or  '  row '  with  each 
other  from  his  station  —  those  which  are  on  opposite  sides  —  those 
which  would  form  a  triangle  — >  and  those  which  would  make  a 
square,  or  a  cross,  and  thus  fix  the  positions  of  every  important 
place  in  his  mind,  so  that  he  could  sketch  a  map  of  these  points 
and  lines  fit)m  his  imagination  as  well  as  from  direct  perception. 

But  he  must  in  the  mean  time  be  taught  the  construction  of 
maps  of  a  much  smaller  space.  Let  him  draw  upon  the  slate,  no 
matter  how  rudely,  a  square  to  represent  the  table  upon  which  he 
b  writing,  or  the  room  m  which  he  is  sitting.  If  practicable,  let 
Hm  look  down  upon  it  from  the  ceiling  above,  but  in  any  event, 
kt  him  mark  the  spot  on  which  every  object  b  placed,  with  its 
size  and  shape,  as  it  would  appear  from  above.  As  soon  as  he 
has  repeated  tbb  so  often  that  be  perceives  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  hb  rude  representations,  furnish  him  with  a  scale  to  measure 
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the  room  or  the  table,  and  the  distance  of  the  respective  objects 
from  each  other,  and  supply  him  with  a  smaller  rule,  adapted  to. 
the  size  of  his  slate,  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  parts.  Then 
direct  him  to  transfer,  after  the  measurement  of  every  line  or 
distance  with  the  larger  rule,  an  equal  number  of  parts  with  the 
smaller  upon  his  slate,  until  every  object  is  represented  in  propor- 
tionate size,  and  relative  situation,  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 
This  he  will  be  told  is  a  plan  or  mop,  and  as  his  observations 
abroad  are  going  on,  he  will  probably  be  himself  anxious,  to  em- 
ploy the  same  method,  to  represent  the  various  objects  of  the 
landscape  before  him.  He  should  be  led  on,  however,  by  grad- 
uated steps.  Liet  him  draw  an  entire  plan  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lives,  of  the  garden  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  farm,  or  grounds 
around  it.  So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  let  every  effort  be  followed 
by  measurement^  as  in  the  map  of  a  room,  in  order  that  the  habit 
of  accurate  observation  so  valuable  in  life,  may  be  cultivated,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  acquires  the  correct  idea  of  distances. 

The  pupil  will  now  be  prepared  to  delineate  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  the  outlines  of  the  country  around  him,  and  by  observ- 
ing carefully  the  ranges  of  objects,  he  may  arrive  at  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy  by  mere  inspection.  He  should  be  accustomed 
also  to  ascertain  short  distances,  by  paces,  and  longer  ones  by  an 
accurate  observation  of  the  time  which  is  spent  in  passing  over 
them,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  and  to  register  all  the  circum- 
stances which  are  necessary  for  his  map.  As  his  perception  of 
accuracy  increases,  he  may  be  taught  to  trace  the  deviations  from 
a  straight  line  in  a  stream  or  a  road  ;  and  if  circumstances  admit, 
he  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  chain  or  tape  measure  and  a 
compass,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  employing  them. 

Such  is  the  course  it  is  desirable  to  pursue,  in  order  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  the  study  of  maps ;  and  1  know  not  how  we  can  oth- 
erwise avoid  the  danger  of  false  or  imperfect  conceptions,  which 
will  destroy  half  their  value  to  the  pupil.  It  is  obvious,  that  it 
might  be  and  ought  to  be  commenced  in  the  nursery,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mother.  It  would  serve  as  the  amusement  of 
many  a  listless  moment,  as  soon  as  the  child  can  use  a  slate  and 
pencil.  It  might  be  carried  on  by  any  parent  who  can  spend  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  week  with  his  children,  before  they  are  tea 
years  of  age.  If  they  are  left  to  begin  at  school,  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  instructor  of  a  boarding- 
school.  Indeed,  there  are  few  teachers  of  common  schools,  whose 
influence  and  usefulness  with  their  pupils  would  not  be  increased, 
and  whose  labor  would  not  be  on  the  whole  lightened,  by  the 
extra  lessons  and  little  excursions  which  it  would  render  neoes- 
sary. 
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«  After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
these  simple  maps,  he  should  be  taught  to  draw  them  on  every 
Tariety  oi  scale,  until  he  ceases  to  think  of  the  size  of  the  map 
before  him,  and  by  immediate  reference  to  the  scale  of  measure- 
ment, should  learn  to  perceive  at  once,  through  the  medium  of  a 
map,  the  great  objects  which  it  represents,  instead  of  the  lines  and 
points  upon  its  surface,  just  as  we  perceive  ideas  through  the  me- 
dium of  words.  It  will  also  facilitate  his  transition  to  other  maps, 
if  he  be  accustomed  to  draw  a  meridian  through  some  prominent 
object,  from  an  observation  of  the  north-star  or  a  shadow  at  noon- 
day ;  and  to  divide  the  map  by  other  lines,  drawn  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  it,  at  regular  distances.  It  will  aid  still  farther  in 
his  transitions,  if  the  central  line  from  east  to  west  be  assumed  as 
an  equator^  and  distances  be  reckoned  in  both  directions,  from  this 
and  the  first  meridian. 

it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  as  no  description  can  be 
equally  useful  with  the  view  of  objects  themselves,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  pupil  should  learn  the  geography  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  own  town,  as  much  as  possible,  from  personal 
observation^  and  be  accustomed  to  describe  and  delineate  its  out- 
lines. It  should  only  be  after  his  own  sketches  are  executed,  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  more  complete,  engraved  maps,  of  the 
same  region. 

Lfet  me  not  be  told  that  this  is  theory,  plausible  upon  paper,  but 
impracticable  in  its  execution.  It  is  but  the  history  of  what  has 
been  done  and  still  is  done,  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  his 
followers  in  Europe ;  and  is  in  substance  what  must  be  done,  by 
every  one  who  is  designed  to  be  a  topographical  or  military  engi- 
neer. It  would  require  little  more  time  thus  to  learn  to  delineate 
the  great  features  of  a  country,  if  it  were  commenced  at  an  eaily 
period,  than  it  now  does  to  imitate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Every  step  is,  in  itself,  perfectly  practicable  and  easy.  Only  time 
and  patience  are  necessary  to  combine  them  all,  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  instruction.  Where  either  of  these  fail,  or  where  preju- 
dice and  avarice  prevent  the  overtasked  instructor  from  adoptmg 
this  entire  course,  much  may  be  done  by  devoting  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  week,  for  a  short  period,  to  this  object.  Some  measures 
of  this  kind  should  always  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  blunders  to 
which  the  uninitiated  pupil  is  continually  liable. 
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ON    TBACHINO    A    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE     ACCORD- 
INO    TO    THE    METHOD    OF    JACOTOT. 

Bt  Georob  W.  GRHins. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  have  given  a  practical  account  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Jacotot  in  teaching  to  read,  which  nriay  be 
applied  to  the  noother  tongue  or  to  any  other  language.  I  now 
propose  to  give  a  similar  description  of  the  first  steps  in  the  study  of 
a  foreign  language.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  (hat  each  of  these 
courses  depends  upon  the  same  principles,  and  that  it  is  everywhere 
the  aim  oithe  method,  to  lead  its  pupils  to  regard  themselves  as 
their  own  teachers. 

The  first  exercise  in  the  study  of  language  calls  for  a  full  exer- 
tion of  good  will  in  the  scholars,  and  for  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Nature  has  made  a  great  distinction  between  men,  in 
her  distribution  of  the  power  of  committing  to  memory.  Those 
who,  upon  reading  a  page  or  chapter  once  or  twice,  can  repeat  it 
word  for  word,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  tenacity  of  memory, 
rather  than  examples  by  which  its  general  distribution  can  be  estima- 
ted. There  is  much  less  distinction  between  boys.  Some,  indeed, 
can,  without  much  effort,  learn  ha],f  a  page,  or  even  an  entire  page  of  a 
new  language,  at  the  first  lesson.  Others  can  scarcely  repeat  three 
lines,  after  long  and  assiduous  study.  The  first,  therefore  have,  in  the 
beginning,  an  advantage*  over  the  last  in  the  study  of  language, 
and  particularly  according  to  the  method  of  Jacotot.  But  the  ois- 
tinction  is  seldom  kept  up  beyond  the  first  quarter.  If  those  whose 
memory  is  naturally  dull,  brine  an  unwavering  resolution  to  their 
task,  they  will  soon  perceive  that  the  obstacles  gradually  diminish, 
as  their  practice  extends ;  the  memory  becomes  more  pliant,  and 
forms  itself  step  by  step,  to  receive  and  retain  the  lightest  im- 
pression. 

While  therefore  we  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  student's 
plea,  when  he  asserts  that  he  cannot  learn  by  heart,  we  still  insist 
upon  the  effort,  and  bear  with  his  blunders  and  hesitation  and 
apparent  dullness,  until  the  exercise  of  his  memory  has  made  it 
prompt,  and  x)bedient  to  his  will. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  will  make  the 

.  exertion,  can  commit  a  lesson  to  memory,  we  place  a  text  book  in 

the  hands  of  our  scholars,  and  adapting  our  task  to  the  power  of  tbe 

*When  I  first  formed  a  clan  in  Latin,  there  were  two  scholara  oat  of  six  who 
could  scarcely  learn  six  lines  in  a  lesson.  The  next  quarter  one  of  these  learnt  his 
Greek  epitome  in  a  fortnight,  and  wondered  that  Greek  should  he  so  easy,  and 
but  a  few  weeks  since  brought  me  the  first  chapter  of  GeAosis  for  his  first  lesson 
in  Hebrew. 
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individual,  we  tell  him  to  leam  by  heart  a  few  words,  or  lines,  or 
even  a  page. 

On  the  opposite  page,  or  interlined  with  the  text,  is  a  literal 
translation  of  every  word  of  the  original.  Thus,  while  the  student 
is  learning  tho  words,  he  learns  also  their  exact  or  local  significa- 
tion. If,  for  example,  the  first  lesson  has  been  the  preface  to  the 
lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  as  soon  as  he  has  repeated  the  text,  we 
call  upon  him  to  translate  it ;  not  from  the  volume  itself,  but  by 
sentences  and  phrases,  as  we  give  them  out.  By  this  means  he 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  words  as  well  as  to  their 
written  form ;  and  from  the  first,  is  learning  (what  all  those  who 
have  studied  language  will  acknowledge  to  be  peculiarly  difficult) 
to  understand  the  observations  which  are  addressed  to  him,  or  the 
conversation  that  is  carried  on  in  his  presence. 

*  Non  dabito  fere  plerosque,  Attice,  qui  hoc  ftenus  scriptum  leve  et  non 
satis  dignam  summonmi  viroram  personis  judicent  quum  relatum  legent, 
quia  masicam  docuerit  Epaminondam  ;  aut  in  ejus  virtutibus  commemorari, 
nltaase  earn  commode,  scienterque  tibiis  cantasse.' 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  has  been  repeated,  we  ask  for  its  trans- 
lation into  English. 

At  first,  however,  we  have  only  the  general  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  scholar  knows  which  parts  of 
the  Latin  and  English  correspond. 

Non  dubito  fere  plerosque,  Attice,  I  doubt  not,  Atticus,  that 
there  are  many,  &c,  he. 

We  are  thus  brought  near  to  the  exact  translation  ;  but  one  step 
more  must  be  taken,  before  we  can  ascertain  the  precise  meanmg 
of  every  word.      The  following  questions  will  easily  lead  us  to  it. 
What  is   the   meaning  of  non  ?     What   of  dubito  ?     What  of 
pkrosque,  tic,  &c. 

If  the  scholar  can  answer  such  questions  with  promptitude  and 
precision,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  has  learned  his  lesson 
perfectly.  But  we  should  have  gained  very  little  were  we  to  leave 
the  lesson  here,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  because  he  has 
recited  it  once,  he  will  recollect  it  always.  He  must  remember,  as 
well  as  learn,  and  know  the  lesson  of  to-day,  as  well  on  the  morrow, 
as  at  his  first  recitation.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out constant  repetition.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  him  to  read  it,  or 
repeat  it  to  himself —  it  must  be  repeated  to  another,  and  repeated 
aloud.  Every  new  recitation,  therefore,  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  repetition  of  the  old.  The  scholar  should  first  repeat  what  he 
has  learned  today,  and  then  go  back  to  the  lesson  of  yesterday,  or 
last  week,  or  last  month. 

As  in  large  schools,  or  even  in  large  classes,  this  is  apparently  9if- 
ficult,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  a  method  which  I  have  seen  prac- 
tised with  great  success. 
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When  we  6rst  form  a  class,  there  are  generally  several  scholars 
who  set  out  together  from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  their  first 
lessons  will  not  occupy  more  time  than  other  duties  allow  for  a 
large  class.  But  by  degrees,  the  scholars  will  separate.  One 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  ready  memory,  will  soon  be  in 
advance  of  all  his  classmates.  Another,  perhaps,  will  follow  him 
at  a  short  distance  behind,  but  a  distance  that  every  day  increases. 
Behind  these  two  we  find  a  third,  who,  although  unable  to  equal  the 
first,  still  succeeds  in  keeping  a  litde  before  the  remainder  of  the 
class.  The  recitation  bench  will,  in  a  certain  degree,  appear  like  a 
racing  ground.  The  fleetest  steed,  with  outstretched  neck  and 
panting  breast,  is  far  in  advance  of  the  rivals  with  whom  he  started; 
another  follows  him  closely  from  behind.  Here  two  contend  with 
equal  strength,  and  no  eflbrt  can  increase  or  diminbh  the 
distance  between  them ;  while  the  rear  is  filled  up  with  the 
dullest  of  the  ring,  whom  neither  whip  nor  spur  can  drive  out  of  a 
certain  pace. 

Now,  in  what  manner  can  you  keep  so  many  scattering  lessons 
together,  and  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  the  same  hour  ? 

Eachindividualmust,  of  course,  repeat  his  new  lesson,  wholly  and 
alone.  And  in  this,  the  assistance  of  monitors  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  every  practical  teacher.  But  the  old  lessons  must  be 
repeated  attentively.  When  the  new  lessons  have  been  recited, 
let  the  class  remain  at  the  recitadon  stand,  in  their  usual  order.  Yoa 
can  call  upon  any  member  whom  you  please,  to  begin  the  repetitioa. 
'  If  you  would  secure  the  attention  of  the  class,  you  must  show  them 
th\it  any  individual  may  be  called  upon,  without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  and  that,  without  any  prompting  from  you,  he 
must  take  up  the  sentence,  or  line,  or  word,  just  where  the  other 
has  left  ofif.  It  is  in  most  cases  best  to  allow  to  each  but  a  few  lines. 
The  remainder  of  the  class  are  apt  to  grow  weary  when  called  to 
'  listen  for  many  minutes  to  the  same  scholar.  There  is  a  species  of 
excitement  in  the  rapid  passing  of  words  from  one  to  another. 
Each  little  eye  is  attentively  bent  upon  the  teacher's  face,  and  each 
ear  eager  to  catch  every  word,  when  all  know  that  it  may  be  the 
last,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  will  next  be  called  on  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

In  this  manner,  let  the  first  repeat  the  first  sentence,  or  if  it  be 
too  long,  such  a  part  of  it  as  you  think  best.  Let  a  motion  of 
your  hand  be  the  signal  for  the  next  to  break  in.  Let  the  sentence 
be  long  or  short,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
If  he  take  the  wrong  word,  call  upon  the  next,  and  pass  it  on  in 
this  manner,  throughout  the  class,  taking  care  not  to  prompt  a 
pupil,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary.     As  each  scholar  arrives 
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at  the  end  of  his  own.  lesson,  let  hitn  return  to  bis  seat ;  and  carry 
the  repetition  through,  with  those  that  remain.  Above  all,  do  not 
reject  any  external  influence,  that  may  increase  the  attention  of 
the  class,  and  the  excitement  of  the  exercises. 

The  limits  of  the  epitome  used  for  our  introductory  exercises 
varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  it 
ought  not  to  contain  less  than  14  or  15  pages.  While  the  pupil 
is  still  engaged  in  committing  these  to  memory,  various  exercises 
may  be  introduced  both  to  facilitate  his  task,  and  to  give  him  bet- 
ter command  of  that  which  he  already  knows. 

The  first  is  a  translation  by  words.  Take  f(t  random  any  word 
m  the  epitome,  and  ask  for  its  meaning,  and  construction. 

*  What  doea  doPM  mean  ? ' 

*  From  home.' 

'  Where  have  you  seen  it  ? ' 

*  Domo  navibas  proficiacens. 

*  Where  do  you  find  that  sentence  ? ' 

*  In  the  first  section  of  Miltiades,  where  he  receives  the  answer  from 
the  Lemnians.' 

<  Is  that  the  only  place  you  have  seen  it  in  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir ;  I  have  seen  it  also  in  the  second  section.' 

<  Where  is  that.''  &c,  &c. 

*  Is  that  the  only  Latin  word  which  you  have  seen  for  home  ? ' 

*No,  Sir.  Directly  below  the  domo,  in  this  last  sentence,  there  li 
domum.' 

*  Well ;  how  does  that  differ  from  domo  ? ' 
.  *  I  don't  know.  Sir.' 

*  Are  they  translated  alike  ? ' 

*No,  Sir.    One  is  tranalated  *firom  home,'  and  the  other  simply  *hom^.' 

*  Which  ia  from  home  ? ' 

«Domo  —  in  both  scnteoces ;  in  the  first,  domo  proficiscens  —  departing 
from  home ;  and  in  the  secood,  domo  profectus  —  departed  from  home.' 

*  Well,  how  do  they  diflfer,  then?' 

*  Why,  one  is  domnm,  and  the  other  domo  —  that  is  all  that  I  can  see.' 
^Bnt  the  meaning.  You  have  just  said  that  they  differ  in  that,  too.    Look 

attentively  at  the  two  words,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  in  them  which 
represents  this  diflference.'* 

*  How  would  you  translate  fiom  home  ?' 
« Domo.' 

*  How  would  you  translate  home  ? ' 
« Domgm.' 

•Why?' 

*  The  book  says  so.' 

*  Where  then  is  your  from  ? ' 
*In  0.' 

[The  conclusion  is  inevitable.] 

*  I  bave  known  a  wilhil  boy  pretend  that  he  could  not  find  any  representa- 
tKMi  of  tbis  difference.  It  will  not  do,  bowever,  to  admit  this  ezciue.  The  dif- 
ference is  plainly  marked,  and  every  boy  can  see  It. 
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•  Which  of  these  words  would  you  use,  if  you  wanted  to  say,  at  home  ? ' 
•Neither.' 

•Why  so?' 

•  Because  I  have  seen  that  expression  translated  by  domi,  in  the  next 
section.' 

•How  many  forms  of  home  have  you  met  with?' 

•  Three ;  domo  —  domum  —  domi.* 

•  Why  does  this  word  assume  different  forms  ? ' 

•  To  express  different  meanings.' 

<  Is  the  Latin  language  like  ours  in  this  respect  ? ' 

*  •  No,  Sir.    Our  language,  instead  of  changing  the  forms  of  the  words, 
unites  with  them  smaller  words,  which  express  this  distinction.' 

•  What  is  the  meaning  of  proficiscens  ? ' 

•  Departing.' 

« Of  profectus  ? ' 

•  Departed.' 

•  Do  you  find  in  these  two  words,  any  such  peculiarity  as  that  which  yon 
)U8t  pointed  out  in  domum  ? 

'  •  There  is  a  far  greater  difference  between  them.     Proficiscens  is  not 
so  much  like  profectus,  as  domum  like  domo  and  domi.' 

•  But  how  large  a  part  of  each  word  is  like  the  other  ? ' 
'The  first  four  letters — prof'^ 

•  Well,  now  examine  the  English  words,  departing,  and  departed.' 

•  I  see,  now,  Sir ;  the  ing  in  English  is  represented  by  the  ens,  and 
the  English  edj  by  tus.'' 

•  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  not  seen  facts  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  Two  or  three  instances,  you  should  remember,  can  never 
form  a  general  rule.  It  is  only  by  observing  a  great  number  of  facts,  and 
examining  with  great  care  a  variety  of  examples  that  we  can  form  rules  of 
universal  or  even  extensive  application.' 

•  But  I  have  more  than  one  example.  Sir.  There  is  hortaius  and  (ufjutus^ 
in  the  second  section,  both  of  them  translated  like  profectus,  with  an  ed\ 
and  there  is  Jiabens  in  the  first,  and  iiUersertns  in  the  fourth,  and  dicens  in 
the  third,  which  are  translated  with  ing ;  and  besides  these,  there  is 
another  word  which  only  differs  from  these  in  its  vowel,  and  is  translated 
with  the  ing,  also,  —  duoitans. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pupil  cannot  make  such  observations  as  these 
unless  be  be  perfectly  familiar  with  bis  epitome ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  these  observations  will  be  a  great  assistance  in  obtaining 
this  familiarity.  But  another  style  of  questions  should  be  sometimes 
introduced.  Question  the  class  upon  separate  words.  What  is 
the  meaning  of /ooim  ?  '     'Place.'     *  Where  have  you  seen  it?' 

•  In  the  preface  —  non  primum,*  &c. 

In  this  manner,  the  class  should  be  carried  through  the  epitome. 
The  exercises  1  have  described,  should  never  be  deferred  until  the 
whole  be  learned.  Boys  are  not  like  men>  who  labor  with  some 
favorite  object  in  view,  and  count  each  step  that  brings  them  nearer 
to  it.  They  require  every  species  of  excitement,  every  variety  of 
persuasion.  All  the  influence  within  your  control  must  be  brought 
to  bear  ui)on  them,  if  you  would  impart  spirit  and  animation  to 
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their  exercises.  Neither  will  they,  in  general,  be  content  to  go 
on,  without  understanding  the  object  and  bearing  of  all  that  they  do. 
The  curiosity  which  distinguishes  childhood  is  displayed  in  various 
ways.  Every  boy  will  seek  to  know  why  he  is  required  to  per- 
form this  exercise,  or  study  that  work.  Nothing  short  of  a  reason 
will  satisfy  him ;  and  that  reason  should  be  contained  in  the  exer- 
cise itself.  If  he  feels  that  every  exertion  is  bringing  him  nearer 
to  the  goal  —  that  every  exercise  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  his 

Erogress  —  the  exertion  and  exercise,  however  difficult,  will  still 
e  pleasing,  and  the  consciousness  of  successful  effort  will  excite 
to  further  exertion. 


THE    SECOND    SCHOOL. 

The  first  school  was  The  School  of  Innocence.  The  end  in  view, 
was  the  immediate^  unmingled  happiness  of  the  pupils.  The  means 
were  social  and  religious  influence,  combined  with  intellectual 
mstniction,and  bodily  labor.  The  discipline  was  that  of  kindness, 
pouring  forth  incessant  streams  of  bounty,  to  cheer  and  strengthen  its 
objects,  and  lead  them  to  love  and  to  obey  their  benefactor. 

But  the  pupils  rebelled  against  this  mild  discipline  ;  and  they 
were  removed  from  The  School  of  Innocence,  to  The  School  of 'Re- 
formation. 

Their  ultimate  happiness  was  still  the  great  object  of  their  edu« 
caiion.  But  transgression  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  this 
object,  by  conferring  immediate  enjoyment ;  for  this  would  have 
cheered  on  the  offenders,  in  the  path  of  evil  and  misery.  It  could 
only  be  secured  through  the  medium  of  suffering.  The  kind  pa- 
rent must  perform  the  office  of  the  no  less  kind  physician.  Instead 
of  pleasant  and  invigorating  food,  he  must  administer  disagreeable 
and  painful  remedies ;  and  in  place  of  affectionate  embraces,  he 
must  resort  to  painful  operations.  Once,  ^  he  led  them  in  the  green 
pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters  ;'  but  now,  he  must  send  them  forth 
m  dreary  exile. 

Like  other  schools  of  reformation,  it  was  attended  with  an  unceas- 
ing course  of  privations  ;  and  the  labor,  which  had  been  first  pre- 
scribed as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment,  was  rendered  so  severe, 
as  to  involve,  not  merely  constant  toil,  but  frequent  suffering.  The 
body,  which  was  formed  to  be  the  medium  of  external  enjoyment, 
the  instrument  of  executing  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  soul,  be- 
came, to  some  extent,  its  prison,  and  often  checked  its  noblest 
flights,  and  disappointed  its  highest  hopes. 

VOL.    IV. NO.    III.  1 1 
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The  sentence  of  revelation  is  written  upon  the  face  of  universal 
nature ;  —  it  is  stamped  upon  the  brow,  and  engraven  in  the  histoiT, 
of  the  children  of  Adam  —  *  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  In 
sorrowiishalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns,  also, 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto  thee.  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shah  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground,  for  out  of 
it  wast  thou  taken.'  Every  cemetery,  and  every  monument,  and 
every  record  of  the  past,  or  the  present,  echoes  the  closing  doom ; 
^  Dust  thou  art ! —  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  !  ' 

But  even  this  sentence  was  not  without  its  mitigations.  With  a 
merciful  wisdom  which  marks  all  the  discipline  of  the  great  Educa- 
tor of  our  race,  hope  was  mingled  with  the  bitter  cup  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  man  was  promised  a  final  victory  over  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  the  instrument  of  destroying  his  peace.  Indeed,  the  toil  which 
was  the  punishment  of  evil,  was  designed  to  be  the  means  of  deliv- 
ering him  from  its  slavery  — of  leading  him  back  to  Paradise  ! 

^though  the  Creator  closed  the  course  of  immediate,  regular 
instructions  which  he  had  previously  given,  he  appointed  modes  of 
approach  to  him ;  and  he  still  maintained  his  intercourse  with  those 
whom  he  selected  as  monitors,  in  the  system  of  mutual  instructioni 
which  was  now  adopted.  It  was  not  enough  that  man  should  sut 
fer ;  he  must  also  be  taught ;  he  must  be  called  upon  to  reflect. 
He  now  received,  what  may  be  termed  the  first  lessons  of  Bible 
instruction. 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  emulation  which  produced  the  first 
crime,  had  found  a  rivals  it  burst  forth  into  envy;  and  the  first 
trangression  of  which  we  hear  in  the  school  of  reform,  was  the  mur- 
der of  a  brother,  by  the  hand  of  a  brother — because  their  Teacher 
^  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering ;  but  unto  Cain  and  his 
oflfering  he  had  not  respect ' !  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  first  mur- 
derer was  condemned  — not  to  death  —  but  to  a  life  of  exile,  and 
suffering,  and  comparative  seclusion ;  and  that  he  deemed  this 
a  'punishment  greater  than  he  could  bear.'  Christian  benevolence, 
and  even  modern  policy,  seem  to  be  returning  to  this  course.  But 
the  tremendous  denunciation  of  the  Giver  of  Life  ought  to  ring 
in  the  ears  of  every  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  his  fellow  man, 
whether  he  be  influenced  by  the  lust  of  money,  or  of  power,  or  like 
Cain,  by  the  demands  of  mortified  pride  or  disappointed  rivalry, 
—  even  though.they  be  self-baptised,  with  the  name  of  ^  wounded 
honor ' — 

'  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened 
her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother^s  blood  from  thy  hand !  JVhen 
thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her 
strength.  A  fiigitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  upon  the 
earth ! ' 
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Who  of  our  readers  cannot  point  to  examples  — perhaps  living 
examples  —  of  those  who  escaped  the  penalty  of  human  laws,  and 
yet  stand,  like  the  oak  scathed  by  the  lightning,  bereft  of  beauty, 
and  strength  ;  or  wander,  shunned  and  gazed  at  by  their  fellow  men, 
as  if  a  visible  mark  were  enstamped  upon  their  foreheads !  Who, 
indeed,  that  believes  the  Scriptures,  can  dare  to  honor  and  bless 
him,  from  whose  bloody  hand  the  tears  of  repentance  have  never 
washed  away  a  single  stain  ;  and  whom  God  hath  cursed  ? 

The  progress  of  man  appears  to  have  been  rapid,  from  the  wan- 
dering life  of  a  shepherd  to  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
We  soon  find  a  record  of  an  ^  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  ;'  and  a  ^  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.' 
But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  school  of  reform,  neither  the  progress 
of  civilization,  nor  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  produced  moral  purity. 
Centuries  of  life  were  granted  men  for  reflection  and  improvement ; 
but  this  seems  rather  to  have  hastened,  than  arrested,  the  progress  of 
evil.  The  Creator  at  length  declared,  that  *  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
his  way,  and  that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  ;'  and  as  the  last 
resource  which  infinite  wisdom  could  devise,  resolved  to  expel  these 
rebellious  pupils,  and  reserve  only  a  few,  as  the  subjects  of  a  second 
course  of  training.  Still,  we  are  told,  he  employed  a  faithful  mon- 
itor, to  warn  the  offenders  of  their  transgressions,  and  their  ap- 
proaching doom.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  were  allowed  for 
reflection  and  reformation ;  and  not  until  this  period  expired,  did 
he  pour  out  the  flood  which  destroyed  them.  How  rarely  does 
this  patience  and  perseverance  find  any  thing  like  a  parallel,  in  the 
eflbrts  of  modern  educators. 

At  length  the  appointed  time  had  passed ;  the  reform  of  the 
itviug  was  hopeless ;  and  the  last,  desperate  means  of  purifying 
the  world  was  adopted.  They  were  swept  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  only  a  single  family  was  preserved,  to  enter 
on  another  course  of  education. 


[For  the  Annalt  of  Edneatioo.] 
FIRST    STEPS    IN    EDUCATION. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  simplification  and  improvement.  The 
mysteries  and  pomp  of  learning  must  be  thrown  oflT;  the  minds  of 
the  people  must  be  fed  with  those  intellectual  luxuries,  that,  a 
century  ago,  were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  student  in  his 
c  oset.  Our  very  infants  must  be  made  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, geographers  and  botanists.     Everything  must  be  *  brought 
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doxmC  to  their  feeble  comprehension.  All  this  is  well,  if  not  carried 
to  extremes.  The  fault  of  the  past  age  has  been,  that  children  havo 
been  taught  without  understanding;  and  so  far  as  the  course  adopted 
by  the  present  age  goes  to  remedy  this  evil,  so  far  it  is  right. 

But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything 
under  heaven,  and  a  proper  time  too.  Childhood  is  not  the  time  for 
what  is  properly  called,  study.  It  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
nature,  that  confinement  of  mind  or  body,  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  not  proper  for  young  children.  The  child  must  have  varied, 
though  not  continued  or  severe  exercise.  He  is  constantly  in 
motion,  if  not  tied  down ;  and  unless  he  have  this  liberty  of  moving 
and  acting,  he  is  never  happy.  His  mind  is  as  volatile  as  his  body. 
You  cannot  fix  it  long  or  intently,  on  any  single  object.  This  indicates 
what  mode  should  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  children.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  a  child  has  not  begun  his  educa* 
tion  till  he  learns  to  read,  and  that  he  can  acquire  no  useful 
knowledge,  but  from  books,  or  in  a  schoolroom.  Hence  the  reason, 
apparently,  of  the  numerous  works  simplified  for  children,  on  sub- 
jects which  do  not  belong,  in  this  form,  to  their  age. 

It  is  said,  '  the  child  has  everything  to  learn.'  Then  let  him 
learn  it.  Do  not,  before  he  has  half  learned  one  thing,  begin  to 
crowd  into  his  mind  half  a  dozen  more.  He  begins  to  learn,  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  are  open  to  the  light  of  day.  And  what  does  he 
learn  ?  Why  first,  to  use  his  own  members,  and  secondly,  by  means 
of  them,  to  make  experiments  on  surrounding  bodies.  The  child 
is  more  of  a  philosopher,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  As  he 
grows,  he  examines  everything  he  can  find.  He  will  put  his  hands 
into  the  water  and  into  the  fire,  if  you  will  allow  him,  to  find  out 
what  they  are  ;  and  in  all  this  he  learns,  what  he  must  learn^  sooner 
or  later. 

As  soon  as  he  has  learned  to  talk,  he  will  begin  to  ask  questions  ; 
ami  about  what?  —  Not  the  abstract  truths  of  Philosophy  and  Math- 
ematics, but  about  such  things  as  first  attract  his  attention.  The 
first  teaching  should  be,  in  answering  properly  these  questions,  and 
directing  the  mind  to  suitable  objects  of  inquiry.  The  first  instruc- 
tions will,  of  course  be  oral ;  and  I  should  prefer,  that  for  a  long  time 
they  should  continue  to  be  so. 

So  late  as  five,  or  even  seven  years,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  child,  seems  early  enough  to  commence  what  is  called  '  book- 
learning,'  beginning  with  the  alphabet.  As  much  nearly,  I  believe, 
may  be  gained  in  time,  by  the  child's  superior  capacity,  and  increased 
fixedness  of  mind,  as  would  be  lost  by  this  delay.  Neither 
would  this  time  be  wasted.  It  would,  if  the  mother  faithfully  per- 
formed her  duty,  be  devoted  to  lessons,  as  important  to  his  interests 
as  that  of  reading. 
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If  it  be  asked  why  I  would  delay  so  long  to  teach  reading,  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  age  at  which  children  usually  begin 
these  lessons,  they  have  no  conception  of  the  use  or  advantage 
arising  from  this  exercise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  by  being 
driven  to  study  that  in  which  they  could  take  no  interest,  have 
acquired  in  the  outset,  a  disgust  with  study,  which  has  lasted 
as  long  as  their  school  days.  A  lesson,  ia  my  view,  should 
Dot  be  given  under  the  inBuence,  either  of  rewards  or  punishments. 
The  tendency  of  both  is  injurious.  Better  that  the  child  be  hot 
taught  at  all,  than  that  such  measures  be  employed  to  insure  his 
success.*  If  he  be  rewarded,  he  will  begin  to  consider  himself  hired 
to  learn,  and  will  think  himself  wronged,  it  he  is  called  upon  to 
leam  for  nothing.  In  a  word,  he  will  consider  study  as  a  species  of 
labor,  by  which  he  is  to  earn  certain  enjoyments  or  rewards.  If 
he  be  punished^vhen  unable  to  learn  his  tasks,  (and  whether  inabil- 
ity or  neglect  be  the  cause  cannot  in  every  case  be  decided,)  or 
even  when  he  has  neglected  them  voluntarily,  the  invariable  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  study  and  punishment  will  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind,  and  dislike  to  study,  and  a  fixed  purpose  of  doing 
as  little  of  it  as  possible,  will  probably  ensue. 

*  But,'  says  the  reader,  *  if  we  delay  to  teach  our  children  till 
they  are  willing  to  learn,  they  will  grow  up  as  ignorant  as  the  catde 
m  the  stall.'  No.  By  no  means,.  You  will  find  some  things  that 
they  will  be  tvilling  to  leam.  Did  you  never  see  a  child  listen 
with  intense  interest,  to  an  amusing  story  ?  Here  was  manifested  a 
willingness  to  be  instructed.  Present  whatever  you  wish  your  child 
to  leam,  in  an  interesting  form,  place  it  as  it  were  in  his  way,  so 
that  his  mind  will  grasp  at  it,  and  seek  to  follow  it  out,  and  you  need 
no  rewards  or  punishments  to  make  him  willing. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  child  may  be  made  interested  in 
reading,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  leam.  —  And  first,  as 
to  the  manner  of  teaching,  I  would  prefer  a  method  something  like 
the  following,  which  should  be  practised  by  the  mother,  at  home,  if 
convenient. 

In  the  first  place  let  some  book  of  stories  be  selected  which  shall 
be  interesting  and  profitable  for  the  child ;  let  it  be  a  book  from 
which  he  has  heard  some  pleasing  narration  read,  and  tell  him  you 
wish  him  to  leam  to  read  it,  himself.  Find  some  word  with  which 
be  is  familiar,  the  name  of  some  well  known  object,  and  show  it 
him,  teaching  him  that  that  word  is  thus  to  be  spoken.  Find  for 
him  the  same  word  in  another  place  and  make  him  recognize  it,  and 

*Id  this  point,  if  not  in  some  others,  our  readers  will  see,  that  our  corespon* 
dent's  views  do  not  accord  with  our  own,  nor,  as  we  think,  with  the  course  of 
prorideDtial  discipline.    Still,  the  evil  referred  to  is  often  serious.  —  Ed. 
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so  with  other  words.  Next  teach  him  by  name  the  letters  of  these 
words,  and  let  him  find  the  same  letters  in  other  words.  Show  him 
two  words  differing  only  in  a  single  letter,  and  show  him  that  one 
letter  alters  the  sound  of  the  word.  Then  give  him  a  pencil,  or  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  let  him  copy  the  letters,  calling  them  by  name, 
till  he  can  draw  their  forms  distinctly  and  legibly.  He  will,  by  tl)is 
method,  not  only  have  sufficient  variety  to  prevent  the  employment 
from  being  irksome,  but  he  will  at  the  same  time,  be  learning  to 
write.  And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  I  would  never  let  a  child 
touch  a  quill  to  paper,  till  he  is  able  to  toriie  legibly  every  letter, 
with  chalk  or  a  pencil  on  a  slate.  More  paper  is  spoiled,  absoluidy 
vfostedjby  children  learning  to  write  in  common  schools,  than  would 
pay  twice* for  all  the  real  good  they  get. 

But  I  have  one  remark  to  make  which  it  is  essential  to  observe. 
The  child  must  be  under  the  government  of  the  parent  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  will  be  willing  to  do  a  thing  because  his  parent 
chooses  it  J  before  the  parent  can  form  his  mind  as  it  is  his  duty  to 
do.  The  principle  oi  cheerful  obedience  mxxsihe  early  established, 
or  it  will  be  necessary,  and  too  frequently  it  is  so,  to  resort  to  harsh 
measures,  or  absolute  compulsion,  to  induce  obedience  of  any  kind. 

F. 


[For  the  ADiiali  of  £dtteatioo.] 
COMMON    SCOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

NO   II. 
INTRODUCTION. 

'  The  true  secret  of  improving  common  schools  will  be  found 
in  teaching  the  people  how  to  do  without  them.'  So  I  ventured  to 
say  in  my  former  number.  I  remember  that  you  qualified  your  as- 
sent to  the  assertion  by  saying,  that  this  teaching  the  people  how  to 
do  without  themj  must  be  accompanied  by  growing  and  unceasing 
pains,  to  improve  the  schools  themselves.  1  agree, 'heartily,  to  the 
qualifications,  so  suitable,  over  your  editorial  table.  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  set  forth,  as  the  only  means  ol  improving  common  schools, 
an  action  out  of  them ;  for  this  is  best  promoted  by  an  action 
in  them.  I  will  therefore,  now  say.  The  true  way  of  teaching 
people  how  to  do  without  them,  is  to  show  them  how  to  do  with, 
them .  No  doubt  a  new  spirit  of  self-improvement  may  be  originated 
among  the  adult  members  of  society,  who  have  long  passed  the 
schools ;  and  the  press  should  exert  its  power  for  that  purpose. 
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But  ID  order  to  produce  general  self-improvemeDt,  there  needs  to 
be  a  constant  injQux  irom  the  schools  themselves.  Society  will 
be  efiectually  and  thoroughly  restored,  mainly  by  means  of  those, 
wboy  previously  to  leaving  school,  have  settled  the  principles,  and 
commenced  the  practice,  of  a  growing  and  endless  self-improvement. 
If,  as  I  said  before,  the  stream  must  run  on^  it  must  also  run  m, 
or  else  the  waters  will  subside  below  the  outlet,  and  the  stream  be 
cut  off.  The  influence  must  be  mutual.  The  schools  wi)l  not  be 
much  improved,  without  the  aid  of  a  self-improving  public.  The 
public  will  not  grow  self-improving,  without  the  tribute  of  the 
schools.     Thus  would  I  persuadej  it  I  may  not  reason^  in  a  circle. 

I  beg  your  leave,  therefore,  to  offer  the  March  Annals  to  the 
Cotnmon  Schools^  now  closing  their  winter  term.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  appeal  to  the  School-meeting,  but  to  the  schools  themselves, 
and  especially  to  the  highest  class,  who  should  at  this  moment  be 
fixing  the  principles,  and  commencing  the  practice,  of  self-improve- 
ment. I  write  now,  not  for  school-masters,  but  for  scholars^ 
and  if  1  could  have  my  will,  this  same  March  Annals  should  find 
its  way  into  every  school-house  in  the  United  States,  and  be  read 
by  the  teacher  to  the  scholars,  and  by  the  scholars  to  the  teacher, 
and  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
minds,  and  give  an  impulse  to  self-improvement,  which  will  be  felt 
tn  school  and  out,  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

*  Modest  writer !  So  low  in  expectation  in  Number  I.  —  so  high 
in  expectation  in  Number  II.  1 '  Nay,  but  I  do  not  expect  all  this. 
I  am  not  sanguine.  I  have  lived  too  long  to  expect  that  Number 
II.  will  effect,  what  it  does  not  blush  to  attempt  —  what  it  ventures 
to  attempt  with  encouragement  and  hope.  That  writer  who  dares 
not  hope,  would  better  stop  his  pen.  I  do  address  the  young,  who 
io  March,  1834,  belong  to  the  highest  class  in  common  schools,  in 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  listened  to  —  why  may  I  not  say,  be  yielded 
to  ?  While  they  read  of  powers  and  principles  of  self-jmprovement, 
perhaps,  (must  I  doubtingly  say  perhaps  V)  perhaps  they  will 
make  decisions,  form  plans,  commence  action  —  and  hereafter,  and 
forever,  will  seek  after  knowledge  as  for  hidden  treasure.  Perhaps 
I  shall  assist  minds,  growing  and  immortal,  and  leave  enkindled  a 
flame,  that  will  burn  on  earth,  and  burn  forever. 

I  know,  that  for  years,  self-improvement  has  been  here  and  fliere 
begun  in  common  schools ;  which  gives  the  evidence  and  the  earn- 
est of  what  may  be  done  in  them.  But  if  it  is  done,  it  must  be 
done  by  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pupils'  minds,  and  then  en- 
deavoring to  influence  them. 

In  the  dialogue  which  follows^^  I  have  endeavored  to  present  dis- 
tinctly, on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of  many  pupils,  too  often  fos- 
tered by  the  example  and  influence  of  parents,  and  on  the  other, 
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the  feelings  existing  in  others^  which  may  be  wroueht  upon,  to  lead 
them  on  when  school  days  are  over.  Parents  !  Teachers  !  let  mo 
ask  you  to  read  this,  and  read  it  to  your  children  now  at  school ; 
and  see,  if  in  some  mode  the  spirit  of  self-improvement  cannot  be 
waked  up.  It  will  surpass,  in  its  effects,  all  that  years  of  tuition 
can  do.  It  will  cause  the  seed  already  planted  to  spring,  and  to 
produce  an  hundred  fold. 


DIALOGUE    II. 

ScBifx — the  Road'—  Thomas  and  Robert  on  their  way  to  SehooL 

Thomas.  Well,  Robert,  I  have  been  thinking  this  morning  that  this  is 
the  last  winter  of  our  going  to  school. 

Robert.  And  I  suppose  you  have  been  thinking,  that  you  are  glad 
of  it 

Thomas,  No ;  I  am  sorrv,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  just  begin  to  see  that  I 
know  very,  very  little  ;  and  that  I  need  a  great  deal  that  I  do  not  yet 
know,  and  that  I  fear  I  never  shall  know. 

Robert.  .  I  don't  see  any  need  of  looking  so  sober  about  it.  Poh !  Tho- 
mas, you  know  enouffh.  You  have  always  been  called  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school.  If  you  have  not  learning  enough,  what  think  yon 
will  become  of  the  rest  of  us.  I'm  sure,  kyou  are  a  better  scholar  than  I 
am  ;  and  I'll  venture  my  learning.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  enough  that  I 
am  so  near  through. 

Thomas,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  off,  whether  I  am  ready  or  not ;  so 
I  suppose  that  there  is  no  use  in  groaning  about  it.  And,  after  all,  as  I 
was  thinking  last  night,  I  might  as  well  get  through  ;  for,  as  I  have  man- 
aged, I  have  not  gained  much,  these  three  or  four  years.  Every  winter  I 
have  been  to  school  three  months,  and  thought  I  gained  a  great  deal ;  but 
summer  followed,  and  I  forgot  almost  all,  before  another  winter  came  ;  and 
here  I  am,  but  a  precious  little  wiser  than  I  was  four  years  ago.  If  I 
didn't  *  turn  over  a  new  leaf,'  as  they  say,  I  might  go  to  school  till  I  am 
twenty,  and  not  be  much  better  off  than  I  am  how. 

Robert.  I  think  I  shall  'turn  over  a  new  leaf;'  but  it  will  be  such,  I 
believe,  as  every  body  else  turns  over,  when  they  leave  school.  I  have  no 
notion  of  going  to  school  all  my  life,  or  of  turning  scholar  out  of  school. 

Thomas.  Ah !  that's  a  good  thought,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not  I 
shall  remember  that 

Robert.    What? 

T^fiuu.  To  turn  scholar  out  of  school.  That  would  be  a  grand  leaf 
to  turn  over!  That  would  keep  me  from  forgetting,  and  keep  me  learn- 
ing, too.  If  I  should  turn  scholar,  out  of  school,  1  might  gain  something, 
after  all.  And  besides,  I  could  keep  learning  a  great  while  —  that  is  — 
if  Hive. 

Robert.  Well ;  I  have  no  notion  of  being  tied  down  to  a  book  all  my 
days.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  either  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  minister. 

JViomas.  Nor  I.  But  I  expect  to  be  a  man ;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
as  much  knowledge,  and  as  capable  a  mind,  as  a  diligent  man  can  have  ; 
and  fit  myself,  as  well  as  1  can,  for  all  I  may  ever  nave  to  do.  I  have 
learned  already,  in  part  at  least,  how  to  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  and  I 
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iboald  like  to  try,  and  see  if  I  can't  make  use  of  what  I  know  already,  as 
the  means  of  knowing  more. 

Robert.    Wliat !  —  after  yoa  leave  school,  and  have  no  teacher  ? 

T%om4U.  Yes.  Why  not,  if  as  you  say,  I  turn  scholar  after  leaving 
school.  What  do  yon  think  of  my  brother  William  ?  He  is  now  just  six 
jrears  old  ;  I  suppose  if  he  lives  ten  years  longer,  he  will  know  at  least  as 
mnch  as  I  do  now. 

Robert.  True  enough.  •  He  will  go  to  school  for  ten  years  to  come  ; 
that 's  the  reason  why  he  will  equal  us,  ten  years  hence.  But  then  that 
will  be  because  we  shall  not  ffo  to  school. 

J%omas.  But  then  w€  shul  be  almost  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  I 
dont  like  to  think  of  that 

Robert.  Nor  I,  either.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  can't  go  to  school 
with  him  ;  and  we  must  work  at  home. 

nomas.  Why,  I  remember,  our  teacher,  last  winter,  took  the  Annals  of 
Education,  and  he  read  to  us  one  day  an  account  of  some  poor  boys  at  a 
school  in  Switveriand,  who  worked  all  day,  to  pay  for  their  living.  But 
they  spent  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  that  they  rested  at  noon, 
and  an  hour  at  night,  in  study,  and  learned  more,  and  faster,  a  great  deal,* 
^an  they  do  at  our  school,  in  six  hours  a  day.  They  learned  all  that  we 
do ;  and  besides  that,  they  learned  Geometry  and  Music,  and  could  sing  a 
great  many  beautiful  hymns,  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  friends  at 
■ome.         

Robert    What  do  I  care  for  geometry  and  singing ! 

Tkomas.  WeU,  if  you  dpn't  care,  it  will  show  you  what  we  can  do. 
I  am  sure  we  can  do  as  much  as  Swiss  boys ;  and  though  we  do  work  all 
day,  if  we  study  two  or  three  hours  the  whole  year  round,  it  will  be  as  good 
m  going  to  school  all  winter. 

Robert  I  have  heard  of  these  Self-Supporting  Schools.  If  I  could  go 
to  one  of  them,  and  have  a  teacher  — 

Thomas*  —  Very  likely  you  would  not  learn  much !  But  you  can  have 
a  self-supporting  school  of  your  own,  and  teach  yourself,  as  Dr  Franklin 
did. 

Robert.     You  are  welcome  to,  if  you  choose. 

Thomas.  Well,  I  mean  to  remember  our  two  rules ;  the  first  was,  to 
hm  scholar  out  of  sehooly  and  the  second,  to  be  a  scholar  the  whole  year  round. 
I  will  write  them  down,  so  as  to  be  more  sure  not  to  forget  them.  I  am 
willing  to  mind  them  both,  strictly,  if  I  can  but  *have  an  education.* 

Robert.  'Have  an  education ! '  You  have  an  education !  Are  you  not 
going  to  be  a  fkrmer  ? 

Thomas.  Yes ;  and  why  should  not  a  farmer  have  an  education,  if  he 
ean  get  it  ? 

Robert.  Why  ?  Because  it  costs  too  much  time,  and  too  much  money. 
There 's  my  brother  James,  he  is  to  *  have  an  education ;'  and  I  shall  think 
myself  well  off,  if  I  get  as  much  to  buy  a  farm  with,  as  his'  education  will 
cost  him.  You  will  be.  a  pretty  farmer,  after  you  have  spent  the  whole 
worth  of  your  farm  in  getting  an  education. 

Thomas.  You  talk  wildly,  Robert  Why,  Master,  all  the  *  education ' 
I  was  thinking  of,  was  what  I  may  hope  to  gain,  by  keeping  strictly  to  our 
two  rules.  Perhaps  I  may  learn  as  fast  as  my  little  brother  William  will, 
in  school,  if  I  don't  as  fast  as  your  brother  James  does,  in  college. 

Robert.  I  have  no  notion  of  getting  an  education^  and  working  too.  I 
do  not  mean  to  torment  myself  all  my  life. 

Thomas.    Nor  I.    No,  no  -r- 1  want  to  find  a  plan  that  will  please  me 
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rather  than  wony  me,  and  that  will  make  me  a  heUer  farmer.  Why,  Ro- 
bert, there  is  a  great  deal  to  study  aboot  farming.  If  I  can  stody  dili- 
gently, all  my  life  long,  perhaps  I  shall  be  happier,  and  richer  too . 

FUiftrt,  Fie !  Thomas.  Is  that  the  way  you  honor  our  fine  evttem 
of selioolingf  that  they  talk  so  much  about,  and  print  so  much  about? 
Here  we  have  been  trotting  and  running  to  school,  these  dozen  winters, 
and  we  are  noi  yet  fit  to  he  farmers  h  That 's  the  finish  !  Leave  school  at 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  acknowledge  yourself  such  a  dunce  that  you 
must  keep  learning  forty  years  longer ! 

Thomae,  Yes,  and  more,  too — twenty  years  more,  if  I  should  live  to 
be  as  old  as  my  grand&ther.  But  I  don't  care  for  that  If  I  live  eixhf 
years  longer,  I  am  willing  to  study  sixty  years  longer.  I  ehooee  to  do  it. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  the  better  off  for  learning  to  see,  and  hear,  and  walk, 
and  talk,  and  think,  and  all  the  other  little  matters  I  have  yet  learned ; 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  stop.  Ill  follow  your  advice  and  try  '  to  keep 
what  Pve  got,  and  jret  what  I  can.' 

Roheri,  Well,  if  I  can't  stop  the  boy's  talk  any  other  way,  I  mast  come 
to  the  Bible.  You  must  die,  Thomas,  and  there 's  the  end  of  it ;  and  then, 
according  to  Scripture,  *  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away.'  JVbio,  what  have 
you  got  to  say,  Thomas  ? 

-  Thomae.  Why,  that  the  words  you  haye  repeated  cant  have  any  such 
meaning  as  you  give  them.  Why,  Thomas,  tne  Bible  is  full  of  informa- 
tion, and  will  give  us  ten  thousand  times  more  knowledge  than  we  have 
got  But  stop,  Robert ;  my  mother  made  me  learn  (Kat  <mapter  by  heart, 
and  I  can  say  another  yerse  in  it :  — '  Now,- 1  know  in  part ;  but  mn  shall 
T  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.'  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  fhQ 
meaning  of  this.  But  I'm  surd  of  one  thing  —  it  coiifiol  mean  that  all  our 
knowledge  will  die,  when  the  body  dies,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  any 
more.  Death  wiU  not  turn  us  into  ideots,  but  our  minister  tells  us  we 
shaJl  know,  and  Uam,  on  a  higher  scale.  So,  Master  Robert,  instead  of 
stopping  me,  you  have  only  cleared  the  way  before  me,  and  set  me  lessons 
which  I  can  never  finish.  I  shall  have  to  keep  learning  forever,  that  is,  if 
I  have  *  charity.'  Now  the  question  comes  back  again  —  What  have  you 
got  to  say  ? 

Robert.  You  are  too  high  for  me.  But,  Thomas,  I  shall  have  the  most 
company,  unless  I  turn  and  becoine  of  your  mind.  Where  there  is  one 
likeyou  there  are  a  thousand  like  me. 

liiomaM.  1  don't  wish  to  see  a  thousand  like  me,  for  we  should  all 
despair  together.  But  if  there  were  a  thousand  around  me,  minding  our 
two  rules,  I  should  take  courage.  But  I  am  determined  to  try —  with  fbw 
or  with  many. 

RoherU  Stop,  Thomas,  here  is  other  business.  Do  you  see  the  boys 
yonder,  playing  at  hail  J    I'll  promise  to  do  my  part  at  that 

Thomas,  So  will  I ;  and  afler  I  get  through,  I  shall  be  able  to  begin  my 
work  with  good  spirits. 


Such  are  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  best  pupils  of  our  common 
schools.  Should  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  them,  I  would 
use  such  language  as  the  following  : 
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ON    THE    POWER   AND     PRINCIPLES     OF     SELF-IMPROYEMENT. 

MdrtMitdtothe  HightH  Class  in  Common  SehoolSf  March,  1834. 

Man  was  made  for  self-improvement!  At  his  birth,  he  is  feebler 
tnd  less  knowing  than  most  other  animals,  and  his  early  progress  is 
much  slower.     The  lambs  can  use  their  limbs  as  soon  as  they  are 

ieaned ;  and  their  first  days  of  life  are  spent  in  the  most  antic  gam- 
dIs.  The  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  begin  to  ramble 
alone,  seeking  after  their  food  ;  and  those  birds  which  at  first  are  so 
feeble  that  they  must  be  fed  in  the  nest,  need  but  two  or  three  weeks, 
before  they  can  fly,  with  a  swiftness  exceeding  tenfold  the  running 
of  the  most  acdve  man.  God  has  given  them  instinct,  by  which  we 
meaoy  that  they  have  the  use  of  their  limbs  and  faculties,  without 
learning  how  to  use  them.  This  gives  them  an  advantage  at  first ; 
but  it  is  the  very  principle  that  prevents  their  ever  knowing  more 
than  tbey  knew  at  first.  They  were  not  made  for  self-improve- 
ment. At  length  the  infant,  which  at  first  was  much  more  igno- 
rant and  feeble  than  they,  leaves  them  behind,  and  passes  on, 
gaining  both  knowledge  and  power,  without  any  limit. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  knows  nothing ;  not  even  how  to  use  his 

S'es,  or  ears,  or  touch,  or  smell,  or  hands,  or  feet,  or  tongue, 
othing  that  has  any  capacity,  can  be  thought  of,  less  capable  than 
an  infant,  to  which  God  has  given  no  more  of  animal  instinct,  than 
b  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  condition  to  use  its  higher  and  nobler 
power  of  self-improvement.  It  can  breathe  as  well,  and  take  its 
food  as  well  the  first  day,  as  after  it  has  lived  fifty  years.  But  it 
has,  everything  else  to  learn ;  ^nd  it  has  the  power  of  learning 
everything.  It  is  feebler  and  more  ignorant  at  its  birth,  than  birds 
and  beasts,  that  it  may  be  wiser  and  more  powerful,  afterwards  and 
forever.  For  the  first  few  days,  you  would  not  think,  from  any 
thine  you  see,  that  the  little  babe  would  ever  equal  the  lambs  and 
the  fowls  —  so  slowly  does  he  learn.  But  as  you  watch,  you  see 
that  be  begins  to  know  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  i.e.  he 
begins  to  take  notice  of  the  sights  and  sounds  around  him.  You 
see  his  unmeaning  paddle,  changed  for  reaching  after,  and  taking 
bold  of,  the  things  that  he  wants,  and  for  putting  away  from  him 
the  things  that  he  dislikes.  Soon,  he  shows  that  he  understands 
what  is  passing  around  him,  and  his  face  is  lighted  with  a  smile,  or 
darkened  with  a  frown.  He  can  even  understand  much  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others,  and  as  he  lies  in  the  lap  of  his 
mother,  he  looks  deep  into  her  very  soul — already  taught  to  read  the 
language  of  her  eyes  and  her  face.  Now,  an  experienced  scholar, 
be  begins  to  extend  his   plans  of  improvements       As  he  cannot 
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reach  all  he  wants,  he  attempts  to  move  his  bod^,  and  finds,  that  by 
adding  the  use  of  his  legs  to  his  hands  he  can  do  it.  He  first  becomes 
a  creeper ;  then,  following  the  example  of  his  elders,  whose  change 
of  place  is  so  much  more  rapid  thau  his  own,  he  tries  bis  feet,  and 
by  the  aid  of  chairs  and  stools,  he  learns  to  walk.  Along  with 
these  improvements,  so  diligently  and  successfully  made,  are  others, 
still  more  astonishing.  He  has  seen  the  motion  and  heard  the 
sound,  of  the  organs  of  speech ; —  he  has  noticed  the  same  sound, 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  he  has  discovered  its  meaning.  He 
tries  to  pronounce  the  same  word,  until  he  can  speak  the  meaning 
of  his  soul.  Now,  he  can  think,  and  reason,  ana  make  known  bis 
infant  thoughts,  to  those  who  are  around  him.  What  an  instance  of 
the  power  of  self-improvement  1  He  has  done  it  all  himself,  by  his 
own  diligence  and  activity,  commencing  with  the  ignorance  of  a 
new-born  infant.  How  inierior,  two  years  ago,  to  a  lamb  or  a  bird  ! 
Now,  how  plainly  it  appears,  that  God  made  him  to  be  wiser  than 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ! 

Man  was  made  for  self-improvement !  As  he  passes  from  infan- 
cy to  childhood,  he  retains  the  activity  of  body  and  mind,  by  which 
he  made  his  earliest  improvements;  but  now,  by  means  of  his 
growing  capacity  of  forethought  and  choice,  he  becomes  capable  of 
improvements  on  a  higher  scale,  under  the  guidance  of  parents, 
teachers  and  masters,  to  whom  for  a  season,  his  Maker  has  wisely 
subjected  him.  If  forethought  and  choice  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  experience,  the  improvements  of  childhood  far  exceed  those  of 
the  earlier  period  of  infancy.  You  need  not  go  far  to  see  the  proof. 
Look  upon  the  seats  around  you.  Alas,  there  are  some  blockheads 
in  the  schools,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  who  seem  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  self-improvement,  which  they  had  for  their  two  or  three 

i rears  of  infancy,  when  they  learned  so  fast,  to  see,  and  hearj  and 
landle,  and  walk,  and  speak  and  think.  But  now,  they  live  year 
after  year  —  and  year  after  year  —  are  ten  years  old — are  twelve 
years  old  —  and  are  blockheads  still ;  not  because  they  cannot  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  learn ;  because  they  choose  not  to  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  cannot  be  helped  if  they 
will  not  improve  themselves,  —  blockheads  they  must  be  at  twenty 
or  fifty.  But  look  again.  There  are  other  boys  —  and  girls  ;  — 
they  are  not  helped,  they  are  not  taught,  half  so  much  as  the  block- 
heads I  was  speaking  of;  but  they  are  educating  themselves-—  sub- 
mitting to  the  method  which  their  parents  and  teachers  point  out 
How  easily,  how  freely  they  read.  How  well  they  understand  every 
word,  because  they  have  tried  to  read  and  understand,  over  and 
over  again,  just  as  they  learned  the  lessons  and  the  arts  of  infancy. 
And  as  they  learnpd  their  courage  grew.  From  what  they  learned, 
they  knew  that  they  could  learn  more,  and  therefore  tried  other 
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branches  of  knowledge.  They  began  with  the  simplest  numbers, 
and  by  Tollowing  the  rules  and  plans  laid  out  for  them,  they  are  now 
capable  of  answering,  with  great  ease  and  despatch,  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  Arithmetic. 

You  see  how  the  improvements  are  all  in  the  line  of  labor  and 
choice.  I  may  give  another  instance,  which  shows,  how  it  is  only 
in  that  line,  and  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  that  labor  and  choice. 
I  refer  to  the  trades,  which  in  later  childhood,  the  young  begin  to 
learn.  A  boy  of  fourteen  foresees  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
chooses  an  employment  by  which  to  earn  his  living  ;  we  may  say, 
for  example,  of  a  Cabinet  Maker.  With  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
be  is  apprenticed  to  a  master  of  that  trade.  You  may  imagine  how 
awkward  he  feels,  as  he  passes  for  the  first  time  through  the  ware- 
bouse,  arranged  with  furniture  of  the  finest  workmanship  and  finish  ; 
how  painfully  he  thinks  that  such  a  bungler  as  he  is,  can  never 
learn  so  difficult  an  art.  But  he  resolves  to  try.  He  follows  the 
bidding  of  his  foreman,  and  plies  the  tools  again  and  again,  until  he 
begins  to  use  them  handily.  He  measures  and  fits,  and  measures 
and  fits  again,  until  he  can  construct,  first,  the  boxes  in  which  the ' 
finished  articles  are  sent  away.  From  month  to  month  he  looks 
and  bears,  and  obeys,  and  tries,  until  at  length  he  can  build  and 
finish,  with  as  perfect  a  workmanship,  as  he  saw,  almost  with  des- 
pair on  the  first  day  of  his  apprenticeship.  Before  he  .  was  two 
years  old,  he  felt  the  motives,  and  took  the  pains  of  infancy,  and 
became  a  seeing,  hearing,  handling,  walking,  thinking  child.  Now, 
he  has  taken  forethought  of  life,  has  chosen  an  apprenticeship,  and 
by  obedient  diligence,  has  become  an  adept  in  the  art  by  which  he 
expects  a  comfortable  and  honorable  maintenance  in  life. 

Man  teas  made  for  self-improvement!  As  he  passes  from  child- 
hood to  manhood,  he  retains  the  active  powers  of  infancy,  and  the 
forethought  and  choice  of  childhood,  but  he  adds  to  these  the  power 
of  selfdirectiouy  by  which  he  again  rises,  by  degrees,  to  a  higher 
scale  of  improvement,  if  indeed,  he  wiU  now  direct  himself.  As 
childhood  uses  the  attainments  of  infancy  —  so  may  manhood  those 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  increase  every  year  in  knowledge 
and  in  skill.  Think  of  it  !  Do  men  lose  their  ^yes,  or  ears,  or 
hands,  or  feet,  or  their  faculties  of  mind,  or  their  powers  of  fore- 
thought and  choice,  as  they  pass  from  childhood  to  manhood  ?  Can 
they  not  perceive,  imagine,  remember,  reason  ?  Can  they  not  add 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill?  At  manhood,  we  do 
but  come  into  full  possession  of  the  means  of  improvement. 

How  great  are  those  means  !  Even  from  the  Common  School, 
the  young  go  forth  with  powers  of  improvement,  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  fixed.  They  can  read,  write,  cypher,  and  have  some  know- 
ledge perhaps  of  Geography,  History  and  Grammar.   And  are  these 
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poor  instruments  of  knowledge  and  skill?  With  these,  you  may 
go  forth  to  learn  anything  else,  to  learn  everything  else.  Have 
jrou  learned  to  read  English  ?  The  English  language,  which  you 
say  you  can  read,  contains  all  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  mankind. 
It  offers  you  a  record  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  all 
men  —  it  ofiers  you  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  The  schools  are  to 
be  valued,  not  so  much  for  what  you  learn  in  them,  but  for  what 
you  may  learn  after  them ;  not  for  the  little  knowledge  which 
they  furnish,  but  because  they  furnish  the  means  of  all  knowledge. 
Shame  to  those  scholars  of  the  highest  class,  who  are  doing  up  their 
last  studies,  who  ^rejinishing  off  their  education,  by  some  two  montht 
more  at  school !  Shame  to  those  who  grow  up,  and  take  this  scanty 
education  as  enough  1  Shame  to  those  who  spend  years  in  getting 
the  key  of  knowledge,  but  who  never  intend  to  use  it  to  udIock 
the  store ! 

Man  was  made  for  self  improvement ! —  in  all  his  powers  and 
without  any  limit,  in  the  present  life  and  forever.  The  same  kind, 
wise  and  powerful  friend,  who  puts  us  in  infancy,  in  a  condition  to 
fit  us  for  the  higher  opportunities  of  childhood  —  and  in  childhood, 
offered  us  the  guidance  of  parents,  to  lead  us  up  to  manhood ; 
ofiers,  also,  to  our  first  dawn  of  thought  and  in  all  our  life,  a  guid- 
ance, suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  earthly  path,  and  also  to  all 
the  future  periods  of  our  being.  He  gives  us  his  promise,  that  if 
we  will  acknowledge  Him  in  all  our  ways,  he  will  direct  our  steps, 
and  bring  us  at  last  to  that  glorious  world,  where  we  shall  know  all 
that  our  hearts  can  desire,  or  our  minds  receive.  Thus  shall  the 
mind  and  the  heart  be  improved,  and  we  shall  grow  wiser  and  better. 
This  higher  and  endless  path  of  self-improvement,  he  has  not  left 
us  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  God  has  not  left  us  so  ill  provided  at 
any  stage  of  our  existence ;  nor  does  he  here.  He  has  sent  us  his 
unerring  word  to  teach  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  go.  The 
Biblj:  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  gain  instruction  from  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  so  full  of  knowledge,  that  the  most  studious  can  never 
finish  it.     With  this  guide  you  may  go  on  to  improve  forever ! 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  one  *  best  method '  on  Education,  as  there  is  no  one  '  best  rem- 
edy^ in  medicine. 

In  a  letter  from  a  teacher  to  the  editor,  in  which  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge his  kind  engagement  to  take  five  copies  of  the   Annals 
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for  the  next  year,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  a  plan  for  teach- 
ing the  alphabet.  We  insert  it,  because  we  doubt  not  that  it  may 
assist  some,  who  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  plan  most  accordant 
with  our  habits  and  views. 

'  Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  describing  to  you 
the  plan  I  pursue  in  teaching  the  alphabet  — 

'  I  had  been  aware  for  some  time,  that  the  methods  pursued  were 
very  imperfect,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  appeared  to  me  very 
probable,  that  an  aversion  to  learning  through  life  was  created,  by  the 
wretched  mode  in  which  the  learner  was  made  to  ascend  this  first 
step.  There  seemed  to  me  three  great  hindrances  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil  —  the  first,,  was  teaching  it  by  rote —•  the  second, 
its  not  being  associated  with  anything  interesting  to  the  learner-— 
the  third,  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  the  mind  was  engaged 
with  each  letter.  The  first  I  could  easily  remedy  ;  but  the  second 
and  third  involved  more  difficulty.  I  recollected  however,  that 
to  keep  important  ideas  in  mind,  I  was  accustomed  to  associate 
something  with  them  with  which  I  was  quite  familiar,  and  that  this 
had  assisted  my  memory  in  a  very  important  degree ;  and  1  con- 
cluded, that  if  I  could  apply  the  same  association  of  ideas  in  teach- 
ing the  alphabet,  it  might    prove  very  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

In  accordance  with  these  thoughts,  1  immediately  procured  the 
picture  alphabet  —  a  card  containing  the  alphabet,  in  and  around 
each  letter  of  which,  there  are  drawn  pictures  of  objects  with  which 
the  child  is  most  familiar,  having  under  each  their  several  names. 
I  then  gave  the  abecedarian  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  directed  him  to 
make  the  letter  a,  on  his  slate,  so  repeatedly  that  it  became  indel- 
ibly impressed  upon  his  memory.  In  the  same  manner  he  learned 
n  and  t.  I  then  pointed  him  to  the  word  ant^  and  requested  him  to 
write  it  on  his  slate.  I  next  told  him,  that  he  had  written  a  word, 
that  was  the  name  of  the  little  animal,  of  which  that  was  the  picture 
which  was  set  before  him  —  that  those  letters  which  he  saw  would 
spell  all  the  words  we  use,  such  as  cat,  corn,  &^c, —  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  learn  these  few  letters,  he  could  soon  spell  all 
these  words.  I  then  related  some  story  respecting  the  ants,  des- 
cribed their  houses  in  Africa,  their  mode  of  flight,  of  clinging  togeth- 
er in  a  flood,  &c.  Of  course  I  did  not  inform  him  of  all  this  at 
once ;  but  at  many  different  times,  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  word.  After  writing  an  hour  or  two,  and  finding  he  would  prob- 
ably recollect  the  letters  a  n  /  by  having  them  associated  with 
anty  respecting  which  he  had  heard  so  many  interesting  things,  I 
permitted  him  to  learn  the  additional  letters  which  were  in  the 
word  apple^  pursuing  the  same  course,  until  he  had  learned  the 
names  of  all  the  objects,  and  consequently,  the  whole  alphabet.  This 
be  accomplished,  m  five  or  six  weeks.      I  then  put  him  on  the 
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Infant  School  cards  of  natural  history ;  when  his  progress  in  reading 
was  proportionably  rapid. 

This  is  the  plan  I  now  pursue,  and  Gnd  it  gives  the  pupil  contin- 
ual employment,  and  that  of  the  most  agreeable  nature  ;  while  the 
association  of  ideas,  Gxes  the  letters  indelibly  in  his  mind.' 


PRACTICAL     LESSONS. 

ANATOMY     AND     PHYSIOLOGY. 

Extracted  from    *  71u  House  Hive  in.    By  W.  A.  Alcott.' 

[The  author  of  the  work  which  we  have  named,  commenced  a  series  of  trti> 
clesin  the  Juvenile  Rambler,  more  than  a  year  since,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
most  simple  principles  of  Anatomy  to  children.  The  b(^y  was  described  as 
*  The  House '  of  the  soul —  the  liead  being  the  cupola,  and  the  limbs  the  pillars. 
The  following  lesson,  which  we  requested  from  the  author,  furnishes,  we  think, 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  proper  mode  of  presenting  such  subjects  to  children. 
Each  lesson  has  a  portion  which  is  figurative,  nnd  another,  which  is  simply  descrip- 
tive,  in  smaller  type,  indicated  here  by  brackets.] 

THE    CUPOLA. 

Stnicture  of  the  Cupola.  Of  the  covering.  Reasons  why  the  Cupola  is  so 
firmly  covered.  Doors  and  tpindows.  Teeth.  The  hrain^ — umere  situ- 
^aied  —  its  size,  color,  weight,  and  measure. 

Wr  come  now  to  tho  cupola.  The  frame  of  this  rests 
on  the  top  of  the  great  post.  Seven  out  of  the  twentyfour 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  that  post,  and  which  lie  be- 
tween the  upper  story  and  the  cupola,  form  what  is  called 
the  neck.  Some  of  them  are  here  shown  in  connection 
with  the  frame  of  the  cupola. 

This  division  of  the  frame  is  very  strong.  It  consists 
of  no  less  than  54  pieces ;  besides  nine  very  small  ones, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  covering,  for  they  are  not  to 
be  found  until  the  covering  is  put  on. 
[We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  what  may  be  called  the  '  covering'  of  the 
building,  is  pretty  important;  especially  that  of  the  head.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  is  such  that  the  bones  form  the  covering,  as  well  as  the  frame; 
and  they  only  have  a  thin  layer  of  what  we  shall  call  'shingles,' put  on 
aflcrwards.  In  short,  the  bones  all  round  the  top  of  the  hetftl  are  framed 
together  with  so  much  exactness,  that  when  you  entirely  strip  every  thing 
on,  you  cannot  stick  the  finest  needle  between  them.  Besides  all  this, 
they  are  yery  thick  and  strong.] 

If  you  ask  why  the  Builder  took  so  much  pains  with  the  cupola,  I 
can  only  say  that,  as  some  of  my  most  valuable  goods  are  kept  here,  and  as 
they  are  things,  too,  which  sre  easily  injured,  on  the  least  touching  or 
handling,  it  was  necessary  that  the  frame  should  be  thus  tight  and  strong. 
Indeed,  it  thus  answers  the  purpose  of  frame  and  covering,  boUi  at  the 
same  time. 

It  happens  also,  tliat  should  robbers  or  murderers  attack  the  house,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  make  their  first  attempts  upon  the  cupola.      Now  he 
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who  built  the  house  knew  all  this ;  and  therefore  contrived  it  so  that  it  will 
bear  pretty  heavy  blows  befoie  it  can  be  broken  in,  especially  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  most  exposed. 

On  coming  to  this  place,  as  I  was  reading  this  chapter  over  to  Charles, 
he  started  and  said ;  Then  it  seems  you  did  not  build  the  house  yourself. 
I  thought  people  usually  built  their  own  houses.  *  Sometimes  they  do, 
and  sometimes  they  do  not,'  I  replied.  Nobody  ever  built  such  a  sort  of 
house  for  himself,  as  lam  describing. 

The  truth  is,  my^house  was  a  thousand  times  more  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  wisely  constructed,  than  if  I  had  built  it  for  myself.  I  could  not  have 
adapted  things  to  the  purposes  for  which  I  now  employ  them,  half  so  well 
as  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  great  Architect  who  planned  the  whole,  has 
done  it,  without  me.  And  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  him  *  for  all 
his  benefits.' 

I  formerly  spoke  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  observed  that  there 
were  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  building  but  the  cupola.  There  are  two 
windo#s.  They  are  both  in  front,  at  the  upper  part  Some  of  the  doors 
are  in  front,  others  at  the  sides.  You  only  see  places  for  them  in  the  enr 
graving  ;  for  the  windows  and  doors  themselves  properly  belong  to  the 
covering.  At  any  rate,  they  are  never  seen  except  when  the  covering 
is  on.* 

Some  of  the  timbers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cupola,  at  the  fore  part,  are 
not  very  firmly  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  frame.  They  may  even  be 
taken  out  without  very  great  injurv.  Sometimes  they  drop  out  of  them- 
selves ;  at  others,  they  become  decayed,  and  are  taken  out  GeneraUy, 
however,  they  do  not  decay,  till  the  whole  frame  begins  to  decay,  if  they 
ire  taken  good  care  of.  You  see  the  parts  to  which  I  refer.  They  stand 
in  two  rows,  running  crosswise,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  But  we  shall 
need  another  chapter,  in  order  to  describe  these. 

I  ought  just  to  say  in  this  place,  (though  I  do  not  expect  you  will  fully 
comprehend  my  meaning,)  that  many  people  judge  of  the  owner  of  a  house, 
whether  he  is  a  wise  man  or  a  fool,  by  the  front  of  the  cupola,  especiallr 
when  the  covering  is  on.  If  the  part  above  the  windows  is  wide,  high 
and  projecting,  they  are  apt  to  think  more  favorably  than  if  it  is  otherwise. 
They  are  rather  apt,  too,  to  think  those  the  best  people  whose  houses  are 
the  most  beautiful.  You  may  have  been  accustomed  to  think  otherwise. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  many  wise  people  live  in  mean,  ugly-looking 
houses,  and  that  a  very  dashing  house  shows  folly  rather  than  good  sense. 

[The  brain,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  is  so'important  — 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  the  shape  of  the  latter,  without  knowing 
something  about  the  former,  that  I  have  concluded,  (before  proceeding  wiu 
the  story  about  the  house,)  to  give  a  short  account  of  it 

THE   BRAIN. 

The  Brain  —  where^ucUed  —  its  size  —  measure. 

When  I  was  a  boj^  and  heard  about  the  brain,  I  used  to  wonder  in  what  part 
of  the  head  it  was  situated.  I  had  seen  the  brain  of  several  domestic  animals, 

*  I  called  the  mouth,  tod  ears  and  nostrils,  doors  —  to  keep  up  the  figure ;  and, 
ilso,  because  these  are  in  fact  the  principal  avenues  to  the  human  soul,  except 
the  eyes,  which  may,  with  the  f;reatest  propriety,  be  regarded  as  windows.  All 
sound,  smell,  taste,  &,c,  come  to  us  through  these  passages,  and  the  machinery  or 
organs  near  and  within  them.     Why  then  may  they  not  properly  be  called  doors  ? 
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the  ox,  the  calf,  the  swine,  and  the  lamb ;  and  as  in  these  it  appeared  to 
occupy  only  a  small  part  of  the  head,  I  concluded  that  the  Auman  brain  did 
also.  Some  person,  as  ignorant  as  myself,  told  me  that  the  brains  lay  in  the 
forehead ;  and  this  opinion  I  grew  up  with. 

The  color  and  general  appearance  of  the  human  brain  are  not  unlike 
those  of  domestic  animals,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  larger.  Man  has  a  larger 
brain,  in  proportion  to  his  body,  than  almost  any  other  known  animal. 

To  give  you  a  more  accurate  idea  of  its  exact  size,  however,  just  take 
a  piece  of  twine  and  tie  it  round  your  head  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye- 
brows or  edge  of  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  letting  it  come 
down  close  behind  the  root  of  the  ear.  Now  all  above  this  string,  except 
the  skull  itself  and  the  skin,  flesh,  hair,  &c,  is  brain :  and  the  whole  cov- 
ering, bone,  flesh,  skin,  &c,  can  hardly  be  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  in 
the  thickest  part,  and  in  some  places  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  so  that 
there  is  a  ?ery  considerable  quantity  of  the  brain,  as  you  see.  There  is 
even  a  litUt  brain  below  the  line  of  the  string ;  but  not  much,  unless  yoa 
call  that  brain  which  runs  down  into  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  spine,  like  a 
large  whitish  cord,  and  which  I  have  already  told  you  is  the  spinal 
marrow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  I  presented  you  with  a  picture  of 
the  bones  of  the  whole  head.  Now  if  the  bones  of  the  face  and  neck  were 
taken  quite  away,  and  nothing  left  but  just  the  hollow  brain-case,  the  ap- 
pearance would  be  very  difierent  Here  is  the  firont  view  of  a  skull,  from 
which  the  bones  below  have  been  thus  removed. 

You  see  in  front  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or 
socket,  for  each  of  the  two  eyes,  and  on  one 
side  the  place  where  the  ear  should  be  in  the 
living  person.  This  braincase  is  composed  of 
eight  bones,  most  of  which  are  closely  united 
by  a  rough  edge,  like  that  of  a  saw,  the 
notches  of  which  shut  into  each  other  as  ex- 
actly as  saw  teeth  would. 

The  seams,  as  a  tailor  would  call  themi  are 
by  anatomists  called  sutures. 

One  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  skull  or  brain-pan,  is  that  which 
etretches  across  the  whole  forehead,  and  is  called  the  osfrontisy  or  frontal 
bone.  Another  across  the  back  side  of  the  head,  and  shaped  thus  A,  is 
the  08  occipitis.  The  sharp  top  reaches  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  An- 
other piece,  shaped  a  little  like  a  clam-shell,  lies  around  each  ear.  It  is 
the  08  ttmporis.  There  are,  of  course,  two  of  these.  On  the  top  of  the 
head,  surrounded  by  those  already  described,  are  the  two  parittal  bones, 
{o88a  parietalia.)  Surrounded  by  them  all,  in  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  is  a 
large  bone,  the  os  sphenoides ;  and  a  smaller  one,  the  os  eihmoides. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  this  whole  space  is  filled  up  with  brain. 
In  an  adult,  the  brain  weighs  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds ;  or  it  measures  a  quart  or  more.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
found  somewhat  larger.] 
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T£ACHINO  THE  GREEK  LETTERS. 

JFVoifi  *  Lessons  in  Greek.     By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.* 

[The  recent  declmration  of  a  Professor  of  Lan^ages,  that  few  carry  from  college 
any  knowledge  of  Greek  which  b  worth  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it,  is  con- 
0rmed  by  the  observation  of  most  persons  acquainted  with  our  public  institutions. 
Any  plan  is  welcome,  which  promises  to  remove  this  reproach.  The  attempt  is 
nade  by  Mr  Dwight,  to  give  the  Greek,  to  some  extent,  the  inter^t  of  a  living' 
language*,  on  principles  derived  from  various  modern  plans.  We  insert  the  first 
leaeon,  which  will  serve,  at  least,  as  an  example  of  the  thorough,  productive  mode 
of  teaching.  Let  its  success  be  tested  by  an  experiment  with  an  intelligent 
child  ;  or  a  similar  course  be  tried  with  English.  The  Modem  Greek  pronuncia- 
tkm  is  adopted.] 

Lkt  these  words  be  written  on  the  black  board,  or  on  a  slate  or  paper, 
before  the  class  assemble,  and  placed  where  all  may  see  them  distinctly 
from  their  seats. 

I  write  a  letter. 

The  following  questions  may  he  put  to  the  whole  class :  but  it  is  gener- 
ally better  to  put  questions  to  one  scholar  at  a  time,  sometimes  in  order  as 
they  sit  or  stand,  and  sometimes  selecting  them  without  regard  to  order, 
to  keep  them  attentive. 

How  many  Greek  words  are  here  ?  How  many  letters  are  in  the  first  ? 
Write  the  first  letter.  This  capital,  or  large  ^psilon,  is  like  what  English 
letter  ?  Epsilon  sounds  like  e  in  met,  or  a  in  mate.  Now  write  the  second 
letter.  Gamma,*  you  see,  is  made  loner :  the  pen  being  carried  down 
below  the  line,  and  brought  up  again.  That  is  the  Greek  g.  Now  write 
6mega.  Gamma,  omega  spell  go.  What  is  the  whole  word  ?  Speak  it. 
Erase  it  Write  the  first  letter.  What  is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  ? 
Write  the  second.  What  is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  7  The  third.  What 
is  it  ?  How  does  it  sound  ?  Put  the  little  mark  before  or  over  epsilon, 
which  is  the  soft  breathing,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to 
•oond  it  as  if  ^  came  before  it.  Mark  the  long  accent  over  omeza.  That 
shows  that  you  are  to  speak  it  more  strongly  than  the  rest  of  the  word : 
£g6,  not  6go :  €  must  be  sounded  like  t  in  met,  or  a  in  mate ;  and  h  like  e 
in  TDt. 

Now  erase  it,  and  write  the  word  again.*  What  is  the  first  letter  ? 
Second?  Third?  What  must  you  put  over  the  first?  Why?  What 
oyer  the  third  ?    Why  ?    Erase  and  write  it  again. 

How  many  letters  are  in  the  second  word  ?  What  is  the  first  ?  What 
is  it  like  ?  What  does  it  sound  like  ?  Write  the  second.  Ro,  as  you 
aee,  goes  below  the  line,  but  does  not  come  up  to  it  again.  Write  alpha, 
lliat  is  the  Greek  a,  and  sounds  like  a  in  father.  Spell  this  first  syllable 
after  me :  g&mma,  ro,  alpha  —  gra,  [pronounced  grahJ]  Erase  it.  Write 
it  again.  What  is  the  first  letter  ?  Second  ?  Third  ?  Write  the  fourth, 
pfte.  What  is  the  last  ?  What  does  phe,  6raega  spell  ?  Put  the  sharp 
accent  over  alpha.  That  shows  that  it  is  sounded  more  strongly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  word,  as  a  is  in  father.    It  is  spoken  gr4pho,  not  grapho. 

Erase  the  two  words.  Write  the  first  The  second.  Erase  them 
again;  dtc. 

*  Speak  gamma  as  if  spelt  gammah ;  and  omega^  as  if  spelt  (SmCgah. 
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I  A  similar  course  is  adopted  with  the  third  word.] 
lake  every  scholar  speak  the  sentence  many  times,  with  the  proper 
accents,  until  all  are  familiar  with  them.    Make  all  write  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  spell  them,  naming  all  the  letters,  till  they  know  them  by 
heart 

What  letters  are  used  more  than  once  in  these  three  words  ?  What  are 
used  only  once  ?  Let  each  write  down  in  a  line  all  the  different  letters, 
with  the  names  and  sounds  against  them :  thus, 

E  i        epsilon  like  e  in  met. 

y        gamma  g 

m        omega  o 

and  so  go  on  with  the  other  letters. 

0-fay«,  or  onicga,  means  great  or  long  o.  0-ftix;«v,  or  omikroo, 
means  small  o.  JE7-4<^'9  ^^  epsilon,  means  sharp  or  small  e.  Write 
fA/yoi,  futt^iu  &ncl  i/^/Atff.  What  letters  are  here  which  were  not  given 
before  ?  Write  them  under  the  others,  with  their  names  and  sounds 
against  them,  fc  is  called  me,  and  sounds  like  ra.  %  is  called  kappa, 
and  sounds  like  k.  if^  is  called  pse,  and  sounds  like  ps.  How  many 
letters  have  you  now  in  all  ?  There  are  in  Greek  only  24  letters. 
Id  English  there  are  26. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ALMANAC  FOR  MARCH. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Many  of  the  public  schools  have  now  broken  up,  perhaps  with  some 
grand  display  of  wooden  swords  and  paper  shields;  or  CTotesque  fineiy, 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  younger  children,  and  amuse  older  ones.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  this  system  is  passing  away  ;  and  that  the  progress  of  a 
school  will  no  longer  be  tested  by  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  strut  upon 
a  stage. 

'  Cold,  blustering  March'  will  find  its  way  into  the  school-room,  and  its 
moisture  and  chills  will  expose  the  health  of  the  pupils,  in  the  inactivity  of 
school-days,  even  more  than  *  frosty  January.'  *  The  head  cool^  the  feH 
(fry,  and  the  body  toarmy  will  still  be  a  good  maxim,  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  to  *  post  up '  the  accounts  of  the  winter. 
What  has  been  lost  by  the  pupils,  for  want  of  room,  or  fuel,  or  fire  ?  What 
have  they  gained  in  health  or  comfort,  by  the  care  of  the  teacher?  What 
have  they  gained  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  bj 
his  aid  or  example  }  Who  is  better,  as  well  as  wiser?  What  has  the 
teacher  gained  ?  for  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher,  who,  in  the  early  periods 
of  his  employment,  does  not  improve  more  rapidly  than  his  popUs. 

THE  EARTH. 

The  fetters  which  have  bound  the  earth  and  the  waters  at  the  north, 
will  soon  be  loosened,  and  vegetation  will  awake  from  its  sleepy  Let  yoor 
pupils  watch  these  wonderfol  processes.  Let  them  ascertain  for  theqi* 
selves,  the  depth  to  which  the  frost  has  penetrated  the  ground,  and  the 
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mdual  process  of  the  season  in  dissolving  it.  If  any  great  stream  is  near, 
do  not  fail  to  let  them  witness  its  ^  breaking  up,'  sometimes  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  in  nature.  ^  Call  upon  them,  also,  to  watch  for  the  first 
evidences  of  life  in  vegetation,  and  the  first  appearance  of  animals  and 
insects,  which  have  been  absent  or  torpid. 

THE    HKAVEKS: 

Call  upon  them  to  remark  the  connection  of  the  changes  on  the  earth, 
with  the  ^eater  length  of  the  days,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  noon. 
If  there  is  no  other  mode  obvious  or  convenient,  let  them  mark  the  short- 
ening shadow  of  some  fixed  object  at  noon.  Do  not  fail  to  make  them 
note  the  day  of  the  Equinox,  and  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset 

Among  the  constellations.  Cancer,  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Ecliptic,  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  9  o'clock,  on  the  9d  of  March,  and  of 
course,  a  little  later  on  every  succeeding  day.  This  constellation  fives  name 
to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  it  is  when  the  Sun  is  in  this  part  of  the  Eclip- 
tic, that  it  turns  to  the  south.  A  globe,  or  Burritt's  maps,  must  be  referred 
to,  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  this  and  other  constellations  now  rising. 
None  of  the  brilliant  planets  will  be  visible  in  March. 


MISCELLANY. 

Teachers'  Society  of  Georgia. 

The  Teachers'  Society  of  Georgia,  held  its  last  Annual  Meeting  at 
Savannah,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  loth  days  of  December  last.  The  first 
day  was  occupied  by  an  Introductory  address  by  Mr  Wm.  H.  Williams, 
the  arrangements  for  the  business  of  the  succeeding  days,  and  an  ad- 
dress from  Mr  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  on  the  importance  of  County  Ly- 
ceums.    A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  that  subject. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  report  was  made  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  to  female  education.  Reports  were 
then  received  on  the  condition  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
Though  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  apathy  of  parents 
mnd  trustees  are  represented  as  deplorable,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad,  ana  the  people  of  the  State,  generally, 
are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  education.  Many  new  schools  of  a 
higher  order,  especially  female  seminaries,  have  lately  been  established, 
and  the  county  classical  schools  are  improving  in  their  character.  *  Effi- 
cient teachers  are.  also  more  in  demand,  and  more  liberally  patronised  than 
formerly.' 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  circular,  giving  a  brief  expo- 
aition  of  the  plan  and  advantages  of  County  Lyceums,  with  the  form  of  a 
Constitution.  It  was  resolved  to  invite  Teachers  and  other  members  of  the 
society,  throughout  the  State,  to  assist  in  establishing  them.  Cabinets  of 
Natuitil* History  for  Schools  and  Lyceums,  were  also  recommended.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion,  on  the  most  successful 
modes  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  science,  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  future  meetings.  The  *  Academician  and  Southern 
Journal  of  Education '  was  recommended  to  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  a  report  was  made  by  Mr  W.  Baird,  on 
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<  Examinationa  and  Exhibitions,'  which  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  it  was  subsequently  resolved  that  the  subject  of '  Examinations' 
should  be  discussed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  A  long  dis- 
cussion took  place  on)  *  Systematic  Benevolence,'  and  on  the  best  methods 
of  securing  female  influence  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
*  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,'  was  recommended  to  Teachers 
throughout  the  State.  The  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Circular,  oa 
Countv  Lyceums,  presented  a  brief,  but  interesting  and  valuable  report 
An  exhibition  was  made,  by  Mr  Holbrook,  of  his  apparatus,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  its  uses. 

Before  adjourning.  Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects. 

1,  The  propriety  of  making  the  Bible  a  text-book,  in  schools  and  acade- 
mies ;  2,  Chemistry ;  3,  Lyceums ;  4,  Manual  Labor  Schools  ;  5,  Free 
Schools ;  6,  The  most  suitable  school  manuals,  both  English  and  Introdae- 
tory  Classics ;  7,  The  Construction  of  School  Rooms,  — and  Apparatus ; 
8,  School  Governments ;  9,  Trustees  of  Academies  ;  10,  Gymnastics ;  11, 
The  Monitorial  System  ;  12,  Importance  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  best  modes  of 
Teaching  it ;  13,  Lectures  in  Schools  —  how  far  usefbl ;  14,  Best  Method 
of  Teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  in  Grammar  Schools  ;  15,  In- 
struction in  the  Modem  Languages  ;  16,  Education  of  Teachers,  and  Im- 
portance of  Institutions  for  that  special  purpose ;  17,  Importance  of  Cabi- 
nets of  Natural  History,  connected  with  Schools  and  Academies;  18^ 
Propriety  of  forming  Juvenile  Libraries  in  Schools  and  Academies ;  19, 
Propriety  of  forming  County  Maps,  embracing  Geography,  Geology,  Agri- 
culture, Statistics,  &c. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Mount 
Zion  ;  and  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Milledgeville.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  so  many  important  subjects  of  inquiry  presented ;  and  hope  that 
this  Society,  with  the  Journal  recently  established,  may  do  much  for  edu- 
cation. 

Schools  among  the  Indians. 

Returns  have  been  made  to  the  National  Government,  during  the  past 
year,  from  20  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes ;  which,  with  those  re- 
turned in  former  years,  make  up  the  number  of  53  Indian  schools.  Of 
these,  31  are  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
10  under  the  care  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  6  under  the  Roman 
Catholics,  5  the  Methodists,  and  1  the  Episcopalians.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  estimated  by  the  Gambler,  (Ohio)  Observer,  at  1835. 

Among  this  number,  we  may  mention,  more  particularly,  the  following^ 
1.  A  school  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  sustained  by  the  Methodists,  with^SO 
to  60  pupils,  some  of  the  oldest  of  whom  write,  and  study  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  They  have  a  neat  school  house.  2.  An  establishment,  em- 
bracing 110  scholars  at  Green  Bay,  under  the  care  of  the  EpiscopaJians. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  our  best  common 
schools.  It  is  intended  soon  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  week,  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  the  boys  a  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  mechanic  arts> 
and  the  girls,  of  housewifery.  3.  A  school  near  St  Thomas,  on  Grand 
River,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  among  the  Creeks.  The  pupils  are  said  to 
be  constant  in  their  attendance  and  interested  in  their  studies. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  agent  for  the  Choctaws,  who  have  removed  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  devised  a  plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
chiefs,  for  building,  during  the  present  year,  12  new  school  houses.  The 
expenses,  together,  with  Siose  of  the  necessary  teachers  and  books,  are  to 
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be  paid  from  an  appropriation  of  $6000,  made  by  the  treaty  of  1816.  *  The 
buildings  are  to  be  plain,  substantial  log  structures,  and  the  teachers,  mar- 
ried men,  steady,  sober,  industrious  and  religious,  who  will  take  their 
Ikmilies  with  them,  and  who  will  devote  themselves  to  their  calling. 
Both  sexes  are  to  be  taught  the  usual  English  branches.  The  boys  are 
also  to  be  iotftructed  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and  the  girls  in  spinning, 
wearing,  and  housewifery.  Three  schools  among  them,  of  a  higher 
order,  are  also  contemplated. 

Class  Book  of  Phtsiologt. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  time  for  presenting  manuscripts  for 
the  premiam  offered  by  the  American  Lyceum,  for  a  text  book  on  Hu- 
man Physiology,  is  extended  to  October  next.  The  object  in  view  is 
Ughly  important,  and  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to  produce  a  complete 
]vork. 

Lectures  before  the  American  Institute. 

Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  deliver  Lectures  on  Education,  are 
amooff  the  most  busy  men  of  our  community.  In  many  cases,  it  is  not 
easy  tor  them  to  prepare  their  manuscripts  promptly  for  the  press ;  and  the 
Institute  is,  of  couifee,  bound  to  wait  their  convenience,  in  this  gratuitous, 
and  often  expensive  service.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  publication  of 
the  lectures  has  been  hitherto  so  much  delayed.  We  learn  that  the  lectures 
of  1833  are  just  published,  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co  ;  and  we  believe  they 
will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  which  has  appeared. 

School  Fusd  for  Mascachusbtts. 

Tlie  Conmuitee  on  Education,  of  the  Legislature  of  Matsachusetts,  have  recenUy  pre- 
miled  a  report,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  School  Fund.  They  observe,  that 
•eeording  to  the  last  returns  from  99  towns,  the  amount  paid  in  the  average,  for  instruc- 
tisa,  is  one  dollar  ninetyeight  cents,  for  each  pupil  —  a  greater  amount,  we  suspecl, 
Ifctti  is  paid  in  most  other  states.  The  result,  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  schools  are 
■Mch  better,  thoug^h  still  below  the  proper  standard  of  a  free  state^  and  far  below  what 
is  generally  supposed.  Thev  propose,  not  to  relieve  the  people  from  a  tax,  which  is 
act  burthensome  ;  but  to  establish  a  fund,  to  render  this  more  efficient,  and  to  afford 
nd,  proportioned  to  the  contributions  and  efforts  which  are  made  bv  those  immediately 
smed.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  appoint  Com- 
to  examine  the  state,  and  wants  of  the  schools,  before  deciding  on  the  mode 
the  fiind. 


New  Institutioss. 

From  rec«it  papers  and  documents^  we  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor 
Sdwol,  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carohna,  and  of '  The  Episcopal  School '  on  an  excel- 
lent ]^aa  at  Raleigh,  of  which  Mr  Cogswell,  recently  of  Northampton,  is  expected  to  be 
Prineipal.  A  new  Theological  Institution  has  also  been  established  at  Wmdsor,  Con- 
aecticttt^  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler.  The  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincin- 
■ati,  as  It  appears  (rom  its  last  report,  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  state.  We  hope  to  say 
of  these  Institutions,  hereafter. 


BosTOK  Primary  Schools.  « 

We  notieed  on  the  cover  of  our  last  number,  what  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
text,  that  there  are  usually  firom  eight  to  twelve  pupils  absent  in  each  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  therefore,  that  the  room  usually  allowed  to  each  pupil,  is  somewhat  greater 
than  woold  appear  from  the  numbers  on  the  books  of  the  school. 

We  are  graufied  to  learn,  that  the  Conmiittee  are  going  on,  and  receiving  aid,  in  theb 
plan  to  procure  better  rooms  ;  and  we  regret  that  any  ^ould  misinterpret  our  efforts  to 
ptoflsote  better  views  in  the  community  on  this  subject.  To  a  correspondent  who  com- 
|ilains  of  our  *  tone, '  ia  reference  to  the  *  Report, '  wc  would  merely  observe,  that  more 
dMB  one  concerned,  regards  it  as  far  less  severe  than  the  case  demanded. 

lt7Since  these  pages  were  in  type,  we  have  received  intelligence  of  the  Mtauination 
ofCiqwrJiSnMcr/— -attheeitjorAaspaoh,  in  Bavaria. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic ;  prepared  for  the  use  of  Acade^ 
mies  and  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  the  Young  Gentlemen  who  may  he  preparing  to  enter  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  By  Charles  Da?ies,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  author  of  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  a  Treatise  on  Shad- 
ows and  Perspective.  Hartford,  Conn.  H.  F.  Sumner.  1833.  ISmo, 
pp.  270. 

We  have  beard  some  parents  of  late,  expressing  a  desire  that  their 
children  might  learn  Arithmetic  in  the  good  old  way^  of  rules  and  examples. 
The  present  work  is  constructed  on  that  plan.  Toe  rules  are  concise  and 
definite,  and  the  operations  are  distinctly  explained ;  the  character  of 
the  author  is  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  In  regard  to  this 
mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  our  opinion  has  been  fully 
expressed  ;  but  we  suppose  that  it  is  often  necessary  for  those  who  are  to 
enter  the  counting  house. 

The  Class  Book  of  Anatomy,  designed  for  schools,  explanatory  of 
the  First  Principles  of  Human  Mechanism,  as  the  basis  of  Physical 
Education.     By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

^— '  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.' 

Boston  :  Allen  and  Ticknor.     1834.     12mo,  pp  280. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  or- 
dinary students.  It  is  wonderful  that  civilized  man  has  been  so  long 
willing  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  residence  of  his  mind,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  operates.  The  book  before  us  abounds  in  informa- 
tion in  which  every  adult  reader  will  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which 
all  may  derive  valuable  lessons,  of  a  practical  kind.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  frequent  references  to  the  Great  First  Cause  of  life  and  motion. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  a  technical  character  should  have 
been  introduced  into  a  class  book,  and  that  the  author  should  not  have 
employed  the  terms  of  common  life  more  generally  in  his  descriptions; 
but  we  cordially  wish  success  to  this  enterprise,  in  a  path  almost  untrod- 
den.   In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  work. 

A  Universal  History,  in  twentyfour  books,  translated  from  the 
German  of  John  Von  Miiller.  In  four  volumes,  12mo.  Boston, 
Cottons  and  Barnard.     1834. 

The  character  of  Mttller  as  a  writer,  and  the  value  of  his  history,  are 
beyond  our  feeble  praise ;  and  an  American  edition  of  the  translation  is  a 
valuable  ^iil  to  the  library  of  standard  works.  While  he  is  far  above 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  religion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
history  so  complete  and  elaborate,  should  call  in  question  the  records  of 
the  sacred  books,  concerning  miraculous  events,  and  the  origin  of  itf 
prophecies,  and  thus  require  so  much  caution  in  its  use  with  the  young. 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  abridged  from  the  original  work  ;  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  Children  and  Youth  ;  with  Cluestions  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  Illustrations  from  original  designs.  Boston :  Allen  and 
Ticknor.     1834.     square  l6mo,  pp.  224. 

A  valuable  abridgment  of  an  excellent  work;  but  adapted  to  ywtk^  and 
not  to  children. 
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ON    THE    POWER    OF     EXPRESSION. 

Iif  gazing  at  the  speaking  marble  of  the  ancients,  or  in  reading 
the  effusions  of  savage  eloquence,  who  has  not  wondered,  that 
modem  civilization  and  reGnement  have  done  no  more  to  perfect 
that  power  of  expression,  which  is  the  chief  distinction  of  man 
above  the  brutes  —  which  gives  to  the  painter  and  the  musician, 
the  poet  and  the  orator,  all  their  influence  over  the  human  heart. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  deaf  mute,  and 
fee  the  finest  thoughts,  and  the  deepest  and  most  dehcate  emotions, 
pourtrayed  without  the  aid  of  words,  and  with  a  strength  and 
beauty  which  words  cannot  describe,  it  is  still  more  a  matter  of 
sarprise,  that  this  talent,  which  evidently  belongs  to  our  nature, 
should  be  so  buried,  and  this  power  of  expression  so  generally  lost. 

The  same  train  of  thought  has  passed  through  our  minds,  in 
observing  the  contrast  of  infancy  and  manhood.  We  see  the  child 
pouring  forth  its  thoughts  and  feelings  in  every  look  and  movement, 
making  every  limb  expressive,  and  giving  a  voice  to  every  feature  ; 
and  we  find  the  same  child,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  with  mus- 
cles which  scarcely  move,  except  when  *  something  is  to  be  done,* 
with  features  far  less  animated  than  those  of  ancient  statues,  and 
eyes  scarcely  less  vacant.  We  hear  him,  as-  soon  as  he  gains  a 
command  of  words,  uttering  them  with  tones  which  give  life  to 
language,  and  teach  us  the  meaning  and  modifications  which  he 
intends,  with  a  precision  which  no  formal  definition,  or  rule  of 
rhetoric,  could  rival.     In  youth  and  manhood,  all  this  is  changed 
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for  the  monotonous  drawl,  or  the  formal  measurement  of  tones  and 
stops,  which  pervade  our  schools  and  our  assemblies,  and  even 
ascend  our  pulpits,  ^hose  themes  ought  to  awaken  every  feeling, 
and  call  forth  every  power  of  expression.  This  faculty  certainlj 
exists  in  childhood ;  and  it  constitutes  that  secret  charm,  which 
scarcely  any  heart  can  resist.  And  yet,  with  all  our  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate, and  refine,  and  elevate  the  human  character,  it  is  lost.  To 
what  this  loss  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  how  it  is  to  be  avoided,  are 
questions  which  we  have  often  asked,  and  we  have  been  gratified 
to  receive  the  following  article,  from  a  teacher  well  qualified  to 
answer  them. 


The  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of  cultivating  the 
power  of  expression  in  the  young,  are  subjects  of  just  con- 
gratulation among  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  But  the  beneficial  changes  thus  eflTected,  are 
not  adequate  to  the  eradication  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect 
of  early  and  seasonable  culture.  The  utmost  care  in  pruning  and 
training  the  plant,  is  of  little  avail,  unless  we  enrich  the  soil.  Ex- 
pression has  its  life-spring  in  a  deeper  stratum  than  that  of  formal 
education.  Open  the  sources  of  expression,  and  the  stream  will 
flow.  At  present,  we  are  busied  in  digging  the  channels  after  the 
most  improved  form ;  but  we  leave  the  fountain  sealed.  The 
artificial  cultivation  of  eloquence  can  never  create  the  power  of 
expression.  It  may  mould  and  n;odify  the  forms  of  language; 
but  it  cannot  give  that  which  causes  language.  It  may  be  a  very 
feasible  and  a  very  salutary  process  in  communities  which,  like 
those  of  antiquity,  have  carried  fertility  of  mental  resource,  finish 
of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  and  vividness  of  imagination  to  their 
highest  point  of  cultivated  excellence.  But  the  formal  study  of 
eloquence,  amidst  comparative  sterility  in  the  sources  of  mental 
power,  in  the  absence  of  the  exciting  causes  of  eloquence  —  em- 
passioned  feeling  and  teeming  imagination  -^  must  ever  lead  to 
mannerism,  rather  than  genuine  excellence,  and  to  a  merely  imita- 
tive, if  not  an  aflTected  style  of  expression. 

If  we  would  sec  man  resume  his  ancient  capability  of  expression, 
we  must  cease  to  expect  such  a  result  from  the  narrow  scope  to 
which  human  culture  is  now  confined.  We  must  cease  to  demand 
of  the  limited  faculty  of  the  understanding,  the  combined  oflices 
of  intellection,  feeling,  and  imagination.  We  must  learn  to  respect 
and  cherish  the  affections,  —  to  deepen  and  vivify  them.  We 
must  afford  a  generous  encouragement  to  the  ideal  tendencies. 
We  must  cease  to  repress  the  intense  aspirations  of  humanity  after 
the  great  and  beautiful. 

Man  has  unquestionably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  tlie  understand- 
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iDg,  since  the  time  when  ancient  eloquence  expired.  But  it  is  by 
DO  means  certain  that  he  would  not  liave  made  a  much  more  glori- 
ous progress  through  the  domain  of  knowledge,  had  he  duly  pre- 
served the  unity  of  his  constitution,  and  retained  the  impulse  im- 
parted by  the  deep-felt  emotion  and  glowing  imagination  of  anti- 
quity. Let  Bacon  be  referred  to  as  a  modern  example  of  the 
rigor  of  philosophy  maintained  amidst  the  play  of  a  luxuriant  fancy. 
See  how,  in  his  page,  the  august  and  beautiful  features  of  Truth 
ire  preserved,  as  well  as  its  characteristic  exactitude  of  oudine — 
how  the  spirit  of  life  is  breathed  into  the  whole  form,  and  diffused 
around,  as  a  sensible  presence. 

The  absence  of  eloquence  from  the  circle  of  the  arts,  is  not  a 
comparative  evil  only.  We  disparage  the  ancient  regard  paid  to 
expression,  and  fondly  imagine  that,  if  we  are  suffering  from  our 
Delect  of  it,  we  suffer  only  in  the  regions  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
which,  we  arrogantly  presume,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with. 
But  the  life  of  the  mind  does  not  lie  in  the  intellect.  The  springs 
of  action  and  of  power  lie  deeper  ih  our  nature  ;  they  work  in  the 
seats  of  the  animal  and  the  affective  constitutions.  To  influence 
man  as  an  agent,  it  is  not  enough  to  exhibit,  to  state,  or  to  demon- 
strate. Truth  must  be  imbedded  in  feeling,  and  enkindled  by 
imagination,  that  it  may  be  transfused  into  our  whole  nature,  and 
identified  with  our  being.  The  mental  action  of  modern  times, 
being,  in  general,  restricted  to  the  observation  and  the  exposition 
of  facts  or  principles  in  the  department  of  science,  exerts  little 
influence  on  human  character.  It  does  little  to  lift  up  and  impel 
the  soul,  or  to  renovate  and  strengthen  it  for  those  stupendous 
eflbrts  which  have  stamped  antiquity  as  the  era  of  the  sublime,  or 
to  adorn  it  with  that  finished  and  perfect  grace,  which  modern  art 
despairs  of  approaching.  The  genius  of  modem  life  employs  the 
acquisitions  of  intellect  for  the  improvement  of  condition,  rather 
than  the  elevation  of  character.  The  spirit  of  ancient  culture  was, 
perhaps,  too  purely  ideal,  and  its  aim  too  ambitious :  its  end,  too 
generally,  was  glory.  Yet,  we  must  not  forget  that,  to  the  an- 
cients, glory  was  the  comprehepsive  designation  of  universally 
acknowledged  excellence.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  prone 
to  measure  mental  exertion  by  the  degree  in  which  it  contributes 
to  comfort.  What  an  interval  separates  these  two  ends  of  human 
endeavor ! 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  would  redeem  us  from  this 
degrading  tendency  of  our  times,  were  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
ascendant  influence  in  human  affairs.  But,  what  with  the  pressure 
of  entailed  evils  of  condition  and  of  education,  the  Christian  spirit 
does  not  predominate  in  society.  Commerce,  improvement,  enter- 
prise, are  the  absprbing  interests  of  life.     Convenience  is  the  par- 
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amount  consideration.  Liet  the  enormous  sums  lavished  on  mod- 
ern facilities  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  scanty  pittance 
that  has  usually  been  doled  out  for  the  advancement  of  mind,  or 
the  melioration  of  character,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. What,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  the  state  of  man,  were  the 
physical  improvements  at  which  he  has  now  arrived,  but  the  '  lower 
works'  of  his  creative  energies  — the  external  means  of  facilitating 
the  attainment  of  higher  forms  of  character,  by  contracting  the 
time,  and  abridging  the  labor  hitherto  devoted  to  the  provision 
for  real  or  imaginary  wants ! 

The  prevalent  neglect  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  present  systems  and 
modes  of  education,  leaves  us  destitute  of  one  great  counteracting 
force,  by  which  the  degenerating  tendencies  of  mind  might  be 
resisted.  Man  inevitably  sinks,  when  he  neglects  the  culture  of 
those  arts  wliich  embody  the  workings  of  his  «whole  nature,  and 
impart  life  and  unity  to  his  aspirations  after  whatever  is  higher  and 
better  than  the  present.  No  degree  of  civilization,  no  pitch  of 
arti6cial  refinement,  can  compeii%ate  for  the  absence  of  those  pri- 
mary impulses  of  our  constitution,  which  interpret  its  inner  laws, 
and  to  which  the  fine  arts,  in  general,  so  intelligently  and  faithfully 
respond.  But  none  of  these  arts  is  so  indispensable  to  human  pro- 
gress, as  that  of  expression,  whether  oral  or  written,  poetic  or  pro- 
saic, in  form.  The  essence,  indeed,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  expres- 
sion —  the  embodying  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  that  wondrous, 
and  as  ^yet,  ill-defined  power,  which  'traverses  and  connects  the 
external  and  the  internal  sources  of  conception,  and  to  which  is 
assigned  the  office  of  evoking  the  image  of  every  impression 
enstamped,  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  upon  the  human 
soul. 

Cultivating  this  art  which,  unlike  the  processes  of  mere  intellect, 
embraces  the  unity  of  his  constitution,  and  concentrates  all  its 
powers,  man  must  necessarily  ascend  in  the  scale  of  character. 
The  understanding,  the  memory,  and  all  other  recipient  faculties 
may  be  exercised  in  high  perfection,  while  the  vital  powers  of  the 
soul  remain  inactive  and  morbid.  Not  so  with  the  forms  of  mental 
action,  which  create  expression  :  these  elicit  feeling,  incite  imagina- 
tion, and  vivify  the  intellect.  Expression,  as  an  art,  is^  at  its  very 
lowest  power,  a  step  upward  from  the  material,  or  rather,  through 
the  material  to  the  spiritual.  It  tends  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  in  the  moral,  not  less  than  the  intellectual  and  the  physi- 
cal ;  and,  in  all  its  higher  efforts,  it  is  so  manifestly  impelled  by  a 
breath  of  inspiration,  and  reveals  so  clearly  an  internal  power,  that 
it  necessarily  sheds  a  spiritual  light.  This  noble  office  it  fulfills, 
when  cultivated  in  modes  analogous  to  its  own  nature,  or  rather,  to 
that  of  man  himself;  and  when  such  effects  do  not  result  from  its 
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cuUivatioDy  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  defective  modes  of  discipline, 
and  not  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  art  itself  to  produce  these  effects. 

But  what  relation  is  there  between  such  an  art,  and  the  process 
of  reciting  from  a  formal  and  pedantic  treatise  on  rhetoric;  of  being 
exercised  on  common  places,  or  drilled  on  vocal  inflections  and 
prescribed  lines  of  gesture  and  attitude  ?  The  young  mind  might, 
it  is  true,  rise  above  the  deadening  influence  of  these  soulless 
operations ;  or,  if  felicitous  in  imagination,  might  even  succeed  in 
wringing  from  them  a  grace  of  art,  were  the  internal  sources  of 
expression  supplied.  But  towards  this  eflect,  education  contril^utes 
nothing.  The  student  has  his  head  well  stored  with  knowledge, 
bis  memory  replete  with  ideas  of  the  understanding ;  but  his  heart 
has  not  been  stirred,  nor  bis  imagination  impressed ;  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  give  utterance  to  thought,  without  ever  having  been 
placed  under  the  experience  of  those  quickening  pains  and  pleasures 
of  feeling,  which  compel  expression,  and  without  having  been 
indulged  in  the  contemplation  of  those  fornvs  of  nature  and  of  art, 
which  would  elicit  his  unconscious  yet  eloquent  admiration,  and 
invest  him  with  the  full  power  of  glowing  expression,  ere  he  was 
aware. 

The  adequate  cultivation  of  language,  as  of  every  other  expres- 
sive art,  demands  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  human  being  be 
early  and  effectually  trained  to  it.  The  discipline  of  intellect  will, 
no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  desired  end ;  but  it  is  utterly  incompe- 
tent for  the  full  effect  to  be  produced.  It  is,  indeed,  of  less  im- 
portance in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  mental  culture.  To 
attain  expressive  power,  the  affections  must  be  exposed  to  strong 
and  deep  yet  salutary  impressions ;  the  heart  must  be  impelled, 
the  will  quickened,  the  imagination  enkindled,  the  emotions  power- 
fully excited,  the  fancy  enriched  by  all  forms  of  exterior  beauty. 
Fertility,  life,  and  creative  power,  having  been  thus  imparted,  the 
pliant  season  of  childhood  and  youth  must  be  moulded  by  genial 
methods,  to  those  ideal  and  impassioned  forms  of  habit,  which 
render  true,  rich,  strong,  and  vivid  expression  the  spontaneous 
function  of  the  man.  Education,  if  so  directed,  will  cease  to  con- 
vey a  dead  letter,  instead  of  infusing  a  quickening  spirit. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  expect  expressive  power  of  individuals  or 
of  communities  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
empassioned  emotion,  and  surrounded  by  grandeur  in  the  features 
of  nature,  or  perfection  in  the  products  of  art.  Nor  is  this  disci- 
pline at  all  incompatible  witb  the  moral  unity  of  man.  There  is  a 
•  salutary  agitation  of  our  nature  implied  in  all  the  severer  forms'  of 
human  experience.  There  are  provisions,  alike  in  our  constitution 
and  our  condition,  for  a  profound  and  beautiful  troubling  of  the 
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waters ;  and  the  angel  has  express  commission  to  descend,  on  bis 
renovating  office,  at  appointed  intervals. 

Did  the  force  of  feeling,  or  the  vividness  of  imagination,  or  the 
intensely  exciting  influence  of  circumstances,  to  which  the  young 
Greek  or  Roman  was  early  habituated,  impair  the  vigor  of  his  con- 
stitution, either  physical  or  mental  ?  What  then  might  we  not 
expect  of  the  young  Christian  aspirant  after  immortality,  for  whose 
spiritual  nature  so  magnificent  provision  has  been  expressly  made, 
in  a  revelation  addressed  to  the  primal  and  commanding  principles 
of  conscience,  faith  and  love  ?  What  are  all  the  cherishing  influ- 
ences of  Tiature  or  of  art,  in  comparison  with  that  emanating  from, 
the  divine  source  of  his  spiritual  life  ?  What  form  of  mental  char- 
acter ought  to  be  so  rich,  so  noble,  so  pure,  so  fraught  with  all  the 
finest  elements  of  expression,  as  his  ?  What  can  more  deeply ' 
penetrate  humanity,  than  the  motives  of  his  daily  life  ?  What  can 
more  exalt  it  ?  What  can  transcend  the  glory  of  that  future,  which 
his  imagination  depicts,  and  his  faith  realizes  ?  What  an  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  mental  resource  is  implied  in  his  spiritual 
▼ision !  Yet  how  unjust  is  education  to  this  favored  being —  how 
it  paralyzes  and  impoverishes  him  !  Not  one  of  these  sources  of 
inspiration  is  he  early  and  habitually  led  up  to,  that  he  may  imbibe 
its  invigorating  and  purifying  stream,  to  prepare  him  for  eflbrts 
worthy  of  his  nature  and  its  opportunities.  As  if  to  quell  his  in- 
genuous aspirations,  the  guides  of  his  youth  coldly  assure  him  that 
the  era  of  primitive  mental  power  is  elapsed  ;  and  as  for  expression, 
he  may  account  himself  fortunate  if,  liaply,  as  the  reward  of  his 
utmost  exertions  in  striving  after  the  great  models  of  the  past,  he 
succeed  in  catching  something  oi  a  dim  resemblance  to  their  man- 
ner. It  may  be  that  efibrt  is  even  discouraged,  and  ultimately 
abandoned,  on  the  plea  that  the  purer  style  of  thought  to  which 
the  genius  of  modern  life  inclines,  needs  not  the  laborious  cultiva- 
tion of  expression,  enjoined  in  ancient  discipline;  as  if  that  the 
universal  diflusioii  of  intelligence  renders  the  influence  of  emotion 
and  imagination  unnecessary  for  the  production  of  mental  effect 
—  as  if  eloquence  were  not  a  purely  moral  effect ;  —  as  if  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  duty,  of  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion,  of  justice  and  humanity,  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
any  light  could  be  shed  by  a  more  general  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
mechanics,  or  astronomy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  call  forth  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
defects  of  education  as  it  regards  this  subject.  We  can  only  men- 
tion  one  of  the  most  obvious,  at  present. 

Those  powers  and  faculties  of  man,  which  consiitute  him  a  social 
and  communicative  being,  suffer,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of 
his  nature,  from  the  sedentary  habits  of  modern  lift.      The  modes 
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and  character  of  expression  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  physical  frame.  The  latter  may  be,  and  too 
generally  is,  kept,  through  the  habitual  neglect  of  invigorating 
measures,  at  too  low  an  ebb  for  natural,  energetic,  or  vivid  expres- 
sion. A  feeble  condition  of  the  organic  frame,  and  a  consequent 
imperfection  in  its  functions,  have,  in  their  degree,  the  same  effect 
with  actual  sickness,  in  quelling  activity  and  communication.  They 
produce  a  suspension  oi  sympathetic  intercourse,  by  deadening  the 
uterest  felt  in  external  relations,  and  throwing  the  attention  inward 
upon  the  morbid  sensations  arising  from  impaired  vitality.  The 
tendency  of  the  modem  student  to  habits  of  seclusion  and  reserve, 
to  the  deadness  of  sympathy,  and  consequent  inefficiency  in  com- 
munication, is  owing,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  absence  of  enliven- 
bg,  physical  action,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  energetic  and  impres- 
sive character.  The  formation  of  morbid  habits  commences  evep 
in  infancy,  and  their  confirmation  is  aided  by  that  continual  dete- 
rioration of  health,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  perpetually 
extending  requisitions  of  study,  in  the  course  of  education.  The 
individual  who  began  his  scholastic  career  with  the  comparative 
advantage  of  three  or  four  hours'  recreation  a  day,  closes  the 
critical  period  of  adolesence  with  the  allowance  of  exercise  afford- 
ed by  his  walk,  twice  a  day,  to  and  from  the  lecture  room.  What 
infatuation  can  exceed  that  of  expecting  from  this  lifeless  mechani- 
cal being,  the  attributes  of  living,  eloquent  expression,  or  even  of 
forcible  conception  or  effective  diction  ?  Expression,  like  all  other 
forms  of  communication,  implies  that  the  mind  has  passed  from  the 
negative  and  the  passive,  to  the  positive  and  the  active  states. 
Language,  whether  oral  or  written,  is  a  mode  of  action ;  and  what- 
ever impairs  or  relaxes  activity,  quenches  expression. 

The  claims  of  health  on  the  attention  of  the  studious  have,  of 
late  years,  been  enforced  with  the  impressiveness  which  their  vast 
importance  merits,  by  the  sanction  of  professional  authority.  Im- 
provements have  been  effected,  also,,  in  some  particulars  of  great 
moment  to  the  health  of  childhood  and  youth,  during  the  progress 
of  education.  But  nothing  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  human 
constitution,  has  yet  been  attempted  ;  and,  certainly,  nothing  ade- 
quate to  the  cherishing  and  quickening  of  those  powers  wiiich  are 
peculiarly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  vital  functions.  A 
pining  and  drooping  organization  affords  no  possibility  of  ex- 
pressive force  and  life.  Nor  can  the  modes  of  communication 
ever  rise  above  a  barely  tolerable  mediocrity,  or  a  mere  artificial 
excellence,  without  the  thrilling  impulse  of  pure  and  vivid  healtii. 
The  stream  of  feeling  must  be  full  to  overflowing,  in  order  to  im- 
part to  thought  an  effective  force,  or  a  wide  diffusion. 
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THE    EFFECTS    OF    DISCIPLINE;    A    VISIBLE    ILLUS- 
TRATION. 

'  It  is  impossible  that  persons  of  so  different  disposition  should 
harmonize '  —  says  an  observer  of  the  quarrels  of  neighborhoods. 
'How  can  Ikeep  children  from  quarrelling,  when  their  tempers  are 
so  different ' —  says  the  parent  of  a  large  and  ill-governed  family,  or 
the  teacher  of  an  ill  assorted  school.  We  knovtr  of  no  more  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  complaints  and  difficulties  of  these  unfortu- 
nate educators,  than  the  visible  illustration  of  the  effects  of  disci- 
pline, which  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion. They  will  see  what  kind,  judicious,  and  patient  discipline 
can  accomplish^  with  the  most  unpromising  subjects.* 

<  There  is  a  litUe  menagerie  in  London,  where  singular  associations 
may  be  witnessed  upon  a  more  eztensivd  scale,  and  more  systematically 
conducted,  than  in  any  other  collection  of  animals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Upon  the  Surry  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  or  sometimes,  though 
not  so  oflen,  on  the  same  side  of  Southwark  Bridge,  may  be  daily  seen  a 
cage  about  five  feet  square,  containing  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  which 
are  contained  in  the  annexed  cut.  The  keeper  of  this  collection,  John 
Austin,  states  that  he  has  employed  seventeen  years  in  this  business  of 
training  creatures  of  opposite  natures,  to  live  together  in  content  and 
affection.  And  those  years  have  not  been  unprofitably  employed  !  It  is 
not  too  much  to  believe,  that  many  a  person  who  has  given  his  half-penny 
to  look  upon  this  show,  may  have  had  his  mind  awakened  to  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  of  habit  and  of  gentle  discipline  ;  when  he  has  thus  seen  the 
cat,  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea  pig,  the  owl,  the 
pigeon,  the  starling,  and  the  sparrow,  each  enjoying  as  far  as  can  be 
enjoyed  in  confinement,  its  respective  modes  of  life,  in  the  company  of 
others,  —  the  weak  without  fear,  and  the  strong  without  the  desire  to 
injure.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  prettier  exhibition  of  kindness 
than  is  here  shown  ;  the  rabbit  and  the  pigeon  playfully  contending  for 
a  lock  of  hay  to  make  up  their  nests;  the  sparrow  sometimes  perched  on 
the  head  of  the  cat,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  owl  —  each  its  natural 
en^my ;  and  the  mice  playing  about  with  perfect  indifference  to  the  pre- 
sence either  of  cat,  or  hawk,  or  owl.  The  modes  by  which  this  man  has 
effected  this,  are,  first,  keeping  all  the  creatures  well  fed  ;  and  secondly, 
by  accustoming  one  species  to  the  society  of  the  other,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  lives.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  those  who  prey  on  the 
weaker  are  never  called  into  action  ;  their  nature  is  subdued  to  a  syste- 
matic gentleness ;  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
are  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  kindlier  dispositions ;  all  their 
desires  and  pleasures  are  bounded  by  tlieir  little  cage ;  and  though  the 
old  cat  sometimes  takes  a  stately  walk  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  he 
duly  returns  to  his  companions  with  whom  he  has  so  long  been  happy, 
without  at  all  thinking  that  he  was  born  to  devour  any  of  them.  This  is 
an  example,  and  a  powerful  one,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  proper 
education,  which  rightly  estimates  the  force  of  habit,  and  confirms,  by 
judicious  management,  that  habit  which  is  most  desirable  to  be  made  a 
rule  of  conduct.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
children  or  to  brutes.' 

•  The  aeeount  and  enfriTinf  are  from  the   '  People*!  Magaslne,^  a  poblieatioo  whkh  haa 
g«iaBd  fraat  popolariij,  and  promiMi  to  be  very  aeefiiL 
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[For  the  Annali  of  £dueatioo.] 
REPLY    ON    MANUAL    LABOR    SCHOOLS. 

Mr  Editor,  —  I  beg  your  indulgence,  while  I  offer  some  expla* 
nation  of  the  views  of  the  writer  of  the  article  upon  '  The  Pleasures 
of  Labor,'  published  in  the  Annals  for  January  last,  and  some  reasons 
for  the  peculiarity  of  those  views. 

I  never  thought  that  labor  was  better  for  students  than  other 
kinds  of  exercise,  simply  because  it  would  make  them  possessed  of 
a  few  more  pieces  of  *  coin,^  at  the  close  of  their  term  of  study, 
than  they  would  otherwise  own.  Doubtless,  it  is  one  advantage  of 
the  system,  that  it  enables  those  who  are  not  in  affluent  circumstaa* 
ces,  to  obtain  an  education,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  But 
I  am  far  from  considering  this  the  principal  reason,  in  favor  of  Man- 
ual Labor  Schools. 

I  do  not  prefer  labor  to  any  substitute  for  it,  which  will  secure  to 
students  a  greater  amount  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  strength. 
On  the  contrary,  that  system,  which  will  do  this,  shall  have  mr 
decided  preference  and  cordial  support.  You  ask,  '  Is  not  the  liie 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ? '  I  answer,  certainly ; 
and  that,  which  tends  to  make  the  one  longer,  happier,  or  mors 
useful,  and  the  other  stronger  and  better  6tted  for  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  must  pass,  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Thus  much 
for  what  1  did  not  mean. 

I  did  mean,  and  still  believe,  that  manual  labor,  in  connection 
with  literary  pursuits,  is  the  best  course  that  has  be^n  devised,  to 
promote  the  sound  exercise  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  I 
did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
Medical  profession,  or  to  condemn  any  of  their  prescriptions. 
Hence  I  do  not  say  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Paris  phy- 
sician, was  not  the  very  best  which  could  have  been  pursued.  I 
leave  invalids  to  cure  themselves  or  get  cured,  as  they  best  can. 
I  had,  and  still  have,  reference  to  Schools  for  those  who  have  been 
less  unfortunate  —  who  have  never  known  the  miseries  of  dyspep- 
sia— who,  at  least,  are  not  considered  invalids.  They  cannot  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  Paris  prescription,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving  their  health,  for  they  know  neither  the  danger  or  evils  of 
losing  that  treasure.  I  believe  '  an  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,'  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  important  that  «ome  course 
be  adopted,  which  will  secure  the  health  of  those,  who  are  not 
already  within  the  vortex  of  those  diseases,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
mar  the  happiness,  and  seriously  diminish  the  usefulness  of  a  large 
part  of  our  literary  men. 
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I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ^  review  my  opinions '  upon  this 
subject,  and  1  am  yet  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  happiness  and 
mterest  of  every  person  will  be  best  promoted  by  a  regular  system 
of  manual  labor.  Even  thoug;h  an  adult  invalid  be  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  imperious  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  body,  to  induce 
bim  to  perfonn  daily,  a  course  of  gymnastic  evolutions ;  yet,  I 
think  I  need  not  ask  whether  he  would  not  be  happier,  and  relish 
his  exercise  better,  did  he  know  that  himself  or  some  one  else  was 
to  be  directly  bene6ted  by  what  was  done,  aside  from  the  effect 
opOQ  his  physical  powers.  Some  would  be  pleased  only  with  that 
which  brought  the  '  coin  '  into  their  own  pockets  ;  but  I  am  happy 
in  believing  there  are  few  such.  But  would  not  the  person  going 
to  his  gymnastic  exercise  feel  more  satisfaction  in  what  he  was  doing, 
if,  for  instance,  it  was  the  means  of  establishing  a  good  school,  or  of 
improving  one  already  established,  or  of  sending  to  some  one 
destitute  of  them,  liberty,  science,  religion,  or  anything  to  increase 
hk  comfort  or  happiness  ?     The  answer  need  not  be  given. 

But,  to  leave  this  ground,  which  I  had  not  in  my  imagination  the 
most  distant  idea  of  touching,  in  my  last  communication,  can  gym- 
nastic exercises  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  labor,  in  schools 
generally  ?  It  is  evident  that  to  leave  them  without  either,  is  but  to 
safkr  students  to  pursue  the  broad,  beaten  track,  through  the  regions 
of  dyspepsia  and  disease,  in  its  thousand  forms  and  with  its  attend- 
ant miseries,  to  a  premature  grave.  For  students,  left  to  them- 
selves, without  any  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exercise,  in 
which  all  are  required  to  join,  will  never  take  that  amount  of  exer- 
cise, which  their  physical  natures  demand.  The  experience  of  all 
ages  teaches  this,  and  especially  is  it  proclaimed  by  our  own.  Can 
then,  any  substitute  be  found,  for  labor,  which  shall  be  efficacious? 
Let  facts  answer,  for  I  am  fond  of  reasoning,  which  is  based  upon 
them. 

Patronage,  in  a  free  country;  must  surely  be  considered  as  the 
test  of  popularity,  in  schools  at  least.  How  is  it  with  the  schools 
established  with  gymnastic  exercises?  I  believe  1  might  begin  with 
the  justly  celebrated  Round  Hill  and  Mount  Pleasant  institutions  in 
Northampton  and  Amherst,  and  almost '  go  the  rounds '  to  every 
school  in  the  land,  established  upon  that  plan,  and  6nd  them  — 
empty  —  absolutely  empty — or  rather,  the  houses^  (or  they  are  not. 
How  is  it  with  the  gymnastics  of  Yale?  After  sending  an  able 
agent  abroad  to  collect  information  and  select  the  best  models,  and 
expending  large  sums  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  in  the 
best  manner,  they  very  soon  found  they  must  give  up  the  project. 
The  scheme  was  unpopular  —  the  students  would  not  conform  to 
it  —  and  now,  if  1  am  correctly  informed,  'at  a  great  distance  in  the 
country,'   the  instruments  are  returning  to  the  dust,  as  they  were 
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with  great  rapidity.      Amherst  College,  I  visited  last  autumn,  and 

fymnastics  there  were  in  a  wofully  dilapidated  state.  In  short, 
know  not  of  a  school  established  upon  this  principle,  but  has  failed ; 
I  know  not  a  college  which  has  adopted  it,  but  has  relinquished  it  — 
failed  for  want  of  patronage  —  relinquished  it  because  they  could 
not  sustain  it.  1  do  not  say  there  are  no  such  schools  —  but  they 
are  unknown  to  me.  I  do  not  say  no  other  causes  contributed  to 
their  downfall —  but  I  believe  this  was  the  principal.  Why  else 
have  all  such  schools  failed,  and  no  others  ? 

Next  look  at  Manual  Labor  Schools.  Why  do  we  see  every  one 
of  them  constantly  full,  and  rejecting  every  year,  more  applicants 
than  they  admits  for  want  of  room  to  receive  them  ?  Is  not  this 
very  strong  evidence  that  students  are  fond  of  the  system  ?  Besides, 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  those,  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  labor,  are  not  less  fond  of  it,  after  a  little  practice,  than 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar.  I  have  seen  young  lads  too,  direct  from 
the  city,  who  had  never  attempted  anything  like  work,  placed  at 
some  suitable  employment,  who  would  seem  to  take  as  much  delight, 
and  manifest  as  much  care  and  attention,  as  a  farmer  or  planter, 
whose  fortune  depended  upon  his  care  and  success.  The  conse- 
quence is,  the  exercise  is  beneGcial.  But  attempt  to  make  a  set  of 
school  lads  or  of  young  men,  go  through  the  various  movements  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  is  over,  fare- 
well toiall  interest  in  the  performance;  and  then,  farewell  to  most 
of  the  beneGt  they  might  derive  from  the  exercise  properly  per- 
formed. I  wish  to  keep  in  view,  what  I  consider  a  fundamental 
principle,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  system  of  exercise  is 
best,  in  which  most  interest  is  felt  by  students. 

And  what  do  facts  —  what  does  experience  say  —  is  that  system  ? 
With  one  accord,  so  far  as  1  know,  they  declare  that,  every  system, 
except  that  of  ntanual  labor,  which  has  yet  been  adopted  for  gene- 
ral use,  has  utterly  failed  to  effect  its  object.  They  say,  that  wherever 
and  whenever  that  system  has  been  established  on  a  permanent  basis^ 
its  success  has  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
It  has  been  found  to  secure  the  health  of  students,  and  not  to 
retard  iheir  intellectual  advancement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
promotes  their  happiness;  and,  2iSR  fourth  advantage,  I  will  add,  it 
confers  a  pecuniary  benefit. 

It  was  with  these  reasons  pressing  upon  me^  that  I  said  in  the 
former  article,  already  alluded  to,  *  to  me  the  idea  of  a  learned 
man's  advocating  the  principle  that  mere  child's  play  is  better 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reflecting  mind,  than  what  is 
useful  to  himself  or  others^  is  superlatively  ridiculous.'  After  hav- 
ing carefully  'reviewed  my  opinions,'  I  am  compelled  to  think  as 
before;  because   it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  human 
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mind,  that  it  should  be  so,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  so. 
Those  who  have  suffered  much  from  disease  may  be  induced  to 
take  such  exercise,  as  medicine;  but  healthy  youth  and  children 
never  can.  At  least,  with  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  used,  they 
never  have,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  it  cheerfully,  and,  for  a  long 
time. 

After  a  litde  more  of  my  experience,  I  shall  no  longer  intrude 
upon  your  readers.    With  the  miseries  of  dyspepsia,  I  have  been 
for  several  years  of  my  life,  daily  conversant,  —  I  have  drunk  the 
dregs  of  the  loathsome  cup.    Now,  probably,  few  more  robust  and 
healthy  persons  than  myself,  can  be  found.     A  change  of  diet  and 
t  regular  course  of  bodily  exercise  have   produced  this  result,  to 
effect  which  I  tried  many  physicians,  mineral  springs,  and  even  the 
ocean,  in  vain.     It  is  exercise,  and  nothing  else,  which  keeps  my 
physical  powers   in  tune.      Of  this,  I  have  convincing  proof, 
whenever  I  neglect  it.   I  have  labored  and  received  remuneration. 
I  have  labored  with  as  much  pleasure  and  assiduity,  where  I  did 
not  expect  or  receive  a  '  farthing  in  coin '  —  I  have  taken,  and, 
from  necessity  do  daily  take  exercise,  in  ways  different  from  either 
of  these ;  but  it  has  not  that  charm  which  attends  that  taken  in 
the  other  cases.     For  instance ;  I  walk  five  or  six  miles  before 
breakfast  ;    but,  if  I   accomplish  nothing  except    to    obtain  the 
exercise,  it  confers  but  a  small  share  of  the  benefit  or  pleasure, 
which  1  should  derive,  could  I  walk  three  miles,  and  induce  a  roan 
to  subscribe  for  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  then  walk  back. 
Or,  if  I  could,  in  any  other  way,  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  or  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  a  fellow  being,  or  better  his  condition,  the 
result  would  be  the  sapie.     If  there  lives  a  man,  who  would  take 
pleasure  rather  in  that  which  is  useless  in  other  respects   except  to 
his  bodily  health,  I  would  advise  him,  by  all  means,  to  seek  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind. 

If  there  be  one  who  cannot  find  labor  to  perform,  I  advise  him 
by  all  means,  to  exercise  in  some  way  his  physical  powers.  Still, 
it  is  true  that,  since  students  generally  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  sufficient  exercise,  in  any  other  way^  the  idea  of  a  wise 
man's  opposing  the  general  introduction  of  manual  labor  into  lit- 
erary institutions  appears  '  superlatively  ridiculous '  to  me ;  not 
without  any  decisive  evidence  against  his  opinions,'  but  because 
they  are  opposed  to  important  and  upchanging  truth. 

A  Country  Teacher. 


We  leave  it  for  our  readers  to  compare  the  remarks  of  our  cor- 
respondent with  our  own.  .  We  would  only  add,  that  many  of  our 
Manual  Labor  Schools  have  failed ;  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  High  Schools  still  exist,  perhaps  as  many  as  of  the 
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Manual  Labor  Schools  —  and  that  we  consider  their  success  or 
failure,  in  both  cases,  as  often  arising  from  causes  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  labor.  Our  correspondent  will  admit,  that  public 
opinion  or  prejudice,  is  not  argument,  and  that  the  prejudice  of 
Americans  is  no  more  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  gymnastics,  than 
former  prejudices  were,  of  the  folly  of  building  steamboats  ;  and 
we  shall  not  cease  to  maintain,  that  manual  labor  is  generally 
the  best  mode  of  exercise. — Editor. 


MANUAL    LABOR    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    LANE 

SEMINARY. 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  recently  appeared,  and  contains  much  that  is  interesting 
in  reference  to  manual  labor. 

This  institution  is  another  of  those  'Visible  Illustrations  of 
Benevolence,'  which  are  so  rapidly  and  so  happily  multiplying  id 
our  country.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  single  mer- 
chant, and  its  broad  foundation  to  individual  contributions  ;  and 
the  fact  that  these  were  chiefly  presented  by  '  the  East '  to  '  the 
West,'  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  narrow,  local  feeling  is  not 
yet  predominant  over  the  spirit  of  beneficence.  The  Seminary 
has  three  professors  in  the  theological  department,  and  three  in 
the  department  of  preparatory  study,  which  is  designed  for  those 
whose  age  or  circumstances  prevent  their  pursuing  a  collegiate 
course.  One  building  for  one  hundred  students,  and  two  houses 
for  professors,  are  already  built,  and  a  chapel  is  soon  to  be  erected. 
In  consequence  of  the  provision  of  funds,  the  expenses  of  each 
student  do  not  exceed  $60  or  $80  annually. 

But  the  principal  peculiarity  in  this  institution  is  in  its  pro- 
visions for  manual  labor,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  find  'physical  education* 
spoken  of,  in  connection  with  Ualents  and  acquisitions,'  and  the 
'  spirit  of  holiness,'  as  '  of  fundamental  importance  to  ministerial 
energy  and  success.'  When  will  the  acknowledged  truth,  that 
<  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body,'  be  adopted 
practically,  in  our  schemes  of  education  !  On  the  subject  of  man- 
ual labor  m  connection  with  study,  the  Committee  remark  in  gen- 
eral: 

<  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  objections  of  good  men,  practically 
unacquainted  with  this  system,  to  its  practicability  and  importance,  it  ii 
to  the  directors  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  but  of  sober  fact,  result- 
ing from  three  or  four  year's  experience,  that  the  connection  of  three  houit 
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dtily  labor,  in  some  useful  and  interesting  employment  with  study,  pro- 
tects the  health  and  constitution  of  our  young  men ;  greatly  augments  their 
physical  energy  ;  furnishes  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  entirely,  the  means 
of  self-education ;  increases  their  (>ower  of  intellectual  acquieition ;  facil- 
itates their  actual  progress  in  study  ;  removes  their  temptations  to  idle- 
ness ;  confirms  their  habits  of  industnr ;  givea  them  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  useful  employments  of  life  ;  fits  them  for  the  toils  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  newly  settled  country,  and  inspires  them  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  the  originality  of  investigation,  which  belong 
peculiarly  to  self-made  and  self-educated  men. 

'  They  make  one  remark,  which  we  presume  will  explain  more 
than  one  of  those  failures  which  have  led  some  to  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  system : 

'  No  small  injury  is  threatened  to  manual  labor  institutions,  and  no 
imall  embarrassment  has  been  felt  by  this  Seminary  in  common  with 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  impression  too  commonly  preva- 
lent, that  no  funds  will  be  needed  in  a  manual  labor  institution,  even  when 
the  student  has  no  trade,  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  business,  no  power 
of  accomplishment,  and  litUe  disposition  to  perform  the  labor  offered  him, 
as  a  means  of  paying  his  expenses. 

'The  committee  need  not  inform  such  young  men,  and  the  community 
generally,  that  no  institution  can  long  sustain  itself  and  prosper  under 
•Qch  circumstances.* 

While  they  consider  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  plan  as  of 
minor  importance,  compared  with  the  iiealth  and  vigor  it  produces, 
the  report  furnishes  encouraging  evidences  that  much  may  be  done 
ID  this  respect  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  consequence  of 
the  contiguity  of  the  Seminary  to  Cincinnati,  printing  has  been 
introduced  as  one  branch  of  labor,  and  the  novelty  and  success  oi 
this  department  renders  the  details  interesting. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into  by  the  committee,  with  Messrs  Corey  &  Fairbank,  booksellers  of 
Cincinnati,  to  furnish  the  students  with  several  printing  presses,  and  with 
gtereotype  plates  for  printing  Webster's  spelling-book.  This  establish- 
ment has  been  in  operation  nearly  a  year,  and  now  embraces  six  presses, 
Ihrnishing  work  for  twenty  students. 

About  150,000  copies  of  the  above  named  work  have  been  printed,  and 
about  1000  copies  per  day  are  now  issued  from  the  press.es. 

The  students  have  recently  commenced  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
Dr  Elberle's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children,  a  valuable  medical  work, 
which  requires  fine  paper  and  the  best  workmanship ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  in  all  respects  the  execution  of  the  work  is  highly  satisftictory  to  the 
employers. 

The  report  from  which  we  are  quoting,  is  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  students.  In  regard^  to  pecuniary  re- 
sults, the  Committee  slate  : 

*  The  average  amount  earned  by  six  printers  in  ten  months  by  working 

about  three  hours  per  day,  $120,00 

*  Average  amount  earned  at  the  same  rate  in  a  year,    .        .      144,00 

*  Amount  now  earned  by  twenty  students  per  week,        •  50,82 
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'  Average  amount  (by  each  student),  ....         5^54 

*  Average  amount  earned  by  twenty  students  at  the 

same  rate  as  above  per  year,  132,08 

*  In  view  of  these  results,  and  4he  small  annual  expense  of  this  institu- 
tion, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  students  in  this  department 
have  the  high  satisfaction  of  providing  the  means  of  their  own  education 
without  aid  from  friends,  or  from  the  benefactions  of  the  church. 

*  This  arrangement  is  the  more  important  for  our  young  men,  from  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  business  is  easily  acquired  ;  several  of  the 
students  having  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  employment  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  as  to  be  able  to  earn  fortysix  cents  per  day,  or  two  dollan 
and  seventysix  cents  per  week,  by  working  three  hours  per  day. 

'  This  operation  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  not  only  ai 
furnishing  a  useful  and  advantageous  employment  to  the  students,  but  as 
it  is  unattended  with  any  expense  to  the  institution  in  furnishing  presses, 
or  in  the  printing  and  disposition  of  the  books.  From  nearly  a  yearns  full 
experiment  the  Committee  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  branch  of  oar 
manual  labor  has  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  to  its  simplicity,  its  ap- 
propriate exercise,  its  general  utility,  and  pecuniary  results. 

'  In  accordance  with  the  special  request  of  the  printers'  association  of 
this  institution,  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  extension  of  this  establishment ;  and  from  the  facilities  here  en- 
joyed for  conducting  the  printing  business,  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  students,  at  no  very  distant  period,  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this 
employment.' 

In  the  cabinet  shops  connected  with  the  Institution,  materials 
^  have  been  furnished,  and  work  paid  for,  by  an  establishnnent  id 
Cincinnati.  The  whole  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  among  the  students,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  employers  for  all  that  is  done,  and  have  secured 
a  pecuniary  profit  of  ^701,35  in  five  months.  The  profit  to  indi- 
viduals is  thus  stated  by  the  Committee: 

*  Several  of  the  best  workmen  have  earned  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
fifleen  cents  per  hour,  and  have  received  for  their  services  during  the 
time  above  specified,  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  each;  while  those  who 
have  recently  commenced  learning  the  business,  have  earned  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  each. 

*  While  the  fact  is  here  rendered  obvious,  that  a  first  rate  mechanic  is 
entirely  independent  in  this  Institution,  and  can  support  himself  by  bis 
three  hours'  labor  witliout  infringing  at  all  upon  his  study  hours ;  the  Com- 
mittee wish  it  to  be  understood  that  such  results  are  secured  only  by  young 
men  of  energetic,  industrious,  and  economical  habits ;  and  that  those  of 
different  character,  and  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  tools,  ought  not 
to  rely,  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  least  for  the  first  year,  upon  their 
labor  as  the  means  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  institution.' 

A  farm  of  110  acres,  is  also  annexed  to  the  institution,  from 
which,  additional  advantages  are  anticipated. 

Such  are  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  recent  experiments  on  the 
manual  labor  system,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  confirm  the  position 
we  have  maintained^  that  while   this,  like  every  other  system  of 
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education,  needs  a  foundation  on  which  to  rest,  and  the  faithful, 
persevering  eilbrts  of  skilful  agents^— it  may  be  made  a  means  of 
tconomy  in  education,  and  of  imparting  that  vigor  of  constitution 
which  renders  that  education  doubly  valuable,  and  secures  to  the 
individual,  enjoyments  and  hopes  which  are  beyond  all  price. 


HINTS    TO    YOUNG    TEACHERS. 

Bibt  WooDBRiDGE,  —  To  you,  sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
address  this  letter,  for  several  reasons.  A  strong  and  eloquent 
appeal,  by  a  late  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  —  said  to  be 
the  Rev.  Dr  Channing,  —  in  favor  df  education,  and  your  work 
in  particular,  as  most  useful  in  its  cause,  attracted  my  attention  to 
it,  and  led  me  to  think  it  possible,  that  some  occasional  papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  of  certain  commonly  pursued  methods,  whether 
evil  or  good, — of  the  great  diversity  in  the  characters  of  children  — 
and  the  variety  of  effects  which  the  same  treatment  would  conse- 
quently produce,  under  the  same  antl  different  circumstances  — 
together  with  results  which  a  critical  attention  to  minute  experi- 
ences has  taught  me,  be,  he,  —  might  be  useful  and  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  pages  of  your  periodical.  They  may  also  serve  to 
iBustrate  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  of  school-keeping  asa  pro- 
imon,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  article  I  have  mentioned. 

Experience. 

hints  to  touno  teachers.     no.  i. 

A  good  Teacher  must  unite,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  the 
qualities  requisite  in  a  good  parent.  Let  us  examine  if  this  assertion 
be  not  sorictly  true.  If  it  were  proper  to  speak  of  any  one  tsienr 
tial  more  necessary  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  school-keeping, 
I  should  mention  moral  discipline;  and  where  is  the  degree  of 
patience,  gentleness,  moderation,  firmness,  self-command,  judg- 
ment, feeling,  intelligence,  not  demanded  for  this?  Without  all 
these  qualities  in  the  instructor,  his  pupils  will  not  be  led  to  love 
and  reverence  him  —  if  they  cannot  love  and  reverence,  they  will 
not  obey  him ;  if  they  do  not  obey,  they  will  not  receive  his  instruc- 
tions. Doubtless,  there  have  been  teachers  who  have  commanded 
affection  or  fear,  (I  question  if  both)  without  having  the  art 
of  imparting  knowledge;  and  some  who  have  possessed  this 
power,  without  the  others.    But  1  would  give  little  for  what  a  child 
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would  acquire  under  such  circumstances.  Even  a  greater  degree 
of  decision  of  character  huA  knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  required 
in  the  teacher  of  a  miscellaneous  school,  than  in  a  parent,  because 
the  variety  of  dispositions  and  capacities,  which  he  has  to  manage 
and  direct,  each  requiring  different  treatment,  is  greater.  The 
teacher,  while  he  is  necessarily  uninfluenced  by  the  ill  judging,  and 
often  injurious  partiality  of  a  parent,  has  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  warm  affection  which  a  natural  claim  inspires  ;  to  cheer  him 
through  his  arduous  undertaking.  At  the  same  time,  forbearance 
and  tenderness  are  equally  required  of  him,  and  no  one  can  deny, 
that  as  much,  at  least,  of  genuine  and  scientific  knowledge  should  be 
the  property  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  parent. 

These  remarks  might  be  very  disheartening  to  young  teachers 
conscious  of  imperfections,  and  with  an  humble  estimate  of  their  own 
capacity,  were  it  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that  all  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  and  acquired  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
only  after  long  practice,  much  effort,  and  the  strongest  desire  that 
all,  or  any  of  these  results  can  be  obtained  ;  but  with  these,  there 
is  little  doubt,  that  success  will  follow.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
teachers,  who  undertake  the  employment,  from  mixed,  and  per- 
haps, wholly  selfish  motives,  and  who  go  on  for  years  without 
learning  to  feel  one  great  aim  —  one  noble  purpose  —  who  pursue 
their  occupation  as  a  task,  Gnish  it  as  soon  as  they  can ;  and  when 
out  of  their  hands,  put  it  out  of  their  thoughts.  Yet,  let  us 
observe,  that  these  persons  know  nothing  of  the  elevated  delights  of 
their  employment ;  they  have  all  the  drudgery  indeed,  but  they 
have  none  of  the  pleasures,  the  rewards  of  the  exercise.  As  Fen- 
elon  so  beautifully  says  of  religion  —  *They  perceive  what  it 
deprives  them  of —  but  they  do  not  see  what  it  bestows ;  they  ex- 
aggerate its  sacrifices  without  looking  at  its  consolations.' 

Others  beginning  to  teach  from  the  very  same  motive,  indeed, 
without  realizing  that  there  can  be  any  other,  very  soon  begin  to 
discern  the  world  of  thoughts  and  action,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
first  feeble  view  — begin,  perhaps  painfully,  to  realize  all  they  should, 
but  do  not,  accomplish ;  and  will  be  discouraged  or  stimulated, 
according  to  their  peculiar  character,  by  this  conviction.  If  dis- 
couraged they  often  do  injustice  to  themselves,  their  pupils  and  their 
God.  If  stimulated,  still,  it  is  only  after  long,  anxious  experience, 
and  perhaps  extreme  mental  suffering,  where  the  character  is  sen- 
sitive, that  any  degree  of  the  desired  preparation  is  obtained.  It  is 
to  persons  in  these  circumstances  that  I  would  venture  to  present  my 
own  history,  as  a  young  teacher,  with  many  of  the  feelings  which  have 
b^en  described* 

At  an  early  age,  and  with  only  such  knowledge  as  the  best 
public  schools  of  the  time  afibrded,   (for  my  parents  were  too 
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much  straitened  to  afibrd  me  any  farther  education,)  I  was  led 
hj  the  strong  stimulus  of  duty  to  my  parents  and  myself,  to  open 
I  private  school.  I  had  no  distinct  idea,  at  the  time,  of  benefiting 
others.  Having  no  experience,  I  had  little  knowledge  of  what  was 
JD  fact  required  by  my  Creator,  for  so  responsible  an  office,  far- 
ther than  this  —  I  had  been  blessed  with  the  purest  moral  and  re- 
l^ous,  and,  I  may  add,  intellectual  instruction,  from  the  best  of 
parents ;  and  my  motto  had  always  been,  that  whatever  we  think 
we  can  do,  and  resolutely  determine  to  accomplish,  may,  in  fact, 
be  done,  and  done  well  ;  and  in  this  belief,  and  with  the  highest 
standard  as  to  \i^hat  a  good  Teacher  ought  to  ie,  but  with  scarcely 
any  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  preliminary  steps,  [ 
set  about  my  arduous  task. 

The  most  painful  discipline  I  ever  endured,  was  in  learning  to 
Uachy  or  rather,  in  learning  to  govern  myself.  Government  of  my 
pupils,  and  all  other  externals  of  school-keeping,  I  found  perfectly 
easy  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  six  months  of  the  several  succes- 
sive years,  during  which  I  was  engaged  in  the  occupation,  that  I 
was  able  to  reach  the  standard  I  had  marked  for  myself,  without  a 
degree  of  mental  endurance,  which  the  strongest  motives  could  have 
alone  enabled  me  to  bear.  During  these  last  happy  months,  how- 
ever, I  had  the  exalted  privilege  of  believing,  tliat  while  ministering 
to  the  improvement  of  others,  I  had  conquered  myself,  and  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fruits  I  was  enabled  to  mature  in  the  minds 
committed  to  my  charge,  were  yielded  with  as  much  ease  and  delight 
to  them,  as  to  my  own  heart.  Perhaps  1  should  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  my  success  in  every  outward  view  had  been  very 
great ;  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  had  my 
own  approbation  but  equalled  that  I  received  from  others,  my 
present  recollections  of  the  period,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
But  it  was  not  so  —  my  conscience  sensitive — and  my  standard 
proportionably  high  —  bitter  have  sometimes  been  my  feelings,  on 
realizing  how  far  below  it,  I  have  frequently  fallen. 

In  these  remarks  on  myself  and  my  situation,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  suppose,  that  all  those  I  am  addressing  arc  in  par- 
allel circumstances;  some  of  them  may  have  precisely  contrary 
difficolties ;  some  of  them  may  have  found  self-government  easy, 
and  that  of  their  pupils,  difficult ;  while  others,  again,  may  have 
finind  both  a  minor  trouble^  while  the  power  of  making  their 
pupils  learn,  may  be  the  prime  object  of  their  solicitude ;  and,  in 
short,  a  catalogue  of  different  trials  connected  with  school-keeping, 
might  be  brought  forward  by  each.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  make 
use,  both  of  my  success  and  of  my  failures,  for  their  good ;  to  give 
practical  remarks  or  examples  of  those  parts  of  the  employment,  in 
which  I  was  so  happy  as  to  succeed ;  and  to  offer  them  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  m  those,  b.whk^h  I  had  the  grief  to  fail. 
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[For  Iht  Aniutlf  of  SdaMtioo.] 
EXTREMES    IN    EDUCATION. 

The  maxim  is  not  more  trite  than  just,  that '  human  nature  is 
prone  to  extremes.'  If  verified  nowhere  else,  it  is  true  in  the 
world  of  education.  There  is  constantly  a  tendency  among  in- 
structors, when  departing  from  what  has  been  found  to  be  an  error, 
to  diverse  as  widely  from  truth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

One  mstructor  finds  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  not  to  keep  his 
pupils  constantly  employed.  In  his  solicitude  to  furnish  them  with 
something  to  do,  he  is  apt  to  overlook  utility,  or  at  least  he  does 
not  attend  sufiiciently  to  their  capacities  and  their  health;  and 
jades  them  with  employment  as  he  bad  before  disgusted  them  with 
confinement  and  monotony. 

Another,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  make  his 
scholars  '  study  hard  continually '  under  all  circumstances,  finds, 
at  length,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  a  book  before  the  face,  and 
quite  another  to  study  it ;  and  concludes  to  give  up  the  forcing 
scheme.  But  in  so  doing  he  usually  departs  to  the  other  ex- 
treme —  that  of  leaving  them  to  choose  whether  they  will  study  or 
not,  and  of  suffering  them  to  float  down  the  stream  of  indolence. 
He  forgets  that  in  leaving  human  nature  to  its  own  course^  he 
leaves  it  sadly  in  danger  of  going  wrong  ;  that  nothing  is  gajned  in 
the  intellectual  or  moral  world  without  active  efibrt  —  without 
opposing  the  current ;  —  and  though  he  may  not  believe  with  the 
celebrated  Dr  Good,  that  no  human  being  would  lift  a  finger  if  he 
could  help  it,  he  will  probably  be  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  must  never  be  wholly  optional  with  children,  whether  they  will 
study  or  not. 

He  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment, but  who  has  seen  instances  where  it  did  not  produce  the 
expected  results,  and  perhaps  the  contrary,  adopts  a  new  theory. 
He  believes  that  all  punishment  which  produces  bodily  pain  is 
wrong.  This  may  ^o  well  for  a  time  with  some  teachers,  and  in 
some  schools  ;  but  m  large  establishments,  the  inmates  of  which 
have  been  collected  together  suddenly,  especially  if  the  teacher 
has  neither  been  taught  nor  disciplined  himself,  it  will  never  suc- 
ceed. For  though  force  should  rarely  be  used,  even  with  the  rod, 
(which  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  form,)  ^et  there  must 
be  power  in  reserve,  and  the  scholars  must  know  it. 

One  teacher  has  become  convinced  that  he  has  been  too  reser?- 
ed  with  his  pupils.  But  in  becoming  more  familiar  than  before,  he 
loses  their  respect.     Why  so  ?    Because  he  goes  too  iar,  and  in 
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putting  off  distance,  becomes  a  mere  playfellow.  Just  so  in  re- 
gard to  school  books  and  school  lessons ;  and  a  hundred  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  did  my  limits  permit. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  errors  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
deserve  a  further  consideration.  And'^Srst,  the  present  disposition 
among  parents  and  teachers  to  dispense  with  hard  study.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  children  have  formerly  been  tasked  too  much  ; 
or  at  least,  in  an  improper  manner.  They  have  been  confined  too 
long  at  once  to  a  subject  which  was  beyond  their  capacity,  to 
benches  and  air  which  were  uncomfortable  and  unwholesome,  to 
discipline  which  was  unmeaning,  and  to  books  which  needed  much 
explanation  and  illustration.  None  of  these  circumstances  are 
necessarily  connected  with  study ;  and  yet  quite  too  many  of  them 
have  pretty  uniformly  been  associated  with  it. 

At  the  present  time,  more  attention  is,  in  some  instances,  paid  to 
the  physical  condition  of  children  than  formerly,  and  they  are  not 
so  rigidly  confined.  The  discipline  is  less  tyrannical,  and  where  it 
is  not  wholly  lostf  more  parental.  Books  and  apparatus  of  almost 
every  kind  are  provided ;  and  with  means  so  abundant,  he  is 
regarded  as  stupid,  who  will  not  try  some  method  of  awakening  in 
the  minds  of  his  scholars  an  interest  in  their  studies. 

But  now  tpo,  all  the  rage  i$  for  excitement  —  frequent  or  constant 
excitement.  In  furnishing  books  which  shall  be  intelligible,  we  are 
falling  fast  into  the  habit  of  furnishing  those  which  require  no 
thought. 

All  the  scholar  has  to  do^is  to  glance  along  superficially,  over  their 
lines  and  pages.  Their  meaning,  when  there  is  any,  is  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  purer  water  or  finer  gold  discovered,  by 
digging  deep.  The  scholar  acquires,  and  perhaps  retains  for  life, 
the  habit  of  looking  over  the  surface  only. 

The  same  effect  is  often  produced  by  apparatus  and  all  other 
sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  pupil  uses  all  these,  which 
are  intended  only  as  aids  in  his  progress,  and  which  in  this  view 
are  of  great  value,  as  substitutes  for  hard  study. 

I  might  have  adverted  \o  the  arrangement  of  class  hooks.  To  aid 
the  teacher,  by  leading  him  to  a  thorough  and  practical  course  of 
exaniination  on  the  lessons  which  he  assigns  his  pupils,  many  of  our 
most  valuable  class  books  are  provided  with  questions.  Though 
seldom  if  ever  intended,  the  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
pupil  seizes  eagerly  on  the  questions,  and  does  not  attempt  to  think 
for  himself.  Perhaps  the  teacher,  to  save  time  and  labor,  not 
only  allows  the  practice,  but  even  encourages  him  in  it.  Here  then, 
mechanism,  and  consequent  superficiality  come  in.  The  pupil  is 
apt  to  associate  the  question  with  the  answer,  without  fully  under- 
standing either ;  and  only  secure  a  little  of  the  outside  of  the  mass  of 
knowledge,  while  the  pile  of  richer  ore  remains  untouched. 
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Let  me  advert  to  one  thing  more,  in  the  catalogue  of  labor-saying 
machinery.  The  multitudes  of  teachers,  or  rather  of  monitors,  in 
some  of  our  large  schools,  is  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Not  that  a 
greatnumberof  teachers,  is  in  itself  undesirable.  With  thorough 
discipline  and  proper  arrangement,  at  least  as  many  teachers  in  a 
school,  as  there  are  different  branches  taught,  might  be  useful.  But 
even  in  that  case,  each  should  be  master  of  his  art.  It  is  true^  that 
great  good  is  often  done  by  means  of  monitors  from  the  clasite ;  but 
who  can  doubt  for  one  moment,  that  much  greater  good  would  be 
the  result,  were  the  acquirements  of  the  monitors  more  extensive 
and  thorough  ? 

Their  instructions  readily  become  superficial,  and  are  also  substi^ 
tuted,  often^  Jor  hard  $tuay.  Recitations  are,  indeed,  more  fre- 
quent, but  their  results  are  not  apt  to  be  permanent  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  It  is  otherwise,  I  admit,  witlvthe  monitor ;  for  if  he  does 
hii  duty,  whatever  becomes  of  the  pupils,  he  must  study — and  study 
hardy  too  —  and  as  '  teaching  we  learn,'  monitors  themselves  usu- 
ally make  very  considerable  progress. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  true,  how  happens  it  that  the 
pupils  in  many  of  our  schools^  and,  of  the  more  popular  ones, 
too;  —  always  appear  to  disadvantage  in  practical  life,  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  whose  facilities  for  improvement  fall  far 
short  of  theirs;  —  I  mean  when  we  compare  means,  as  well  as 
results  ? 

Nothing  seems  to  me  more  obvious,  than  that  both  sexes  in  New 
England,  were  far  better  qualified  to  fill  stations  of  usefulness  — > 
real,  solid  usefulness  in  society,  as  society  was  fifty  years  ago— than 
they  now  are.  In  other  words,  instruction  was  far  better  adapted 
to  the  times  than  it  now  is.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  that  while  young  men  are  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
'  golden  age,'  old  men  are  as  constantly  dwelling  on  the  wisdom  and 
excellence  of  past  things  and  times ;  and  though  I  do  not  yet  belong 
to  the  latter  class,  I  have  not  made  my  statements  without  some 
allowance  for  the  partialities  of  the  aged. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  was,  of  necessity,  no  way  of  accomplish- 
ing anything,  but  by  hard  study  ;  and  this  gave  energy  to  the  mind. 
No  picture-book  manufacturer  had  then  arisen  to  enervate,  while  he 
enlightens  by  his  labors;  and  by  a  multitude  of  dishes  highly  sea- 
soned, and  by  the  choicest  condiments,  to  tickle  and  please  the 
palate,  for  a  short  time,  to  spoil  the  appetite  in  the  end,  and  thus 
defeat  his  better  intentions.  No  apparatus  builder  had  then 
blessed  us  with  his  labors,  till  we  had  learned  to  turn  the  fruits  of 
those  labors  into  curses.  fVhat  was  done,  was  better  —  far  better  — 
done  then,  than  now. 
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Bat  the  worst  evil  of  labor-saving  machinery,  in  all  of  its  forms, 
isy  that  while  it  indirectly  renders  study  unfashionable,  mental  dis' 
dpline  at  the  same  time,  is  sickening  and  dying.  Each  pupil 
should  come  from  school,  well  disciplined  —  rendered  a  good 
soldier  for  life.  He  should  not  come  forth  in  the  wretched  habit 
of  having  every  thing  done  for  Atm,  by  books,  and  apparatus,  and 
instnictioa ;  but  in  the  more  rational  habit  of  doing  every  thing  for 
Umself;  and  of  compelling  all  around  him  —  men,  things  and  cir* 
cumstances  —  to  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  his  books,  apparatus, 
and  teachers.  X. 


[FortiM  Aoaab  of  Ednoation.] 
COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

VO.  III. 
OBSERVATION,   EXPERIENCE,   READING. 

In  the  Annals  for  March  I  addressed  the  highest  class  in  com- 
mon schools.  Before  this  number  is  issued,  many  of  these  will  be 
dispersed,  and  the  rising  youth  will  be  mingled  with  their  elders, 
m  the  various  employments  of  life ;  amidst  which,  young  and  old 
together  are  wont  to  be  wi|||out  plan  and  effect  for  their  own  im- 
provement I  will  come  now  to  neither  portion  of  society,  sep- 
arately, as  in  my  two  former  numbers,  but  as  more  suited  to  my 
double  title,  to  the  mixed  community,  to  the  youthful  and  adult 
population  -—  to  suggest  the  method^  from  the  sources  of  im- 
provement. 

It  were  folly  to  write  on  this  subject  merely  for  the  young,  as 
if  they,  only,  were  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  as  if  they  could 
be  advanced  amidst  gross,  public,  (especially  parentaH  indifference 
and  neglect.  We  have  tried  this  long  enough.  It  is  time  to  ad- 
dress society  as  it  is  ;  to  urge  all  agesxo  what  belongs  to  all,  and 
what  can  only  be  secured  by  the  combination  of  all.  It  is  time  to 
think,  and  write,  and  speak  of  '  education'  out  of  school^  and  after 
schoolj  with  all  the  earnestness  we  have  been  wont  to  urge  it  in 
school,  if  we  would  secure  the  improvement  of  society  at  large, 
or  even  of  the  schools  themselves.  I  mean,  then,  what  I  say  for 
all,  fit  school  or  out,  well-inclined  or  disinclined  ;  in  short,  for 
everybody.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrymen,  and  countrywomen 
as  well  as  of  the  schools  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  boys 
and  giris,  that  do  not  improve  themselves.  How  idly  they  live  ! 
How  little  they  learn  !      What  mental  drones  1     How  little  they 
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advance,  in  wisdom  and  skill,  and  virtue,  from  sixteen  to  seventy! 
We  have  set  half  Europe  mad,  by  our  boasting  of  the  improve- 
ment of  *the  people.'  We  have  declared  ourselves  wise  enough 
to  instruct  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  to  direct  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  bless  ages  yet  unborn.  And  yet  how  idly  we  live ! 
liow  little  we  learn  from  sixteen  to  seventy  !  Fie  u|)on  us,  to  keep 
up  this  noisy  boasting,  when  nine  in  ten  of  us  take  as  litUe  pains 
to  improve  ourselves,  as  if  wisdom  grew  upon  Republicans,  upon 
Americans,  like  fruit  upon  the  trees ;  or  as  if  we  were  wise  by 
instinct,  like  the  beasts  and  birds  !  Fie  upon  us,,  to  boast  of  oor 
wisdom,  when  we  leave  off  the  toil  of  getting  it,  as  soon  we  are  left 
to  ourselves;  when  we  drop  the  miner's  tools  as  soon  as  oor 
parents  or  masters  have  shown  us  the  way  to  the  veins  of  gold ! 
Fie  upon  us,  to  boast  in  our  manhood,  when  we  have  left  the  dili- 

fence,  and  pains,  and  progress,  of  even  our  infancy  and  childhood! 
'ie,  fie  upon  us,  to  be  boasting  aloud  before  all  the  world,  that 
we  can  steer  across  the  sea  of  self-government,  and  give  convoy  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  when  we  will  not  even  study  the  navi- 
gation of  our  own  little  bark  along  the  narrow  streams  of  comnxm 
life.  I  write,  then  (good  for  little  as  my  words  may  be),  for  all 
who  need  '  schooling ; '  and  they  are  many,  even  from  childlxxxl 
to  grey  hairs.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  read  iti  eyery  school,  at  every 
fireside,  in  every  parlor  in  this  land.  I  shall  not,  1  trust,  write 
so  ill  as  to  be  useless,  if  I  am  read.  Let  me  then  try,  again,  my 
'circle' of  persuasion.'  If  1  succeed  wjfb  the  scholar,  I  shall  send 
him  home,  an  example  to  the  family,  to  influence  father  and 
mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  by  his  diligence  and  success.  If 
I  succeed  with  the  family,  I  shall  send  a  new  set  of  pupils  to  the 
school,  and  in  both  ways  justify  my  double  title — ^  Common  Schools 
and  Common  Education,^ 

I  proceed,  then,  in  my  present  number,  to  address  the  people-— 
youthful  and  adult,  —  on  the  method,  necessary  to  reach  the  sources 
of  improvement.  It  is  by  observation,  experience  and  readings 
that  we  draw  from  the  sources  of  improvement. 

What  observation  is,  and  how  it  is  concerned  in  improve- 
ment, may  be  explained  from  the  history  of  infancy.  The  infant 
begins  '  to  take  notice.'  How  significant,  now,  is  that  eye,  which  a 
little  while  ago  seemed  but  to  shut  and  open,  but, to  sleep  and  wake ! 
What  meaning  it  expresses —  what  delight  —  what  dislike  1  How 
it  proves  itself  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  inward  soul  I 
The  ear,  indeed,  does  not,  like  the  eye,  indicate,  by  any  expression 
of  its  own,  what  influences  pass  through  its  winding  passages,  but 
the  whole  countenance  and  every  motion  of  the  limbs  tell  us  that 
the  child  does  *  take  notice  '  of  sound,  in  all  its  varieties  of  tone 
and  artk;ulation,  and  is  roused  to  feeling,  and  thought,  and  action 
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bjr  its  wonderful  power :  and  it  is  especially  by  means  of  the  ear, 
lie  becomes  a  student  and  an  adept  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  bis  other  senses.  ^  He  takes  notice '  of  irapres- 
flions  which  are  made  upon  them  by  surrounding  objects,  by  men 
tod  things ;  and  thus  becomes  gradually  and  rapidly  acquainted 
with  the  little  world  in  which  he  moves.  The  infant  is  an 
tUerver.    He  learns  from  observation. 

And  what  is  experience  1  That,  too,  may  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  infancy.  The  infant  increases  in  knowledge  and  skill  by 
trying  experiments  upon  what  he  observes,  —  by  adding  experi- 
ence to  observation.  Every  one  of  those  little  philosophers  ^  tries 
experiments,'  and  thus  learns  the  uses  and  abuses  of  all  that  he 
observes.  Eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  the  floor,  the  chairs,  the  blocks, 
tbe  toys,  and  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts,  everything  around  him, 
and  within  him,  he  brings  to  the  test  of  experiment,  with  surprising 
activity  and  diligence ;  and  after  trying  again  and  again,  he  comes 
at  length  to  know,  what  is  the.  use  and  abuse  of  all  he  meets  with 
in  his  little  world.  As  observation  extends  to  the  character  and 
oonduct  of  others,  he  keeps  testing  everything  by  his  experiments, 
and  learns  by  experience  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  little 
iociety  into  which  he  was  born.  Happy  are  those  children  who  find, 
in  the  world  of  living  beings  around  them,  tbe  principles  of  rational, 
moral  and  religious  hfe,  true  and  pure,  —  like  tbe  laws  of  nature, 
which  were  the  first  objects  of  their  observation  and  experience. 
Happy  are  those,  whose  parents  are  not  guilty,  by  their  folly  and 
&lse  principles,  of  making  their  children  either  knaves  or  fools  ; 
who,  when  their  children  try  experiments  on  Mem,  give  no  sanc- 
tioD  to  falsehood  and  deception,  no  premium  to  ignorance  and 
weakness ! 

The  powers  of  observation  and  experience,  thus  exerted  in 
mfancy,  are  undoubtedly  greater  and  more  various  in  childhood 
and  manhood  ;  while  higher  motives  prompt  to  their  exertion,  and 
better  aids  are  given  at  every  step  in  tbe  progress  of  life.  Self- 
improvement  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of 
these  growing  powers — of  our  increasing  opportunity.  Our  own 
listlessness  and  indolence,  the  misguidance  of  others,  and  the 
misgovernment  of  ourselves,  may  check,  and  almost  stop,  the  hope- 
ful beginnings  of  infancy.  Whoever  will  not  '  take  notice  and  try 
experiments,'  will  gain  little  or  nothing,  as  he  reaches  constantly  a 
wide  and  still  wider  field  of  observation  and  experience.  He  may 
pass  the  ^  smoke  of  his  chimney,'  may  leave  his  neighborhood,  or 
iiis  country,  may  mingle  in  all  scenes,  and  be  called  to  acts,  opin- 
ions, and  decisions,  and  remain  as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  before. 
*  TAereisaman,'  said  Dr  Johnson,  pointing  to  an  old  friend,  *  who 
bad  lived  fifty  years  without  experience ! '     This  man  had  the 
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opportunities  of  advancing  life,  but  he  had  lost  the  methods  ofim- 
Jancy,  and  became  neither  more  wise,  nor  more  skilful.  Thiif| 
in  ten  thousand  cases,  improvement  ceases,  or  at  least  falls  short 
of  the  growing  powers  and  necessities,  as  soon  as  men  have  reached 
the  point  which  secures  a  moderate  supply  to  their  animal  wants ;  -— 
as  soon  as  by  their  rational  nature,  they  have  secured  the  bare  pur- 
pose of  the  instinct  of  the  brutes !  No  wonder  at  the  corresponding 
fact  —  which  claims  the  attention  of  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rising  generation — that  parents  and  teacben, 
the  *  educators'  of  the  young,  should  prove  mistaken  and  misguide 
ing  guides,  in  a  path  from  which  they  so  early  turned  aside  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  improvement  must  be  secured  to  all  the 
periods  of  life,  if  the-  methods  which  Providence  has  secured  to 
mfancy,  be  pursued  —  in  proportion  as  we  are  well  guided  and 
well  governed  by  ourselves  and  others.  Whoever  will  Make 
^  notice,'  and  '  try  experiments,'  as  dilie.ently,  as  constantly,  and 
with  as  free  scope  as  an  infant,  cannot  fail  of  improvements,  m(Hre 
and  more  rapid  and  extensive,  at  every  period  of  life,  from  child- 
hood to  youth,  and  from  youth  until  the  powers  shall  decay  in 
extreme  old  age.  No  situation  in  life,  open  to  the  air  and  lighti 
amidst  the  works  of  God  and  the  ways  of  men,  can  be  so  retired, 
as  not  to  afford  boundless  scope  to  observation  and  experience  — as 
not  to  furnish  objects  and  subjects  for  the  longest  life.  All  that 
is  wanting  is,  that  the  child,  with  new  advantages  and  new  motives, 
should  keep  up  the  observation  and  experience  by  which  it  made 
the  improvements  of  infancy,  and  that  the  man,  again,  with  new 
advantages  and  new  motives,  should  keep  up  the  observation  and 
experience  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Look  and  try,  amidst  all 
the  scenes  of  nature  and  society.  The  fields,  groves,  beasts,  birds, 
insects,  stones,  plants,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  yourself — are 
not  these  subjects  enough  for  your  observation  and  experience  ? 
Are  not  these  inexhaustible  sources  of  improvement  ?  Keep  eye, 
and  ear,  and  every  sense,  and  every  faculty  attentive  and  alert, 
and  the  improvements  of  childhood  and  manhood  will  proceed|  as 
did  the  improvements  of  infancy. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  '  observation,'  is  given  in  the  pleasant 
dialogue  of '  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,'  in  the  'Evenings  at  Home.'  Two 
boys  are  represented  giving  an  account  of  their  walk  over  the 
same  ground.  They  both  had  eyes.  One  boy  returned  from  a 
duUvrsik  —  had  seen  nothing  interesting  —  had  learned  nothing 
useful,  because,  though  he  had  eyes,  he  had  ^no  eyes  ;^  i.  e.  he 
did  not  use  his  eyes  to  see  with ;  or,  did  not  take  nntibe  of  what 
he  saw,  so  as  to  make  it  the  subject  of  thought.  The  other  boy  had 
eyes  and  used  them ;  saw  and  took  notice  of  a  great  many  agreea- 
ble objectSi  and  was  led  by  seeing  them,  to  a  great  number  of  use- 
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ful  reflections.  How  many  people,  young  and  old,  are  like  the 
fermer  boy  —  they  have  eyes,  and  no  eyes  —  ears,  and  no  ears  — > 
senses,  and  no  senses  —  faculties,  and  no  faculties  —  reason,  judg* 
ment,  demory,  and  no  reason,  judgment,  and  memory.  Amidst 
ten  thousand  wonders,  they  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  learn 
nothing. 

The  Rev.  Mr  White,  of  Selboume,  England,  was  himself  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  observation,  as  we  learn  from  his  book,  entitled  *  The 
Natural  History  of  Selboume* ; '  and  his  example  shows,  what  an 
ample  range  every  one  has,  without  going  far  from  home.  If  your 
observation  should  be  limited  to  your  own  neighborhood  or  parish, 
you  would  never  have  finished  all  that  would  be  new,  interesting, 
and  instructive ;  you  would  be  still  finding  novelties,  beauties,  won- 
ders, as  long  as  you  should  live.     Try,  and  see! 

All  the  improvements  that  you  have  made,  or  seen  made,  in 
common  sense  and  practical  wbdom,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life, 
are  so  many  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  observation,  united  with 
experience.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  scholar, 
the  physician,  the  statesman,  the  divine,  having  all  attained  skill  in 
their  respective  arts,  owe  it  in  a  high  degree  to  the  united  effect 
of  observation  and  experience.  They  have  taken  notice  and  tried 
experiments.  So  is  it  with  all  who  have  become  wise  in  conduct- 
ing affairs  public  and  private.  All  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  powers  by  which  machinery  is  moved,  and  in 
the  use  of  machinery,  all  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
have  added  to  the  blessinjs  of  life,  are  the  results  of  Observation 
and  Experience.  Thus  Franklin's  observations  and  experiments, 
b  the  ways  of  men,  gave  him  his  practical  wisdom,  and  common 
sense ;  those  on  lightning,  have  given  us  the  lightning  rod.  The 
observation  and  experiments  of  Watt,  and  Fulton,  and  others, 
have  given  us  the  steatn  engine  and  steam  boat,  a  steam  looni  and 
printing  press,  and  travelling  car.  Thus,  also,  Whitney  invented 
the  gin,  which  picks  the  seed  from  the  cotton  ;  and  Arkwright,  the 
jenny  that  spins  it ;  and  thus  inventions  have  been  multiplied,  until 
one  man  can  conduct  the  work  of  hundreds.  In  like  manner,  too, 
have  the  greatest  wonders  of  science  been  performed.  Observation 
and  experiments  have  enabled  astronomers  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances and  size,  determine  the  motions,  and  calculate  the  times  of 
the  planets,  and  prepared  telescopes  which  show  to  us  innumer- 
able stars,  unseen  by  the  naked  eye. 

But  these  illustrations  of  observation  and  experience  cannot  be 
gained  nor  could  they  all  exist,  without  readings  which  gives  the 
observation  and  experience  of  others.      You  must  read,  in  order  to 

*  Republished  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam.    Springfield. 
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guide,  correct,  extend,  and  perfect,  your  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. You  cannot  of  yourselves  go  to  all  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. You  would  need  more  ^an  ten  thousand  lives,  to  learn 
the  internal  structure,  or  the  outer  surface,  or  the  in6nitely  varied 
productions  and  inhabitants,  of  the  world  you  live  in.  And,  certain- 
ly, a  thousand  lives  would  not  enable  you  to  find  out  what  has  beeoi 
and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  wisdom,  as  to  what  is  or  will  be. 
You  must  go  then  to  books  —  to  the  records  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  other  men  —  and  by  the  aid  of  their  remarks  impro^'e 
your  own  methods  of  observing,  and  correct  the  results,  and 
ascertain  general  principles  by  comparison.  Observation  and 
experience,  without  reading,  are  often  like  a  watch  without  a  regu- 
lator —  ever  too  fast  or  loo  slow. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

The  'First  School'  was  taught  by  the  Creator  himself.  The 
Second  School  was  confided  to  the  care  of  monitors,  and  was  divided 
into  private  classes  or  schools ;  increasing  in  number,  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  our  race  ;  and  thus,  each  man  is  made,  to  some  extent, 
responsible  for  the  welfare  and  character  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  The  constitution  and  organization  of  these  private 
schools,  emanating,  as  they  do,  from  Infinite  Wisdom^  deserve  to  be 
examined  in  detail. 

I.  Two  monitors  were  appointeJ  to  each  school,  and  uniformly, 
one  of  each  sex.  In  the  expressive  language  of  a  German  writer—* 
'Man  and  Woman  are  the  corner  stones, of  human  life,  the  personi- 
fication of  power  and  love  —  man  is  the  reflection  of  the  Divink 
ALL  POWER — woman,  of  the  Divine  all  love.'  In  the  deity, 
both  ure  united.  The  union  of  both  is  necessary,*  in  order  to  con- 
duct education  aright ;  and  we  constantly  find  a  deficiency,  where 
it  is  confided  to  either  sex,  exclusively.* 

II.  The  office  of  these  monitors  is  permanent.  They  are  usually 
appointed  and  removed  only  by  the  Creator ;  and  are  invested  with 
absolute  power,  no  control  or  interference  being  allowed,  except 
in  cases  of  gross  neglect  or  ill  treatment.  With  these  exceptions, 
their  rights  have  been  held  inviolate,  by  human  laws,  except  in  a 

*  It  is  surely  false  philosophy,  which  deems  this  necessary,  onlv  in  mixed  estab- 
lishments ;  for  each  pupil  naturally  possesses  the  character  of  his  own  sex  ;  and 
if  the  design  be  to  modify  or  perfect  the  character,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
reflection  of  other  qualities,  from  the  other  sex. 
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kw  small  comraunities,  now  passed  away ;  and  are  questioned,  only 
by  a  few  visionary  theorists,  in  modern  times. 

III.  By  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  this  absolute  power  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  undying,  self-forgetting,  parental 
love  —  and  unfortunate  is  he,  who  has  an  instructor  that  is  desti- 
tute of  this  qualification  for  his  office. 

IV.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  almost  alwa3rs  sent  singly-— 
never  more  than  two  or  three  at  once — and  at  distant  intervals. 
The  monitors  are  thus  gradually  prepared  for  their  important  task, 
and  are  enabled  to  train  the  first,  as  guides  to  those  that  follow. 

V.  Each  of  these  schools  is  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a 
seminary  of  monitors ;  and  those  who  superintend  them,  are  expected 
to  prepare  them  for  this  office. 

VI.  In  order  to  give  education  its  full  influence,  the  pupils  are 
sent,  before  their  dispositions  and  propensities  are  strengthened  by 
habit,  to  be  continued  in  the  same  school,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  influences,  until  their  education  is  completed. 

VII.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  limited  —  seldom 
exceeding  ten,  and  scarcely  ever  reaching  twenty. 

VIII.  These  schools  are  generally  composed  of  pupils  of  both 
sexes  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  plan,  generally  considered  danger- 
ous, proves  so  safe  in  practice.  Although  the  pupils  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  from  infancy 
to  childhood,  and  even  to  old  age,  these  schools  are  distinguished 
tat  a  degree  of  purity  far  beyond  those  of  a  single  sex,  although 
subjected  to  a  discipline  incomparably  less  severe.  Let  him  that 
doubts,  compare  the  families  of  any  country,  with  its  boarding 
schools y  or  colleges^  or  monasteries,  or  camps  ! 

IX.  Objects  and  their  names  are  the  first  subjects  of  instruction ; 
and  observation,  experiment, and  imitation  are  the  principal  methods 
employed.* 

X.  These  schools  are  organized  for  education,  in  its  widest 
sense;  and  the  most  careful  training  must  be  combined  with 
instruction. 

To  those  who  have  visited  one  of  these  private  schools,  conducted 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  union  of  enlightened  power  and  chastened 
bve  —  who  have  seen  the  spirit  of  heaven,  which  breathes  through 
its  atmosphere  —  we  need  say  nothing  to  prompt  a  wish  that  such 
could  be  the  only  schools  of  childhood,  and  a  sigh,  that  any  other 
should  be  necessary. 

*See  p.  172-8. 
VOL.   IV.  —  NO.   IV.  15* 
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[For  Um  Annalt  of  Edacatioo.] 
NAUTICAL    SCHOOLS. 

D.EAR  Sir,  —  Amid  all  the  interesting  matter  touching  the 
cause  of  education,  with  which  your  pages  abound,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  article  on  the  particular  subject  of 
nautical  education. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  importance  of  education  in  its 
fullest  acceptation,  and,  more  especially,  elementary  education,  is 
not  duly  appreciated  by  any  community  on  earth  —  I  mean  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  views  of  mankind  by  their  every  day  practice. 
It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that  public  attention,  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  has  been  more  directly  turned  to  this  subject  of  late, 
and  that  great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  wake 
up  the  benevolent,  the  enlightened,  the  patriotic,  and  the  Christian, 
to  the  immense  and  paramount  importance  of  an  increased  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  who  are  to  decide  the  destinies  of  this  im- 
^  mense  and  growing  republic.  But  in  looking  at  a  subject  in  its 
general  bearings  and  relations,  we  often  lose  sight  of  its  particular 
divisions  and  the  relative  importance  of  its  various  parts.  It  has 
thus  happened,  probably,  that  the  education  of  seamen,  as  a  class, 
has  attracted  but  little  attention  and  interest. 

The  time  was,  when  all  the  claims  of  seamen  were  dreadfully  nee-^ 
lected  —  when  they  were  used  only  like  the  vessels  they  manned, 
and  the  sails  they  unfurled  to  the  breeze  or  reefed  in  the  gale,  to 
bear  the  cargoes  of  their  employers  to  foreign  lands,  and  return 
with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  to  enrich  their  owners.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  what  could  be  expected  of  seamen,  exiled 
from  society,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  exposed  to  hardships 
and  perils,  unknown  to  landsmen,  with  no  guide  but  their  passions  ? 
Is  it  surprising,  that  when  released  from  the  temporary  restraints  of 
their  captains,  and  from  the  duties  of  the  ship,  they  should  riot  in 
vice  and  misery  ? 

Such  was  the  history  of  seamen,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  at 
home  and  abroad.  At  home  —  they  felt  like  strangers  and  out- 
casts, and  were  welcomed  to  no  society,  but  that  which  would  ener- 
vate their  bodies,  and  pollute  and  destroy  their  souls  —  filch  their 
money,  and  debase  and  paralyze  all  the  finer  feelings  of  their 
nature.  Abroad — they  were  induced  to  seek  the  vicious  indul- 
gences to  which  they  had  been  trained  at  home. 

But  the  scene  is  now  changed.  American  Seamen,  at  least, 
are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  men — as  immortal  —  as  having 
rights  and  immunities,  sacred  and  valuable.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  fattened  on  their  misery,  have  begun  to  tremble. 
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Their  claims  are  heard  —  thought  of —  respected ; —  their  wantSy 
in  a  measure,  provided  for ;  —  their  morals  considered  and  guarded. 
Hence  we  see  Bethels  arising  all  through  the  land  in  our  cities, 
where  they  may  meet  to  worship  God  —  Boarding  Houses^  where 
they  can  resort  in  safety,  and  be  free  from  temptation  —  Savingi 
Banks^  where  they  may  lay  aside  their  earnings,  to  provide  against 
age,  sickness  and  want,  instead  of  ministering  to  their  appetites 
ind  vicious  propensities ;  —  and  hence  we  hope  to  see  Seminariesj 
btended  and  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  common  branches  of 
education,  and  in  nautical  science. 

1  am  aware,  that  one  or  two  such  schools  have  been  established, 
and  that  more  are  contemplated ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  this  subject,  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance  and  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing many  such  institutions. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  detain  your  readers  by  any  remarks  as 
to  the  importance  of  education  in  the  common  branches,  to  any 
mdividuals  in  the  community.  But  I  will  say,  that  seamen  need 
such  instruction,  especially,  and  that  they  are  in  peculiar  danger  of 
being  overlooked. 

They  need  it  especially.  If  they  are  untaught  when  they  go  to 
sea,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  pride  and  shame  will  tend  to  keep 
them  ignorant.  If  they  cannot  read  or  write,  how  many  hours  at 
lea  will  be  wasted,  that  might  else  be  profitably  employed  !  Their 
minds  will  be  stored  with  vice  and  profanity,  for  lack  of  better 
instruction.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  If  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  they  cannot  learn  navigation 
as  a  science ;  and  are  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  rising  above  the  rank 
of  a  common  sailor. 

TAey  are  in  peculiar  darker  of  being  overlooked.  Most  seamen 
go  to  sea  when  they  are  young,  and  of  course,  if  not  early  instruct- 
ed, they  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  for  life.  Others,  of  their 
age,  may  be  also  neglected  in  youth ;  but  change  of  place,  or  circum- 
stances, may  favor  them  with  instruction  in  the  family,  the  stote,  the 
fiimiliar  lecture,  or  some  association  for  mutual  improvement. 

Some  such  system  as  the  following,  might  be  adopted  to  advan- 
tage. 

I.  Let  merchants  and  captains  give  preference  to  young  seamen 
who  can  read  and  write. 

^.  Let  a  Nautical  school  be  established  in  every  seaport  town 
in  the  country ;  where  not  only  Navigation  shall  be  taught  at  a 
moderate  price  to  all  who  desire  to  be  instructed,  but  connected 
with  which  shall  be  a  master  devoted  to  teaching  elementary 
branches  of  common  education. 

3.  Let  merchants,  and  others  interested  in  seamen,  recommend 
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to  their  crews  to  resort  to  these  schools,  and  perhaps  pay  a  bounty, 
to  such  seamen  as  bring  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the  in- 
structor. 

Should  you  deem  the  subject  suitable  to  your  work,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  you  with  some  remarks  from  one  who  has  bad 
experience  iu  conducting  a  nautical  school. 

A  Friend  of  Seucen. 


ON  PREMATURE  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

Presented  to  the  Literary  Convention  ofNkw  York. 

[The  following  is  the  introductory  portion  of  an  essay  presented  to  the  New 
York  Literary  Convention  in  1831,  by  the  editor  of  this  worlc.  We  still  consider 
the  subject  as  of  hijfh  importance,  and  regret  that  some  measures  of  this  kind 
are  not  taken  to  secure  the  existence  of  institutions  in  regular  gradation.  Notbiii|^ 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  so  long  as  degrees  are  granted  on  conditions  which 
can  be  fulfilled  by  thoie  who  are  just  emerging  from  lK>yhood,  the  spirit  of  econo- 
my and  the  pressure  into  <  life '  in  this  country,  will  never  allow  high  schoohi  of 
an  elevated  character  to  flourish.] 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  October  last^  I  ven- 
tured to  make  the  following  remarks : 

^  In  all  comparisons  of  European  institutions  with  our  own,  it  is  ' 
important  to  remember,  that  in  Europe,  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn 
between  the  students  of  different  ages,  and  in  different  periods  of 
advancement.  In  our  institutions,  those  of  all  ages  are  mingled. 
There,  there  are  schools  adapted  to  every  age.  The  Latin  schools 
and  the  Gymnasia  take  the  place  of  our  Colleges ;  and  young  men  do 
not  often  appear  in  the  University,  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  they  are  placed  under  constant  inspection, 
and  parental  restraint.  In  the  University,  they  are  expected  to 
govern  themselves  in  a  great  measure.  The  difficulty  of  govern- 
ment in  our  Colleges,  arises  from  attempting  to  educate  men  and 
boys  in  the  same  establishment.  The  same  regulations,  tlie  same 
inspections,  the  same  system  of  discipline,  cannot  be  applied  to 
both.  It  will  be  too  relaxed  for  the  one  class,  or  too  restricted  for 
the  other ;  and  distinction  would  be  invidious.  There  seems  to  be 
no  mode  of  obviating  the  evil  but  to  establish  some  line  of  separa- 
tion. Let  our  Colleges  gradually  raise  their  requisitions :  until  thej 
shall  receive  only  young  men,  and  let  them  be  treated  accordingly. 
Let  them  provide  Gymnasia  and  higher  schools,  where  younger 

Eupils  shall  be  under  constant  parental   care  and  inspection  at  all 
ours,  and  not  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  and  facilities 
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for  eyily  which  our  Colleges  present,  while  neither  reason  nor  ex- 
perience are  sufficiently  matured  to  protect  them.'* 

This  division  of  institutions  appears  to  me  not  less  important  in 
reference  to  the  literary  than  the  moral  progress  of  their  members ; 
and  in  perusing  recently  a  work  of  Dr  Chalmers,  I  have  been 
happy  to  find  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
colleges,  maintained  by  this  eminent  man  as  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  opinion  of  such  an  individual,  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  colleges  modelled  like  our  own,  will  probably  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Convention,  and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  extracts 
for  their  consideration : 

'The  radical  error  of  oar  system  lies  in  the  too  early  admittance  of  our 
joath  to  universities.  Generally  speaking,  whether  we  look  to  their  age 
or  to  their  acquisitions,  tliey  are  too  soon  translated  from  the  pedagogy  of 
a  school  to  the  more  liberal  discipline  of  a  college..  The  change  wanted 
fand  on  it  every  other  desirable  improvement  could  be  easily  suspended,) 
IS,  that  a  far  higher  than  their  present  average  scholarship  should  be  ex- 
acted from  them  ere  they  are  admissible  as  students.  As  it  i8,.we  pass  a 
great  deal  too  early  from  the  treatment  of  them  as  boys,  to  the  treatment 
of  them  as  men.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  they  take  their  departure  from 
the  grammar  school,  without  even  the  first  elements  of  Greek,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  translate  extemporaneously  the  easiest  of  our  Latin 
authors.  It  would  be  well,  we  repeat,  if,  ere  they  could  be  received  into 
a  college /or  any  professiorud  object,  they  had  a  far  higher  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  both  laneuages ;  and  if,  by  their  tried  and  ascertained 
expertness  in  the  work  of  translation,  they  should  evince  both  that  they 
have  a  large  command  of  vocables,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  syntax  and  grammar.  But,  for  this  purpose,  it  seems  absolutely  indis- 
pensiable  that  the  period  of  their  boyhood,  with  its  appropriate  drudgeries, 
should  be  considerably  extended.  They  should  be  kept  at  least  two  or 
tbree  years  longer  at  drill ;  whereas,  at  present  they  are  handed  over  to 
the  professor  before  the  schoolmaster  has  finished  his  work  upon  them  ; 
and,  by  the  existing  method  of  our  university  tuition,  the  one  is  in  the 
worst  possible  circumstances  for  executing  what  the  other  has  lefl  undone. 
An  the  vigor  and  vicrilance  that  can  possibly  be  put  forth  from  the  acade- 
mic chair,  never  will  replace  the  incessant  taskwork,  the  close  and  daily 
examinations  of  the  school-room.  What  should  be  done  is,  that,  ere  the 
university  course  shall  commence,  the  scholastic  course,  instead  of  being 
cut  short,  as  it  now  is,  should  be  allowed  to  attain  its  proper  and  adequate 
completion.  It  is  assuredly  in  the  rudimental  part  of  education  that  we 
are  defective ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  we  are  so  much  excelled  by  our  south- 
em  neighbors.  We  are  weak  throughout,  because  weak  radically.  A 
failup)  at  the  root  is  seen  to  be  indicated  by  a  general  sickliness,  a  lack  of 
strength  and  stamina,  even  in  spite  of  that  gay  and  gorgeous  effervescence 
which  disguises  the  frailty  that  is  underneatli.  The  characteristic  free- 
dom, exuberance,  and  activity  of  our  college  system,  we  hope  will  re- 
main unchecked  and  untrammelled  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  these  would 
yield  a  produce  far  more  enduring,  were  they  grafted  on  the  deep  and 
well  laid  foundation  of  English  scholarship.' 

*  Journal  of  ths  Convention,  1880. 
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Dr  Chalmers's  remarks  on  the  practical  reasons  of  this  course,  are 
not  less  applicable  to  our  own  country  than  to  Scotland.  Here  also, 
IS  we  were  formerly  obliged  to  let  down  the  system  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  more  students  to  college,  so  now,  as  the 
number  is  so  greatly  increased,  we  may  raise  the  system.  For- 
merly, the  want  of  professional  men  made  it  necessary  to  admit 
them  with  imperfect  qualifications.  Now,  the  overflow  of  the  sec- 
ular professions  gives  the  full  opportunity  of  demanding  such  qualifi- 
cations as  they  ought  to  possess  ;  and  thus  of  elevating  the  profes- 
sions in  character  and  skill,  instead  of  merely  adding  to  their  num- 
bers, already  too  great. 

Such  a  plan  would  also  have  a  happy  effect  in  leaving  room  for 
the  support  of  scientific  schools  of  an  elevated  character,  to  which 
those  might  resort  who  are  not  designed  for  professional  life. 
Many  are  led  by  the  empty  name  of  a  degree,  whose  vAlue  is  daily 
becoming  less,  to  spend  their  time  in  a  manner  totally  unsuited  to 
their  peculiar  talents  and  their  future  destination  ;  or  become  the 
mere  residents  of  a  college  building,  and  examples  of  idleness  and 
corruption  to  those  around  them  ;  when  pursuits  congenial  to  their 
taste  might  have  roused  them  to  industry,  and  prepared  them  for 
usefulness. 

I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  done  by  our  colleges  on  this 
subject,  and  with  happy  effect ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done, 
before  we  can  see  the  plan  realized  which  is  proposed  by  Dr 
Chalmers. 


AN    EVENING    AT    THE    FLUSHING    INSTITUTE. 

[We  have  met  with  nothing  which  bo  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  aspect  tod 
spirit  of  Hofwyl,  as  the  following  slcetch  of  an  evening  at  the  Institute  at  Flush- 
iDg,  Long  Island,  extracted  from  a  number  of  its  interesting  journal.] 

^  It  is  a  little  after  seven,  and  the  bustle  of  returning  from  tea  has 
subsided.  The  boys  (for  so  we  call  the  long  coat  of  eighteen  as 
well  as  the  roundabout  of  twelve)  are  at  their  desks;  except  the 
junior  class,  who  have  rooms  of  their  own,  and  the  junior  section, 
who  have  a  study  of  their  own.  The  instructors  are  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Eumathean  Society,  and  it  has  fallen  to  our  turn  this 
evening  to  *  keep  the  study.'  Seated  at  one  of  the  ordinary  desks, 
for  there  is  no  pedagogic  throne  in  the  room,  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  we  Ihall  be  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  important  events 
of  the  evening.      All  is  as  quiet  as  the  restlessness  of  sixty  young 
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mercurials  will  allow.  The  business  of  the  day  is  overy  and  the 
evening  they  are  left  to  employ  as  they  please,  provided  that  during 
the  first  hour  they  are  silent,  and  that  no  one  disturbs  bis  neiglibor. 
And  how  are  they  all  employed  ?  Students,  aspirants  after  literary 
fiune,  they  are  communing  with  the  master  minds  of  antiquity  I 
Mot  satisfied  with  the  acauisitions  of  the  day,  they  are  digging 
still  deeper  in  the  mines  of  classical  lore !  Their  grammars,  their 
lexicons,  and  their  text  books,  are  their  delight !  —  Your  smile  of 
incredulity,  gentle  reader,  rebukes  me,  and  sends  me  back  to  the 
UDTamished  truth. 

There  is  one  who  has  already  fallen  to  sleep.  Tired  with  skat- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  he  has  taken  his  dictionary  for  a  pillow,  and  in 
hia  dreams  is  repeating  his  pleasures  on  the  pond.  —  There  is  a 
fidget — a  perpetual  motion  —  now  he  stands  up  —  now  he  sits 
down,  moving  about  as  much  as  possible  within  the  precincts  of  his 
liberty.  Presently  he  will  be  nodding,  too,  for  the  quicksilver  of 
Itts  nature  is  rather  in  his  body  than  in  his  mind,  and  when  one  is 
obliged  to  be  still,  the  other  soon  sinks  to  rest.  A  book,  at  this 
hour,  except  it  be  a  fairy  tale,  operates  upon  him  like  an  opium 
pill.  —  There  is  another  devouring  the  Arabian  Nights,  whose  taste 
will  be  considerably  elevated  when  he  thinks  the  i/uuil  superior  to 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  or  the  Forty  Thieves.         *         *         « 

Mr ,  I  say  to  one  leaning  on  his  elbow,  *  Would  it  not  be  well 

(or  you  to  devote  a  part  of  your  evenings  to  your  lessons,  that  you 
may  stand  a  little  higher  in  the  ranks  ?  Your  friends  are  mortified  in 
seeing  your  signature  so  low  down.'  I  give  the  advice,  as  physi- 
cians do  medicine  to  an  incurable  patient,  more  for  conscience  than 
for  hope's  sake.  Nature  seems  not  to  have  designed  the  young 
gentleman  for  a  scholar ;  and  yet  it  will  offend  his  parents  to  tell 
them  that  anything  more  than  a  plain  English  education  will  be 
wasted  on  him.  Besides,  what  shall  they  do  with  him  for  a  few 
yeacs  to  come  ?  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  Latin  and  Greek  books 
IS  at  least  an  innocent  employment :  and  after  all,  his  instructors 
may  be  mistaken :  good  minds  are  sometimes  very  slow  in  unfold- 
ing :  the  acorn  gives  no  promise  of  the  oak.  Now  yonder  litde 
volatile  is  a  boy  of  talent,  and  would  make  a  fine  fellow,  if  his  mind 
would  only  hold  still  long  enough  to  receive  an  impression.   M 

is  preparing  a  hoop  for  the  'graces;'  C is  adjusting  one  of 

the  buckles  of  his  skates ;  B is  entertained  with  his  picture  in 

a  looking-glass,  be,  &c. 

But  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  our  adopted  family.  These  are 
the  minority,  and  if  they  are  not  turning  their  time  to  the  best 
account,  it  must  be  remembered  in  their  behalf,  that  business  hours 
are  over.  Their  recitations  during  the  day  make  no  part  of  the 
present  scene.  —  The  majority  are  so  quiet  that  they  do  not  attract 
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our  atteDtioD,  and  hence  we  have  little  to  say  concerning  them. 
But  we  have  our  eyes  on  students  in  earnest.  Some  with  works  of 
useful  information  or  entertaining  knowledge,  others  with  their 
classics  or  uiaihematics,  and  some  wi(h  still  better  books,  are  making 
a  proGtableuse  of  their  time.  —  The  bell-ringer  leaves  his  seat  —  a 
general  movement  of  impatience. 

Three  tolls  of  the  bell  say  that  the  hour  is  gone.  Not  much 
mourning  at  its  decease.  Every  one  shoots  from  his  place.  The 
sleepers  awake.  The  *  graces,'  batiledoor,  8ic,  are  all  in  motioo* 
The  five  minutes  of  liberty,  bustle  and  noise,  soon  fly  past,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  '  big  bell,'  echoed  by  the  jingling  of  the  *  little  bell,' 
restore  the  study  to  order.  —  <  The  letters  —  the  letters.'  How 
many  bright  eyes  of  expectation,  and  eager  voices  in  every  quarter 
*  anything  for  me  ?  anything  for  me  ? '  as  the  sprightly  post  boy 
distributes  his  packet.  *  It's  too  bad,'  says  one,  *  I  hav*nt  heard 
from  home  these  three  weeks ;  I'll  not  write  again  until  I  do  hear*' 
While  soine  glad  hearts  are  as  enraptured  with  a  letter  from  homey 
as  if  they  had  received  a  valuable  present.  Now  and  then  we 
observe  one  who  will  lay  aside  a  letter  from  *  home,  sweet  home,' 
and  not  read  it  until  he  has  finished  his  play  —  a  worse  sign,  by  far, 
than  an  ill  recitation.      The  mail  has  brought  a  favor  for  ourselves. 

After  a  few  lines  of  introduction  we  read  '  How  is coroiog 

on  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  him,  as  often  as  it 
suits  your  convenience  to  write.  Your  silence  has  left  us  in  sus- 
pense.' Would  that  we  had  the  faculty  of  Dr  Dwight  for  dictating 
to  three  amanuenses  at  oece !  for  then  we  might  commiinicate  with 
parents  about  their  sons  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  Our  numer- 
ous engagements  allow  us  to  do  but  little  in  this  way.  We  make 
it  a  rule  however  always  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry ;  and  we  are 
glad  also  to  receive  such  letters,  as  they  serve  to  direct  oar  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  individual  boys. 

We  i)ope  our  friends  will  understand  this ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  on  this  subject,  that  we  would  request  of  them,  which  is,  that 
they  will  not  measure  our  attention  to  their  children  by  our  atteo- 
tion  to  them.  We  are  alive  to  the  responsibilities  we  have  assumed. 
Our  pupils  are  our  family.  Between  them  and  us  there  are  no 
intervening  objects  either  of  interest  or  affection.  That  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  his  boy,  every  parent  or  guardian  should  feel  assured, 
although  he  may  not  receive  a  line  of  intelligence  from  us  during 
the  session.  To  take  care  of  our  pupils  is  our  duty  ;  to  write  fre- 
quent letters  about  them,  may  or  may  not  be  our  duty.  We  repeat 
again,  that  we  are  happy  in  receiving  communications  from  parents, 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  bring  particular  boys  to  our  mind,  and 
we  invariably  sooner  or  later  reply  to  their  inquiries.  It  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  making  voluntary  reports,  tliat  we  would  explain.  —  But 
we  have  wandered  from  the  study.     What  are  the  boys  about  ? 
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'  The  last  hour '  they  spend  ad  libitum  with  an  extension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  first  hour,  but  not  to  their  leaving  the  room.  A  couple 
here  are  playing  at  checkers,  and  there  at  chess ;  a  few  keep  to 
their  books  if  the  rattling  tongues  and  restless  motion  of  their  com- 
panions will  permit  th^m  ;  fbr  the  majority  prefer  talking  and  mov- 
ing about.  And  of  what  are  they  talking  ?  What  are  the  themes 
of  such  incessant  discourse  ?  What  the  unfailing  excitement  of 
such  constant  clatter  ?  One  would  suppose,  that,  secluded  from 
the  world,  and  forming  a  community  so  entirelv  among  themselves, 
they  would  find  conversation  (to  use  one  of  their  own  favorite 
words)  rather  ^  stale.'  But  no,  it  is  as  fresh  and  as  brilliant  at 
mid-session,  as  when  they  have  just  returned  from  the  novelties  of 
the  vacation.  —  Beside  the  music  of  tongues  we  have  the  piping  of 
rare  musicians ;  a  dozen  flutes  are  going  in  all  the  varieties  pf  mel- 
ody, from  the  gamut  to  the  sonata.  In  one  corner  two  are  playing 
duosj  entertained  with  their  own  harmony,  regardless  of  the  Babel 
of  tongues  and  the  chaos  of  notes  around  ;  a  happiness  we  cordially 
wish  every  family  that  our  journal  visits.  —  The  bell  rings  out 
another  hour ;  the  little  bell  calls  to  order,  and  all  is  perfectly  still 
lor  fifteen  minutes  before  repairing  to  the  chapel  —  an  interval  of 
quiet  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thoughts 
here  possess  the  mind  too  deep,  and  in  this  medley,  too  solemn  for 
utterance.  The  service  in  the  chapel  is  short.  The  boys  hasten 
back  to  the  studies  and  prepare  to  retire.  They  linger  round  the 
stoves,  talking  about  its  'freezing  hard  to-ni^ht,'  and  wondering  if 
•  the  bay  will  be  frozen  over  this  winter.'  With  *  good  night,  good 
Dight,'  we  give  them  hints  to  be  gone.  Some  three  or  four  light 
the  lamps  at  the  desks,  and  by  permission  go  to  reading  or  studying 
again  until  the  bell  rings  ten.  The  rest  are  away  to  their  dormi- 
tories—  a  little  racket  on  the  stairs —  here  and  there  a  straggler  — 
and  the  house  is  still.  The  solitary  lamp  diffuses  its  dim  light 
through  the  dormitories  —  the  instructor  on  duty  paces  the  floor. 
Some  of  llie  alcoves  we  trust  are  closets  of  prayer,  since  there  are 
bended  knees  beside  the  beds  without.  They  slumber  quietly ;  not 
one  on  the  bed  of  sickness —  Gratias,  Domine,  — The  watchman 
strikes  ten  — the  curfew  of  our  Httle  world. 

Thus  it  is,  night  after  night  —  night  after  night.  —  Truly  we 
ought  to  learn  something  of  '  patient  continuance,'  if  not  *  in  well 
doing.' 

Tuesday 9  10  o'clock  P.  M.y  January  21. 
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PRACTICAL     LESSONS. 


VERBAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 

The  articles  which  we  have  published  in  former  numbers  in  reference 
to  the  old  methods  of  teaching  the  languages,  as  presented  by  Colet, 
Ascham,  and  Milton,  and  Locke,  may  perhaps  have  increased  the  number 
of  those  who  wish  for  some  new  manuals  to  aid  in  their  application.  A 
Greek  work  with  an  interlineary  translation,  was  published  sometime 
since  by  Mr  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  Some  of  Taylor's  transla- 
tions of  the  modern  languages  have  been  reprinted,  and  those  of  the 
ancient  languages  would  be,  if  the  demand  should  justify  it.  Mr  Dwigbt, 
in  the  '  Lessons  in  Greek,'  has  sought  to  render  the  languague  of  the 
New  Testament  accessible  to  all,  on  the  same  general  principles.  We 
gave  a  part  of  his  first  lesson  on  the  letters,  in  our  last  number,  and  now 
add  other  specimens  of  his  plan. 

Afler  teaching  the  entire  alphabet,  he  goes  on  in  the  several  lessons  to 
illustrate  practically,  and  then  define,  the  parts  of  speech,  requiring  the 
pupil  continually  to  spell,  read,  write,  and  repeat  from  memory,  everj 
word  which  he  learns,  in  the  spirit  of  the  method  of  Jacotot,  described  by 
Mr  Green.  Afler  giving  the  inflections  of  the  article  and  the  declensione 
of  nouns,  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  lesson,  to  give  the  following  ex- 
ample of  the  verbal  analysis  of  a  sentence. 

'H         fl{         »f  nil         ^tfi         Tinf         rtri^Tnf 

Night    was       note      about       the         fourth 

«f«y,  «  TtXapni  i}mft4^t  r^t  %-iitttisi, 

hour  the         moon         lighted        the  plain 

Xeci  ri  ^)\^of  raw  ^'^it^tX*^       rr^etrtlfctiT^r' 

and        the      fullness     of  the     barbarian  army : 

What  kind  of  word  is  «?  What  do  you  think  it  to  be  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  What  do  you  change  it  into,  to  say  —  of  the  —  to  the  f 
And  in  speaking  of  many  things,  how?  What  nouns  are  changed 
like  this  ?  Is  9  used  with  a  noun  that  means  a  man,  a  horse,  or 
any  other  male  creature?  What  is?  Tell  its  changes.  What 
nouns  are  changed  so?  Or  is  it  used  with  a  noun  meaning  a  stone, 
water,  or  other  lifeless  things  ?  What  is  ?  Tell  its  changes.  What 
nouns  are  changed  like  this  ? 

How  is  yul  changed  ;  or  to  what  declension  does  it  belong,  the 
first,  second,  or  third  ?  Does  it  end  in  9,  «,  ar,  or  rs  ?  Does  it  end 
in  0r  or  «y  ?  Does  it  end  like  any  of  the  words  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ?  How  do  they  end  ?  How  does  »(;{  end  ?  What  is  the  end 
of  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  in  the  second  or  genitive  case  T 
Has  the  genitive  case  just  as  many  syllables  as  the  nominative  ? 
Which  has  more  ?  How  many  more  ?  How  can  you  make  a  new 
syllable  ending  in  or  for  yc/|?  If  you  put  os  to  nux  (neex)  h  would 
make  a  hard  word :  yt/(W.  The  Greek  language  is  sofl ;  and  when  a 
word  would  sound  harshly  if  regularly  chrnged,  they  generally  put 
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in  some  smoother  letters  :  so  here,  they  do  not  say  fu{,  night,  fv^er, 
of  night;  but  >»(,  »tf;^«r.  We  do  so  in  English  sometimes,  to  make 
a  pleasant  sound,  or,  as  the  Greeks  sa][,  tipmn,  (euphony). 

9  yu^,  the  night ; 

T^r  fv^Tor,  of  the  night. 

Write  the  third  or  dative  case  ;  the  fourth  ;  the  fifth.  The  first, 
plural ;  the  second  ;  &c. 

Is  ti^n  a  verb  ?  What  then  ?  What  is  xi^i  ?  What  is  tuf  ?  What 
does  it  belong  to  1  What  does  it  show  ?  [That  there  is  a  noun  in 
the  feminine  gender,  singular  number,  and  accusative  case.] 
Tir^^-mf  —  what  does  this  belong  to?  What  kind  of  word  is  it? 
"Qf-f  —  what  is  that?  What  case?  What  declension?  Why? 
Give  all  the  cases. 

What  does  n  show  ?  [That  there  is  a  feminine  noun,  in  the  nom- 
inative plural,  to  which  it  belongs.  By  seeing  the  article  s?  you 
would  know  that  there  is  to  be  some  one  thing  spoken,  and  no  more ; 
and  that  the  name  of  that  thing  is  feminine,  and  —  in  what  declen* 
sion  ?  Why  the  first  or  third  ?]  Give  the  cases  of  rt^iifti.  What 
is  —  the  moons  —  in  Greek  ?  What  is  —  of  the  moons  ?  Wiial  is  — 
to  the  moons  ?     What  is  —  O!  moon  ? 

Tltiii^a  is  W/tf  in  the  first  case,  and  Tthethr  in  the  second. 
What  declension  does  it  belong  to?  How.  do  you  know  ?  Give  all 
the  cases.  What  is  rou  ?  What  might  we*  know  from  seeing  roi  1 
What  kind  of  word  must  come  after  it?  In  what  case  ?  Why  ?  — 
Declension  ?  Why  ?  Why  might  it  not  be  in  the  first  declension  ? 
What  sort  of  a  word  is  ^et^iabo^^oi  ?  What  does  it  belong  to  ?  What 
would  you  know  of  any  other  word  to  come,  by  seeing  this  ?  Might 
this  word  and  rev  belong  to  the  same  nouns,  or  not?  The  first  case 
of  the  next  word  is  Tr^unuiJut :  what  declension  does  it  belong  to  ? 
Why  ?     Why  not  the  first  ?     Why  not  the  second  ? 

Now  write  down  alone  the  first  noun,  yu|.  Tell  me  all  you  know 
about  it.  [Any  of  the  former  questions  may  be  repeated].  What 
is  the  next  ?     What  do  you  know  of  this  ?     The  third  ?  &.c,  &c. 

An  intelligent  teacher  will  easily  apply  the  principlss  of  the  method  to 
our  own,  and  any  other  language. 


EXPLANATORY   METHOD   OF   READING. 

We  have  just  given  an  example  of  verbal  analysis  of  a  sentence.  The 
Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  described  in  a  former  volume,  has 
done  no  little  service  to  education  in  its  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
explanatory  mode  of  teaching  reading  or  intellectual  analysis.  In  the  lan- 
^age  of  Mr  Wood,  *  Its  object  is  threefold. —  Ist.  To  render  more  easy 
and  pleasing  the  acquisition  of  the  mechanical  art  of  reading  ;  2d.  To  turn 
to  advantage  the  particular  instruction*  contained  in  every  individual  pass- 
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age  which  is  read ;  and  above  all,  dd.  To  give  the  pupil,  bv  means  of  a 
minute  analysis  of  each  passage,  a  general  command  o&  his  own  lan- 
guage.' 

In  the  introduction  to  Emerson's  'First-Class  Reader,'  we  marked  for 
future  use,  an  example  of  this  analysis,  furnished  by  the  author,  as  a  guide 
to  teachers,  and  now  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  contains  a  model  for  ex- 
aminations at  the  first  and  second  reading  of  an  article. 

APPEAL    IIV   BKHALF  OF  THE   BLIIVD. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiauites  has  told  un,  <  that  the  light  is  sweet ;  that 
it  U  a  pleasant  thinjr  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.'  The  sense  of  sight  is,  indeed, 
the  highe^ft  Ixxliiy  privilege,  thepure!«t  physical  pleasure,  which  man  has  derived 
from  his  Creator :  —  to  see  that  wandering  tire,  after  he  has  finished  his  journey 
through  the  nations,  coining  back  to  us  in  the  eastern  heavens;  the  mountains 
painted  with  light ;  the  floating  splendor  of  the  sea;  Ihe  earth  waking  from  deep 
slumber;  the  day  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  till  it  reaches  the  secret 
valleys;  the  little  insect  recalled  to  life;  the  bird  trying  her  wingf ;  man  going 
forth  to  hifl  labor;  each  created  being  moving,  thinking,  acting,  contriving,  accora* 
ing  to  the  scheme  and  compass  of  its  nature;  by  force,  by  cunning,  by  reason,  by 

necessity. Is  it  possible  to  joy  in  this  animated  scene,  and  feel  no  pity  for 

the  sons  of  darkness  ?  for  the  eyes  that  will  never  taste  the  sweet  light?  for  the 
poor,  clouded  in  everlasting  gloom  ? 

*If  you  ask  me  why  they  are  miseiable  and  dejected;*  T  turn  you  to  the  plentiful 
valleys;  to  the  fields,  bringing  forth  their  increase;  to  the  f^e^hness  and  flowers 
of  the  earth ;  to  the  endless  variety  of  its  colors ;  to  the  grace,  the  symmetry,  the 
shape  of  all  it  cherishes,  and  all  it  bears.  These  you  have  forgotten,  because  yoa 
have  always  enjoyed  them ;  but  these  are  the  means  by  which  God  Almighty 
make^  man  what  he  is;  cheerful,  lively, erect;  full  of  enterpri^,  mutable,  glane* 
ing  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  prone  to  labor  and  to  act. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  blind  are  miserable  and  dejected because 

their  soul  is  mutilated,  and  dismembered  of  its  best  sense  ;  because  they  are  a 
laughter,  and  a  ruin,  and  the  boys  of  the  streets  mock  at  their  stumbling  feet. 

Therefore  I  implore  you,  by  the  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  the  blind.  If 
there  is  not  pity  for  all  sorrows,  turn  the  full  and  perfect  man  to  meet  the  inclem- 
ency of  fate.  Let  not  those  who  have  never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  existence,  be 
assailed  by  any  of  its  sorrows.  The  eyes  that  are  never  gladdened  with  light, 
should  never  stream  with  tears. 

First  examination  on  the  foregoing  extract. 

What  is  the  title  of  the  piece  ?  Who  is  the  author  ?  What  sacred  writer 
does  he  quote  ?  What  is  the  quotation  ?  What  is  the  '  hie^hcst  bodily  priv- 
ilege ? '  What  is  meant  by  the  word  *  bodily  ? '  What  is  here  meant  by  the 
word  'physical?'  What  pleasures  are  higher  and  purer  than   bodily  or 


spoken  of  as  *  coming 
the  effects  of  its  rising,  so  beautifully  described  in  the  text  ?  What  wakes 
the  insects  and  the  birds,  and  sends  man  forth  to  his  labor  ?  What  are  the 
effects  of  its  return,  on  other  created  beings?  Do  these  effects  of  light, 
prove  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writer's  assertion  quoted  above  ?  What  feel- 
ing should  our  enjoyment  of  the  morning  light,  excite  towards  the  blind  ? 
What  beautiful  objects  of  sight  are  spoken  of?  Why  do  we  forget  their 
beauty  and  value  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  beauties  of  nature  on  man  ? 
Why  are  the  blind  sad  and  dejected  ?  Why  are  the  blind  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  our  compassion  ? 
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Second  examination  on  the  foregoing  subject. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'author?'  What  is  the  equivalent 
word  applied  to  a  female  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of*  highest  ? '  Of  *  purest  ? ' 
What  is  the  effect  of  adding  the  syllable  est,  to  a  word  expressing  a 
quality  ?  Give  some  examples.  What  is  expressed  by  the  word  *  physical  ?  ' 
To  what  class  of  words  do  most  of  those  which  end  in  al  belong?  When 
the  termination  ai  is  added  to  a  noun,  into  what  is  it  changed  ?  Define 
*Creator.'  Prom  what  verb  is  it  derived?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  wandering  ? '  From  what  is  it  derived  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  adding 
the  termination  ing  to  a  verb  ?  Give  examples.  What  does  the  termina- 
tion ing  generally  express?  .^ns,  —  Continued  action.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  *  finished  ? '  From  what  is  it  derived  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other 
derivatives  of  the  same  word  ?  What  does  the  termination  ed  generally 
express  ?  Give  examples.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  *  nations  ? '  What 
adjective  is  formed  from  nation?  How  ?  Define  *  eastern.'  From  what  is 
it  derived?     What  other  adjectives  are  derived  from  the  same  word  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  heavens '  in  this  connection  ?  What 
other  meaning  has  it?  What  adjective  is  derived  from  the  word  mountain? 
What  is  meant  by  *the  mountains  painted  with  light? '  Is  this  a  literal  or 
a  figurative  expression  ?  Whnt  other  instances  occur,  immediately  afler- 
wards,  of  the  same  figure  ?  What  is  the  *  floating  splendor  of  the  sea  ? ' 
What  is  meant  by  *  the  earth  waking  from  her  deep  slumber  ? '  Point  out 
the  words,  in  this  part  of  the  piece,  used  metaphorically.  Why  is  the  day 
represented  as  *  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  ? '  What  is  *  painted  ' 
derived  from  ?  Name  other  derivatives  of  the  same  word.  From  what  is  the 
word  '  waking '  derived  ?  What  other  words  have  the  same  derivation  ? 
Give  some  of  the  derivations  of  the  word  *  deep ! '    Of  *  slumber,'  of  *  day.'    . 

How  do  *  hills'  differ  from  mountains  ?  What  is  the  diminutive  for  *  hill  .'• 
What  are  •  valleys?'  Why  is  the  term  *  secret'  applied  to  them?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  *  recalled  ? '  What  does  the  first  part  of  the  word  •  recalled ' 
signify  ?  Can  you  give  any  other  examples  of  that  syllable  having  the  same 
signification  (cs  remit,  revert,  &c.)  What  does  the  latter  part  of  *  recalled' 
signify  ?  Give  examples ;  (as  miscalled,  uncalled,)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
'life  ?  '  What  are  some  of  the  derivatives  and  kindred  words.  (As  lively^ 
lifeless,  livelihood,  &c.)  Define  *  bird.'  How  does  a  *bird  '  differ  from  an 
•insect?'  Define  *  trying.'  Give  the  derivatives  of  try.  Define  *  wings.' 
Give  the  derivatives  of  it  What  do  you  consider  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  term  *  created  being?'  Is  it  limited  in  the  text  to  living  beings  ? 
Is  the  term,  properly  speaking,  more  comprehensive  ?  What  is  the  origin 
of  the  term  being  ?  woes  it  apply  to  unorganized  or  lifeless  matter,  as  well 
ss  to  living  creatures?  Define,  and  give  some  of  the  derivatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  ;  move,  think,  act,  contrive,  possible.  What  kind  of  animals  , 
obtain  their  food  by  *  force  ?  '  What  animals  by  *  cunning  ?  '  What  by 
•  reason  ? '  Is  it  common  to  find  the  word  *•  joy  '  used  as  a  verb  in  prose 
writing  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  animated  ?  '  Its  origin  ?  Its  kindred 
words  ?  What  is  the  original  meaning  of  *  scene  ? '  Is  it  applied  in  the  text 
literally  or  metaphorically  ?  What  is  meant  by  tlie  term,  •  sons  of  dark- 
ness?' What  figure  of  rhetoric  is  this  an  example  of?  What  figure  of 
rhetoric  is  used  in  the  expression,  '  eyes  that  will  never  taste  the  sweet 
light?'  &c. 

The  above  specimens  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  proposed  system. 

▼OL.    IV. NO.    IV.  16* 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ALMANAC  FOR  APRIL. 

THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

Thk  month  of  ehoweni  and  sunshine  and  flowers  is  come.  All  nature 
begins  to  bmile,  even  at  the  north.  Our  southern  friends  have  enjoydd 
spring  for  some  time,  and  begin  to  think  of  summer.  The  past  winter  hat 
been  one  of  unusual  mildness  ;  but  we  have  scarcely  reason  to  expect  that 
it  will  yet  give  way  entirely  to  its  smiling  successor,  without  a  partioff 
salutation  of  frowns  and  storms,  perhaps  frost  itself.  The  active  spirits  of 
the  young  are  more  restless  than  ever,  from  the  very  influence  of  the  seasoiu 
The  blood  swells  in  the  veins  and  courses  more  rapidly  through  them. 
The  impulse  to  movement  indicates  its  ntcessitVj  in  order  to  balance 
the  increased  excitability  ;  and  the  attractions  without,  render  the  impa* 
tience  of  confinement  still  greater.  The  true  wisdom  of  the  instructor 
is  to  mark  these  animal  changes,  which  he  may  discern  in  the  horse, 
snorting  and  prancing  as  he  leaves  his  stable,  and  the  lambs,  skipping  in  the 
fields,  and  yie2(2  in  some  decree  to  that  which  the  pupil  himself,  cannot 
entirely  control.  Allow  him  longer  intermissions ;  encourage  active  games ; 
do  not  demand  so  rigorous  application  as  in  winter;  you  are  not  yourself 
capable  of  it  Warn  him  that  he  will  have  stupid  auernoons,  if  he  eat  a 
winter's  dinner  in  the  spring ;  and  do  not  let  its  influence  spoil  your 
temper. 

THK    EARTH. 

But  now  begins  the  golden  season  for  instruction  abroad ;  and  in  reply 
to  a  correspondent  who  asks  our  opinion  about  the  introduction  of  natunu 
history  into  schools,  we  would  say,  —  Do  not  suflTer  one  change  at  this 
interesting  season  to  pass  unnoticed.  Avail  vourself  of  every  opportunity 
to  teach  the  name  and  character  of  each  object  around  as  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Let  your  pupils  observe  the  birds  as  they  return  to  the  north  from  their 
migrations  —  the  wild  geese,  the  ducks,  the  singing  birds—  and  call  upon 
diem  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  each.  The  animals  that  have  slept 
for  the  winter  are  roused,  and  the  reptiles  and  insects  are  beginning  to 
appear.  The  shad,  salmon,  herring,  sturgeon,  are  ascending  the  rivers  to 
deposit  spawn.  The  shad  was  seen  at  Savannah  early  in  the  last  motath, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  New  Jersey.  The  mackerel,  and  smelt,  and  eel, 
a^e  departing  from  the  coast,  under  the  influence  of  tho  same  law.  Let 
the  periods  at  which  the  new  comers  are  first  seen,  be  noted  in  a  book,  to 
be  preserved  from  year  to  year.  It  will  be  a  valuable  record,  and  serve 
as  a  means  of  comparing  seasons. 

Let  them  observe  and  note  with  similar  care  the  budding  and  flowering 
of  plants  and  trees.  The  following  tables  from  a  work  of  uncommon 
accuracy,  and  of  great  value  to  a  teacher,  *  The  American  Almanac,*  will 
show  the  manner  of  constructing  these  tables,  and  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  difference  of  climate  in  different  sections  of  our  country. 
Observe  and  record  in  the  same  manner  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
the  results. 

FLOWERIMe   OF    FRUIT   TRESS.  . 

The  average  period  of  flowering  near  Boston,  is  as  follows  :  Peach,  (14  years)  May 

f .     Cherry,  (19  years)  May  4.    Apple,  (17  years)  May  16. 

Ftoach.  Cherrj.      Apple. 

In  M.r;*H.   tihu.  I  >8M  I  March  11-18,  |  I  April  1, 

In  Manetta,  Ohio,  \  ^^  |  ^^^j    ^^^jj'  |  jj^^  ^  |  ^^^  4 
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Timet  of  the  Floweribg  of  the  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Apple  trees  in  1817,  at  diffet- 
entplaces.— [Dr  J.  Bii^eiow,  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.,  Vol.  IT.] 


Lat. 

Peselu 

Cberrr. 

Apple. 

Montreal,  Canada, 

46A'> 

May  12, 

May  24, 

*^  16, 

May  26, 

''^   29, 

Brunswick,  Bfe. 

45,63 

Albany,  N.Y. 

43,39 

"     12, 

"    16, 

Boston,  Mass. 

42,23 

"      9, 

"     9, 

"     18, 

New-York,  N.  Y. 

40,42 

AprU  21—26, 

April,  25—30, 

"      4, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

39,66 

"     16, 

"      20, 

April,  20, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

39,21 

"      9, 

"        8, 

"     14, 

Lezington,  Ken. 

38,6 

"      6,-16 

"    10, 

Richmond,  Va. 

37,40 

March  26— Anril  6, 
"        6— If, 

March,  24, 

"    10-18, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

34,44 

"      4, 

Fort  Claiborne  Ala. 

31,60 

"       4 

THK    HKAVBNS. 

The  large  and  splendid  constellation  of  Leo  will  appear  on  the  merid- 
ian in  the  middle  of  the  month ;  and  deserves  to  he  studied  on  a  globe,  or 
Barritt's  maps  to  his  *  Geography  of  the  heavens  ; '  a  work  which  ought  to 
be  in  every  school  library.  Regulus,  one  of  the  hrightest  stars  in  this 
constellation,  deserves  particular  notice,  hecause  it  is  so  frequently  refer- 
red to  by  mariners.  The  Hydra  and  its  rbomboidal  head  should  also  be 
noted.  Venus  is  now  the  evening  star.  Mark  the  progress  of  the  Sun 
to  the  north,  at  noon,  and  observe  now  the  shadow  of  the  school  house,  or  a 
tree,  at  that  hour,  j^ows  shorter  as  the  season  advances.  Mark  the  intla- 
•nce  of  this  in  reviving  the  vegetables  and  the  animals,  in  bringing  life 
out  of  death,  and  ask  your  pupils,  toho  it  is  that  sends  them  *  seed  time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter.* 


MISCELLANY. 


Instbuctioji  in  England. 

A  RCCENT  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  presents  a  melancholy  pic- 
tare  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  England.  The  writer  endeavors  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  statements  which  suppose  that  nearly  all  the  children 
are  taught.  It  appears  that  of  700  prisoners  tried  in  four  counties,  '  up«> 
wards  of  360  could  not  read,  and  only  150  could  write,  or  even  read  with 
ease ;  and  nearly  the  whole  number  were  totally  ignorant  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  religion.'  In  the  riotous  districts,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  still  altogether  uninstructed.  In  one  county 
onW  d4,2^  out  of  41,017  individuals  could  read.  In  London,  150,000 
children  are  left  uninstructed.  In  a  village  of  1,467  persons,  only  562 
eould  read  —  other  villages  of  1000  or  2000  inhabitants,  have  no  school. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  feel  themselves  compelled  to 
Miy,  that  *Ent^nd  is  yet  unedueaUdJ  Great  exertions  have  indeed  been 
made  by  benevolent  institutions  ;  hut  they  have  not  yet  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  now  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  overtake  it. 
From  a  statement  in  the  Scottish  Guardian,  it  appears,  that  in  Glasgow 
only  one-fifteenth  of  the  population  are  at  school,  and  of  coarse  that  two* 
ifairda  of  the  children  are  without  instruction ! — so  that  even  Scotland  hat 
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not  increased  its  schools  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Are  not  these 
facts  a  warning  to  us  to  lose  no  time  in  completing  a  system,  which  shall 
reach  every  child  in  our  country,  and  extend  as  our  numbers  increase  ? 
In  Manchester,  only  3,000  out  of  250,000  children  receive  ctot/y  instruction. 
The  Reviewer  strongly  urges  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  schools  for  teachers. 
In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  something  more  than  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion, he  quotes  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Scottish  cliurch  —  that,  in  their  Highland  schools, 
while  they  have  taught  *  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Mathematics  and  Laixn^  **  they  have  impressed  a  religious  character  oo 
every  school ;"  and  that  if  they  were  to  specify  such  as  in  that  respect 
have  been  found  most  distinfruisfud,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  name  those 
schools  in  which  the  greatest  variety  ofsectdar  instruction  is  imparted,^ 

InSTRUCTIOJi''  Ilf    LOUISIAIVA. 

We  learn  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  State,  that  there  are 
no  less  than  12,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  who  are  utterlT 
shut  out  from  Uie  benefits  of  instruction,  by  the  supineness  of  the  parish 
authorities,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  liberal  legislative  enactmeote 
upon  this  subject.  The  whole  number  at  public  schools  the  past  year  was 
only  1500 ;  and  yet  the  sum  drawn  from  the  treasury,  during  the  same 
period,  in  support  of  public  schools  only,  (to  say  nothing  of  near  $25,000 
to  the  two  colleges  of  Louisiana  and  Jefferson)  was  over  $30,000. 

JV.  O.  Bee, 
Schools  of  France. 

The  French  government  have  directed  that  the  JVew  Testament  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  public  schools. 

School  System  irr  PENffSTLVANiA. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  by  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Hon.  Sam* 
uel  Brcck,  the  author  of  the  bill  for  tjie  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  with  only  *one  nay, 
in  the  house  of  Representatives,  and  three  in  the  Senate,  ifiaking  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  unanimity.'  The  bill  as  passed,  directs  *an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  public  treasury  of  $75,000  per  annum,  until  1840,  when 
It  will  be  increased  to  $100,000,'  which  is  used  as  a  stimulus  to  raise 
funds  by  voluntary  taxation  among  the  people,  and  *  will  enable  them  to 
instruct  512,000  children.' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Breck  for  the  entire  report ;  but  must  defer  our 
notice  of  it  to  a  future  number. 

School  Fund  in  Ohio. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  states,  that  the  quantity  of 
land  given  by  the  General  Government,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  school 
purposes,  has  been  in  all,  G78,576  acres,  valued  at  $1,200,000.  About  half 
of  these  lands  are  sold,  and  the  amount  received  in  part  payment  is  already 
$400,000.  This  constitutes  a  school  fund  ;  and  is  annually  increasing. 
<  The  legislature  have  not,  however,  relied  on  this  fund.'  Within  five  years 
they  have  commenced  a  school.system,^which  requires  a  tax  of  three-fourthe 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property,  to  be  applied  under  certain  reg* 
ulations,  in  each  township,  to  support  schools.'  The  wisdom  of  thismeae* 
ure  is  seen  in  the  results.  *  School  districts  are  formed,  school  housei 
erected,  coaunittees  annually  appointed  in  each  township,  to  visit  the 
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fchools,  examine  teachers,  Slc,      Last  year,  (1832)  about  $60,000  were 
'  bj  taxation  for  the  schoola.' 


ADDRK88E8    ON   EoUCATIOIf. 

When  the  plan  for  establishing  a  Journal  of  Education,  was  first  pro- 
posed in  this  city,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  culti? ation 
remarked  to  the  proprietors  —  *  Why,  gentlemen,  you  may  publish  a  few 
pamphUls  on  education ;  but  as  to  a  periodical  on  the  subject,  you  can 
sever  find  materials ! '  Eight  volumes  of  this  work  have  now  been  published, 
•nd  materials  are  still  abundant  —  substantial,  important  materials.  Our 
library  is  crowded  with  materials ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  substantial  and 
important  for  the  present  state  of  the  subject  in  our  country ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  seek  from  other  sources,  articles  adapted  to  the  public 
demand.  Even  the  materials  of  the  day,  however,  are  superabundant ;  and 
we  can  only  give  a  passing  notice  to  several  valuable  addresses,  recently 
received.  Those  of  President  Woods,  before  the  Alabamian  Institute  — of 
Joseph  Hall,  Esq.  before  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Education  —  of 
D.  D.  Barnard,  Esq.  before  the  Young  Men's  Association,  Albany  —  and 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dana,  in  the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary  all  abound  with 
interesting  and  important  views  of  various  topics,  in  reference  to  education. 
We  have  marked  passages  from  all  of  them ;  but  must  omit  them,  to  make 
room  for  articles  unpublished,  which  our  plan  requires. 

The  address  of  Dr  Dana  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  subject  of  read- 
\ne.  The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  is  quoted  and  maintained,  that 
'l7othJnghas  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of  invention. 
but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  ^a  a  habit  of  extensive  reading  without 
f^fleetion ; '  mere  readings  it  is  added,  loads,  oppresses,  enfeebles,  and  with 
many  is  a  mere  substitute  for  thinking.  Valuable  directions  are  then 
^ven  for  the  selection  of  authors ;  and  we  could  wish  they  might  be 
addressed  to  every  seminary  in  our  land. 

BaiSTOL    COLLKOE. 

The  Episcopal  School  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rer.  Chauncey  Colton,  has  received  a  charter  as  a  college.  It  contains 
between  80  and  90  students.  The  course  of  studies  is  stated  to  be  as 
extensive  as  in  most  of  our  colleges.  Manual  labor,  *  as  a  sptcific  requisi- 
tion*—  fills  up  a  part  of  the  intervals  of  study,  and  is  found  to  be  highly 
useful  as  well  as  economical. 

DoiVALDSOif  MAifUAL  Labor  Acadkmt. 

A  Manual  Labor  School  has  been  recently  founded  in  Fayetteville,  N. 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  the  Donaldson  Academy.  It  has  two  depart- 
ments, the  preparatory  and  classical ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  teachers' 
department.  Manual  labor  is  to  be  voluntary.  The  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  religious  services,  selecting  such  as  they  prefer. 

Episcopal  School  of  North  Caroliha. 

An  Episcopal  School  will  be  opened  on  the  first  of  April,  near  Raleigh. 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  to  be  superintended  by  Mr  Cogswell,  recentl v  of 
the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  assisted  by  a  chaplain  and  teacher. 
The  prospectus  treats  instruction  as  only  apart  of  education,  and  present! 
physical  education  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  formation  of  the 
character  and  of  religious  principles,  as  essential  objects  in  such  an  insti- 
tMtbn.     Th9  pupils  are  to  oonstitutt  one  fiunilyi  and  the  whole  will  ht 
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under  the  entire  control  of  the  principal  and  rector.  No  honors  or  distinc- 
tions will  be  conferred  ;  the  spirit  of  emulation  being  considered  only 
a  temporary  excitement,  and  are  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles. 
Systematic  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  Bible  and  in  Religion,  as  reg- 
ularly as  in  the  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Parental  supervision  and 
training  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  premiums  and  severity. 

AsSASSINATIOIf   OF    CaSPAR   HaUSKR. 

The  assassination  of  Caspar  Hauser  could  only  be  noticed  in  our  last 
number  The  following  arc  the  particulars  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe, 
which  took  place  at  Anspach,  from  the  Algemeine  Zeitung. 

'  Hauser  was  invited,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  by  a  stran^r,  who  said  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  communicate  to  him,  to  meet  him  in  the  Palace  Garden  in  the  aAenioon, 
and  inconsiderately  complied  with  the  invitation,  without  communicating  it  to  any  body. 
At  half  past  three,  Hauser,  breathless  and  confounded,  rushed  into  the  room  of  his  tutor, 
and  dragged  him,  with  unconnected  expressions,  towards  the  garden,  but  fell  down 
exhausted  on  the  way.  The  tutor  then  nrst  perceived  that  Caspar  was  wounded,  con- 
veyed him  home,  and  sent  a  police  officer  to  the  garden,  who  found  a  small  purse  of 
violet  silk  containing  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  whicn  was  written  in  a  disguised  hand, 
''  Hauser  can  tell  3'ou  well  enough  why  I  appear  here,  and  who  I  am ',  to  save  Hauser 
the  trouble,  I  will  tell  vou  myself  whence  1  come ;  1  come  from  the  Bavarian  frontier, 

on  the  river .     I  will  will  also  give  you  the  name  of  m .  L.  o."     We  since  learn  that 

Caspar  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  17th.  The  wound  was  inflicted  with  a  two-edred 
instrument,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  was  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below 
the  heart. 

*  I'hc  following,  says  the  Berlin  State  Gazette,  is  a  letter  from  Anspach,  dated  the  18th. 
Caspar  Hauser  was  not  al)lc  to  speak  much  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  and  only  in 
broken  sentences,  yet  he  gave  utterance  to  the  gratitude  he  felt  towards  his  benefactor. 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  his  worthy  tutor,  Mr  Meyer.  A  deputation  from  the  Court  01 
Justice  weuj  present  until  the  moment  of  his  decease,  and  took  notes  of  all  he  said.  Foui 
days  have  elapsed,  yet  no  traces  of  the  assassin  have  been  obtained.' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Teacher  in  tJte  Southern  States, 

DxAR  Sir,  —  In  addition  to  a  wish  to  speak  to  you  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, in  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  avail  myself  of  an 
opportunity  to  meet  your  request,  that  practical  teachers  would  convey  to 
you,  the  results  of  their  experience  in  training  the  mind  and  morals  of 
youth.  A  teacher  for  many  years,  I  have  myself  felt  the  want  of  that 
interchange  of  opinions,  and  communication  of  modes  of  instruction,  which 
you  design  to  employ. 

Nowhere  is  such  information  more  wanting,  than  in  the  South  and  West. 
A  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  science  of  education  prevails,  in  all  the 
schools  with  Which  I  am  acquainted.  When  this  shall  be  better  under- 
stood, the  respectability  it  will  confer  on  the  profession  of  teaching,  will 
do  much  to  enlist  and  secure  for  education,  those  talents  which  seek  more 
conspicuous  fields  for  exhibition.  A  teacher  from  inclination,  I  have 
sought  to  employ  every  means  within  my  reach,  for  elevating  this  profes- 
sion to  greater  usefulness,  and  higher  respectability.  I  have  discouraged 
its  pursuit  for  temporary  purposes  ;  and  have  declined  ever  offering  a  sita- 
ation  to  any  individual,  who  has  not  determined  to  devote  to  it  all  his  ener* 
gies  and  find  his  principal  reward  in  its  exercise.  Believing,  myself,  that 
the  office  of  the  faithful  educator  far  transcends  every  human  pursuit,  in 
responsibility,  dignity  and  importancei  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  con- 
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aider  it  as  the  great  field  in  which  all  my  energies  are  to  be  expended,  and 
all  my  pecuniary  means  bestowed.  In  furtherance  of  its  great  objects  ;  I 
have  erected  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  furnished  with  apparatus, 
engravings,  a  library,  and  all  the  aids  that  experience  has  taught  nie  to 
&cilitate  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  immortal  beings,  subject 
to  my  control. 

The  influence  of  this  recent  establishment  is  as  yet  scarcely  percepti- 
ble ;  it  will  require  much  time  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
from  a  shameful  lethargy  to  its  highest  interests  ;  to  divert  the  forecast  of 
prudence  from  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  business,  in  which  all  the  nobler 
feelings  are  repressed,  to  those  more  pressing  wants  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, which  are  now  sacrificed  to  Mammon. 

It  is  really  terrifying  to  the  philanthropist  to  look  over  the  southern 
and  western  States,  and  see  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  which 
every  where  prevails — to  enter  the  wretched  hovel  where  the  tyrant  of 
childhood  holds  his  imperial  sway,  and  reflect  that  here  is  the  guide  of  a 
future  people  to  intelligence  and  happiness !  To  learn  the  general  sense 
of  the  community  — thus  practically  displayed—  of  the  little  importance 
of  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  teachers  of  youtli.  The  system  of 
common  school  instruction  is  here  worse  than  useless ;  so  little  benefit 
18  esteemed  by  all  to  arise  from  it,  and  consequently  such  the  indifierence 
with  which  it  is  received,  that  a  majority  of  parents,  even  though  no  fee 
ia  required,  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Si  ill  these  free  schools 
prevent  the  rise  of  others,  that  would  be  comparatively  useful.  I  say, 
eomparcUively  useftd —  for,  indeed,  many  of  our  private  schools  are  schools 
of  vice,  and  tend  to  degrade  the  cause  of  education  by  their  almost  utter 
insufficiency. 

To  establish  my  authority,  a  tiling  before  unheard  of 'in  a  teacher  in 
this  country,  I  am  at  first  obliged  to  contend  with  the  parent  and  the  child 
alike.  No  parental  cooperation  was  given  —  no  precept  at  the  fireside 
aided  in  repressing  that  spirit  of  uncontrol  which  so  strongly  marked  every 
condition  of  this  people.  In  my  instructions,  I  now  appeal  to  no  slavish 
motive  —  I  excite  no  emulation  —  I  promise  no  rewards,  and  present  no 
punishments.  You  may  conclude  from  the  state  of  things  around  me  that 
my  exertions  are  inefficient  Not  so.  I  have  appealed  to  the  resists  of 
experience  —  I  have  shown  the  necessity  of  uniform  rule  in  the  family  and 
flchool-room  —  t  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  rooting  up  vicious  habits, 
and  planting  the  seeds  of  virtue  —  and  I  have  pointed  to  the  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  youth  around  me.  I  have  thus  touched 
the  chord  of  interest  as  well  as  reason  of  the  parent.  The  youth,  I 
endeavor  to  allure  to  intellectual  effi^rt,  and  I  lend  an  encouraging  hand. 
IT  a  rugged  ascent  is  to  be  surmounted,  I  seek  to  crown  it  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  ;  and  I  retain  none  who  cannot  find  in  knowledge  the  reward 
of  their  exertions. 

The  •  Annals '  is  a  perpetual  remembrancer  to  me  of  my  duty  —  an 
encourager  in  the  laborious  task  of  public  instruction  —  a  guide  and  moni- 
tor to  unwearied  exertion,  in  the  best  and  noblest  cause  to  which  man  can 
consecrate  his  energies.  That  it  will  be  sustained  I  have  little  fear ;  and 
with  the  spirit  which  is  evinced  in  sending  forth  the  message  of  philan- 
thropy to  an  intelligent  people,  that  intelligence  must  be  recreant  to 
itaielf  if  it  suffer  it  to  sink. 


'VV0  fire  much  indebted  to  our  correspondnnt  at  St  Petersbarg  for  the  ftccoont  of  the  atite  of 
in«lrocti«m  in  RuMia,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  have  abio  to  aeknowlodfe  the  receipt  of  document*  from  M.  Fallenbef ,  which  indicate  tb* 
of  Uofwyi.    I'hej  reached  ua  aner  tbiM  DBmber  waa  raadj  for  praaa. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  and  the  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  August,  1833,  in- 
cluding a  list  of  Officers  and  Members.  Published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Censors.  Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  6l  Co. 
1834.     8vo.  pp.  318. 

We  annouDced  the  pnblication  of  this  volume  in  our  last  number;  and 
our  expectation,  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  roost  interesting  which  has 
appeared,  are  not  disappointed.  There  is  little  of  the  *fioe  writing' 
objected  to  by  the  London  Reviewer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound, 
practical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  experience  of  careful  observera. 
We  were  interested  particularly,  with  the  views  of  Mr  Perry  in  this 
respect,  as  applicable  to  common  education,  and  those  of  Professors  Pack- 
ard and  Hale,  and  Mr  Greene,  in  reference  to  higher  schools.  We  have 
spoken  of  other  lectures  before  ;  and  w($  know  not  where  to  stop  if  we 
attempt  to  describe  them  more  fully.  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with 
interest  to  those  who  mean  to  make  teaching  a  profession  instead  of 
a  trade  ;  and  we  think  might  satisfy  those  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  it,  of  the  value  of  associations  for  the  improvement  of  education. 

The  Constitutional  Class  Book,  being  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Higher 
Classes  of  Common  Schools.  By  Joseph  Story,  L.L  D.  Boston, 
Hilliard,  Gray  fy  Co.  12mo.  pp.  166. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  Class  Book  on  this  subject,  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  an  increasing  demand  for  instruction  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Americans.  We  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  next  generation^ 
may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  work,  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  capable  of  giving  an  opinion. 

Angell's  Union  Series  of  Common  School  Classics. 

1.  Child's  First  Book.  2.  Child's  Second  Book.  3.  Child'i 
Third  Book.  18roo. 

Lessons  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetical  Tables  and  Exer- 
cises, Mental  Arithmetic,  Orthography,  &c.    12mo.  pp.  252. 

Lessons  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  with  Exercises  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Abbreviations,  Definitions,  &c.      12mo.  pp.  296. 

The  Select  Reader,  designed  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Acad^ 
mies  and  Schools.      12mo.  pp.  504. 

This  is  a  series  of  six  books,  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  Union  No.  1  —  Union  No.  2,  &>c.  In  the  early  stages. 
Spelling  Lessons  are  given,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  Reading 
Lessons,  containing  the  same  words  ;  and  a  set  of  simple  questions  are 
added  to  each  lesson  of  the  first  five  books.  The  plan  we  think  good  ;  the 
selections,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  are  interesting 
and  well  graduated ;  but  we  could  not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  of  the 
whole  series  —  so  extensive  —  and  composed  of  so  various  materials  — 
without  an  examination  which  our  duties,  render  impracticable.  We  ob- 
serve that  several  instructors  who-bave  introduced  them,  have  found  them 
very  useful.  We  can  discern  no  sufficient  reason  for  connecting  one  part 
of  the  plan,  we  mean  the  Arithmttic^  with  the  lessons  of  a  reading  book  ; 
unless  it  be  intended  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject  la  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  mental  arithmetic  is  still  unknown. 
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[For  tlM  Annalf  of  Education*] 
PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

We  have  been  favored  by  our  correspondent  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  the  following  account  of  the  Schools  and  Literary  Institutions 
of  Russia,  translated  from  authentic  documents.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  condition  of  this  vast  empire,  and  of  the  elements  from 
which  its  future  progress  is  to  be  estimated,  that  we  present  it  to  our 
readers  in  its  original  form. 


/ 


PROGRESS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  Academies  for  educating  the  clergy,  founded  in  ancient 
times,  remained  as  the  only  nurseries  of  science  in  Russia,  a  long 
time  after  the  important  reforms  which  the  Emperor,  Peter  the 
Great,  introduced  into  various  other  branches  of  his  government. 
With  the  exception  of  the  gymnasia  of  the  academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  founded  in  St  Petersburg  in  1747  — two  attached  to  the 
Moscow  University  in  1755 — those  of  Slobodo — Ukraine  and  Kas- 
ao  —  some  superior  schools  in  the  East  Sea  provinces,  and  some 
schools  in  a  few  government  towns,  this  mighty  empire  possessed 
no  other  permanent  establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  1 7S3, 
the  Empress  Catharine,  anxious  to  remedy  this- evil,  established  a 
newsystem  under  her  own  especial  superintendence,  with  a  view  to 
reform  all  the' schools,  already  founded,  to  establish  others,  and  to 
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endeavor  to  render  education  general.  To  carry  this  plan  into 
efiect,  Jankevitch  de  Marievo,  director  of  the  Schools  in  Austria, 
ivas  invited  to  Russia.  A  trial  of  the  new  system  was  made  in 
Petersburg,  and,  proving  satisfactory,  the  founding  of  schools  in 
other  parts  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  in  1790,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  were  flourishing  in  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. By  the  regulations  published  in  1 786,  they  were  divided 
mto  two  classes,  upper  and  lower.  The  inspection  over  them 
was  confided  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  of  the  government  courts.  All  private 
schools,  at  the  same  time,  were  furnished  with  rules  and  regulations. 
A  new  era  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  —  every  branch  of  public  instruction  experienced  his 
watchful  care  and  fostering  hand.  New  life  was  given  to  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  other  learned  insti- 
tutions, by  the  extension  of  their  privileges,  and  liberal  grants  of 
money  ;  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  libraries  and  scientific  col- 
lections, which  were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  by  the  liberal 
assistance  granted,  in  order  to  perfect  various  learned  and  literary 
undertakings.  The  system  of  education  received  a  new  and  im- 
proved form.  A  minister  of  public  instruction  was  appointed, 
and  all  put  under  bis  direction.  The  department  to  which  was 
confided  the  care  of  the  various  schools,  published  their  plan  in 
1803.  By  the  new  regulations,  there  were  to  be  four  classes  —  Uni- 
versities, Government  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  District  Schools, 
and  Parish  Schools.  To  each  University  was  attached  a  circle 
of  several  Governments  or  Provinces,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  approved  Inspector  or  Rector.  For  the  support  of  all 
hese  establishments,  excepting  the  circles  of  Dorpat  and  Wil- 
na,  (which  have  separate  funds)  1,800,000  rubles,  or  $360,000, 
were  annually  granted  by  the  government.  Universities  were 
founded  at  Karkov,  at  Kasan,  at  Dorpat,  and  afterwards  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Those  already  existing  at  Moscow  and  Wilna,  received 
new  laws  and  regulations.  Besides  these  public  establishments  lor 
educating  youth  for  the  walks  of  civil  life,  especially  for  the  gov- 
ernment service,  during  Alexander's  reign  of  twentyfive  years,  a  " 
great  number  of  new  schools  were  founded,  having  a  more  definite 
object  in  view,  and  those  already  established  were  improved  and 
remodelled.  From  1804  to  1808,  when  the  new  system  was  in- 
troduced, one  hundred  and  forty  new  schools  were  opened,  and 
this  increase  was  continued,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  support  which  were  granted.  For  ex- 
tending their  utility,  and  for  greater  order,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  in  1826  it  was  deemed 
needful  to  commit  to  a  special  committee,  the  task  of  preparing  a 
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new  code  of  regulations  for  seminaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est grade,  and  this  was  published  in  1828.  At  the  same  time, 
the  establishments  for  education,  founded  in  Siberia,  were  alto- 
eetber  confided  to  the  inspection  of  the  governors  of  the  various 
districts  ;  as  it  was  impossible,  for  the  University  of  Kasan,  to  su- 
perintend that  extensive  tract  of  country.  In  the  following  years 
the  academies  in  the  governments  of  Moghilet  and  Vivebsk  were 
disunited  from  the  circle  of  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  separate  inspector,  and  designated  the  circle  of  White  Russia. 
The  establishments  in  Odessa  and  Bessarabia  were  also  placed  un- 
der separate  inspections.  A  code  of  regulations  was  proinulgated, 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  schools  established  beyond  the 
Caucasus.  A  new  Institute  called  the  <  Pedagogical,'  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  was  opened  in  St  Petersburg. 

Reports  for  1830  and  1831.  —  The  annexed  tables,  show  by  a 
comparison  of  these  two  years,  the  state  of  all  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  this  empire,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction. 

ChangtM  in  the  Circles  of  Instruction.  —  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1831,  a  new  distribution  of  the  various  schools  was  settled, 
by  which  the  Moscow  Circle  was  transferred  to  that  of  St  Peters- 
bure  the  schools  of  Novogorod  Government,  and  to  Karkov,  those 
of  Voronez.  The  St  Petersburg  Circle  transferred  to  the  Mos- 
cow Circle,  the  schools  of  Smolensk  and  KaTuga  Governments  — 
those  of  Minsk  were  transfered  from  Wilna  to  White  Russia ;  and 
Volhynia  and  Podolia  to  the  Circle  of  Karkov. 

Reasons  for  the  decrease  of  Schools  in  1831.  —  Owing  to  the 
Cholera  in  1831,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  the  schools  were 
closed.  The  Moscow  University  shut  up  in  1830,  resumed  its 
public  lectures  13th  January,  1831.  In  the  Universities  of  St 
Petersbui^  and  Dorpat,  the  vacation  commenced  earlier  than 
asual.  In  Wilna  Government,  the  Cholera  and  Polish  war, 
put  a  stop  to  everything,  and  this  was  the  case  also  in  the  surround- 
ing governments.  On  recommencing  the  year,  only  six  Gymnasia, 
and  sixteen  district  schools  were  opened.  In  the  University  of 
Wilna,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  for  the  students  to  assemble  in 
any  number,  until  things  were  more  settled  ;  only  the  medical 
lectures  were  given,  and  those  only  to  such  students,  as  were  ed- 
ucating at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

On  the  recommencement  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools 
of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  further  reforms  were  introduced.  In 
consequence  of  the  disturbances,  during  the  revolt  of  the  southern 
provinces,  the  Gymnasia  of  Vennitsk,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Volhy- 
nia, were  closed,  as  well  as  several  private  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  the  clei^,  and  of  the  monks  of  St  Basil,  in  the  governments 
oi  Vblfaynia,  Fbdolia  and  Kiev. 
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In  1831,  the  reform  of  the  department  of  instruction  was  con- 
tinued according  to  the  regulations  of  1828,  and  all  schools  not 
conducted  agreeably  thereto,  were  closed.  This  will  account  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number,  as  stated  in  the  tables. 

Private  Schools  attached  to  the  Crymnasia,  —  By  the  regulations 
of  1828  in  laying  down  the  schools  attached  to  the  Universities,  it 
was  arranged  to  remodel  by  degrees,  those  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment Gymnasia  for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  officers  of 
the  service.  As  these  schools  had  depended  on  the  resources  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  founded,  until  the  present  time, 
they  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nobility  ;  but  in 
Simbirsk,  a  school  of  this  kind,  on  the  new  system,  was  opened  for 
ten  poor  scholars  as  a  trial,  under  the  name  of  '  Charitable  Insti- 
tute of  the  nobility,'  to  be  continued  until  the  full  number  of 
scholars  appointed  by  the  regulations,  was  complete. 

Measures  for  improving  Private  Education.  —  One  great  de- 
sideratum of  the  government  reform,  was  to  have  more  attention 
given  to  the  private  education  of  children,  and  especially  to  super- 
intend the  masters  of  schools  —  private  tutors,  and  governesses. 
In  the  regulations  of  18S8,  rules  were  laid  down  for  admitting  for- 
eigners and  private  persons,  to  the  situation  of  teachers ;  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  due  order,  in  all  private  schools  under  their 
care.  In  the  Ukase,  of  1831,  regulations  were  most  amply  detailed, 
placing  all  under  a  kind  of  visitation  or  superintendence  of  the 
police,  who  were  required  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  all  foreign- 
ers engaged  in  educating  youth,  whether  in  schools  or  in  private 
families. 


ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    EXPRESSION, 
AS   A   BRANCH    Or   MENTAL   DISCIPLINE. 

To  iht  Editor  of  Uie  Annalf  of  Edueation. 

In  the  communication  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  your  work, 
I  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  depress  the 
character  of  modem  eloquence,  and  to  obstruct  the  development  of 
the  power  of  expression. 

Another  of  the  evils  of  modern  education,  which  tend  to  impair 
the  power  of  expression,  arises  from  the  inertness  and  degene- 
racy of  feeling  which  are  necessarily  consequent  upon  our  modes 
of  aiscipline.  Much  of  the  evil  now  alluded  to,  has  its  origin  in 
the  neglect  of  health,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  But, 
among  its  usual  causes,  we  cannot  overlook  the  cramping  of  the 
young  powers,  and  the  stinting  of  youthful  experience,  which  so 
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strikmgly  characterise  the  influence  both  of  the  nursery  and  the 
school.  The  child,  generally  speaking,  is  left  to  labor  and  lag  in  his 
progress,  from  a  paucity  of  objects  for  observation,  from  the  tedium 
of  monotony,  and  from  the  prevailing  want  of  living  and  varied  inter* 
est  in  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  nature, 
not  less  than  his  experience,  becomes  limited  and  impoverbhed. 
His  impulses  are  few  and  feeble ;  and  his  character  consequently 
becomes  stagnant.  How  different  the  result  from  that  for  which 
man's  complicated  constitution  and  inexhaustible  capacities  seem 
designed !  How  different,  often,  is  the  result,  in  those  favored 
instances  in  which  the  spring  time  of  human  life  happens  to  be 
spent  under  the  genial  influences  of  a  country  residence,  amidst 
the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  variety,  and  strong  natural  excite* 
ment  —  as  contrasted  with  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the 
period  of  childhood  is  passed  under  the  restrictions  and  privations, 
or  artificial  incitements,  inseparable  from  the  forms  of  city  life ! 

[f  it  is  true  that  we  can  express  well  only  what  we  have  felt,  and  if 
expression  is  necessarily  an  important  end  of  cultivation,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  social  man,  education  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
deepen,  enlarge,  and  vary  the  avenues  of  early  experience,  in  order 
to  quicken,  invigorate,  and  expand  the  vitality  of  mind.  Change, 
vicissitude,  novelty,  penetrating  and  arousing  sensation,  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  discipline  of  a  human  spirit.  By  these  is  itim* 
pelled  to  all  its  higher  forms  of  actipn,  and  especially  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  its  expressive  powers.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  quell  the 
susceptible  spirit  of  childhood  by  inducing  morbidness  of  the  animal 
nature,  to  lull  it  in  mental  inaction,  or  to  stupify  it  by  senseless  rou- 
tine, whether  of  passive  or  of  active  experience,  —  of  neglect,  or  of 
monotonous  tuition.  Nor  is  the  excitation  of  one  class  of  faculties, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  at  all  different  in  its  ultimate  consequences. 
Look  at  the  wearied  and  hackneyed  victims  of  premature  lessons 
and  ever  renewed  tasks,  in  whom  the  freshness  of  the  soul  is  worn 
out  in  childhood.  Here,  it  is  not  cultivation  that  WB  see,  but  sys- 
tematic destruction.  The  early  education  which  prepared  the 
mind  for  those  matchless  examples  of  expression,  to  which  we  still 
revert  WMth  increasing  admiration,  was  vivid,  penetrating,  various, 
invigorating,  and  inspiring  in  its  influence.  It  was  liberal  in  expos- 
ure and  hardship,  in  sunshine  and  recreation,  in  contact  with 
nature  under  all  its  aspects,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  perfect  speci- 
mens of  ineffably  beautiful  art.  It  cherished  romantic  and  enthusi- 
astic impulse,  as  well  as  exacted  severe  self-discipline  and  rigorous 
restraint.  The  tone  of  feeling  was  raised  to  its  highest  capability. 
No  wonder  that  an  instrument  thus  created,  thus  finished,  thus 
cherished,  should  give  forth  sounds  that  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear  of  man. 
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The  claims  of  the  human  affections,  particularly  id  their  earliest 
experience,  demand  an  extent  and  variety  of  provision,  which  have  not 
bitheno  been  exemplified  in  modern  experiments  in  education.  On 
this  part  of  our  nature  is  morality  grounded.  Yet  nothing,  and.,  gene- 
rally worse  than  nothing  is  done,  to  develope  the  capabilitiesof  this  soil. 
Except  the  primal  care  of  the  mother,  what  good  influence  is  shed 
apon  this  productive  field  ?  What  is  effectually  or  wisely  done  to 
deepen,  enrich,  and  vivify  it  ?  Is  the  tilling  hand  put  forth  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  warming  sun,  or  the  salutary  frost,  to  irrigate  it  when 
parched,  or  to  renovate  it  when  exhausted  ?  Higher  considerations, 
indeed,  than  these  connected  with  our  present  subject,  urge 
the  reformation  of  education  in  this  respect ;  and  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  remodelling  of  the  plan  of  education,  will  suffice,  either  for  the 
particular  end  in  view  in  these  suggestions,  or  for  the  more  general 
ones,  of  meeting  the  demands  of  human  nature  in  the  moral  rela- 
tions, and  of  providing  for  the  expanding  mind  that  spiritual  nurture 
of  pure  and  exalted  affections,  which  is  drawn  from  the  highest  of 
all  sources. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  only  general  principles  are  advanced, 
which  may  be  carried  out  into  more  minute  and  practical  application, 
in  subsequent  numbers. 

Another  impediment  to  progress  in  this  department  of  education, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  utter  neglect  of  early  culture,  in  relation  to 
the  imaginative  faculty ;  and  in  no  community  is  this  neglect  so 
prevalent  as  in  those  in  which  the  English  language  is  the  vehicle 
of  communication. 

Imagination  is  the  power  which  gives  form  to  ideas,  and  renders 
them  susceptible  of  distinct  and  impressive  character.  Destitute  of 
this  power,  thought  would  escape  us  in  vapid  abstraction,  and  feeling 
would  be  so  dim  and  vague,  as  hardly  to  become  a  subject  of  con- 
sciousness. Imagination  confers  onus  the  power  of  assimilating 
our  inward  being  to  the  surrounding  universe,  by  associating  the 
fleeting  shadows  of  conception  with  the  more  palpable  objects  of  the 
perceptive  faculties.  We  thus  realize  the  analogies  of  our  nature 
•nd  our  conditions,  invest  these  with  the  unity  of  conscious  life, 
and  amplify  and  inspire  our  being,  by  quickening  and  strengthening 
it  at  once  from  within  and  from  without.  This  accumulative  and 
concentrating  energy  becomes  the  vital  force  of  expression,  in  all 
its  forms ;  not  only  conferring  on  language  the  charm  of  imagery, 
but  giving  body  and  figure  to  abstraction,  and  rendering  thought 
communicable. 

The  inert  and  lifeless  character  of  imagination,  in  the  youth  of 
England  and  America,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  nations,  is 
mainly  owing  to  three  circumstances  <  the  absence  of  elevated  and 
inspiring  association  in  the  modes  of  early  culture ;  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  mechanical  convenience  and  routine,  m  the  aspect  of 
surrounding  condition ;  and  the  too  exclusive  exercise  of  the 
memory  and  the  rational  faculties,  in  all  the  stages  of  education. 

The  discipline  of  the  nursery  is  generally  very  defective,  as 
regards  a  prospective  influence  on  association.  Still  less  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  point  of  early  cultivation,  by  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools.  Childhood  is  spent,  for  the  most  part,  io 
intellectual  inertness  and  ennui,  caused  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  the  same  uninteresung  forms  and  sounds,  and  the  same  mechan- 
ical and  insignificant  occurrences.  Life  is  thus  rendered  stale,  tt 
its  very  outset ;  and  the  wearied  imagination  soon  learns  to*  subside 
into  a  lethargic  acquiescence  with  the  character  of  circumstances. 
Tameness  of  conception,  and  flatness  of  expression,  are  the  neces- 
sary results  of  such  experience  in  childhood.  How  different  this 
effect  from  that  designed  by  the  generous  provisions  of  nature, 
which  surround  the  child  with  every  variety  of  form,  and  color,  and 
sound,  with  magnitude  and  minuteness,  with  majesty  and  grace, 
with  motion,  and  action,  and  life,  in  endless  diversity.  The  teem- 
ing and  ever  changing  world  around  him,  was  evidently  intended  to 
cherish  a  rich  and  prolific  growth  of  associations,, to  multiply  the 
resources  of  mind,  and  to  endow  the  human  being  with  a  measure 
of  creative  power. 

To  put  man  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  his  great  birthright, 
we  must  cease  from  restriction  and  routine,  in  the  management  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  study  how  to  amplify,  rather  than  how 
to  abridge,  man's  early  privileges  and  natural  relations.  The  ten- 
dencies and  requisitions  of  the  human  constitution,  the  demands  of 
thegreatlaw  of  ceaseless  renovation — to  which  life,  both  animal  and 
mental,  is  subjected — must  be  faithfully  observed.  The  nursery  and 
the  elementary  schools  must  be  assimilated,  in  degree,  to  the  scene  of 
power,  and  grandeur,  and  ever  varying  beauty,  without.  The  charm 
of  freshness  and  vicissitude  must  be  infused  into  the  consciousness 
of  life.  The  ingenuity  of  the  mother  and  the  teacher  must  be 
tasked,  to  furnish  both  food  and  stimulus  for  the  imaginative  power, 
that  its],vigor  and  bu«)yancy,  and  creative  facility,  may  ultimately 
contribute  their  powerful  aid  to  the  completion  of  character,  and  to 
fertility  of  thought  and  language.  The  human  being  must  find,  as 
be  advances  in  ability,  that  the  sphere  of  influence,  and  the  scope 
for  action  and  observation,  are  expanding  around  him.  He  must 
not  be  left  to  feel  the  depressing  burden  of  power  not  exerted,  the 
ennui  arising  from  conscious  capability  unemployed.  He  must 
feel  that  his  mind  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  stirring  world  of  real- 
ity—  alive,  and  active,  and  productive,  sustaining  and  renewing 
itself,  forever,  from  the  importations  of  creative  energy. 

To  this  end,  the  mental  discipline  of  human  beings  must  underga 
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ETital  change.  The  over-worked  intellect,  and  the  gorged  meraorj, 
must  be  relieved :  a  healthful  revolution  must  take  place,  in  favor 
of  powers  long  and  deeply  injured  by  neglect,  yet  indispensable  to 
sound  character  and  true  happiness.  The  whole  drift  of  our  early 
discipline,  at  present,  is,  to  overload  the  lower  order  of  faculties, 
and  impoverish  those  which  are  the  fountains  of  man's  higher 
life.  We  lay  no  foundation  for  sentiment ;  and  we  consequently 
have  none  for  eloquence,  which  b  the  utterance  of  sentiment.  The 
noblest  power  of  intellect,  conception,  the  creative  power  of  mind 
and  character,  is  overlooked.  Expression,  as  the  original  ofispring 
of  the  soul,  can  hardly  exist  in  such  a  condition  of  the  mental  being ; 
and  not  until  the  conceptive  faculty  is  restored  to  vitality,  by  effi- 
cacious modes  of  early  culture,  can  the  power  of  just  and  forcible 
expression  be  attained ;  for  it  is  to  this  faculty,  germinating  in  the 
Uended  soils  ofsensibility  and  imagination,  that  a  true  analysis  will  ever 
trace  the  reproductive  power  of  vivid  and  inspiring  communication. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  disproportioned  exercise  of  the  dif- 
ferent classed  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  that  existing  education  is 
defective,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  expression,  as  a  branch  of 
early  mental  discipline.  We  are  chargeable  with  a  great  neglect 
of  the  moral  powers,  the  mainspring  of  all  effective  communication 
on  those  topics  which  usually  form  the  finest  field  for  eloquence, 
whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing.  Sentiment,  which  is  the  em- 
bodying of  our  moral  impressions  and  principles,  and  hence  the 
very  soul  of  language,  is  not  at  the  present  day,  an  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  culture  of  the  young.  To  this  circumstance  is  chiefly 
owing  the  sterile  and  insipid  character  of  our  modes  of  expression. 
Under  the  guidance  of  ancient  discipline,  on  the  contrary,  the  pas- 
sion for  glory,  the  love  of  distinction,  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  the 
pride  of  character,  the  admiration  of  excellence  in  all  its  forms, 
physical,  moral,' and  ideal,  were  unceasindy  employed  as  stimu- 
knts  of  the  youthful  soul.  The  forms  of  such  incitement,  it  must 
be  conceded,  were  sometimes  qestionable.  But  the  spirit  which 
they  kindled,  and  the  impulse  which  they  imparted,  gave  the  lof- 
tiness and  the  glow  of  inspiration  to  all  the  mental  productions  of 
antiquity,  and  leave  us  to  infer  what  might  be  effected  by  a  more 
pure  and  elevated  course  of  training,  such  as  should  be  prompted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  spirit  as  originally  exemplified,  was  noble,  ardent, 
aelf-denying,  generous,  and  irrepressible.  The  enfeebling  influ- 
ences of  modem  life  have,  it  is  true,  abated  its  heroism.  But  its 
main  trait,  an  unlimited  and  unwearied  benevolence,  still  exists, 
though  under  less  magnanimous  and  impressive  forms.  From  this 
source  should  early  education  be  enriched  with  copious  nurture  for 
the  youthful  spirit,  invigorating  and  dilating  the  heart  to  a  force 
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and  expansion  of  feeling,  far  transcending  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
ideal.  Yet  the  moral  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to  disoopr- 
age  an  excursive  and  enterprising  spirit ;  we  are  prone  to  regard 
Christianity  as  an  influence  exhibited  in  passive  and  negative  vir- 
tues. We  look  too  exclusively  at '  the  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,'  and  too  seldom  advert  to  the  considerations  of  '  honor  and 
immortality.'  The  young  are  seldom  made  to  feel  that  Christianitj 
is  a  vocation  to  ^  glory  and  virtue,'  soliciting  and  sustaining  the 
noblestactionof  the  soul,  and  designed  for  the  ample  development 
of  all  its  powers.  Education,  therefore,  is  defective  in  its  moral 
incitements;  and  the  heart  is,  in  general,  left  too  inactive,  for  the 
higher  efforts  of  expression,  all  of  which  must  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere fraught  with  the  elements  of  moral  life. 

To  aid  man  in  attaining  the  full  use  of  his  expressive  powers, 
much  of  his  early  culture  must  be  directed  to  the  affections  and  the 
will,  and  be  made  to  consist,  not  in  the  mere  inculcation,  but  the 
practice  of  active  and  arduous  virtue.  We  consume  the  youthful 
period  of  life  in  a  wasting  exercise  of  exclusive  and  unintermitted 
intellection.  Never,  thus,  can  we  see  attained,  the  standard  of  those 
noble  effusions  of  mind  which  distinguish  the  era  of  antiquity,  or  of 
which,  in  later  times,  such  an  example  was  furnished  in  the  revered 
character  of  Milton,  whose  high  wrought  personal  virtues  gave  the 
tone  of  inspiration  to  whatever  he  wrote  —  to  his  ephemeral 
pamphlets  on  politics,  not  less  than  to  his  Paradise  Lost. 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    'PICTURE    SYSTEM'    OF 

EDUCATION. 

Mr  WooDBRiDGE,  —  In  this  day  of  pictures,  when  many  are 
-anxiously  inquiring  —  Where  will  these  ihi/igs  end? — every  friend 
of  children  ought  to  reflect  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  picture  sys- 
tem, and  the  ultimate  tendencyofintroducing  them  into  school  books. 

In  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  pictures,  there  are  two  opinions. 
One  class  of  men,  and  their  number  is  not  small,  believe  that  all 
pictures  are  useless.  They  do  not  regard  them  as  positively  «itt- 
chievousy  except  in  so  far  as  they  engross  the  attention  and  time  of 
the  young,  and  encroach  upon  the  contents  of  the  purse.  Could 
some  parents  have  the  full  quota  of  labor,  which  their  mistaken 
views  of  education  or  their  avarice  demands  of  their  child,  and 
could  the  pictures  be  afforded  gratis,  they  would  have  nothing  to  sav. 

Another  class  believe  in  the  utility  oi  pictures,  but  differ  greatlv 
in  their  views  of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  should  be  carriea. 
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SonM  suppose  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  mere  illustration 
of  science ;  others  tliink  they  may  be  studied,  as  so  many  lessons 
of  themselves.  There  are  some,  ako,  who  would  use  engravings 
of  t  good  character  to  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the 
liabits  of  attention  and  obseryation. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  father,  who  selects  from  books  and 
periodicals  the  best  engravings  he  can  find,  pastes  them  into  a 
book,  .and  presents  them  to  his  infants,  as  soon  as  they  will  pay 
tbem  the  least  attention.  He  has  found  that  when  they  come  to 
go  abroad  among  objects  of  which  they  have  before  seen  repre- 
lentatioDS,  they  observe  them  with  much  more  interest  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Besides  this,  they  return  to  the  study 
of  their  pictures  on  a  future  occasion,  with  new  interest  and  in- 
creased delight.  Sometimes  the  mere  infant  will  study  its  picture 
book  silently,  for  an  hour  together. 

Again,  there  is  another  and  a  very  numerous  and  increasing  class 
of  the  community,  whose  great  object,  in  the  use  of  engravings, 
leems  to  be  to  amuse  All  books,  papers,  periodicals,  school- 
loomsy  and  even  parlors  are  to  be  strewed  in  profusion  with  pic- 
tures, not  so  much  to  illustrate  science,  or  cultivate  taste,  imagina- 
tWD,  or  the  mental  faculties,  as  to  please ;  or  as  some  of  them  say, 
^  to  make  children  happy.'  They  are  willing  they  should  study, 
but  the  objects  to  which  they  would  have  their  attention  directed, 
aie  only  such  as  can  be  observed  and  studied  as  mere  play.  They 
are  wholly  opposed  to  pressing  upon  the  juvenile  attention,  that 
which  is  not  first  made  alluring  by  pictures,  or  conversation,  W 
both. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  this  portion  of  the  community, 
a  considerable  number  of  writers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
art  of  juvenile  book-making.  All  children's  books,  even  those  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  for  the  gravest  purposes,  must  be  highly 
embellished,  often  with  the  richest  engravings.  Ordinary  cuts  will 
not  answer.  And  books  without  any  cuts,  meet  with  a  reception 
still  less  favorable. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  forwarded  the  picture 
system  is  the  popular  author  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Peter 
Parley.  This  author,  while  he  has  written  some  books  in  a  most 
excellent  style,  and  led  many  minds  into  the  same  track,  has  pub- 
Hshed  others  which,  were  it  not  for  their  engravings,  would  neither 
instnjct,  or  amuse ;    and  some  which  would  obviously  mislead. 

Those  who  measure  everything  by  what  they  call  its  utility^ 
declaim  loudly  against  all  this.  ^  Let  the  course  be  pursued  a 
few  years  longer,'  say  they,  '  and  our  youth  are  ruined.'  *  Even 
DOW,'  they  continue  to  observe, '  children  will  not  read  as  they  once 
did.     If  a  book  is  not  ^  full  of  pretty  pictures/  it  is  untouched. 
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Even  a  school  book  Tirhich  does  not  abound  with  them,  has  no 
charms.' 

But  the  evil,  it  is  added,  has  gone  further.  They  will  not  study 
anything,  however  beautified^  as  they  once  did.  The  book  which 
is  set  off  with  the  finest  engravings,  is  not  now  studied  with  half 
the  intensity  of  interest  with  which  books  were^  thirty  yean  ago, 
which  had  no  pictures.  When  just  received,  the  pictures  are  nrn 
over  hastily,  and  perhaps,  some  of  the  shortest  stories  or  articles 
partially  perused.  It  is  then  thrown  aside  ;  or  if  its  lessons  are 
resumed,  it  is  only  as  drudgery,  or  with  the  same  disrelish  witb 
which  the  epicure  returns  to  plain  food,  after  having  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  on  delicacies. 

It  is  insisted  that  even  adults  are,  in  some  measure,  affected 
with  the  same  form  of  mental  disease.  The  cry  for  short  chap- 
ters, in  the  gravest  works  and  on  the  eravest  subjects,  short  arti- 
cles in  the  newspaper  and  the  magazme,  short  prayers  and  short 
sermons,  is  supposed  to  be  increased,  if  it  is  not  produced,  by  the 

Eicture  system.     Nothing  will  go  down  now,  we  are  told,  till  it  is 
ighly  seasoned,  to  please  the  caprice  of  a  capricious  palate  and 
stomach. 

While,  however,  we  admit  the  justness  of  many  of  these  views, 
and  regret  the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  any  disposition  to 
confound  study  and  play,  —  business  and  relaxation,  —  we  cannot 
admit  that  all  the  mischief  alluded  to  arises  from  this  source  —  the 
picture  mania.  We  believe  that  the  injudicious  portions  of  Parley's 
books,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  have  had  their  influence. 
But  wc  believe  that  much  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  all  this,  even 
in  the  domestic  and  social  habits.  Artificial  wants  have  multiplied 
disproportionally  to  the  means  which  most  families  enjoy  of  grati- 
fying them.  This  involves  parents  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  occu- 
pation, which  leaves  neither. time,  nor  strength,  nor  disposition  for 
thought.  Sometimes  several  occupations  are  followed.  Almost 
nothing  is  read  but  the  newspaper  ;  and  nothing  but  business,  and 
fashions,  and  amusements,  conversed  upon.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  so  unfavorable,  how 
can  the  love  of  knowledge  or  the  habit  of  thought  be  implanted  ? 
Or  if  implanted  by  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  how  can  it  thrive  ? 
When  we  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  most  families  in  this 
busy,  money-making,  money-seeking,  community,  —  even  chris- 
tian families  —  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unwillingness  to  study, 
of  which  so  many  of  our  most  thorough  teachers  of  common,  sab- 
bath, and  high  schools  complain.  There  is  room,  it  seems  to  roe, 
to  account  for  it  all,  were  there  no  serious  charges  to  bring  against 
the  picture  system.  And  I  am  even  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
picture  system,  is  only  the  natural  but  noxious  growth  of  a  sdl 
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already  prq>ared  by  parental  mistake  and  nedect.  Still  its  ten- 
dency, in  some  instances,  whether  it  shall  be  found  to  sustain  the 
relation  of  cause  or  of  effect,  is  most  unhappy:  and  it  becomes  the 
intellectual  no  less  than  the  moral  guardians  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  arrest  the  evil,  if  possible  —  before  it  bears  off  like  a  mighty 
flood,  every  vestige  of  that  national  character  for  which  we 
were  once  preembent.  X. 


[Fortho  Aooalf  of  Edneatioo.] 

COMMON    S.CUOOLS    AND    COATMON    EDUCATION. 

HO.  ir. 

READING    AND    STUDY. 

In  my  last  number  I  addressed  myself  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  importance  of  continuing  and  perfecting  our  educa- 
tbn  by  continuing  the  habits  of  observation  which  we  began  in  in- 
fancy, and  thus  of  gaining  experience.  I  closed  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  readings  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience 
of  others,  as  well  as  to  guide  and  correct  our  own  observations. 
By  resorting  to  books  we  may  gain  more  than  a  thousand  lives  would 
enable  us  to  acquire  by  personal  observation  ;  and  may  learn  much 
that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  except  from  the  records  of  the  past. 
However  great  the  value  we  place  on  experience,  it  cannot 
then  be  complete  without  books.  It  is  idle  to  despise  book  learn- 
ing. Be  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  you  know  enough  to  neglect 
what  others  have  learned  before  you.  If  your  own  Observation 
and  Experience  are  worth  something,  the  Observation  and  Expe- 
rience of  others  are  worth  much  more  ;  and  your  own  is  mainly 
valuable  because  it  prepares  you  to  learn  by  that  of  others.  If  a 
man  tri//,  he  may  improve  by  his  own ;  but  if  he  mil,  he  may 
improve  a  thousand  fold  more  by  a  due  use  of  the  Experience  and 
Ooservation  of  others.  He  may  see  with  ten  thousand  eyes,  work 
with  ten  thousand  hands,  and  have  ten  thousand  lives,  who  by 
readings  does  in  one  single  life,  take  in  as  far  as  he  can,  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  other  men  of  his  own  and  all  past  times.  This 
is  true  certainly  to  us,  who  have,  in  our  own  English  language,  a 
key  to  the  whole  store  of  ancient  and  modern  wisdom. 

Vet,  to  the  knowledge  and  skill,  which  may  be  derived  from 
books,  your  own  observation  and  experience  must  prepare  the  way. 
It  is  only  by  your  own,  that  you  can  understand  and  apply  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  others.  Without  it  you  may  read, 
either  to  forget,  or  only  to  retain  a  mass  of  lumber  in  disorder  and 
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confusion.  If  you  rightly  use  your  own  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  you  will  be  prepared  to  survey  every  subjed 
to  which  you  may  wish  to  apply  the  observation  and  experience  ol 
others :  and  in  every  case,  will  but  enlarge  by  books,  the  kno^ 
edge  which,  without  them,  you  have  begun  to  obtain.  Thus  the 
knowledge  accessible  without  books,  prepares  us  for  that  wfaicli 
books  afford,  and  that  afforded  by  books  does  but  direct,  guide, 
extend,  and  perfect,  that  which  is  gained  without  them.  What  is 
Arithmetic,  but  calculation  perfected  from  our  first  thoughts  oi 
number  and  quantity  :  from  our  first  observation  and  experiment 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  two  from  three  leave  one  ?  What 
is  Geography  but  extending  the  knowledge  of  place,  which  you 
gained  in  the  first  observations  and  experiments  of  infancy  and 
childhood  ;  — or  Chemistry,  but  a  nicer,  fuller  view  of  the  secret 
principles  of  nature,  of  which  you  have  taken  some  notice  in  the 
growth  and  decay  of  plants  and  animals,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  water 
and  steam,  in  soap-making,  bread-niaking,  boiling,  baking,  brew- 
ing ;  —  in  the  most  common  operations  of  nature  and  art  ?  Or 
what  is  Natural  History,  but  a  fuller  view  of  what  you  have  observ- 
ed of  the  forms,  structure,  habits,  relations  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals around  you  ;  —  or  Natural  Philosophy,  but  the  science  which 
you  put  in  practice  in  every  motion  of  your  body  —  which  you  ap- 
ply, or  see  applied,  in  all  the  labors  and  arts  of  life  ?  The  hoe, 
the  plough,  the  spade,  the  well-sweep,  or  wheel,  or  pump,  are  all 
concerned  in  Natural  Philosophy,  as  truly  as  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery, moved  by  water  or  steam.  What  again  is  History,  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times,  but  a  larger  view  of  what  you  have  taken 
notice  of,  in  yourselves  or  others  ?  Certainly  '  book  knowledge  * 
is  the  best  aid  to  knowledge  without  books  ;  and  knowledge  with- 
out books  the  best  aid  to  '  book  knowledge.'  Man  cannot  be  wise 
according  to  the  capacity  of  his  rational  nature,  without  the  wis- 
dom of  other  men.  Neither  can  the  wisdom  of  other  men  make 
that  man  wise,  who  brings  not  what  he  reads,  to  the  test  of  his 
own  observation  and  experience. 

But  reading  brings  you  to  more  than  the  experience  and  obser* 
vation  of  other  men  and  other  times.  One  book  there  is,  rich  in 
the  history  of  men  —  of  individuals  and  nations,  —  which  with  that 
history,  reveals  all  that  most  concerns  man  to  know ;  as  the  word 
of  Him  who  knoweth  all  things.  The  Bible  reveals  the  great 
principles  of  our  duty  and  welfare,  now  and  forever,  more  clearly 
than  we  could  find  them  out  by  any  length  of  existence  —  or  by 
the  history  of  men  and  nations  for  any  duration  of  their  being,  ft 
gives  the  experience  and  observation  of  men,  as  far  as  it  can,  and 
then  supplies  the  defect  of  that  communication,  from  the  stores  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge.    Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  can 
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learn  something  from  our  own  observation  and  experience  ; — that 
we  can  learn  something  from  the  observation  and  experience  of 
others ;  but  more  thankful  still  for  the  word  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  which  meeting  what  we  have  felt  and  seen,  is,  in  matters 
of  our  highest  need,  above  and  beyond  all  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  men.     The  Bible  is  to  us,  what  the  instruction  of 
Earents  is  to  their  children ;  or  of  teachers  to  their  pupils,  or  of 
ooks  of  science  to  beginners.     It  meets  us  with  lessons  suited  to 
our  observation  and  experience,  and  requires  our  faith  in  the  as- 
cending steps  which  it  opens  before  us.     We  listened  to  our  parents 
when  they  opened  before  us  the  path  of  life.     We  followed  our 
teacher,  and  our  book,  when  we  were  required  to  believe  in  the 
numerous   principles  of  science,  until   our    faith   was   turned  to 
knowledge  in  our  progress.     Let  us  in  like  manner  proceed  from 
our  observation  and  experience  of  good  and  evil,  to  learn  what  the 
Infinitely  Wise  leaches  us  in  regard  to  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come, 
until  at  length  our  religious   faith  may  be  turned  to  knowledge. 
In  order,  however,  to  the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  our 
reading  must  be  studj/^  or  rather  observation.   All  men  grow  up  and 
live  amidst  opportunities  of  observation  and  experience,  but  with 
what  different  results!  How  little,  for  the  most  part,  do  they  learn.  So 
multitudes  read  —  with  as  little  profit,  as  if  they  read  not.     They 
read  thousands  of  pages  in  a  year,  tens  of  thousands  in  their  life 
time,  yet  grow  very  little  or  no  wiser.     They  had  eyes  and  no  eyes, 
alike  in  all  their  intercourse  with  men  and  things,  and  in  all  their 
perusal  of  books.     They  neither  think  nor  act  to  better  purpose, 
lor  themselves  or  others,  for  all  they  have  seen,  felt   or  read. 
What  a  pity  to  live  so  long,  to  see,  hear,  feel,  try,  and  read  so 
much  in  vain  ! —  as  if  a  child  after  two  years  activity  and  diligence, 
weretoremain  still  like  an  infant  of  a  month  old  ! — or  as  if  a  youth 
after  being  schooled  a  dozen  years,  would  be  found  with  no  more 
knowledge  and  skill  than  a  child  of  two  years  old  !  What  a  pity  — 
after  the  observation  and  expi^rience  and  reading  of  fifty  years  — 
to  have  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  mere 
young  man  !    In  order  to  make  reading  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  by  it  to  perfect  observation  and  experience,  you  must  study 
Let  me  give  an  instance  which  will  make  my  meaning  plain. 

Shppose  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  take  the  Arithmetic  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  a  small  book,  of  two  hundred  pages.  He  can  easily 
read  it  through  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  would  this  reading  do  him 
my  good?  Why  has  he  gained  nothing  by  reading  his  Arithmetic 
through  in  two  days  —  every  word  and  figure  —  from  beginning  to 
end  ?  Plainly,  because  he  has  not  studied  it.  He  must  indeed 
rtad  his  Arithmetic,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  reading  which  he  cannot  fin- 
lib  io  two  days.    He  canoot  read  it  to  purpose  without  taking 
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months  ibr  the  task ;  and  even  then  he  must  study  it ;  that  is,  he 
must  read  it  with  such  attention  and  in  such  oraer  that  he  may 
understand  what  he  reads,  with  such  repetitian  as  will  fix  in  htf 
mind  what  he  reads,  and  with  such  reflection  as  shall  enable  him 
to  use  his  knowledge.  The  same  course  is  required,  in  all  books, 
if  we  would  read  to  purpose — ^if  by  reading  we  would  become  wiser 
and  better.  All  books  will  not  require  equal  time,  or  attention, 
or  repetition,  or  reflection  ;  but  each  must  have  its  share ;  or  hun- 
dreds of  books  may  be  read  in  vain. 

Nothing  can  be  learned,  no  art  can  be  acquired,  without  atten^ 
tion.  Nothing  has  been.  In  infancy  you  gave  attention  to  the 
voice,  that  you  might  hear  exactly  the  words  you  would  understand, 
and  learn  to  speak ;  and  to  the  lips  and  tongue  and  mouth,  that 
you  might  see  exactly  the  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech.  You 
gave  attention  when  you  learned  to  write,  or  read,  or  cypher.  At 
this  moment,  I  am  taking  a  lesson  on  the  importance  of  attention* 
I  am  sitting  in  a  room  where  a  Music  teacher  is  giving  lessons  on 
the  Piano-Forte,  without  giving  attention'  But  just  now,  I  heard 
the  pupil  say,  '  I  had  to  stop  and  think,'  i.  e.  '  I  had  to  give  at* 
tention.  Now  the  Piano  rings  again.  But  hark !  the  teacher's 
voice.  ^  You  are  wrong,  you  did  not  attend,  you  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  you  must  give  attention.^ 

But  to  attention  you  must  add  repetition ;  you  must  do  over 
and  over  again  ;  you  must  practice  until '  practice  makes  perfect** 
You  must  repeat  observation,  experience  and  reading,  until  the 
truth  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  habit  fixed. 
.  But  attention  and  repetition  must  be  in  such  order  as  is  fitted  to 
the  condition  of  the  faculties.  The  child  must  not  attempt  what 
is  suited  only  to  manhood,  nor  the  ignorant  what  is  suited  only  to 
the  more  learned.  The  first  lesson  in  Arithmetic  should  not  be 
the  rule  of  three,  or  the  square  root ;  and-  if  it  be,  attention  and 
repetition  will  be  in  vain.  The  first  attempt  of  an  apprentice 
should  not  be  to  make  the  article  which  belongs  only  to  a  master  . 
of  the  trade.  The  reading  book  of  a  novice  should  not  be  that 
which  cannot  be  understood  without  years  of  previous  study.  ^  I 
bought,'  said  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men,  <  when  1 
was  in  college.  Young's  Night  Thoughts  and  tried  to  read  them, 
and  gave  them  up  in  despair  because  I  could  not  comprehend 
them.  I  laid  them  by  several  years,  and  read  them  at  length  with 
ease  and  great  delight,  because  my  mind  had  become  prepared.' 
Read  then,  —  study  then,  —  in  order.  Let  the  next  be  indeed  the 
next. 

^  The  purest  way  for  a  learner,'  says  Locke, '  is  not  to  advance 
by  jumps  and  large  strides, — let  that  which  he  sets  himself  to 
learn  next,  be  indeed  the  next ;  i.  e.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  whit 
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be  already  knows  as  possible ;  let  it  be  distinct,  but  not  remote 
fiomit.  Let  it  be  ntw^  and  what  be  did  not  know  before,  that  the 
understanding  may  advance ;  but  let  it  be  as  little  at  once  as  may  be, 
that  its  advances  may  be  clear  and  sure.  AH  the  ground  that  it 
gets  in  this  way,  it  will  hold.  This  distinct  and  gradual  growth  in 
knowledge  is  firm  and  sure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it,  in  every 
step  of  its  progression,  in  an  easy  and  orderly  train.' 

But  to  attention — repetition— order — reflection  must  be  added, in 
order  to  profit  by  observation,  experience  and  reading.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  much  reflection  there  is  in  infancy,  or  how  much 
it  aids  infant  observation  and  experience,  because  every  one  forgets 
that  early  portion  of  his  own  life.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  infants  must 
improve  themselves  as  rational  creatures,  i.  e.  by  the  exercise  of 
their  thoughts.  This  explains  the  twofold  improvement  which 
we  perceive,  viz.  in  each  particular  matter  which  they  learn,  and 
in  those  rational  powers  which  at  every  moment  must  direct  their 
observation  and  experience.  The  infant  on  its  mother's  lap,  or  on 
the  floor,  looking,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling,  trying  its  hands 
and  feet,  is  not  a  mere  animal ;  neither  does  it  belong  to  the  idle- 
minded  class  of  human  beings,  which  is  made  up  always  of  its  el- 
ders. Its  mind  is  as  busy  as  its  body  ;  while  it  inwardly  reflects 
upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  all  it  meets  with. 

In  infancy  (let  us  be  thankful  for  the  wise  arrangement  of  heav- 
en), reflection  is  spontaneous.  If  it  is  not  a  contradiction  to  say 
so,  God  has  given  to  infancy  the  instinct  of  willing  and  active 
thoughts,  which  ceases  not  until  reason  has  grown  strong  enough 
for  free  thought,  choice,  decision.  Thenceforth,  it  must  invigorate 
and  perpetuate  itself.  Reflection  must  thenceforth  exist  of  choice 
decision,  and  self-government.     The  field  of  observation  and  ex- 

Erience  must,  in  a  word,  be  voluntarily  studied.     All  books  of 
owledge  must  be  studied.     The   book  of  revelation  must  be 
studied,  with  attention,  repetition,  just  order,  and  with  the  reflec- 
tk>n  of  reasonable  beings,  tl)at  we  may  learn  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  all  that  comes  before  us. 

What  shall  we  say  now,  of '  common  schools  and  common  educa- 
tion ?'  Are  not '  men  and  things  '  before  the  *  people,'  and  may  not 
each  one  improve  without  limit,  by  observation,  and  experience,  and 
reading  ?  What  else.can  hinder  any  one,  but  his  having  eyes  and 
DO  eyes,  ears  and  no  ears,  senses  and  no  senses,  faculties  and  no 
Acuities,  books  of  every  science  and  no  reading,  and  no  studying, 
the  book  of  books  and  no  heart  to  search  it,  to  meditate  upon  it 
and  apply  to  their  proper  use  the  blessed  principles  it  contains  ? 
Alas,  what  is  liberty  to  the  idle-minded  1 — what  the  privilege  of 
being  an  American  and  a  Republican,  to  those  who  will  not  im- 
prove by  observation,  experience  and  reading?    What  the  blessing 
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of  being  rational  and  imraortaly  to  those  who  will  not  seek  ibe 
wisdom  of  reasonable  and  immortal  beings  ? 


[For  tbo  Anoalf  of  Edueatioa.] 
SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 


Much  has  been  said,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  importance  of 
School  Libraries.  Like  every  other  proposed  innovation  upcm 
ancient  usage,  they  have  had,  and  still  have,  both  advocates  and 
opponents. 

Their  opponents  insist  that  children  read  by  far  too  much 
already ;  that  he  would  be  doing  them  more  good  who  should 
lessen  the  amount  of  their  reading  than  he  who  should  increase  it. 
That  the  reading  of  so  many  books  will  increase  the  feverish  state 
of  the  mindy'aheady  too  visible,  and  draw  off  the  attention  from 
severer  studies. 

The  friends  of  school  libraries  say,  that  instead  of  interfering 
with  other  studies,  facts  show  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
general  progress  will  be  the  greater  for  it ;  and  that  a  good  library 
proves,  in  some  measure,  a  substitute  —  a  cheap  one  too,  —  lor 
vicious  amusements. 

Now  is  it  not  obvious  that  both  of  these  views  may  be  correct  ? 
Admit  that  children  read  too  much,  is  this  an  argument  against 
furnishing  them  with  a  new  set  of  books,  better  assorted  and  selected, 
and  might  not  this  course,  under  judicious  management  by  parents 
and  teachers,  secure  the  great  point  which  the  opponents  of  libra- 
ries suppose  is  defeated,  that  of  leading  them  to  read  better  books, 
and  fewer  in  number;  and  at  the  same  time,  reading  them  more 
thoroughly  ?  Admit,  too,  the  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  ;  i^ 
there  any  way  of  correcting  it  but  by  appropriate  food  or  remedies, 
applied  to  the  mind  itself? 

To  starve  the  mental  stomach  entirely,  —  will  it  not  be  to  induce 
excess  at  the  first  opportunity  ?  Surely  there  is  a  medium  between 
starvation  and  gluttony.  And  will  not  school  libraries,  well  select- 
ed, with  a  reference  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  tendency,  be 
most  likely  to  correct  that  morbid  or  feverish  tendency  in  the 
public  taste,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  too  obvious  ? 

The  points  of  difficulty  will  be,  in  making  the  selection  and 
the  loans.  How  to  contrive  a  plan  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
pupils  whose  rights  are  equal,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  each 
mdividual,  at  each  drawing,  die  book  best  adapted,  at  that  period, 
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lo  promote  Ms  mental  and  moral  progress,  is  do  easy  task.  But 
if  this  can  be  overcome  —  (and  under  the  guidance  of  judicious 
teachers  it  probabljF  may)  the  effects  of  School  Libraries  must  it  is 
believed  be  most  happy. 

Teachers^  Libraries  have  been  long  ago  recommended.  In  this 
day  of  fancied  improvement  in  Education  it  is  strange  that  a  sub-^ 
ject  like  this  should  require  to  be  urged  ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  its  necessity.  In  making  this  remark  in  this 
place  it  was  our  object  to  suggest  the  importance  of  adding  to  each 
school  library  for  the  pupils,  a  few  books  for  teaehers.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  not  a  very  large  number  specially  intended  for 
them.  If  every  school  cannot  afford  even  this  small  number,  let 
the  Library  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  the  Lyceum  library,  contain 
tbem,  and  let  teachers  have  access  to  their  use.  We  believe,  too, 
that  most  teachers  would  derive  great  aid  in  fulfilling  their  arduous 
and  responsible  task,  by  reading  the  books  designed  for  their  pu- 
pib*  It  often  happens  that  a  parent  or  a  teacher  will  derive  quite 
18  much  benefit  from  a  well  written  book  for  children,  as  from  one 
designed  for  his  own  use.  He  will  also  be  prepared,  in  this  way, 
to  converse  with  those  pupils  who  read  them,  and  ascertain  how 
thorough  has  been  the  perusal. 

These  remarks  on  School  Libraries  were  elicited  by  reading,  in 
the  Lynn  Weekly  Messenger,  an  account  of  the  Library  in  a  ward 
of  that  town.  This  library  contained,  at  that  time,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred volumes.  It  was  collected  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of 
individuals  —  often  of  those  who  derived  no  benefit  from  that  par- 
ticular school. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions,  each  scholar  who  is  a  member 
of  the  school,  pays  at  least  one  cent  a  month  ;  and  some  more. 
A  few  books  were  also  presented  to  the  Library  ;  and  during  the 
post  year,  the  committee  contributed  five  dollars. 

Besides  the  library,  the  school  has,  for  two  or  three  years,  been 
famished  with  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  a  blackboard,  maps  and 
charts,  perk)dicals,  &c.  Among  the  maps  and  charts,  mentioned, 
are  fourteen  maps  of  different  counties  on  pasteboard ;  and  among 
the  periodicals,  twenty  copies  of  the  Juvenile  Rambler  were  taken. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  school  to  Geology ;  and  the  pupils  have  collected  many 
specimens,  both  in  Lynn  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  stated,  that  a  third  part  more  knowledge  is  acquired,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  since  the  use  of  a  library,  apparatus,  periodi- 
cals, 8^c.  '  Most  of  the  scholars  feel  a  deep  interest  in  perusing 
the  library  books,  and  are  able  to  give  a  pretty  correct  account  of 
their  contents.' 

We  are  sorry  the  writer  does  not  state  the  manner  of  distribu- 
ting the  books,  as  we  conceive  that  much  of  their  usefulness  will 
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depend  on  this  circumstance ;  and  facts  of  this  kind,  as  afibrdia|[ 
the  results  of  experience,  are  highly  useful.  But  without  this,  the 
account  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  sub- 
ject we  had  selected  for  our  remarks^  but  deserves,  of  itself,  a  place 
in  the  '  Annals  of  Education.' 


CHALMERS'  REMARKSON  THE  LOCALSYSTEM. 

A  work  was  published  in  numbers,  several  years  since,  by  Dr 
Chalmers,  entitled,  *  The  Christian  and  Civil  Economy  of  large 
Towns',  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  good,  in  any  form,  to  a  large  population.  He  urges,  that 
whether  we  attempt  to  supply  the  bodily  necessities  of  men,  or 
their  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  it  is  important  to  adopt  a  local 
system.  He  proposes,  that  in  all  beneficent  efforts,  a  town  or  city 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  should  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  an  individual,  or  committee,  to  be  explored  and  supplied 
as  the  object  may  require.  The  general  and  obvious  advantages 
are;  that  in  this  way  all  the  suffering  or  want  will  be  discovered, — 
that  none  will  be  neglected  for  want  of  some  responsible  agent  — 
that  the  agents  themselves  will  feel  deeper  interest  in  a  field  which 
they  cultivate  constantly  and  permanently,  —  that  they  will  be- 
come better  qualified  by  their  knowledge  of  the  people  to  operate 
in  the  best  manner,  —  and  that  they  will  have  a  great  advantage,  m 
gaining  the  confidence  and  affections  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  conversant. 

The  plan  was  applied  in  Glasgow,  to  the  subject  of  instruction 
both  in  Sunday  and  day  schools  for  the  poor  ;  and  in  looking  over 
our  papers,  we  find  the  following  summary  of  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, mad6  by  Dr  Chalmers,  at  Edinburgh,  in  conversation  with  the 
Editor,  several  years  since.  We  present  them  to  our  readers  as 
they  were  noted  at  the  time, 

'  The  Local  System  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  searches  every  cor- 
ner, and  brings  every  child  under  its  influence.  It  is  cultivating  a 
small  portion  of  ground  thoroughly^  instead  of  scattering  the  seed 
over  a  large  tract.  It  is'givingan  example  otwhat  culture  can  do^ 
to  stimulate  all  around  to  action.  It  has  the  advantage  of  prox- 
imity. It  enlists  the  gregarious  feeling  in  its  support.  It  flatters 
the  pride  of  the  parent,  or  conciliates  his  good  will.  It  is  genci- 
rally  effectual  in  bringing  out  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  teachable 
population  of  the  whole  two  hundred  inhabitants.'  *  There  are 
oabbath  scboob  of  thirty  children*,  generally  one  to  every  district.' 
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'One  teacher  is  employed  for  each  school,  usnallj  aD  humble 
maa.    He  is  found  fully  sufficient.    If  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  cannot  be  obtained,  begin  with  a  smaller  district,  and  extend.' 
'  It  is  not  made  the  great  o^ect  to  cultivate  the  memory.   On  this 
ground,  Dr C.  prefers  Watts's  Catechism.   He  would  nevercarry  the 
memory  beyond  the  understanding.     Owen's  school  gave  him  new 
views,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  mind.     He  does  not  see  any 
ground  for  continuing  in  religion  the  rote  system,  which  is  abandoned 
on  other  subjects.    He  does  not  require  over  one  verse  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  Sunday.     As  to  storing  the  mind  with  passages, 
be  believes  learning  a  verse,  or  reading  a  chapter  daily  will  be 
as  efiectual  in  furnishing  topics.     He  does  not  see  the  advantage  of 
continuous  narrative.* 

•There  are  four  day  schools,  (in  Glasgow)  on  this  plan,  two  of 
which  are  devoted  to  reading.  Two  others  are  commercial  schools, 
iod  teach  writing  and  accounts.  Each  master  is  compelled  to 
spend  four  hours  daily  for  his  school  in  these  branches.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  has  the  building  to  use  for  instruction 
in  other  branches,  and  the  people  are  thus  led  on  to  the  higher 
grades  of  instruction.' 


[For  Uie  Annala  of  Education.] 
HINTS    TO    YOUNG    TEa'cHERS. 

NO.    II. 

Before  [  proceed  to  speak  of  my  individual  experience,  —  on 
one  subject,  I  would  earnestly  address  youthful  teachers. 

There  is  a  common,  and  at  a  first  and  cursory  view,  a  very 
natural  opinion,  prevalent  among  men,  that  the  respectability, 
dignity,  and  even  importance  of  an  Instructor,  depend  on  the  stud- 
ies, and  the  ages  of  his  pupils,  consequently,  that  those  who  fit  boys 
for  college,  or  instruct  young  persons  in  the  superior  branches  of 
education,  are  highest  on  the  scale  of  teachers  ;  and  that  the  younger 
the  children,  and  the  less  they  learn,  the  less  important  and  dignified 
B  the  station  they  enjoy. f      Now  I  would  beg  leave  to  reverse  this. 

*  The  thought  saggested  hy  his  remarks  was,  that  a  principle  deeply 
rooted  in  the  uaderstanding  or  the  conscience,  is  more  likely  to  be  efficacious 
dian  a  sentence  imprinted  on  the  memory.  The  radiations  from  a  single  point  of 
tnith  or  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  will  produce  more  valuable  light,  than  the 
ooiaiiig,  interfering  rays  from  ^many.  —  Ed. 

f  A  short  time  after  I  opened  a  school,  composed  of  quite  young  children,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  intelligent  friend  who  was  preceptor  of  a  large 
fenliiary  hi  the  West,  in  which  I  found  the  following  romark : '  lam  sorry  to  hear 
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order ;  —  and  1  trust  the  reasons  I  can  oiler,  with  examples  I  may 
hereafter  adduce,  will  suffice  to  show,  that  the  opinion,  is  not  only 
a  false  one,  but  pregnant  with  danger  and  mischief,  not  only  to 
the  teacher  but  to  the  taught. 

As  a  comparison,  though  a  most  imperfect  and  inadequate  one, 
let  us  suppose  the  artizans  employed  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  building  were  told,  or  persuaded  themselves,  that  their  office 
was  a  very  humble  or  unimportant  one  —  that  as  they  only  worked 
on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  great  design,  and  on  parts  which  when 
the  edifice  was  completed,  would  no  longer  be  visible,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  take  particular  pains  with  their  work,  except  to  ac- 
complish it  as  quickly  as  they  can  —  in  what  manner^  is  of  little 
importance.  But  is  not  the  whole  superstructure  to  be  raised  upon 
this  very  foundation  ?  Are  not  the  form  and  size  of  the  building 
determined  by  it :  and  does  not  its  strength,  and  duration,  and  value, 
depend  greatly,  if  not  entirely  upon  it  ?  This,  however,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  is  a  very  imperfect  comparison,  for  the  ma- 
son may  perhaps  go  through  his  task,  and  perform  it  well,  without 
knowing  the  whole  design  of  which  his  work  makes  a  part  ;  he 
may  do  it  mechanically,  and  with  his  attention  confined  to  it  alone. 
But  the  teacher  of  young  children  should  see  the  whole  course  before 
them  ;  he  should  have  a  clear  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  the  edifice  which  he  is  assisting  to  raise.     He  is,  in  com- 

you  are  devoting  your  timo  pnd  talents  to  an  A  B  C  school ;  you  mis^ht  do  Bome- 
thing  better.'  By  this  time  I  was  just  beginning  to  find  out  what  an  A  B  C  school 
was,  or  rather  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be;  and  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I 
answered  my  correspondent  accordingly. 

[Thitt  our  readers  may  know  something  more  of  our  correspondent,  we  subjoin 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter. 

,  *  I  have  loiigsince  given  up  the  labors,  and  the  trials,  and  the  privileges,  and  the 
rewards  peculiar  to  school  keeping,  circumstances  having  rendered  it  as  impera- 
tive a  duty  to  resign  as  to  assume  it.  The  occupations  in  which  I  am  at  present 
engaged,  still  leave  me  some  time  to  devote  to  pursuits  unconnected  with  them; 
an^  1  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  productive  of  something  possibly  useful  to 
others.' 

We  would  add,<that,for  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  view  of  one  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  excitements  and  bustle  of  the  school  room,  and  looks  back,  and 
looks  on  as  a  mere  spectator,  is  to  say  the  least,  not  less  likely  to  be  right  than 
that  of  those  whose  personal  feelinga  are  still  concerned.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  first  sentiment  of  this  article.  We  con- 
sider the  error  it  attacks  as  serious.  We  believe  that  it  must  be  eradicated  bcforo 
our  schools  can  be  placed  on  the  proper  basis.  We  believe  that  careful  observers 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  ten  men  qualified,  as  societyiOow 
b,  to  address  a  public  assembly,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  speaking  with  effect  to 
a  collection  of  children.  And  thus  it  must  ever  be,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  a 
trivial,  easy,  childish  employment — so  long  as  the  foundation  is  deemed  less  im- 
portant than  the  superstructure.  Better  deprive  the  youth  of  competent  instruc- 
tion, than  the  child,  if  either  is  necessary ;  for  the  youth  is  capable  of  Instruotlnf 
himself,  if  the  proper  means  be  placed  In  his  bands.  —  Ed.] 
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parisoD  with  other  teachers,  like  a  traveller  who  should  undertake 
to  point  out  the  way  for  a  great  distance  to  some  stranger  inquiring 
of  him,  when  compared  with  another  who  should  attempt  to  des- 
cribe the  route  to  the  place,  from  one  much  nearer  to  it.   The  first 
certainly  requires  a  far  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  road, 
more  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  journey  as  a  whole,  he  should 
have  a  more   familiar  idea  of  the  objects  in  his  mind's  eye,  and 
more  distinctness  of  delineation  in  his  descriptions  of  them,  than 
one  who  is  preparing  the  stranger  to  go  from  a  shorter  distance,  — 
if,  for  no  other  reason,  because  if  he  should  set  out  on  a  wrong 
track,  he  would  have  the  more  steps  to  retrace.     Though   it  may 
be  justly  said,  that  the  pupil  goes  but  a  small  part  of  his  journey 
by  the  direction  of  his  early  teacher,  yet  during  that  short  time, 
impukes  may  and  ought  to  be  given  him,  which  will  continue  to 
operate  through  life.     The  stimulus  to  many  an  after  important 
step,  to  many  an  excellent  resolution,  or  virtuous-  triumph,  whose 
source  is  hidden  even  from  his  own  perception,  may  arise  from  the 
moral  and  intellectual  incentives  received  at  what  is  called,  in  con- 
tempt, an  A  B  C  school :  and  what  responsibility  does  the  convic- 
tion bring,  that  if  good  seeds  are  not  planted,  some  injurious  ones, 
whose  effects  are  equally  unnoticed  and  unknown  by  the  hand  which 
perhaps  thoughtlessly  scatters,  them  ;  may,  nay  must,  be  implanted? 
No  period  of  our  progress,  however  short,  from  infancy  to  our  graves, 
passes  unmarked  by  some  strong  influences.     They  may  nourish 
and  improve  the  mind,  as  the  dews,  the  rains  and  the  snows  fertil-- 
ize  the  earth  ;  or  they  may  blight  and  destroy  its  best  capacities, 
like  the  worm,  or  the  noxious  vapors  which  prevent  vegetation,  or 
produce  poisonous  plants ;  while  the  causes  are  equally  hidden 
from  all  but  the  great  Creator. 

Certainly,  then,  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  care  of  early  child- 
hood is  all  essential,  and  should  be  intrusted  only  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  its  importance,  and  humbly,  yet  with  confidence,  acknowl- 
edge its  responsibility.  And  yet  how  can  this  be,  if  the  world 
attaches  little  or  no  consequence  to  it ;  if  the  teacher  is  led  to 
think  that  his  first  school  is  merely  a  sort  of  experiment  in  which 
be  may  try  his  hand,  and  that  if  he  finds  himself  successful,  he 
may  hope  for  something  better  and  higher  1  How  can  it  be,  if  pa- 
rents consider  it  of  so  little  importance  as  to  think  and  to  say,  as  I 
have  a  thousand  times  heard  them  ;  — *  Why,  really,  I  cannot  give 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  schooling  of  so  young  a  child  ;'  or,  *  It 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  you  know,  what  school  he  attends 
now,  he  is  so  young.  I  shall  soon  send  him  to  a  higher  one.'  And 
these  observations  were  from  parents,  otherwise  sensible,  intelligent, 
and  deeply  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their  children.    If,  I  say, 
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the  great  mass,  even  among  the  most  cultivated  and  morally  wise 

Eersons,  entertain  such  opinions  as  these,  how  can  different  ones 
e  expected,  from  those  who  undertake  this  comparatively  difficuk 
office  ?  Their  motives  must  necessarily  be  personal  ones,  and 
thou8;h  possibly  of  a  pure  nature,  yet  quite  unconnected  with  the 
degree  of  good  or  evil  they  may  unconsciously  effect.  Other  and 
better  views,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come  afterwards. 

Here  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  '1  do  not  refer  to  <  Infant 
Schools,'  commonly  so  called,  for  their  importance  is  of  a  differ- 
ent order,  and  stands  on  a  different  ground  from  those  of  which  I 
speak,  and  are  besides,  but  of  recent  origin.  1  have  not  sufficiently 
investigated  the  subject  to  speak  of  their  relative  or  even  actual 
value,  though  it  strikes  me  strongly  that  the  parent,  if  capable  and 
favorably  situated^  is  the  fittest  guardian  for  his  child's  tender 
mind,  until  old  enough  to  begin  what  is  termed  school-education ; 
but  if  not',  (and  on  this  point  1  speak  with  confidence,)  at  least  let 
an  Infant  School  be  confined  to  the  infant  age,  to  tliree.or  at  most 
four  years ;  for  I  know,  by  sad  experience,  the  ill  effects  on  the 
minds  of  children  who  have  continued  at  these  schools  long  after 
that  period,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Among  those  things  which  I  learned  only  by  experience,  on  which 
I  would  venture  to  advise  young  teachers,  is  the  importance  of  re- 
ceiving pupils  of  as  nearly  the  same  age  as  possible.  This,  and 
the  following  remarks,  refer,  of  course,  to  private  schools  only. 
I  do  not  mean  exactly  an  equal  number  of  years,  but  I  mean 
only  that  the  elder,  and  younger,  and  middling  classes,  should  not  be 
together  at  the  same  school.  So  convinced  did  I  become,  of  this, 
that  as  I  began  to  instruct  Utile  children,  I  could  never  afterwards 
be  induced  to  take  those  of  more  advanced  age  and  attainments. 
Had  I  done  so,  I  should  certainly  have  given  up  the  younger  ones; 
and  the  facts  which  proved  this  to  my  mind,  I  shall,  perhaps,  here- 
after, be  enabled  to  specify.  Another  plan  which  I  would  advise 
is,  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  number  of  pupils  collected  should 
be.  small  and  limited.  I  know  custom  has  made  it  appear  very 
strange  and  somewhat  preposterous,  perhaps,  thus  to  limit  the  num- 
ber in  a  school  for  young*  children,  but  it  is  because  the  employment 
is  considered  of  such  trifling  importance.  '  Oh  !  you  can  as  well 
teach  thirty,  as  twenty  five  or  twenty,'  is  the  common  remark ;  how 
very  erroneous^  every  conscientious  and  zealous  teacher  can  affirm. 
That  this  plan  is  wondered  or  sneered  at,  is  no  argument  whatever 
against  it,  if  it  be  really  right  and  proper.  Exclusive  of  its  ad- 
vantages in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  (for  there  is  no  common  say- 
ing more  true  than  that,  where  things  are  to  be  had  with  difficultyi 
they  are  most  eagerly  sought,  certainly  by  those  who  reflect  least 
on  the  subjecti  and  these  unhappily,  make  up  the  larger  class  of 
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those  who  send  their  children  to  school,)  there  are  others  I  would 
particularly  desire  to  point  out.     One  is,  that  a  teacher  is  able,  in 
that  case,  to  preserve  much  greater  regularity  and  order  than  where 
the  changes  among  the  pupils  are  incessant,  and  where  new  faces 
are  consequently  ever  interrupting  the  attention  of  the  little  stu- 
dents ;  and  this  order  and  regularity  are  more  necessary  to  the 
well  being  of  a  school  and  its  teacher,  than  either  are  generally 
aware.     Another  weighty  reason  in  favor  of  this  practice,  is,  that 
the  instructor  is  not  obliged  to  class  his   scholars  so  much.     He 
can  pay  more  particular  attention  to  each  mind,  and  discover  its  indi- 
vidual capacity,   corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  for  sometimes  the 
ooe  depends  in  a  great  measure   upon  the  other.     He  will  then  be 
enabled  to  adapt  bis  teaching  to  the  peculiar  need  of  each  little 
intellect,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  demanding  too  much  of  some, 
and  not  enough  of  others. 

It  may  be  said,  and  justly,  I  fear,  that  the  compensation  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  tuition  of  young  children,  is  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  a  Teacher,  unless  he  receives  a  very  large  number. 
To  this,  in  some  respects,  conclusive  argument,  I  would  only  re- 
ply, that  a  reform  in  that  point,  in  prevailing  opinions,  is  very  ne- 
cessary ;  and  that  unless  there  are  some  to  be  found,  properly  in- 
ibrmed  on  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  promulgate  higher  and 
more  correct  views  —  these  views  can,  of  course,  never  be  pro- 
mulgated —  but  fortunately  for  the  teacher,  however  unhappily 
ibr  mankind,  there  are  other  motives  swaying  men,  besides  those 
of  moral  advancement,  if  a  school  be  limited  to  a  small  number, 
it  will  soon  have  the  credit  of  being  what  is  called  a  select  school, 
and  as  fashion  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  those  who  have  no  higher 
ideas  on  the  subject,  —  and  there  are  doubdess  some  who  from  a 
better  motive,  may  really  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  this  se- 
lect school  —  it  will  soon  be  found  that  a  higher  price  is  no  barrier, 
and  rather  a  help  to  success  in  this  respect ;  and  thus  both  objects 
will  be  attained.  Of  course  I  mean  to  imply,  that  the  school  really 
h&s  that  moral  worth  which  will  enable  it  to  maintain  the  stand  it 
assumes,  for,  otherwise,  sooner  or  later  it  will  fall  in  the  opinion,  at 
least,  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  greater 
number  of  schools  have  not  sufficient  worth  to  support  them ;  and 
if  they  stand,  adventitious  causes  must  account  for  the  circum- 
stance. Yet  this  fact  is  a  consequence,  again,  of  the  very  effects 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  and  the  evils  constantly  act  and 
react  on  each  other ;  —  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  to  induce  parents  and  teachers  to  view  the  different  parts 
of  this  important  subject  in  their  true  point  of  light. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  one  more  hint^  while  on  the  subject 
of  selecting  and  arrangbg  the  kind  of  school  of  which  I  speak ; 
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it  is,  that  the  teacher  should  not  take  any  assistants.  The  propri- 
ety of  this  advice  may  at  first  appear  doubtful,  but  I  will  give 
the  reasons  which  appear  to  me  conclusive,  and  then  leave  this 
point,  wilh  the  others  on  which  I  have  been  writing,  to  the  decis- 
ion of  my  readers.  In  the  first  place,  if  my  previous  assertions 
are  correct,  it  would  follow  that  no  assistant  could  be  needed;  since 
a  small,  limited  number,  could  be  readily  managed  by  one  person. 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  uniformity  of  management,  of  disci- 
.pline,  of  culture,  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  young ;  and  even 
supposing  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  manner  of  pursuing  them, 
to  be  equally  good,  allowing  that  the  teachers  perfectly  agree, 
(which,  if  both  were  independent,  conscientious,  and  zealous, 
would  be  very  unlikely)  —  the  very  change,  from  one  to  the  other, 
dissipates  and  puzzles  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  is  oftentimes 
occupied  in  trying  to  find  out  the  road  by  which  the  one  teacher 
came  to  a  conclusion,  as  he  may  see  it  is  a  different  one  from 
that  by  which  he  has  just  been  led  ;  while  the  Instructor,  uncon- 
scious of  this,  is  endeavoring  to  carry  him  on  to  another  point,  or 
showing  him  the  uses  to  be  derived  from  that  he  has  attained. 
This  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  regulations  and  disci- 
pline, and  I  feel  confident,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject, 
that  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is  a  just  one,  —  viz. 
that  one  teacher,  in  such  a  school,  is  better  than  two,  or  a  dozen. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  purport  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  and  animadversions.  My  desire  is  to  show  that 
some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  many  points  of  school  disci- 
pline, instruction,  and  order,  are  erroneous  ;  and  how  and  why  they 
are  so.  The  young  teacher  is  burthened  by  many  difficuhies,  which 
it  requires  all  his  self-command  to  meet,  and  his  every  virtuous  ef- 
fort and  resolution  to  strive  against ;  but  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  aware  of  them,  and  know  which  should  be  attributed  to  his 
own  defective  management,  and  which  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  entire  control,  perhaps,  but  which  may  be  modified  and  their 
consequences  rendered  less  injurious,  if  he  be  aware  of  and  pre- 
pared for  them.  Nor  do  I,  with  regard  to  the  plan  and  outward 
formation  of  the  school,  propose  anything  impracticable,  or  even 
difficult ;  since  I,  myself,  was  enabled  to  effect  it,  with  entire  suc- 
cess ;  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  show  in  a  future  article,  if  I  can  presume  on  the  interest  and 
kind  wishes  of  my  readers. 
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[Fortho  Aniiali  of  EdaoatioD.] 
ON   THE   CONNECTION    OF  LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS. 

It  IS  a  common  saying,  that  every  class  of  society  depends,  for 
some  portion  of  its  happiness,  upon  the  other  classes  of  the  civil 
system  ;  and  that  every  individual,  however  insulated  in  feeling  and 
devoted  to  self,  derives  a  share  of  his  enjoyments  and  advantages 
fifom  his  intercourse  with  others.  This  observation  loses  none  of 
its  force,  when  applied  to  the  different  institutions  for  education, 
through  which  we  pass,  in  the  successive  stages  of  our  progress 
toward  manhood.  The  faults  of  the  Primary  School  are  preserved 
in  the  Academy ;  the  faults  of  the  Academy  extend  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Although  the  professor  who  concentrates  all  his  powers  up- 
on one  subject,  may  feel  superior  to  the  instructor,  whose  efforts  are 
scattered  over  the  humbler  field  of  elementary  science,  it  is  upon 
him  that  he  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  for  the  pleasure 
and  success  of  his  own  labors.  If  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 
be  imparted  in  a  manner  that  excites  the  child's  curiosity,  and  calls 
into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  have  only  to  cherish  the  flame,  that  his  predecessors  have 
kindled.  And  when,  after  an  active  pursuit  of  his  academical 
course,  the  scholar  reaches  the  halls  of  the  University,  the  profes- 
sor will  derive  from  the  animation  and  interest  of  his  pupil,  a  new 
animation,  and  a  new  interest,  in  revealing  to  his  delighted  eye  the 
inner  beauties  of  the  temple,  whose  portal  he  had  but  reached. 
These  also  must  he  leave,  and  mingle  with  the  active  world  that  lies 
beyond.  And  here  the  habits  which,  roughly  formed  in  the  Pri- 
mary School,  were  cherished  in  the  Academy,  and  received  their 
last  culture  and  bent  at  the  University,  will  extend  their  influence 
to  thousands,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  speculation,  in 
the  keen  debates  of  the  bar,  or  the  grave  precepts  of  the  pulpit. 
Some,  who  have  been  guided  by  them  to  professional  eminence, 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  related  to  a  new  gen- 
eration, in  the  solemn  bond  of  parent  and  child.  The  principles 
that  have  influenced  their  own  lives,  will  then  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  their  children;  these,  in  turn,  will  transmit  to  their 
posterity  the  same  rich  legacy  ;  and  thus  the  cord,  that  was  first 
touched  in  the  neglected  hall  of  the  Primary  School,  may  vibrate 
onward  to  remote  posterity. 

The  order  and  arrangement,  therefore,  of  every  institution  for 
education,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every 
class  of  instructors,  as  well  as  to  every  class  of  society  ;  and  he  who 
draws  closest  the  bonds  of  their  natural  union,  will  contribute  most 
to  the  true  interests  of  education.  But  obstacles  and  difficulties 
have  accumulated  to  a  degree,  that  must  defeat  the  eflbrts,  not  only 
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judgment  to  the  urgent  instances  of  parent  and  child,  he   cao 
scarcely  hope  to  receive  his  pupil  once  more  under  his  care.     If 
his  application  fail  at  one  institution  he  will  surely  be  received  at 
another ;  and  thus  under  most  circumstances,  the  student  attains 
his  chief  object —  *  admission  to  College.' 

This  false  and  fatal  preparation,  however,  does  not  depend  more 
upon  an  improper  use  of  the  course  required,  than  upon  some  errors 
inherent  in  the  course  itself.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  a  College 
is  an  institution  in  which  we  can  give  a  more  perfect  and  graceful 
form  to  the  materials  that  have  been  collected  at  school.  No  one 
looks  for  a  perfect  and  extensive  course  of  science,  or  expects  that 
the  student  should  have  acquired  that  discipline  of  mind,  and  ex- 
tent of  information,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  years  of  active 
and  diligent  labor.  But  a  general  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
science,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  Iciading  principles,  a 
foundation  of  rigid  mental  discipline,  a  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  literature,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  feelings  and  nature  of  man, 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  history  of  his  actions,  a  bold,  enlarged, 
inquiring  mind,  —  these  certainly  should  be  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
education. 

From  what  seed  must  they  spring  ? —  A  grammar  rigidly  exacted 
but  seldom   understood,  because   half  its  precepts  can  never  be 
applied  ? — a  text-book  chosen  without  regard  to  the  knowledge  and 
mind  of  the  pupil,  connected  with  facts  of  which  he  has  never 
heard,  referring  to  a  hundred  customs  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant, and  which,  if  it  be  understood  at  all,  must  be  understood  by 
intuition,  because  the  train  of  its  thought  is  too  far  in  advance  of  its 
reader?    Can  a  child  understand  the  orations  of  Cicero,  who  would 
not  understand  the  s])eeches  of  Webster  ?     Can  he  translate  the 
noble  figures  and  labored  expressions  of  Virgil,  when  the  simpler 
diction  of  Dryden  would  be  unintelligible  ?     And  yet  the  subject 
of  Webster's  discourse,  is  also  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  in  the  evening  circle  ;  and  every  idea  is  made  familiar,  by 
allusions  to  objects  and  subjects  that  are  familiar.     The  language 
of  Dryden  is  the   language  of    his  daily  exercises  ;  and  many  of 
its  richest  expressions  are  echoed  in  the  glad  tones  of  his  youthful 
sports,  or  the  free  effusions  of  domestic  intercourse.      But  the 
mind  must  be  familiar  with  facts  themselves,  before  it  can  under- 
stand the  language  that  represents  them  ;  and  no  one  can  wonder 
that  a  child  should  stop,  confused,  before  the  thousand  combinations 
of  language  and  thought,  thai  he  meets  in  the  classics,  while  his  mind 
is  still  occupied  in  collecting  the  simpler  ideas  of  daily  life.     Yet 
this  is  the  situation  of  hundreds  of  our  youth  ;  and  Virgil  and  Cic- 
ero are  given  to  boys,  who,  at  best,  know  but  the  outlines  of  Ro- 
man history,  and  who  must  turn  to  the  dictionary,  or  a  translation. 
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at  every  step.  O !  ye  inconsistencies  of  man,  how  large  a  space  do 
ye  still  occupy  in  the  history  of  his  mind  !  Such  is  the  beginning 
from  which  we  expect  noble  results.  We  scatter  our  seed  to  the 
winds  and  still  look  for  the  blush  of  harvest ;  we  waste  in  discon- 
nected efforts  the  vigor  and  energy  of  life,  and  wonder  that  they 
no  longer  remain,  when  we  have  at  last  discovered  their  true  appli- 
cation. 

We  return  therefore  to  our  first  position,  that  the  connection  be- 
tween school  and  college  is  so  close,  that  every  circumstance  which 
affects  the  one,  must  necessarily  extend  to  the  other.  As  well 
might  we  expect  the  head  to  be  clear,  and  prepared  for  thought, 
while  every  vein  is  burning  with  the  heat  of  fever,  as  that  one  in- 
stitution should  implant  pure  and  vigorous  principles,  while 
another  is  wasting  the  powei-s  of  the  mind,  and  corrupting  the 
sources  of  its  energy .  A  reform,  therefore,  must  be  general,  if  we 
would  make  it  effectual.  It  must  extend  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  University  —  it  must  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  that  im- 
.  portant  period  of  life,  in  which  the  education  of  one  human  being 
IS  directed  by  the  views  of  another. 


ON    THE    STUDY    OF    ANATOMY. 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  note  from  a  gentleman 
at  the  South. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Annalf  of  Education.] 

Some  circumstances  lately  led  my  mind  into  a  train  of  thought, 
some  of  which  were  new  to  me,  and  I  venture  with  unfeigned 
deference,  to  submit  them  to  you  personally,  and  to  your  readers  if 
you  see  fit.  The  subject  of  education  occupies  much  of  my 
musings  ;  and  the  particular  point,  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  subject  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  in- 
struction of  our  children,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
This  may  be  divided  into  many  distinct  branches,  one  of  which  is 
our  material  formation,  which  may  still  again  be  divided  and  subdi- 
vided. I  know  not  to  what  extent.  I  was  thinking  of  the  utility  of 
drawings,  one  example  of  which  we  have  in  *  The  House  I  live  in,' 
in  the  Juvenile  Rambler.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  that  a  real  skel- 
eton, or  parts  of  a  skeleton,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
better  than  the  best  drawings,  and  indeed  the  very  best  kind  of 
apparatus  for  a  school ; —  for  instance  a  hand  and  arm,  a  foot  and  leg, 
or  a  skuU.    I  thought  the  advantage^  of  such  furniture  would  be 
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great  and  various.  It  would  afford  instruction  directly  in  anatomy, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  would  accustom  our  children  to 
contemplate  such  subjects  rationally,  seriously,  and  minutely,  and 
entirely  take  away  that  dread  of  such  things,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  nurses. 

After  I  had  gone  so  far,  I  went  on  with  a  number  of  bold 
inquiries,  quite  new  to  my  own  mind.  Such  as,  would  it  not  be  very 
beneficial,  morally,  religiously,  intellectually,  and  practically,  for 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons,  by  consent  of  their  friends,  and 
their  own  previous  approbation,  to  be  publicly  dissected,  accompa- 
nied with  appropriate  lectures — and  that  all  mystery,  secrecy  and 
reserve  should  be  removed  from  every  department  of  knowledge, 
that  all  might  be  accustomed  to  the  true,  philosophic  examination 
of  every  truth,  every  reality,  every  material  exertion,  and  mode  of 
operation  ;  and  every  relation  which  the  mind  of  the  learner  was 
capable  of  embracing  understandingly.  The  inquiry  is,  whether 
all  things  should  not  be  called  by  correct  and  appropriate  names, 
the  accurate  import  of  which  should  be  generally  known.  And 
whether  this  would  not  have  a  direct  and  strong  tendency  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  increase  holiness  and  goodness,  and  instead  of 
light,  trifling,  and  injurious,  to  make  men  truly  enlightened,  serious, 
and  benevolent ;  and  finally  to  advance  the  race  of  man  with  the 
greatest  possible  celerity,  in  its  destined  career  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement. 

I  have  for  the  moment,  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  answered  all  the 
inquiries  to  my  own  mind,  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  ;  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  I  go  too  far,  must  be  determined  by 
greater  light  and  experience.  But  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  have 
a  favor  to  ask  as  an  individual,  and  an  answer  will,  I  think,  be  of 
public  utility.     Can  such  articles  as  I  first  named,  skeletons  and 

Sarts  of  skeletons,  be  obtained,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  them  ? 
ly  present  design  is  to  have  my  school  room  and  my  dwelling 
furnished  with  every  article  I  can  afibrd,  which  is  calculated  to 
communicate  instruction  concerning  this  wonderful  and  most  inter- 
esting creature,  man.  C.  O. 


We  consider  the  general  object  of  our  correspondent's  commu- 
nication highly  important.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing the  first  plan  proposed,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
vender  of  apparatus,  who  shall  embrace  this  among  the  objects  of 
attention,  will  meet  with  ample  encouragement  and  remuneration. 
We  do  not  know  at  present  any  regular  mode  of  procuring  parts  of 
a  skeleton  ;  but  we  hope  this  communication  will  call  the  attention 
of  medical  gentlemen  to  the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  aid  in  the 
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important  step  in  education.  We  trust  too  that  the  premium  pro- 
p(»ed  by  the  American  Lyceum,  for  a  class-book  on  human  phys- 
iology, to  be  awarded  in  October  next,  will  lead  to  new  interest  on 
tbe  subject,  and  furnish  new  openings  for  efforts  of  this  kind ;  for 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  movers  of  this  plan,  that  the  outlines  of 
Anatomy  as  well  as  of  Physiology  should  be  embraced  in  the  plan, 
as  the  necessary  basis  of  physiological  knowledge,  it  is  not  to  be 
hoped  that  our  schools  would  pursue  these  branches  separately. 

In  order  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  interest  and  simplicity  of 
Anatomy  as  a  study  for  youth,  we  have  added  another  unpub- 
lished lesson  from  <  The  House  i  live  in.' 

In  regard  to  the  publicity  of  dissections,  our  correspondent  is 
stepping  upon  dangerous  ground.  Let  him  remember  that  our 
Creator  has  implanted  within  us  feelings  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
which  are  intended  to  be  the  safeguards  of  moral  purity.  Let 
faim  recollect^  that  the  nations  which  have  broken  down  these 
barriers  against  evil,  have  become  sinks  of  pollution ;  and  that 
chastity  has  not  long  remained,  after  natural  modesty  has  been 
banished,  either  in  individuals  or  communities.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  admit  that  there  is  among  us  much  of  artificial  modesty^ 
which  often  unfits  us  for  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  be- 
nevolent and  active  life,  which  perverts  the  conscience  by  leading 
us  to  associate  the  appointments  of  the  Creator  with  the  guilt  of 
crime,  which  confounds  knowledge  with  crime,  which  leads  to  the 
concealment  of  facts  of  vital  importance  to  the  health,  and  purity, 
and  life  of  the  young.  In  some  instances  witliin  our  knowledge, 
this  ignorance  has  led  to  the  very  vice  it  was  intended  to  prevent, 
and  in  one,  to  mania  and  suicide !  We  tremble  too  when  we  read, 
that  nothing  which  ^  maketh  a  lie  '  shall  enter  into  heaven,  and  then 
recollect  the  amount  of  this  crime  produced  by  this  *  artificial  mod- 
esty '  — the  number  of  conscientious  parents  we  have  known,  who 
would  be  guilty  of  falsehood  without  hesitation,  under  its  impulse. 
Surely  there  is  something  wrong  in  this  subject ;  for  truth  and  duty 
must  be  consistent  with  themselves. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

To  name  this  subject  to  an  American  scholar  is  to  call  up  a 
blush  for  his  country.  Whether  we  consider  the  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  philosophical  structure  of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  noble 
models  of  reasoning,  and  eloquence  and  style  which  it  furnishes, 
or  its  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  that  book  by  which  we 
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believe  that  *  Life  and  Immortality  are  brought  to  light '  — - 
every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  for  the  study  of  a  language 
not  immediately  necessary  to  the  business  of  life,  would  seem  to 
apply  to  the  Greek,  preeminently.  And  yet,  the  few  scholars 
among  us  look  in  vain  for  companions  in  their  labors  or  their 
pleasures ;  and  the  multitude  of  graduated  tyros,  are  compelled  to 
confess  and  lament  their  ignorance,  or  to  palliate  the  shame  by  a 
sneer  at  antiquity. 

An  admirable  series  of  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  the  lecture  of  Professor  Felton 
before  the  American  Institute,  present  with  great  force  and  beauty 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature.  But 
with  the  question  — '  What  good  will  it  do  ? '  —  so  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  with  the  constant  argument  of  our  coun- 
try that  a  study  which  does  not  promote  directly,  either  wealth 
as  one  part  of  the  community  demand  —  or  moral  improvement^  as 
another  portion  require, —  is  of  no  value,  we  feel  little  hope  that 
they  would  convince  any  who  are  not  yet  persuaded  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  greater  number  of  thorough  Greek  scholars 
among  us.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  address  to  one  of  these 
parlies,  a  portion  of  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Professor  Stuart  on  the 
union  of  classical  and  sacred  studies.* 

After  urging  upon  his  readers  the  necessity,  in  a  christian  nation, 
of  comprehending  the  scriptures  in  the  original,  he  insists  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  spread  among  the  laity,  and  not  confined  to 
the  clergy  —  for  he  adds  —  *  This  has  once  been  tried,  and  the 
shadow  of  death  spread  over  the  nations ; '  and  he  thus  meets 
those  who  admit  this,  and  yet  neglect  classical  studies. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  classic  study  ?  Much  ;  very  much  in- 
deed. The  Bible  is  a  revelation  by  language.  To  know  what  it  teaches, 
language  must  be  studied  and  understood.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  Greek  language.  Greek  then  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  read  it.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  To  read  the 
New  Testament  only,  can  never  give  one  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  as 
to  enable  him  to  understand  and  interpret  it  with  any  good  degree  of  rea- 
sonable confidence.  The  laws  of  Greek  grammar  and  of  Greek  philolo- 
gy in  general,  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  New  Testament.  When 
God  speaks  to  men,  it  is  in  language  such  as  men  employ.  It  is  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  like  rules  and  methods  of  interpretation.  If  this  be  not 
so,  then  a  new  revelation  must  be  made  in  order  to  guide  the  interpreter. 
If  it  be  so,  then  the  more  extensive  one's  knowledge  of  Greek  is,  the 
better  he  can  interpret  the  New  Testament  There  are  hundreds  of 
words  and  phrases  in  it,  which  can  be  fully  understood  and  satisfactorily 
illustrated  only  from  the  Greek  classics.  With  all  the  Hebraisms  it  con- 
tains, it  contains  also  a  great  deal  of  classic  Greek,  i.  e.  Greek  which  in  its 
idiom  fully  accords  with  that  of  the  Greek  classic  writers.    Unless  mira- 

*  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Edacation  Society.    Yol.  III.  p.  164« 
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des  are  to  be  wrought  anew,  then,  how  can  any  say  that  the  Greek  clas- 
■ice  need  not  be  studied  in  order  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  this.  There  never  was  a  good  interpreter,  there  never  can 
be,  without  such  a  knowledge.  The  nature  of  the  case  carries  along  with 
it  a  full  demonstration  of  this.  All  right  interpretation  must  be  founded  in 
tiie  idiom,  the  usiu  loqutndi  of  language.  How  can  a  man  acquire  this  by 
studying  only  the  New  Testament,  or  even  the  Greek  Testament  and  the 
Septuagint  ?  It  cannot  be  done.  Those  who  know  nothing  by  experi- 
ence may  maintain  that  it  can  be ;  but  those  who  speak  from  experience, 
must  certainly  know  better. 

But  parents  and  students  will  say  —  *  What  more  can  be  done  ? 
Are  not  the  most  precious  years  of  life  completely  absorbed  by 
these  studies  ?  Is  not  the  time,  and  often  the  vigor  of  our  youth 
wasted  away  in  reaching  even  that  point  of  ignorance  in  the  clas- 
sics, which  is  the  subject  of  such  bitter  taunts  ? '  To  this  we  must 
reluctantly  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  mourn  over  that '  wea- 
riness, of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  flesh,  which  so  generally  re- 
sults in  the  mere  consciousness  of  mortifying  ignorance.  But  the 
imestion  naturally  arises  —  *  Is  all  this  necessary  1  Is  there  no  de- 
ect  in  the  modes  of  instruction,  which  produces  the  waste  of  in- 
tellect ?  '  Some  of  our  scholars  will  tell  us  —  *  Undoubtedly  — 
There  is  not  enough  of  hard  study,  not  half  enough  of  the  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  and  drill.^  But  where  or  how  is  ii  practicable 
in  our  country  to  have  more  of  these,  without  lamentable  ruin  of 
constitution,  or  that  utter  neglect  of  other  studies  which  will  make 
our  young  men  mere  magazines  of  philosophy  ? 

But  from  other  quarters  we  hear  a  more  cheering  reply. —  *  Our 
methods  of  instruction  are  wrong.  We  have  departed  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  we  only  pay  the  just  penalty,  in  being 
left  to  grope  our  way  in  darkness  ;  or,  if  we  reach  the  goal,  to  find 
the  course  long  and  painful.'  We  are  pointed  to  some  of  the  first 
classical  scholars  of  olden  times  in  England,^  to  show  that  we 
have  deviated  even  from  *  the  good  old  way  '  of  our  country,  on 
this  subject.  These  eminent  men  forbid  that  tyros  should  com- 
mence with  the  abstract  theory  and  forms  of  language,  as  we  now 
do,  a  task  which  is  rarely  accomplished  without  painful  and  in- 
jurious compulsion.  They  urge  that  the  inductive  plan  should  be 
adopted,  that  nature  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  should 
be  consulted,  that  it  should  be  pursued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  pupil  on  by  the  iiiterest  of  the  study  itself.  This  last  point,  all 
experience  shows  cannot  be  attained  with  most  minds,  without  at- 
tending to  the  first  —  without  furnishing  the  pupils  first  with  so 
much  of  the  material  of  the  language  as  shall  render  it  a  pleasing 
medium  for  the  acquisition  of  ideas^  before  he  is  repulsed  with  ab- 

*  Annals  of  EducatioD,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  19—66. 
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stract  rules  and  skeletons  of  forms,  which  be  is  not  prepared  to 
understand  or  apply.  We  would  ask  an  objector,  whether  he  who 
is  familiar  with  our  own  language  is  not  best  able  to  understand  its 
grammar — if,  indeed,  any  other  can  be;  and  we  would  agaio 
ask,  why  the  same  familiarity  with  a  foreign  language  should  not  be 
equally  useful.  With  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
school  of  Fellenberg,  and  in  the  system  of  Jacotot,  our  readers  were 
made  acquainted  in  our  first  volume.  The  evil  has  been  felt  by 
many  of  our  own  public  teachers,  and  the  value  of  the  remedy 
adtnitted. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  to  these  principles  in  ele- 
mentary books.  But  until  recently  for  the  force  of  established 
habit,  or  the  cry  of  *  Innovation  !  Quackery  !  *  superficial  scholars!* 
from  the  *  censores  literarum,'  little  progress  had  been  made.  Pub- 
lic schools  would  not  iillow  improvements,  and  private  teachers 
would  be  discountenanced  by  many  of  our  colleges,  if  they  should 
venture  upon  it. 

Within  a  short  period,  the  views  to  which  we  have  referred, 
have  been  gaining  ground.  They  are  fully  developed  by  Profes- 
sor Ticknor  in  reference  to  the  modern  languages,  in  his  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,*  and  have  been  ap- 
plied by  him  in  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  observes  '  They  coincide  with  the  svgs^estions  made  by 
LiOrd  Bacon  —  and  with  the  system  pursued  by  Milton  and  hocTcej 
and  by  the  vast  majority  of  skilful  teachers  in  those  parts  of  Eu* 
rope  where  Education,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best  conducted 
and  advanced  the  farthest,^ 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  American  Institute,  Professor 
Packard  of  Bowdoin  College  expresses  tha  same  views.f  He  ar- 
gues that  \he  facts  of  language  should  be  acquired  like  those  of 
science,  by  selecting  and  arranging,  and  then  reducing  them  to  or- 
der ;  and  then  deducing  and  illustrating  the  general  law,  which  is 
then  rendered  at  once  intelligible  and  interesting.  Tlie  irksome 
task  of  committing  a  grammar  to  memory  as  the  first  step  in  learn- 
ing a  language,  he  considers  not  only  useless,  but  injurious  to  the 
habits  and  mind  of  the  pupil ;  and  he  adds  —  *  lam  not  aware  that 
a  mode  of  proceeding  so  contrary  to  nature  is  now  pursued  by  any 
enlightened  instructor.^  Not  many  years  since,  it  was  made  a 
question  whether  in  republishing  ^  Locke  on  Education,'  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  this  mode  of  instruction  should  not  be  omit- 
ted, in  order  to  avoid  exciting  prejudice  against  the  work  !  We 
rejoice  at  this  happy  change. 

In  reference  to  the  Greek  we  have  hitherto  known  only  two  el- 

*  Annatf  of  EducatioD  Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
t  Lecturet  before  the  American  Inttitute  for  1888,  p.  16&. 
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emeotary  works  on  this  plan.  An  introductory  work,  with  an  inter- 
fioear  translation,  was  published  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Philadelphia, 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  might  be  rendered  very  useful.  A  simple 
CoUection  of  simple  phrases,  designed  to  illustrate  in  the  usual 
grammatical  order,  the  forms  and  rules  and  syntax  of  the  language, 
was  published  by  Professor  Goodrich  of  Yale  College ;  and  we 
bave  known  it  used  with  success,  in  gaining  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  that  language  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  ease,  with  very 
little  instruction. 

Both  of  the  works  we  have  named,  were  designed  rather  as 
instruments,  than  directories,  in  a  course  of  instruction  ;  and  neither 
of  them  were  fully  adapted  to  self-instruction.  In  the  ^Lessons  in 
Greek,  by  T.  Dwight,'  from  which  we  have  already  made  some 
extracts,  the  attempt  is  made  to  draw  out  in  detail  that  inductive 
plan  which  is  often  so  much  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented  ; 
tnd  in  such  a  form  as  not  only  to  enable  every  intelligent  instruc- 
tor to  employ  and  extend  it,  but  to  permit  all  who  desire  it,  to 
tscertain  the  amount  of  the  difficulties  which  are  considered  as  ob- 
structing every  avenue  to  this  noble,  and  to  us,  sacred  language. 
We  have  already  given  it  our  welcome,  as  the  first  of  this  kind. 
Although  it  will  naturally  be  expected  to  have  the  defects  of  a  first 
essay,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  worthy  the  examination  of 
those  who  teach  the  elements  of  the  language,  as  well  of  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  study.  That  we  have  full  ground  for  the  re- 
mark, aside  from  all  theoretical  views,  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
satisfied  by  perusing  the  following  letter,  recently  received  from  a 
lady  in  New  York. 

New  York,  April  5, 1834. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Anaalf  of  Edocatioa. 

*  Dear  Sir — I  have  recently  been  so  highly  gratified  by  a  new  source 
of  pleasure  and  improvement,  which  has  been  opened  to  me,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  asking  the  favor  of  making  known  toothers,  through  your 
interesting  journal,  what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  young  student,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  any  desire  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  Ancient  Languages,  but  are  kept  from  the  undertak- 
ing by  the  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  well  vls  tedious  process,  by  which 
they  must  acquire  them.  Just  one  month  since,  I  accidentally  met 
with  the  lessons  in  Greek,  recently  published  by  Theodore  D wight,  Jr. 
of  this  city.  I  had  not  at  the  time  the  most  distant  idea  of  studying 
the  language,  but  was  induced  from  mere  curiosity  to  look  at  the  first 
page.  I  became  so  much  interested,  that  without  being  aware  of  the 
time  that  had  elapsed,  I  found  I  had  finished  the  first  lesson,  and 
was  disappointed  that  some  interruption  caused  me  to  leave  my 
book. 

The  next  day  I  resumed  it  with  equal  interest,  and  by  devoting  one 
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hour  a  day  for  the  last  month,  to  these  books,  I  am  now  beginning 
to  read  the  New  Testament  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Every  step  m 
my  progress  has  been  so  interesting,  that  I  have  gone  to  the  study 
entirely  as  a  relaxation,  and  have  learned  to  read  the  New  Testft^ 
ment,  without  having  taken  a  single  hour  from  any  other  employment; 
that  isy  I  have  had  no  fixed  time  for  study,  but  have  taken  up  my 
book  at  leisure  moments  ;  and  since  I  have  commenced  translating, 
I  usually  read  a  few  verses  before  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night,  which 
is  often  the  only  time  I  devote  to  it.  I  have  been  continually  aston* 
ished  at  my  own  progress,  for  from  having  formerly  attended  a  little, 
to  Latin  and  French,  in  the  common  mode  of  plodding  through  unin- 
teresting grammars,  I  had  no  idea  that  any  language  could  be  ac- 
quired so  rapidly,  or  the  study  of  it  made  so  delightful. 

I  have  tried  to  analyse  the  sources  of  my  pleasure  in  studying. 
So  far  as  I  understand  them  they  are  these.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  learned,  that  is  not  fully  understood ;  and  at  every  step,  the  learner 
is  made  to  feel  that  something  is  accomplished.  The  great  charm 
about  this  work  seems  to  be,  that  it  introduces  you  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  language ;  and  the  mind,  instead  of  being  driven 
into  it,  earnestly  seeks  for  itself  the  knowledge  of  all  the  peculiari- 
ties in  its  formation. 

It  is  so  simple  that  the  very  young  student  can  fully  comprehend 
it ;  and  if  it  were  introduced  into  schools,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Greek 
language  would  be  learned  in  one  sixth  part  of  the  time  that  is 
usually  consumed  upon  it. 

Some  young  ladies,  who  live  near  me,  observing  how  interested  I 
had  become  in  the  study,  purchased  the  book,  and  without  informing 
any  of  their  friends,  they  managed  by  studying  half  an  hour  every 
evening,  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  to  obtain  sujfficient 
knowledge  to  commence  the  New  Testament,  which  they  are  now 
reading  with  me.  We  have  had  no  instructor  ;  but  when  I  applied 
a  few  evenings  since  to  a  friend,  who  called  accidentally  (and  who  is 
a  professor  of  languages)  for  some  information  about  a  passage  I  was 
reading,  he  expressed  great  astonishment  on  being  told  the  short 
time  1  had  devoted  to  the  study,  and  said  he  never  met  with  such  an 
instance  before. 

1  sincerely  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  so  often  obliged 
to  weary  their  patience  over  the  •  pages  of  uninteresting  grammars, 
as  well  as  for  ladies  and  children,  this  simple  work  might  be  exten« 
sively  made  known  ;  and  with  this  view,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  into  which  some  have  fallen  to  suppose  that 
the  work  is  for  Modem  Greek.  It  teaches  Ancient  Grieek.  Mr 
Dwight  adopts  the  modern  mode  of  pronunciation  merely,  bat 
the  work  may  be  studied  with  equal  advantage  by  those  who  prefer 
to  retain  the  other  system,  as  the  only  difference  is  in  the  sound  of  a 
few  of  the  letters.' 

Our  readers  will  not  forget,  that  this  novice  in  Greek,  as  well  at 
the  author  of  the  work  in  question,  would  smile  at  the  idea  that  ^  a 
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knowledge  of  the  Cheek  language^  was  attained  in  this  short  period, 
and  by  ue  use  of  this  elementary  work.    To  adopt  the  noetaphor 
of  Prof.  Packard,  MrDwight  merely  attempts  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  temple  of  antiquity ;   to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
bzve  rendered  it  so  diiSicult  of  access ;  and  to  introduce  the  student 
into  its  vestibule,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  from  which  he  may 
proceed  to  examine  its  treasures.    Much  less  would  this  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  prepare  one  to  become  an  interpreter  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  will  easily  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Stuart 
which  we    have   quoted.     In   the  lecture   before  the  Institute,   to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  is  well  observed ; — *  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  student  a  mere  translator ;  knowledge  of  language  is  of 
little  value  except  as  it   admits  the   possessor  to  a  new  field  of 
thought,  and  a  new  view  of  men.'     The  customs  and  institutions 
of  ancient  times  are  so  interwoven  with  their  languages,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  by  him  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  other;  and  we  would  urge  the  tyro  in  language  to  beware 
of  assuming  the   character  of  a  commentator,  especially  in  our 
sacred  books  * ;    although  he  will  often  find  a  beauty  and  force  in 
the  original,  which  no  translation  has  rivalled. 

But  we  find  here,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  first  difficulties  of 
the  language  were  overcome,  and  the  student  made  *  a  translator' 
during  a  period  which  would  scarcely  be  believed,  were  not  the 
authority  unquestionable.  And  how  has  this  been  accomplished  ? 
Simply  by  leading  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  course,  by  substituting  the 
inductive  for  the  synthetic  mod^.of  instruction. 

In  the  first  lessons  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen,  the  pupil  is 
made  familiar  with  the  Greek  letters  ;  but  we  trust  none  of  our  readers 
were  so  far  misled  by  the  simple  title  which  we  gave,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  while  the  student  is  there  primarily  occupied  with  spell- 
iog  and  reading,  he  is  also  learning  a  portion  of  the  language  itself, 
and  impressing  indelibly  on  his  mind  some  of  its  elements.  In  sub- 
sequent lessons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  author  goes  on  to 
present  each  part  of  speech  distinctly  in  examples,  to  illustrate  its 

*  An  instance  of  misinterpretation,  which  occurred  within  our  own  knowledgre 
many  years  since,  impressed  this  deeply  on  our  own  mind.  A  person  accustomed 
to  give  public  religious  instruction,  and  to  whom  we  oflen  listened  with  interest, 
came  to  us  to  receive  lessons  in  Latin,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  Translation. 
We  had  often  found  him  raising  his  voice  (as  we  supposed  from  the  impulse  of 
feeling)  to  a  pitch  which  was  exhausting  and  dangerous  to  hit  feeble  frame ; 
and  we  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  its  inutility,  and  evU  effects.  He  listen- 
ed patiently  ;  but  replied  with  great  calmness —  *  Ah,  Sir,  you  do  not  andentand 
diat  passage, '  Cry  aloud !  Spare  not !  Lift  up  thy  voice  tike  a  trumpet  /'  To 
raeh  an  argument,  thus  iirged,  there  was  no  reply  intelligible  to  one  ignorant  of 
•astern  metaphor;  and  I  could  only  regret  that  he  could  fortify  himseTf  against 
•rgaaient,  by  to  appeal  to  a  supposed  knowledge  of  Latin. 
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nature  and  use,  and  then  to  embody  what  is  thus  discovered,  in  t 
definition  or  rule.  The  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  tau^l 
at  first  in  the  same  inductive  mode,  and  the  pupil  is  first  furnished 
with  examples  of  each,  is  called  to  observe  and  classify  the  tei^ 
minations,  and  finally  is  presented  with  complete  formulas,  or 
paradigms,  and  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  Greek  tree. 

All  this  is  done  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Greek  phrasetj 
each  of  which  are  to  be  spelled j  read,  translnted,  written,  analysed^ 
and  repeated.  The  meaning,  origin  and  form  of  each  new  word 
is  given,  while  the  pupil  is  required  to  rely  on  his  previous 
knowledge  of  those  which  have  been  taught ;  and  he  will  gain 
from  this  unpretending- work,  a  knowledge  of  the  accents,  breathingSy 
and  different  classes  of  letters,  and  many  other  little  circumstances, 
which  would  be  welcome  to  some  of  the  pefplexcd  graduates  of 
our  colleges.  The  mystery  of  dialects  is  explained,  in  a  mannor 
which  will  enable  a  child  to  comprehend  it.  The  author  maintains 
that  the  modern  Greek  is  but  a  dialect ;  and  adduces  many  author- 
ities in  favor  of  the  opinion,  among  others,  that  of  a  Greek  Professor, 
Mr  Negris  — to  whom  both  are  as  familiar  as  our  maternal  language. 
In  the  absence  of  any  standard  of  pronunciation  which  has 
authority,  he  proposes  and  employs  that  of  the  modern  Greek,  as 
having  the  best  claim  on  the  score  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  its 
probable  antiquity. 

The  work  is  closed  by  a  series  of  lessons  from  various  authors, 
which  are  gradually  made  more  difficult  and  accompanied  by  less 
illustration,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  introduced,  until  the 
student  is  finally  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  eflbrts.  It 
embodies  more  of  the  inductive  system  as  we  were  accustomed  to 
practice  it  in  the  instructions  of  the  deaf  mute,  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  the  schools  of  Pesialozzi,  and  Fellenberg,  and  Jacotot,  and  as 
it  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  able  teachers 
of  language  in  'our  own  country,  than  any  work  we  know.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen,  which  will  give  any  distinct 
view  of  this  mode  of  instruction  to  an  inexperienced  person  ;  and 
while  it  has  the  imperfections  of  a  pioneer  work,  and  inaccuracies, 
many  of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  remedied  if  the  author 
had  been  in  the  neighborood  of  the  press,  we  are  sure  that  instruct- 
ors and  pupils  who  are  not  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  precedent 
and  habit,  will  find  it  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  author  employs  music  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
accent  and  pronunciation,  in  a  manner  which  we  hope  to  notice 
hereafter. 
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I  have  shown  you  both  these  parts  of  the  frame  before,  but  not  lo 
plainly.  They  were  much  smaller,  and  you  saw  them  in  connection  with 
odierpart*.  They  are  engraved,  here,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  mucii 
pliiner.  At  present,  I  shall  not  say  much,  except  about  the  one  on  the 
left  hand.  That  on  the  right,  I  may  tell  you  about  at  some  other  time. 
This  chapter  will  be  lon^  enough  without  it,  for  there  is  much  to  say 
■boot  the  other.  A  gentleman  in  Europe  has  just  written  a  whole  book, 
a  great  deal  lar^r  than  this,  about  nothing  else. 

The  left  hsna  figure,  you  will  see,  represents  the  parts  which  in  the 
tograving  at  the  head  of  the  last  chapter,  we  hnd  at  the  end  of  those 
long',  hangine',  ladder-like  frames;  and  furms  a  part  of  them.  I  told  yon 
about  the  rapid  motion  of  those  parts  ;  but  though  they  can  be  made  to 
more  swilUy,  they  could  not  accomplish  much  without  these  pieces  at.  the 
end. 

Yon  might  easily  guess  that  this  part  of  the  frame  was  made  to  be  active. 
For  when  you  go  into  a  factory  or  any  other  building,  and  see  a  contri- 
vance not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  consists  of  twenty  seven  pieces 
of  metal,  besides  a  great  many  ropes,  pulleys,  hinges,  Si,e,  you  at  once 
SKtJ:,  if yot)  do  not  tptak  it ;  ■  All  this  meata  something.'  So  Uie  piece  of 
^wne  DOW  before  you  mtaiu  »omelhinr.  There  are  fifteen  or  more- 
binges  init ;  and  the  nomber  of  ropes,  pufleys.&c,  is  almost  innumerable. 
These  laat  I  cannot  tell  you  about  till  we  come  to  Uie  next  chapter. 

Sataltaa  this  member  of  the 'frame'  is^it  ia  a  pan  of  the  utmoetcoft- 
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sequence.  Even  if  *  the  house  I  live  in '  was  a  palac«,  or  if  it  had  coifc 
ai  much  as  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  would 
be  of  little  use  without  it.  And  if  all  the  *  houses '  in  the  world  wera 
without  it,  neither  those  houses,  nor  anything  else,  would  long  be  worth 
much.  The  farmer  could  not  sow  his  grain,  or  plant  his  corn,  or  weed  or 
hoe  it  while  growing,  or  collect  it  when  ripe.  Nor  could  the  miller  mnd 
it,  or  the  baker  make  it  into  bread,  if  it  were  |[rown.  Neither  could  we 
raise  anything  else  to  eat,  in  its  stead.  We  might  get  along  a  few  yean 
with  what  is  already  raised,  but  what  then  ?  The  fVuits  and  roots  and 
nuts  which  grow  without  cultivation  —  I  mean  without  our  labor —  would 
not  last  us,  and  the  thousands  of  birds  and  beasts  which  feed  on  them,  very 
long. 

The  human  tongue  is  spoken  of  by  an  inspired  writer,  as  being  a  Mittle 
member,' yet  boasting  great  things.  So  this  small  member  of  the  frame, 
which  we  are  talking  of,  is  a  *  little '  affair ;  but  great  things  depend  upon 
it.  It  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  that,  if  used,  serves  to  bind  the  human 
soul  to  *  the  house '  it '  lives  in '  for  a  few  years, —  seldom  more  than  100. 
Without  it,  or  neglecting  to  use  it,  (I  speak  now  of  our  whole  race)  our 
lives  must  soon  terminate.  '  He  that  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat,^  is  a  Divine  law  ;  but  he  could  not  work  much  without  this  little  in- 
strument. 

[Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  curiosity  under  the  sun  than  the  human 
hand.  Yet  who  thinks  anything  about  it.'  The  truth  is,  many  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  world,  are  neglected  in 
the  same  manner.  Think  of  the  thousand  uses  of  water.  What  living 
thing  could  exist  without  it  ?  Yot  wc  do  not  think  much  of  all  this ; 
and  are  we  ever  thaukful  for  so  valuable  a  gifl  as  water  is  ? 

The  bones  represented  in  the  engraving  are  those  of  the  hfl  hand,  and 
you  look  upon  the  top  or  backside  of  it.  The  whole  hand  and  wrist  con- 
tain twentyseven  bones  ;  nineteen  in  the  former,  and  eight  in  the  latter. 
The  bones  in  the  hand  have  a  general  resemblance,  though  some  are 
much  longer  than  others.  The  four  longest,  opposite  the  Sgure  1,  sup- 
port the  pa/m  of  the  hand,  and  are  joined  at  one  end  to  the  wrist  bones, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  nrst  joint  of  the  fingers.  They  are  called  the 
metacarpu3. 

The  bones  of  the  wrist  are  called  the  carpvs.  'They  are  situated  between 
the  ulna  (5)  and  the  radius  (G)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  metacarpal  bonee 
and  the  first  bone  of  tiie  thumb  on  the  other.  They  are  wedged  together 
like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  only  not  so  firmly. 

The  first  four  bones  of  iheJingerSi  opposite  figure  %  are  the  longest. 
Those  opposite  3,  are  shorter;  the  last,  or  those  marked  4,  shorter  still. 
The  thumb  has  one  bone  less  than  the  fingers.  All  the  joints  of  the 
hand — and  there  are  fourteen,  besides  the  wrist — are  the  Attire  joints, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  made  a  little  like  door  hinges.  They  only 
bend  in  one  direction,  of  course.  Where  tlie  fingers  join  to  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  there  is  much  more  freedom  of  motion,  than  at  the  hinffe- 
like  finger  joints.  But  the  joint  at  the  wrist  admits  of  motion,  very  freely, 
in  every  direction. 

When  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  not  quite  so  naked  as  they  appear  in 
the  engraving,  but  are  dressed  up  in  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves, 
arteries,  and  veins,  and  covered  with  skin,  nails,  &c,  in  a  manner  which 
I  cannot  fully  describe  in  this  volume,  the  whole  presents  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.    Beautifbl  and  useful  as  it  is,  however,  and  placed  before 
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•yw  from  the  time  we  see  the  light,  till  we  deep  in  death,  there 
few  things  in  the  whole  visible  world  of  which,  not  only  children,  but 
aUts,  are  so  ignorant] 

To  prefiare  the  young  reader  for  a  full  description  of  this  member  in 
Part  it,  1  here  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  Bell's  Bridgwater  Treatise  on 
the  Hand,  lately  published. 

'The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a  thousand  purposes, 
adapting  the  hand  and  fingers,  as  in  holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  sword,  a 
hammer,  a  pen  or  pencil,  engraving  tool,  &c,  in  all  which  a  secure  hold 
and   freedom  of  motion  are  admirably  combined.    Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which  theTdelicate  and  moving  apparatus  of 
the  palm  and  fingers  is  guarded.    The  power  with  which  the  hand  grasps, 
as  when  a  sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his  body  to  the  rigging,  would  be  too 
great  for  the  texture  of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels ;  they  would  be 
cradled,  were  not  every  part  that  bears  the  pressure,  defended  with  a 
cushion  of  fat,  as  elastic  as  that  which  we  have  described  in  the  foot  of 
the  horse  and  the  camel.    To  add  to  this,  there  is  a  muscle  which  runs. 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edge. 
It  is  the  muscle  which,  raising  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  forms  Uie 
drinking  cup  of  Diogenes.' 

It  is  the  top  of  the  right  foot,  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving  by  the 
ade  of  the  hand.  Thel)ones  of  the  foot  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  hand.  The  figures,  1,  2, 3  and  4,  which  stand  along  by  the 
side  of  the  little  toe,  refer  to  the  different  rows  of  bones  opposite  to 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand. 

The  foot,  itself,  has  just  the  same  number  of  bones  that  the  hand  has; 
bnt  at  the  instep  or  ankle,  there  is  one  less.  The  seven  bones  of  the 
tnkie,  have  much  less  motion  than  the  eight  wrist  bones  have.] 


THE    TEACJHER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    MAY. 

THE   SCHOOLROOM. 

What  though  the  teacher,  in  the  summer  season,  receive  but  a  scanty 
remuneration,  and  is  assigned  to  a  narrow  school-room  ?  This,  for  the 
time,  is  the  trial  to  which  her  Creator  calls  her.  Let  her  make  the  most 
she  can  of  her  circumstances.  Wimt  though  but  one  scholar  in  three  or 
four  has  any  books  or  other  instruments  of  instruction  ?  What  though  she 
is  deluged  with  pupils  —  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  she  can  take  care 
of — and  is  obliged  to  suspend  many  of  them  *  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,'  on  benches  six  inches  wide  ?  What  though  she  cannot  prevail 
with  the  parents  to  send  them  to  school  in  the  *  cool  of  the  day,'  before 
the  sun  gets  more  than  half-way  to  his  burning  meridian.  She  has  en* 
gaged  —  let  her  do  what  she  can.  Somebody  else  might  do  worse  than 
osrself  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  upon  which  she  is  called  to  act  She 
nay  be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that 

*  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well ;  acts  nobly ;  —  aof^els  could  no  more.* 
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If  she  has  not  money  — even  by  dnwing  heavily  upon  her  scanty 
ges,  to  purchase  books,  and  seats  with  backs  for  her  pupils,  let  them  go 
out  into  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  occasionally ;  (at  least  when  the  weather 
is  fine)  and  study  some  of  the  ten  thousand  lessons  in  the  great  book  of 
nature.  Or  let  them  occasionally  stand ;  and  perhaps  make  letters,  or 
write  words  or  sentences  on  slates.  These  last  cost  very  little,  and  will 
richly  repay  the  teacher  who  labors  even  for  fifty  cents  and  her  board  a 
week. 

Let  every  teacher  remember  that  the  air  of  the  school  room  is  rendered 
impure  by  respiration^  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  minute ;  and  this  too 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  high  or  low.  —  That  cool  air  fal- 
ling upon  the  human  body,  when  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  especially  in 
currents  through  a  window,  door,  or  crevice  in  the  wall  or  floor,  exposes 
to  colds/rheumatisms,  fevers  and  consumption ;  and  that  though  the  robust 
and  vigorous  should  not  feel  its  eflects  immediately,  the /eehle  must ;  and 
the  strong  ma^  in  the  end.  —  That  the  lungs  are  inevitably  injured  by 
breathing  dust  often ;  whether  it  be  from  sweeping  the  school  room  witlik 
out  first  sprinkling  it  with  water,  playing  in  the  sand,  or  exposure  to  a  road 
which  is  constantly  travelled. 

THE   EARTH.  * 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  waters,  are  teeming  with  life;  and  we  can  no  longer 
point  to  any  particular  objects  in  so  wide  a  field.  Let  your  pupils  learn 
now,  if  they  never  have  before,  to  read  the  great  book  of  nature,  in  all 
its  pages.  If  possible,  let  each  one  be  supplied  with  a  note  book,  to 
make  memoranda  of  the  facts  they  observe ;  and  let  them  daily,  or  weekly, 
give  an  account  of  them  in  writing,  if  they  are  able  —  if  not,  orally — a 
mass  of  facts  will  soon  be  accumulated  in  this  manner  which  will  surprise 
and  delight  them  ;  the  habit  of  observation  will  be  formed ;  and  mors 
progress  will  be  made  in  composition  andHhe  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly,*  than  in  months  spent  in  '  the  grammar 
book.' 

A  new  branch  of  natural  history  may  now  be  pursued  with  pleasurs. 
Encourage  your  pupils  to  bring  you  specimens  of  the  minerals  they  find, 
let  them  describe  their  qualities  carefully  ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  their 
names,  send  the  description  to  others. 

Can  you  not  find  the  opportunity  to  lead  your  pupils  into  a  garden,  or 
to  engage  each  in  cultivating  a  little  spot  at  home,  that  they  may  acquire 
some  practical  konwledge  on  the  subject  ?  Can  you  not  at  least  keep  a 
few  flower  boxes  in  your  school-room,  or  sow  some  seeds  on  wet  cotton  ? 

THE    HEAVENS. 

This  will  be  a  favorable  season  for  studying  the  constellations  about 
the  north  pole  —  the  Great  Bear,  Little  Bear  —  Cassiopeias  Chair,  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  nebuloas  (indistinct)  little 
stars,  which  will  be  in  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  middle  of^  May. 
In  a  straight  line  between  this  and  the  last  star,  in  the  tail  of  the  great 
bear,  or  the  first  in  the  handle  of  the  dipper,  is  a  very  bright  star  called  Cor- 
Caroli,  or  Charles's  heart.  The  constellation  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  will  be  in  the  meridian  in  the  evenings  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Spica,  one  of  its  most  beautiful  stars,  is  much  used  by  nav- 
igators, and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  solitary  and  peculiar  brilliancy  at 
the  south. 
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MISCELLANY. 

PCNNSTLYAIflA   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Wi  rejoice  that  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  length  adopted 
•  system  for  the  management  and  direction  of  her  common  schools,  and 
tliat  its  features  are,  in  the  main,  so  excellent.  From  the  report  acknowl- 
edged in  our  last  number,  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,.to  whom  the 
state  is  indebted  for  preparing  and  carrying  through  the  measure,  and  the 
tmended  act  since  become  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  we 
learn  that  the  fund  established  in  that  state  in  1831,  for  the  aid  of  com- 
mon schools,  now  amounts  to  854G,5C3,  and  will  soon  be  $2,000,000.  The 
Bcw  bill  appropriates  $75,000  of  its  revenue  for  the  year  1835,  and  the 
same  annually  thereafter,  until  the  fund  yields  $100,000,  to  be  applied  to 
those  districts  which  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  act.  This 
act  makes  each  county  in  Uie  state  a  school  division,  and  every  ward, 
township,  and  borough  in  each,  a  school  district,  which  district  shall 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  within  its 
limits  who  shall  be  offered.  This  new  division  of  the  state  does  not, 
however,  interfere  with  the  special  regulations  made  by  former  acts  for 
the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladclphia. 

The  new  statute  requires  that  every  district  shall  have  six  school  direc- 
tors, two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually.  Their  duty  is  to  determine 
the  number  of  schools  which  shall  be  necessary ;  to  procure  proper  build- 
ings, « to  appoint  capable  teachers,  at  liberal  salaries,'  and  provide  generally 
for  the  operation  of  the  schools.  They  are  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services,  but  an  exemption  from  serving  in  the  militia,  or  ia  town- 
ship and  borough  offices.  Two  or  more  of  the  directors  must  visit  the 
schools,  at  least  gnce  a  month,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  inspeC' 
tors. 

The  inspectors  are  two  persons  in  each  district,  appointed  annually  by 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  Their^business  is  to  visit  every  school  at 
least  once  in  three  months ;  to  inquire  into  the  moral  character,  learning 
and  ability  of  the  teachers,  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  and  grant 
certificates,  for  one  year  only,  to  those  who  shall  be  found  qualified. 
They  may  require  teachers  to  be  examined  publicly.  They  must  also  in- 
Testigate  the  condition  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  pi^gress  of  the  pupils, 
and  Uieir  discipline  ;  the  character  of  the  teachers ;  the  branches  taught, 
&.C,  and  report  annually,  to  the  superintendent ;  which  report  must  be 
published.    Their  only  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  directors. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  whose 
duties,  as  defined  by  the  statute,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
mast 'also  settle  all  controversies  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
inspectors  and  directors,  and  in  regard  to  school  money. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  school  fund  from  excusing  individual  exertion, 
and  to  make  it  operate  as  a  stimulus,  an  annual  joint-meeting  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  board  of  district  directors  in  a  county,  together  with  the 
Goonty  commissioner,  shall  be  held,  who  shall  determine  whether  a  tax  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  school  expenses.  If  they  determine  a  tax  to  be 
necessary,  it  shall  be  levied ;  but  no  tax  shall  be  less  in  amount  .than 
doMe  ike  sum  furnished  them  from  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund.  But  if 
they  determine  that  no  tax  is  necessary,  the  districts  whose  delegates 
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voted  in  the  negative  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  aid  from  the  school  fund 
for  that  year ;  but  the  money  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled,  shall  be  divided  among  those  districts  whose  delegates  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  If  no  tax  is  voted,  the  old  law  shall  be  considered  in 
force,  without  any  regard  to  the  school  fund.  If  a  tax  is  agreed  upon,  a 
public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  each  district  shall  be  called,  who  may 
increase  the  tax,  if  they  think  it  necessary.  This  last  is  one  of  tlie  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  bill. 

A  majority  of  four  in  six  of  the  directors  may  connect  manual  labor 
with  study,  in  their  several  districts,  and  purchase  the  necessary  materials, 
end  employ  persons  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  whenever  they  think  it  expedient. 

The  Bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Committee  made  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers,*  but  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ex- 
cluded it.  A  less  important  section  which  required  the  teachers  in  the 
several  divisions  to  adopt,  yearly,  a  uniform  course  of  study  to  be  pursued 
by  every  school  in  the  division,  shared  tlie  same  fate. 

Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

We  have  given  some  notice  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  this  institution 
in  a  former  number.  From  a  recent  circular  we  learn  the  following 
particulars. 

The  system  embraces  instruction  in  every  department,  from  the  Infant 
school  to  a  Collegiate  and  Theological  course.  Physical  and  moral  edu- 
cation are  to  receive  particular  attention.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
December  last,  and  has  sixty  students  ;  about  forty  in  the  academic,  and 
twenty  in  the  primary  department.  All  of  them,  whether  male  or  female, 
rich  or  poor,  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  daily.  Male  students  are  to 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  gardening,  and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts ; 
females  in  housekeeping,  useful  needle-work,  the  manufacture  of  wool,  the 
culture  of  silk,  certain  appropriate  parts  of  gardening,  &c.  The  Institu- 
tion has  five  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  of  which,  though  a  complete  for- 
est a  year  ago,  about  thirty  acres  are  cleared,  and  sown  with  wheat. 
They  have  also  a  steam  mill,  and  a  saw  mill,  in  operation.  During  the 
present  year  it  is  contemplated  to  add  fifly  acres  to  the  cleared  land,  to 
erect  a  flouring  mill,  shingle  machine,  turning  lathe,  a  work  shop  with  an 
extensive  boarding  house,  (which  together  with  the  present  buildings  will 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  students)  furniture,  farming, 
mechanic,  and  scientific  apparatus  ;  and  begin  a  library. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  young  men  are  at  liberty  to  engage  as 
agents,  school  teachers,  or  in  any  other  occupation  they  may  select.  The 
expenses  of  students  in  the  seminary  for  board  at  the  table  spread  only 
with  vegetable  food,  are  eighty  cents  a  week;  and  ninety  two  cents  a 

*  One  petition  was  presented  against  the  provision  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers.   The  following  letter  of  a  schoolmaster  from  the  same  county,  which  we 

copy  literatim  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  may  suggest  the  reason. 

ft 

*  I  take  the  pen  in  Hand  to  Notice  you  That  I  wand  that  money  Where  your 

Son  went  to  School  to  me  last  Winter  to  roe  Henry  Krebs  in and  I 

shall  write  you  the  bill  of  his  Schooling  Where  he  went  is  42^  Cents  and  a  half 
and  the  amount  of  the  Reus  11  Cents  and  so  the  whole  amount  is  &3j|  cents  and 
8o  I  have  no  more  to  write  at  present  Henry  Krebs  his  hand  and  pen  august  the 
16th  1833  &c 

HXITBT  KrBBS' 
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week  for  the  same  with  animal  food  twice  a  day.  Tuition  is  firom  fifteen 
to  thirtyfive  cents  a  week.  The  avails  of  the  students'  labors  have  thus 
&r  varied  from  one  to  eight  cents  an  hour.  The  average  has  been  hvB 
cents.  A  majority  of  the  male  students  have,  by  their  four  hours*  daily 
Iibor,  paid  their  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing  and  mending,  and  some  even 
more ;  and  this  without  any  interference  with  their  progress  in  their 
studies. 

The  time  to  be  spent  at  this  Institution,  in  preparation  for  the  various 
jmofessions  and  employments  of  life  is  not  yet  defined,  nor  a  single  course 
of  study  marked  out  as  the  only  one  through  which  an  individual  can  at- 
tain a  desired  station.  Diplomas  are  not  to  be  given  according  to  the 
time  spent  in  study,  but  to  the  student's  real  acquirements. 

CiacuiT  Schools  in  Illinois. 

There  is  room  for  much  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  common  edu- 
cation in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Patriot,  the  Gazette,  and  the  Pioneer  and 
Western  Baptist,  are  ably  advocating  the  cause ;  and  a  late  number  of 
the  latter  paper  gives  notice  that  a  number  of  well  qualified  circuit  teach- 
ers can  find  employ  in  that  state  by  making  application  as  there  directed. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  among  the  qualifications  recommended,  are  apt- 
n€$s  to  teachy  concUicUory  jnannerSf  and  good  moral  character.  With  these 
pre-reqnisites,  the  course  proposed  is  as  follows :  The  teachers  being 
provided  with  suitable  books  and  lessons  on  cards,  are  to  take  two,  three, 
or  more  schools  in  different  neighborhoods,  visit  each  once,  twice,  three 
or  more  times  in  a  week,  hear  the  scholars  recite  their  lessons,  lecture, 
and  explain  the  subjects,  and  thus  enable  those  of  any  age  who  are  dis- 
poned to  learn,  to  learn  to  teach  themselves,  by  the  aid  given  them  by  their 
teachers.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  there  are  already  a  number  of  set- 
Uements,  where  the  people  are  desirous  of  having  the  circuit  system  put 
in  immediate  operation. 

Circuit  Schools,  ano  Lyceum  Anniversart  in  Georgia. 

Circuit  schools  are  also  attracting  much  attention  in  Georgia.  In 
the  'Pioneer'  of  Illinois,  for  March  26th,  is  a  letter  from  a  Geor- 
gian to  his  friend  in  Illinois,  in  which  he  speaks  with  the  highest  confi- 
dence of  this  mode  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  tlie  Southern  States.  A 
pamphlet  is  also  mentioned  as  having  been  recently  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  circulated  among  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 

We  are  glad  to  find  both  the  southern  and  western  states  turning  their 
attention  to  a  plan  of  instruction  that  promises  so  much,  especially  to  new 
or  thinly  settled  states.  The  Pioneer  justly  remarks  that  we  have  only 
to  apply  to  other  branches  the  same  principle  which  has  long  been  applied 
to  schools  for  teaching  singing.  It  is  well  known  that  these  have  been 
taught  on  what  is  substantially  the  *  circuit  system'  (at  least  in  many  parts 
of  our  country)  for  a  century  or  more. 

We  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  friends  of  education  in  Georgia,  and 
particularly  in  Athens,  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  state,  propose  to  hold 
a  Lyceum  or  Common  School  anniversary  at  the  next  commencement  at 
that  place,  to  be  attended  by  delegates,  visitors,  teachers,  &c.  They  pur- 
pose to  invite  collections  in  Natural  History  for  deposit,  exhibition,  or  ex- 
change, to  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  experiments  and  descriptions, 
by  the  professors  of  the  college,  by  teachers,  or  by  those  who  present 
them.    A  course  of  Lectures  on  School  teaching,  is  also  under  consider- 
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ation,  and  will  probably  be  given  at  a  future  aeaion,  if  not  durinf  Hm 

present. 

Public  ScHpoLs  of  New  York. 

We  learn  from  the  official  report  of  tlie  Public  School  Society,  publiahei 
in  the  New  York  Weekly  Messenger,  that  the  society  has  now,  in  open 
tion,  fiflyone  schools,  embracing  6(^1  boys,  and  4831  girls,  of  whom  abov 
seventy  percent  were  in  daily  attendance  on  the  first  of  February.  TU 
is  an  average  number  of  103  to  each  school,  in  actual  attendance.  Th 
society  employ  fortyseven  teachers,  twentyseven  assistant  adult  teachen 
and  scventyfuur  monitors  ;  whose  salaries  for  a  year  amount  to  $^34^72 
The  monitors  generally  have  a  salary.  Thirtyone  of  the  schools  are  ke| 
in  only  thirteen  buildings ;  the  others  are  generally  kept  in  rooms  hire 
for  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  embracei 
besides  the  elements  taught  in  the  primaries,  arithmetic,  geography,  gran 
mar,  composition,  declamation,  book-keeping,  history,  astronomy,  algebn 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  schools  arc  mainly  supported  by  tan 
tion ;  and  are  represented  as  being,  *  with  little  exception,'  in  fine  ordn 

New-York  Iivstitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  report  from  the  New  York  Inrtitc 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  Dccembc 
lost,  was  134.  It  has  been  necessary  to  provide  additional  teachers,  accon 
modations  and  mechanical  shops,  for  the  increased  number.  A  course  i 
lectures  has  been  given  three  evenings  in  a  week,  in  the  language  of  til 
deaf  mutes,  to  explain  tlie  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  lUustrated  "b 
means  of  apparatus,  and  to  give  the  pupils  general  ideas  in  other  topie 
A  library  of  100  volumes  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Iz 
Btruction  has  also  been  given  to  a  class  in  linear  drawing,  an  art  whk 
ought  to  be  taught  to  all  the  deaf  mutes. 

The  resources  of  the  Institution,  although  considerable,  are  not  adi 
quate  to  the  execution  of  various  plans  of  improvement  proposed,  or  to  th 
completion  of  those  already  commenced,  and  the  building  is  still  encnn 
bered  with  debt.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  a  state  so  liberal,  an 
individuals  so  benevolent  and  able,  as  many  in  New  York,  will  allow  i 
important  an  institution  to  suflTer. 

DoifALDSOTT   AcADEMf,   AND   MaNUAL  LaBOR   ScHOOL. 

The  establishment  of  this  school,  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  wi 
mentioned  in  a  late  number.  We  have  just  received  a  pamphlet  en 
bracing  a  *  Report  on  the  state  of  tliat  Institution,'  in  March  last,  and 
*  Catalogue.'  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  the  school  ai 
very  encouraging.  It  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  lai 
and  on  the  twentieth  of  March  it  had,  in  both  departments,  eightyeigl 
students. 

One  thing  in  the  pamphlet,  in  particular,  strikes  us  very  favorabl 
The  Trustees  and  others  concerned  do  not  set  out  with  the  idea  of  makiii 
the  avails  of  labor  too  prominent  an  object.  Their  great  purpose  is  to  si 
cure  the  health  of  the  students ;  and  while,  as  a  secondary  object^  they  wu 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  all  labor  in  defraying  expenses,  they  c 
not  intend,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  require  or  permit  a  greater  amount  < 
it  than  is  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  physical,  intellectai 
and  moral  progress. 
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THE  BLUE  COAT  SCHOOL  OF  LONDON, 

There  is  a  splendor  in  (he  eodowments  for  the  education  of  ihe 
■soar  in  England,  which  slrtkes  an  American  very  powerfully.     It 
nndicates  a  value  for  the  object,  an  interest  in  the  children  of  the 
■poor,  to  form  and  to  devote  such  noble  esiablishments  and  eslen- 
tive  funds  to  their  use,  which  surprises  and  gratifies  us,  in  a  land  of 
iristocracy,  whether  we  trace  it  to  the  benevolence  of  some  indi- 
or  ibe  providence  of  the  govemmenl.     Nor  is  this  bene (i- 
teace  confined  to  the  Universities  and    higher  institutions,    which 
n  our  couotry  we  think  excite  loo  exciusively,  the  interest  of  those 
FlriiD  have  the  means  and   the  disposition  lo  do  good.     Many  of 
llbese  funds  also  provide  for  the  early  and  elementary  education  of 
the  destitute  and  neglected,  in  the  best  manner  which  the  knowledge 
or  taste  of  the  age  could  point  out ;  and  though  generally  less  ne- 
cessary ill  our  country,  yet  similar  beneficence,  devoted  lo  the  same 
object,  in  a  manner  suited  to  e/eifa(e  insteadof  sustaining  our  schools, 
might  do  incalculable  good. 

Among  the  charitable  endowments  for  education  in  London,  none 
is  more  likely  to  be  known  to  a  stranger  than  Christ  Church  Hos- 
pital, or  (he  'Blue  Coat  School,' as  it  is  familiarly  called  — 
for  he  meets  its  pupils  daily  in  a  dregs  that  shows  their  connec- 
tion with  some  bygone  age.  It  is  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  monkish  costume  which  is  now  worn  in  England.  An  out* 
side  coat  or  close  robe,  with  long  skirts  of  dark  blue  cloib,  is  the 
aiwient  tunic.  It  is  fastened  witn  a  ginile  round  the  waist.  With 
this,  is  ungulariy  contrasted  the  under  tunic  of  jellow,  and  the 
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yellow  \voi*sted  stockings  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  dress  is  ren- 
dered still  more  conspicuous,  by  the  small,  round,  flat  cap  of  black 
worsted,  which  forms  the  only  covering  for  the  head  of  the  *  Blue 
Coat  Boy,'  whatever  may  be  the  weather ;  for  the  dress  is  rigidly 
required  as  a  condition  of  their  education.  It  is  not  a  little  amus- 
ing, to  see  one  of  these  shadows  of  another  generation  moving 
through  the  modem  crowd  of  a  London  street. 

The  school  was  established  by  Edward  VI.  at  the  instance  of 
the  eminent  Ridley,  in  the  surrendered  monastery  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  and  endowed  with  its  revenues.  These,  with  subsequent 
donations,  now  amount  to  about  ^200,000  a  year.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  maintained  is  about  a  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  being  received  annually.  Apart  of  them  are  kept. in  their 
earlier  years,  at  a  country  establishment  connected  with  this.  The 
greater  number  leave  the  institution  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  after 
acquiring  the  usual  elementary  branches  of  instruction.  Those 
who  are  designed  for  classical  or  mathematical  students  remain 
longer,  to  prepare  for  the  University,  or  the  Navy ;  but  are  still 
'  Blue  Coat  Boys.'  Several  are  constantly  maintained  by  the  insti- 
tution at  the  Universities,  until  they  complete  their  education. 

The  buildings  are  chiefly  modem.  The  engraving  represents 
one  front  of  the  building  for  the  Mathematical  and  Grammar  Scboob 
recently  erected,  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  splen- 
dor of  the  establishment  A  new  and  noble  hall  for  a  chapel  and 
dining-room,  has  also  been  built  of  granite,  to  receive  eight  hun- 
dred pupils,  one  hundred  and  fiftyseven  feet  in  length,  by  fiftytwo 
in  breadth ;  and  the  whole  space  beneath  it  is  formed  into  open  ar- 
cades, with  unusual  providence  and  kindness,  to  afford  a  play  ground 
for  the  boys  in  bad  weather. 

The  intemal  regulations  of  the  school  are  in  many  points  not 
less  singular  than  the  costume  of  the  pupils,  and  its  plan  would 
not  serve  as  -a  model  for  us.  But  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
spirit y  which  founded  this  noble  institution,  pervading  the  posses- 
sors of  wealth  and  the  officers  of  govemment  in  our  own  country, 
—  the  spirit  which  deems  a  princely  revenue  well  bestowed,  for  the 
common  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 


A    VISIT    TO    HOFWYL. 

We  have  believed  that  no  service  we  could  render  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  country,  would  be  so  great  as  to  present  the 
epitome  of  the  modern  improvements  which  we  found  at  Hofwyl. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  we  published  the  letters  on  this  subject 
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io  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  'Annals/  and  time  has  not 
changed  our  opinion.  We  have  been  astonished,  however,  to  find 
intelligent  men,  who  would  give  it  no  attention  —  would  scarcely 
read  it — because  it  was  *  foreign  ! '  —  and  to  be  told  that  some  of 
the  American  advocates  of  education  were  jealous,  because  their 
plans  were  not  more  talked  of!  — and  that  the  Annals  would  be 
rendered  unpopular!  We  shou\Ahe ashamed Xo  believe  this.  We 
rejoice  to  learn  that  by  those  who  read  them,  these  Articles  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  work  —  to  hear 
from  a  common  school  teacher,  that  they  were  of  more  prac- 
tical value  to  her  than  any  others — and  to  find  parents  who  dis- 
cover the  rich  mine  of  instruction,  which  is  found  in  the  system  of 
Fellenberg.  We  ask  others  to  read  them.  We  cheerfully  leave 
to  time  the  decision  on  this  point ;  and  present  as  a  confirmation 
of  our  views  of  Hofwyl,  the  following  account  of  a  recent  visit, 
in  a  letter  published  by  the  able  editors  of  the  London  Penny 
Magazine. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  communication  from 
a  correspondent  upon  whose  accounts  we  can  place  a  full  reliance. 
The  establishments  for  education,  which  have  been  founded  and 
matured  in  Switzerland,  by  the  public  spirit  and  laborious  perseve- 
rance of  M.  Fellenberg,  have  now  existed  about  thirty  two  years. 
Their  high  merits  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  English  public. 
At  the  present  time,  we  understand  that  certain  political  dissensions, 
which  have  produced  much  ill-will  and  unhappiness  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  have  had  the  common  effect  of  all  violent  contests  of 
opinion, — they  have  made  men  indifferent  or  opposed  to  those 
institutions  for  the  amelioi*ation  of  the  human  character,  whose 
great  object  is  to  elevate  our  species  above  intolerance  and  narrow- 
ness of  party-feeling.  We  trust  that  the  open  or  concealed  hos" 
tility  which,  it  is  said,  now  threatens  the  excellent  establishments 
of  M.  Fellenberg,  will  speedily  be  put  to  shame  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  Switzerland  ;  who  will  perceive  in  such  institu- 
tions the  surest  preservation  against  the  outbreaks  of  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tyranny  of  exclusive 
pretensions,  on  the  other. 

*  In  the  month  of  August,  1852,  I  travelled  into  Switzerland  for 
the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  insti- 
tutions at  Hofwyl.  Situated  about  three  leagues  from  the  picturesque 
capita]  of  Berne,  amidst  a  beautiful  scenery,  composed  of  a  culti- 
vated vale,  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains,  a  pine  forest,  a  small  lake, 
and  the  glaciers  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  stand  the  extensive  buildings 
of  the  establishment,  surrounded  by  about  two  acres  of  farm  land. 
Upon  my  first  arrival,  before  I  could  obtain  an  opportunity  of  pre* 
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senting  my  letters  to  the  benevolent  founder,  I  wandered  about  io 
various  directions.  All  was  business  and  activity.  Here  was  a 
troop  of  lads  cutting  the  ripened  corn,  while  another  troop  was  en- 
gaged in  conducting  it  to  the  barns.  Here  was  the  forge  in  activ- 
ity ;  and  there  some  little  gardeners  performing  various  operations 
in  small  plots  of  ground  that  were  portioned  out.  Here  was  a  group 
of  little  girls  gleaning  ;  there  others  carrying  water,  most  of  them 
singing,  while  thus  employed.  But  my  attention  was  peculiarly 
arrested  by  about  one  hundred  men,  who  in  a  large,  open  building, 
erected  in  a  recess  of  the  garden,  appeared  to  be  engaged  like 
boys  in  a  school-room  ;  over  the  entrance  was  inscribed  this  motto, 
"  The  Hope  of  their  Country." 

*  I  was  at  last  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  study  of 
M.  de  Fellenberg,  —  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  kindness.     De  Fellen- 
berg was,  by  birth,  one  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
and  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  property  of  his  family.     He 
determined  upon  devoting  his  fortune,  and  the  labor  of  a  life,  in 
the  endeavor  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  his  native  land,  by  the 
means  of  education.     "  I  will  infuse  good  habits  and  principles 
into  the  children."     For  thirty  two  years  has  he  pursued  his  steady 
course,  increasing  in  influence,  and  extending  his  establishment  as 
his  scheme  grew  upon  him,  until  it  has  become  what  he  described 
to  me.     "  This,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  building,  "  is  the  in* 
stitute  for  the  boys  of  the  higher  classes.     Here  are  their  dining- 
rooms  ;  —  arranged  on  each  side  of  yonder  galleries,  are  their 
dormitories.     Here  you  see  their  gardens,  tlieir  museum,  their 
work-shops,  their  school-rooms  ;  here  their  gymnasium  where  they 
exercise  themselves  in   wet  weather,  here  their  stream  of  running 
water  where  they  bathe  every  day  ;  study  is  their  employment, 
bodily  labor  their  recreation,  —  but  bodily  exertion  1  insist  upon. 
There  is  no  health,  no  vigor  of  mind,  no  virtue  without  it.     Those 
persons  grown  to  manhood,  who  are  mixing  with  the  boys,  are 
placed  by  me  to  observe  every  action,  and  catch  every  expression. 
My  grand  object  is  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  character  of  my 
pupils,  in  order  that  1  may  work  more  efficaciously  upon  them. 
These  persons  are  by  no  means  considered  as  spies  by  the  boys,— 
they  are  their  companions.     At  Hofwyl,  all  that  is  not  in  itself 
wrong  is  permitted.     I  never  like  to  forbid  a  thing  when  I  am  un- 
able to  assign  a  reason  for  doing  so  ;  it  creates  a  confusion  in  young 
minds  with  regard  to  principle,  a  thing  most  dangerous  to  tlieir  fu- 
ture happiness.     We  have  no  boundary-mark,  yet  my  boys  stay  at 
home :  we  interfere  not  with  their  pleasures,  yet  they  cling  to  their 
duty. 
'^  Within  this  enclosure  is  my  eklest  daughter's  poor  school  for 
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girls.    She  has  about  a  hundred  under  her  direction,  who  are  fed 
aod  dothed  by  the  establishment.    To  these  she  devotes  her  en- 
tire time.     They  learn  all  that  in  after-life  will  be  of  service  to 
them :  —  to  clean  the  house,  —  to  cultivate  the  garden,  —  to  sew, 
—  to  make  all  those  little  necessaries  which  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance in  the  cottage  ;  to  read,  and  sing,  —  to  be  cheerful,  and  to 
be  happy.    Unless  our  women  be  brought  up  in  modesty,  and  with 
industrious  and  religious  habits,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  educate  the 
men.     It  is  they  who  keep  the  character  of  men  in  its  proper  ele- 
vation. 

"  Here  is  my  school  for  the  middling  classes,  —  here  all  in- 
struction has  reference  to  practical  purposes.  Man  was  born  to 
have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  it,  but  it  is  by  the  in- 
tellect alone  that  he  can  do  so.  His  unassisted  strength,  what  is 
it  ?  To  conquer  Nature  he  must  understand  her.  Look  in  here, 
and  you  will  see  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  the  lever  and 
the  pulley  of  the  mechanic. 

"  In  these  two  buildings  are  my  poor  school  for  boys,  who  are 
boarded  and  clothed  by  the  establishment.  And  well  they  earn 
their  maintenance,  for  the  litde  fellows  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  the 
summer ;  and  the  expense  that  I  incur  in  their  behalf  is  nearly 
repaid  by  their  exertions.  They  study  for  two  hours  each  day, 
and  this  I  consider  sufficient.  The  case  here  is  the  reverse  of  the 
Institute,  for  bodily  'exertion  is  the  labor  and  study  the  recreation. 
The  habits  I  bring  them  up  with  are  those  which  I  desire  should 
continue  with  them  through  life ;  they  consequently  have  refer- 
ence to  their  probable  position  in  society.  The  habit  of  continued 
study  would  ill-become  a  person  destined  to  gain  his  livelihood  by 
his  hands.  Although  there  are  now  one  hundred  boys  assembled 
here,  mine  were  but  small  beginnings.  I  had  but  one  pupil  at  first. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  find  a  master  in  whom  I  could  confide. 
Do  you  observe  those  little  patches  of  garden-ground  ?  Each  poor 
lad  has  one  to  himself;  and  the  produce  belongs  exclusively  to 
him.  They  usually  dispose  of  it  to  the  establishment,  which 
either  pays  them  the  money  at  the  time,  or  lodges  it  for  them  in  a 
little  bank  1  have  founded.  Many  of  them  have  very  considera- 
ble sums  there.  It  is  here  that  they  obtain  a  habit  of  passing  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  continued  labor ;  —  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  labor,  by  the  produce  of  their  little 
g^nJens.  The  instruction  that  I  give  them,  although  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  what  is  generally  obtained  by  persons  of  their 
rank  in  life,  is  directed  to  the  rendering  perfect  the  senses  and  re- 
flection, —  to  make  them  better  practical  men  ;  drawing,  the  sci- 
ences of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  a  useful  selection  from  the  oth- 
er sciences,  all  taught  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner ;  the  his- 
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tory  of  their  native  country,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  diiSer- 
ent  natural  objects  around  them,  together  with  music,  form  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  hterary  instruction. 

''  Religion  is  inculcated  in  every  way.  Public  prayer,  both  at 
church  and  at  school,  is  regularly  performed  in  common  with  the 
schools  of  other  countries.  Besides  this,  these  poor  lads  are 
taught  to  see  the  Creator  in  his  works.  When  their  admiration  is 
roused  by  a  natural  object,  they  are  accustomed  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  its  Maker. 

"But  here,"  said  my  venerable  companion,  "is  the  engine  upon 
which  I  rely  for  effecting  the  moral  regeneration  of  my  coimory, 
(and  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  men  whom  I  had  before 
seen  in  the  morning)  ;  these  are  the  masters  of  village  schools, 
oome  here  to  imbibe  my  principles,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  duty.  These  men  have  six  thousand  pupils  under  them ; 
and  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  can  continue  the  direction  of 
them,  success  is  certain." 

^  To  insure  success  M.  Fellenberg  spares  no  pains,  —  no  expense. 
There  are  no  less  than  tliirtytwo  professors  solely  devoted  to  his 
establishment,  who  inhabit  a  house  to  themselves  upon  the  premises. 

'  In  all,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  in  this 
little  colony.  Despite  of  his  enemies,  the  spirit  of  De  Fellenberg 
is  spreading  throughout  Switzerland ;  and  after  having  seen  the 
parent  institution  I  visited  several  of  his  establishments  in  some  of 
the  remotest  cantons. 

'  A  week  closed  my  short  sojourn  at  Hofvvyl.  I  quitted  it  with  a 
heavy  heart ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  moral  beauty  of  what  is 
there  witnessed,  will  remain  riveted  on  my  memory  forever.' 


EDUCATION    AND    THE    PRESS. 

We  are  thirteen  millions,  and  we  have  not  less  than  one  million 
of  children  wholly  uninstructed,  and  not  less  than  one  million  more, 
whose  means  of  instruction  are  shamefullv  scantv.  Education,  in 
its  comprehensive  sense  —  as  a  preparation  for  life  —  for  the  life 
of  an  American  Citizen  as  he  should  be  —  we  need  not  say  how 
rarely  it  is  to  be  found  !  Millions  of  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
school  inspectors,  scattered  over  our  vast  republic,  are  ignorant  or 
unmindful  of  those  duties  to  the  children,  on  whose  faithful  per- 
formance the  future  purity,  and  prosperity,  and  the  very  eai^ttnce 
of  our  country  depend.  How  can  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  be 
enlightened  —  such  a  mass  of  prejudice  as  it  brings  in  its  train^be 
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overcome  ?  How  can  the  apathy  and  avarice  which  stop  every 
ear  be  removed  ?  Can  a  single  periodical  accomplish  this  ?  Can 
we  with  a  thousand,  or  even  two  thousand  subscribers,  effect  it  ? 
We  have  never  dreamed  so  wildly.  We  have  but  struggled,  till 
our  strength  and  means  were  exhausted,  to  preserve  the  last  beacon 
light  on  this  subject.  It  is  for  this  only  that  we  have  proposed  to 
others  to  aid  in  its  preservation.  We  and  our  work  are  powerless 
in  effecting  this  great  object  in  view,  unless  we  can  enlist  the  aid 
of  others  —  unless  each  of  our  readers  will  endeavor  to  circulate 
and  to  apply  the  principles  which  we  endeavor  to  furnish  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  scatter  abroad  the  light  which  one  work  can  only  scatter 
in  feeble  separated  rays  to  a  few  points  of  our  country  —  merely 
to  make  the  obscurity  visible  which  reigns  over  this  subject.  We 
would  gladly  ascribe  this  result  to  the  defects  of  our  own  work ; 
but  the  brief  existence  of  several  kindred  publications  shows  that 
there  is  some  other  and  more  extensive  cause  than  our  defects. 
Indeed,  the  mortifying  fact  that  enterprising  publishers  could  not 
venture  to  publish  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  copiesy  of  a 
volume  so  replete  with  instruction  for  teachers,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  as  the  lectures  of  the  American  Institute  for  1833,  is  a 
sad  evidence  of  the  prevailing  apathy  on  the  subject. 

To  remove  this  apathy  —  to  circulate  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  and  excite  the  interest  of  our  newspaper-reading  com- 
munity, none  can  do  more  than  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper 
press.  We  cordially  rejoice  to  see  the  increased  interest  taken  in  this 
subject  by  our  newspapers,  within  a  few  years.  A  subject  which, 
by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  their  columns,  is 
now  frequently  discussed  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner;  and 
if  we  should  render  this  work  a  compilation,  the  essays,  addresses 
and  reports  which  we  constantly  receive  on  this  subject,  would  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  of  real  value,  to  fill  every  num- 
ber of  the  Annals.  We  appeal  to  our  fellow  laborers  of  the  press, 
to  continue  and  extend  their  efforts  as  they  value  our  morals  or 
our  institutions.  And  we  shall  devote  a  large  portion  of  our 
numbers  to  extracts  which  will  show  the  increase  of  interest  thus 
exhibited ;  and  cheerfully  offer  our  pages  for  their  use. 


'DOES    MERE     INTELLECTUAL     EDUCATION     BANISH 

CRiftlE?' 

No  one  doubts  at  the  present  day,  that  ignorance  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  indis- 
pensable step  to  moral  improvement.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Eclectic  Review,  we  find  the  following  testimony  to  this 
eSect  roferred  to  by  our  newspapers. 
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the  side  of  truth  and  righteoofness.  lo  short,  the  grand  aim  ^f  tducaHon 
must  become,  not  merely  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  secular  knowledge  (as  is  too  exclusively  the  case  in  present 
timet*,)  but  the  formation  or  the  christian  character.  Men  have  hitherto 
been  prone  to  take  for  granted,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  teach  the  ait 
of  reading,  and  before  this  new  power  all  vice  and  error  would  flee  away* 
These  are  dreams  of  men  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  ignorant  of  cor 
poor  nature.  Men  must  be  trained  to  piety  and  virtue  as  they  are  trained 
to  any  other  habits,  whether  intellectual  or  physical ;  and  the  moral  man 
must  advance  contemporaneously  with  the  intellectual  man,  else  we  see 
no  increase  from  our  increased  education,  but  an  increased  capacity  for 
evil  doing. 

The  following  application  of  this  truth  to  our  own  country  and 
its  peculiar  dangers,  from  the  ISorlhampton  Courier,  is  another  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  subject. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  truth  and  justice  in  the  remark,  that 
other  influences  beside  that  of  force,  must  be  exercised,  to  keep  the  Union 
of  these  states  permanently  together.  Statutes  may  be  enacted,  consti- 
tutions framed,  and  interests  multiplied,  but  if  there  is  not  a  primary  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  and  fraternal  duty,  to  cement  and  enforce  them, 
the  duration  of  this  government,  like  all  others,  is  extremely  questionable 
and  uncertain.  Pecuniary  interest,  and  common  defence,  and  general 
prosperity,  are  but  transient  ties,  which  can  be  thrown  off  to  suit  the  ex- 
cited spirit  of  the  times,  or  changed  to  meet  any  pressing  emergency. 
They  are  but  selfish  bonds,  which  yield  at  the  rude  touch  of  popular  dis- 
affection, and  are  easily  rent  by  the  misguided  voice  of  public  sentiment, 
and  vindictiveness,  and  clamor.  But  if  legal  enactments  and  obligations, 
and  pliysical  wants,  and  common  defence,  do  not  constitute  security  against 
dissolution,  what  influences  can  be  exerted  to  sustain  and  strengthen  a 
civil  compact  of  such  stupendous  weight  and  importance  as  our  own  ? 
If  these  things  fail,  what  iron  will  enter  the  souls  of  men,  to  enforce  their 
moral  obligations,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  maxim  of  *  union,'  with 
certain  safety  and  security  ? 

We  think  Eimoral  obligation,  and  religious  feeling,  and  fraternal  affection, 
which  is  founded  in  the  heart,  and  has  its  emanations  from  the  soul,  if 
rightly  cultivated,  will  insure  this  purpose,  and  guarantee  its  permanent 
duration.  Some  deep  abiding  sentiment,  some  strong  affection  of  the 
mind,  some  radiating  influence  from  the  heart,  which  rises  above  selfish- 
ness, and  pecuniary  wants,  and  sordid  interest,  which  all  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge, is  what  should  be  cherished  and  cultivated,  to  bind  with  ada- 
mantine chains  the  different  parts  and  sections  of  this  our  own  favored 
country  together. 

Yes  ;  it  is  by  cultivating  the  sense  of  *  moral  obligation  and  re- 
ligious feeling'  and  the  'fraternal  affection'  which  is  their  neces- 
sary concomitant  and  result,  that  our  own  union  is  to  be  mamtain- 
ed,  (for  we  are  unwilling  to  add  the  qualification  which  is  chilling 
so  many  hearts)  and  not  by  constitutions  of  parchment,  or  even 
by  the  arm  of  power.  If  our  law^s  are  not  supported  by  our  feel- 
ings, and  principles,  the  force  which  we  use  to  maintain  them,  may 
indeed  make  us  fellow  prisoners,  or  fellow  subjects^  but  never  can 
unite  us  as  brethren  ov  fellow  citizens.     France  has  long  sought  to 
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establish  moral  principle  on  some  other  basis  than  that  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  she  has  renounced  this  visionary  plan,  and  now  re- 
quires the  JVetr  Testament  to  be  employed  as  the  text  book  of 
morals  and  religion  in  every  school  in  the  empire.  Let  us  profit 
by  her  example,  and  retain  the  precious  legacy  of  our  purer,  happier 
ancestors. 


[For  the  Annali  of  Education.] 
ART    OF    MISEDUCATION. 


HOW   TO   TRAIN  A  CHILD   TO    CONSIDER   MONEY-GETTING   AS    '  THE 

CHIEF   END  OF  MAN.' 

Rule.  —  Make  trader  and  bargains,  and  prices y  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  before  him.     Tell  him  to  buy  everything  as 
cheap  as  possible.     Admire  his  good  bargains,  and  tell  of  your 
own. 

*  Did  I  not  get  a  good  bargain  ? '  said  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  another  boy,  a  few  mornings  since,  just  as  tliey  were 
gping  into  the  school-room.  '  I  bought  a  bow,'  he  added,  ^  for  a 
shilling,  and  sold  it  again  for  twentythree  cents  !'  —  In  connection 
with  this  anecdote,  an  able  teacher,  and  a  very  close  observer  of 
men  and  things,  remarked  to  me,  as  follows  : 

*  The  times  have  strangely  altered,  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
Boys  now,  are  not  at  all  what  boys  were  then.  Then,  there  was 
such  a  thing  to  be  found  here  and  there,  as  a  boy  who  loved  study, 
and  studied  hard.  Then,  if  there  were  fewer  class  books,  and 
those  sustained  an  inferior  character,  they  were,  at  least,  better 
studied.  Then,  if  a  smaller  number  of  branches  were  taught  in 
our  schools,  they  were  taught  much  more  thoroughly.  But  now 
you  can  seldom  find  a  hard  student,  in  our  schools.  If  a  boy  has 
lessons,  such  lessons  as  boys  of  similar  age  and  capacity  used  to 
get,  and  get  cheerfully  too  — '  Oh,  they  are  too  hard ! '  He  dislikes 
his  teacher.  His  parents  learn  the  fact,  and  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  it ;  and  wonder  why  he  can't  make  his  school  as  agreeable  to 
his  pupils  as  Mr  Such-an-one  does  his.  Or,  what  often  happens, 
they  withdraw  them  from  the  school,  without  much  ceremony,  and 
send  them  somewhere  else.  However,  after  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  school,  a  year  or  two,  till  their  minds  are  ren- 
dered twice  as  volatile  and  dissipated  as  they  were  before,  it  often 
happens  that  they  come  back  again,  and  apply  for  re-admission.' 

^  But  though  boys  mil  not  study,  they  will  make  bargains. 
Every  boy,  from  one  yard  to  two  in  height,  is  an  adept  in  buying, 
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selling,  and  swapping  penknives,  pencils,  combs,  skates,  sleds, 
bows,  tic,  &ic ;  and  ten  to  one  but  their  trading  occupies  half  their 
thoughts  and  some  of  their  hands,  even  during  the  school  hours.' 

'Now  what  is  to  be  done?  If  this  fondness  for  trading  were 
con6ned  to  a  few  individuals  in  a  class,  or  a  school,  the  case  would 
be  less  discourag^ing.  But  it  is  nearly  universal.  The  children  of 
pious  parents  are  often  as  full  of  their  buying,  selling,  and  swap- 
ping, as  those  of  the  vicious.' 

'  The  representation  you  make,  is  indeed ^a  painful  one,'  I  replied. 
'  But  is  it  not  obvious  whose  the  fault  is,  and  where  we  ought  to 
look  first,  for  a  reformation  ?  is  it  not  in  parents  ?  Are  not  their 
hearts,  from  morning  to  evening,  set  on  buying,  and  selling,  and 
getting  gain  ?  Obsen'e  the  general  current  of  conversation,  in  our 
best  families  ;  and  can  you  continue  to  wonder  what  the  matter  is 
with  the  children  ?  The  work  of  reform  must  begin  here — with 
the  parents  —  or  it  never  can  begin  at  all,  at  least  till  you  can 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  and  make  the  stream  ascend,  by  its  own 
power,  higher  than  the  fountains  which  feed  it.' 

The  following  extracts  on  this  subject,  which  are  taken  from 
Abbott's  Magazine,  are  too  much  in  point  to  be  omitted. 

*  Richard,  why  don't  you  obey  at  once '  says  the  father,  *  when  your  moth- 
or  speaks  to  you  ?  My  love,  you  know  I  leave  the  children  entirely  to  yoa.' 
*I  know  you  do,  my  dear ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  you  ought  to  govern 
the  boys.'    'You  are  at  home,  my  love,  all  the  time,  and  really  you  ought 


« Father,'  says  Thomas,  a  grown  up  son,  *  I  am  distressed  about  little 
Mary  —  she  is  so  disorderly  at  table,  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  mother 
says ;  I  am  afraid  she  will  turn  out  like  B.  C.  Mr  F.  makes  his  httle  girl 
obey. ' 

<  Oh !  Mr  F.  is  a  teacher ;  it  is  his  business  to  make  experiments  in  edu- 
cation.  You  used  to  behave  just  so ;  and  I  don't  see  but  you  have  turned 
out  pretty  well.' 

*  But  I  am  afraid  we  children  don't  set  the  best  example  we  can.  Span- 
heim  says,  '*  we  must  be  what  we  would  have  little  children."  Little  Maxy 
imitates  all  we  do.' 

*  Well  —  I  can't  attend  to  it  now ;  I  must  be  off  to  the  store.  I  have 
got  5,000  dollars  to  pay  before  two  o'clock.'  And  thus  —  days  pass  away, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  —  the  father  having  always  such  a  press 
of  business  on  hand,  that  he  has  no  time  to  study  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. The  5,000  dollar  note  at  the  bank  must  be  met^and  as  to  the 
children,  why  *  Mrs  B.  must  attend  to  them.* 

And  this  is  a  faithful  picture  of  many  a  father,  who  will  say  and 
think  that  he  loves  his  children  more  than  everything  else  on  earth ! 
—  who  professes  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  train  them  up  in  the  right 
way  !  And  this  ^paternal  affection '  will  sacrifk^  the  minds  and 
souls  of  his  childreui  in  order  to  611  their  pocketSi— »to  provide  an 
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ioberitance  which,  for  want  of  proper  education,  they  are  only  pre- 
pared to  abuse  as  the  instrument  of  evil,  to  themselves  and  others  ! 
Surely  the  writer  before  us  is  not  too  decided  in  saying  —  *It  is  a 
ySrte/ error  which  has  crept  into  the  bosoms  of  our  men  of  business, 
that  they  must  give  their  whole  souls  and  bodies  to  it ;  that  doing 
ao  extensive  business,  is  the  great  object  of  life.'  Nor  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Grod  too  severe,  which  so  often  gives  to  such  a  father  his 
heart's  desire,  and  allows  him  to  provide  a  fortune  for  his  child, 
and  leaves  him  to  waste  it  to  his  own  ruin  —  and  often  to  break 
the  heart  of  his  parents  ;  when  he  does  not  succeed  in  teaching 
him  that  ^money-getting  is  the  chief  end  of  man.' 


[For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 
ON    THE    UTILITY    OF    NAUTICAL    SCHOOLS. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  an  article  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  conversant  with  seamen,  on  the  subject  of  Nautical 
Schools,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  any  plan  presented  which  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  a  class  of  men  of  the  highest  importance  to  our 
country,  and  yet  among  the  most  neglected.  We  have  been  fa- 
fored  by  our  correspondent  with  the  following  letter,  from  a  nauti- 
cal teacher  who  has  passed  twenty  years  upon  the  ocean,  in  all  the 
various  situations  on  shipboard,  from  that  of  common  sailor  to  that 
of  master,  and  during  this  period  constantly  assisted  in  the  educa- 
tioo  of  some  of  his  ship-mates.  It  will  present  more  fully  the  prac- 
ticabi4ity  and  importance  of  these  Institutions,  and  we  would  respect- 
fully ask  our  readers  in  seaport  towns,  to  read  it,  with  the  question 
before  them — '  Is  it  not  our  duly  and  our  interest  to  establish  such  a 
school  for  the  seamen  of  our  own  port  ? ' 

*  Dear  Sir,  —  The  first  question  you  propose  is,  '  Whether  sea- 
men generally  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a  Nautical 
Institution  oflTers.'  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  believe  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  own  seamen,  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  not  only  attend  our  Nautical  Institution,  but  appear  to  man- 
ifest a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  There  is  no  other  institution 
of  the  kind  in  this  state ;  you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
bear  that  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  even  the  most  re- 
mote, enter  it  for  their  nautical  education  :  indeed,  I  have  had  sev- 
eral from  our  largest  seaports.  I  have  found,  generally,  that  lads 
from  the  country,  who  for  the  first  time  are  about  embarking  upon 
the  ocean,  appear  to  consider  it  highly  important  that  they  should 
bave  some  nautical  knowledge  previous  to  undertaking  this,  their 
fini  voyage.  But  many  (»  our  young  lads  in  this  city  make  one 
foyage  first|  and  afterwards  attend  to  their  nautical  atuoies.    Most 
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of  them  pursue  their  studies,  from  voyage  to  voyage,  embracing  all 
tiie  important  branches  in  IVavigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 
They  all,  without  exception,  acquire  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  study ; 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  that  the  plan  of  instruction  is  altogether 
practical.  To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  seamen 
it  would  afford  them  much  pleasure  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty,  each 
wailing  their  turn  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
moon,  stars  and  moon,  or  planets  and  moon,  in  order  to  determine 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  position.  These  observations 
are  made  from  the  top  of  our  building.  It  would  also  afford  such 
much  gratification,  to  return  with  them  to  the  room,  and  observe  the 
interest  which  they  all  take  in  ascertaining  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  they  would  find  the  most  perfect  order  among  them. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  had  occasion  in  the  whole  course  of  my  in- 
struction, to  reprove  one  of  them  for  idleness,  or  for  the  least  mis- 
demeanor. When  the  hours  for  study  have  expired,  instead  of  that 
anxiety  which  we  find  in  other  schools  among  young  lads  to  hasten 
from  their  studies,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  persuade  them  to 
leave.  These  remarks  are  made  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  interest  which  seamen  take,  in  acquiring  that  information  so 
necessary  to  a  good  navigator.  A  further  proof  of  its  being  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task  to  them,  to  be  well  versed  in  that  which 
we  may  consider  of  the  utmost  importance  is,  that  I  have  many 
whom  I  consider  to  have  belonged  to  the  insthuiion  for  four  years, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  no  situation  in  life  which  I  should  prefer  to  that  of  a 
nautical  instructor,  provided,  I  could  realize  a  trifle  more  than  a 
mere  livelihood  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  in- 
struct that  class,  among  whom  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  has  been 
spent.  As  a  final  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  seamen  of  our  own  country  generally  would  take  advantage 
of  a  good  nautical  institution  ;  and  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise 
that  ti)ere  are  so  few  good  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 

Very  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  foreign  seamen,  to- 
wards the  support  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  There  are  quite  a 
large  number  who  sail  from  this  port.  Of  such  I  have  had  but 
very  few ;  they  are  men  generally  without  education,  usually  in- 
dulging in  all  the  evil  propensities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
without  the  least  restraint  on  their  passions. 

Your  next  question  is,  '  What  proportion  of  masters  and  mates  do 
you  find  well  qualified  for  their  stations } '  Probably  you  may  be 
surprised  at  my  answer  ;  for  I  have  generally  found  their  educa- 
tion very  limited. 

First,  of  the  masters.  I  have  had  in  the  institution  about  forty 
in  all,  four  or  five  of  whom  were  men  of  decent  education,  the 
remainder  extremely  limited.    I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  more 
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00  this  subject,  although  much  more  might  be  said.  1  have  had 
quite  a  large  number  oi  mates ;  their  qualifications  were  about  equal 
to  the  masters.  This  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  take  into 
connderation  that  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  entered  the 
sea-service  very  young,  with  little  or  no  education.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  have  told  me,  that  all  the  education  they  then  had,  they 
bad  acquired,  themselves,  on  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  they  were  nat- 
urally enterprising,  ambitious  men,  and  worked  their  way  onward 
to  be  mates  and  masters,  much  to  their  credit.  From  the  acquain- 
tance which  T  have  had  with  our  navigators,  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  are  well  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  Master 
and  Factor.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  masters  of  our  India-men, 
neither  to  those  who  navigate  the  Pacific  ocean ;  for  they,  generally, 
have  bad  the  advantage  of  an  early  education.  Indeed,  1  have  met 
with  some  in  India  whom  I  consider  men  of  the  first  rate  talents. 

Your  next  inquiry  is,  ^  What  benefit  is  such  an  institution  to 
youDg  seamen  and  boys?'  In  my  estimation  the  advantages  which 
tbey  would  derive  from  such  an  institution  could  not  be  estimated. 
In  the  first  place  it  adds  much  to  their  character,  gives  them  a 
standing  in  society,  improves  their  morals,  and  prepares  them  for 
tbe  faithful  discharge  of  that  duty  to  which  Providence,  in  his  wise 
dispensation,  has  called  them.  Now,  as  vice  generally  follows  igno- 
rance, we  must  certainly  acknowledge,  that  the  education  of  any  class 
of  our  fellow  beings,  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  particularly  of  such 
as  are  exposed  to  temptations,  without  a  friend  to  admonish  them. 
How  often  have  I  heard  seamen,  when  reproved  for  intoxication 
and  other  vices,  answer,  *  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  ;  it  is 
immaterial  whether  I  live  or  die.  I  have  no  education  ;  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  promoted  ;  1  have  "  lived  hard^  fared 
hard^^  —  and  the  sooner  my  end  comes,  the  beUer.'  Without  an 
education  you  will  perceive.  Sir,  they  have  no  stimulus  —  nothing 
to  induce  them  to  excel  in  any  one  thing  ;  hence,  they  are  easily 
persuaded  and  led  astray  by  the  designing,  to  commit  any  act  of 
violence.  They  are  naturally  confiding,  and  consequently,  through 
ignorance,  become  the  dupes  of  landlords,  grog-sellers  and  the 
iirothel ;   and  by  them  are  eventually  ruined. 

The  good  effect  of  education  on  our  seamen  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  them  alone,  for  it  is  a  public  benefit,  as  our  ships  would 
then  be  navigated  by  men  looking  forward  for  promotion  ;  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  their  conduct  would  be  such  as  to  en« 
title  them  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  their  employers,  which 
would  be  an  additional  stimulus  for  them  to  continue  in  well-doing. 
Liet  us  inquire  here  —  among  what  class  of  seamen  are  found  the 
projectors,  aiders  and  abettors,  of  such  schemes  which  have  fre* 
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quently  ended  io  mutiny  and  murder  on  board  some  of  our  ships  ? 
From  the  experience  which  1  have  bad,  I  have  no  hesitatkm  in 
saying,  among  that  class  usuaHy  denominated  '  old  saltt^^  that  is,  men 
without  education,  and  of  course  without  the  least  hope  of  pronxH 
tion.  I  have  witnessed  many  serious  disturbances,  on  board  my 
own,  as  well  as  other  ships,  and  generally  found  the  plans  laid  and 
executed  by  this  class.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  knew  a  young 
man  of  decent  education  aid  in  any  such  nefarious  transactions. 
I  firmly  believe,  there  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  a  crew  of 
ignorant  men,  than  from  one  hundred  crews  of  decent  education. 
The  reason  must  be  obvious.  So  well  convinced  have  I  been  of 
the  fact,  that  1  have  invariably  avoided  shipping  such  men. 

This  leads  us  again  to  inquire  —  are  many  of  our  young  seamen 
destitute  of  such  an  education  which  would  give  them  preferment? 
If  so,  is  not  their  education  of  vast  importance  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community.  Do  we  not  generally  find  that  people  of 
education  deem  it  important  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  respected ; 
and  do  they  not,  at  least  for  example's  sake,  attend  on  divine  worship? 
Hence,  if  education  gives  the  seaman  a  rank  in  society,  would  he 
not  he  likely  to  conform  to  the  established  customs  of  society,  in* 
stead  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  ?  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  educatioa 
would  have  the  most  salutary  efi^ect. 

Having  answered  the  questions  proposed,  and  given  you  my  opinion 
without  reserve,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  for  your 
consideration.  If  you  intend  to  establish  a  first  rate  Nautical  Insti- 
tution, the  situation  should  be  such  as  to  admit  the  Sun,  Moon,  &0| 
being  seen,  at  least  when  not  more  than  eight  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  If  the  eastern  horizon  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
building  it  would  be  far  better.  The  top  should  be  flat,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  one  to  go  on  it,  with  safety.  The  farther 
the  school  room  is  from  the  street  the  better,  even  the  fourth  or 
fifth  story.  How  would  it  answer  for  you  to  engage  an  able  in- 
structor, allowing  him  a  certain  sum  for  educating  a  limited  number 
of  scholars  annually,  giving  him  the  privilege  to  instruct  such  as 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  This  plan  undoubiedljr 
would  lessen  the  expenses  to  your  society.  If  the  support  of  the 
institution  is  to  depend  in  part  upon  such  as  will  pay  for  their  edo- 
cation,  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a 
first  rate  instructor.  He  should  be  a  seaman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy ;  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  construction  of  nautical  instruments,  and  with  their  ute^ 

Give  the  seaman  to  understand  that  he  may  be  elevated  to  a  re^ 
spectable  rank  in  society,  and  no  one  would  be  more  desirous  to 
improve.    On  the  contrary,  let  him  but  think  that  he  is  deqaiedt 
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and  the  community  indifiereDt  to  his  fate,  and  it  will  harden  him  in 
an  and  profligacy. 

The  cause  is  a  good  one,  and  my  prayer  is  to  our  common  Parent, 
that  he  may  abundantly  bless  all  your  endeavors ;  indeed,  I  feel 
assured  that  he  will.  ,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  this  great  and  good  object ;  for  I  believe  our  seamen 
have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  my  remarks  be  true,  can  this 
subject  be  urged  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  public  respect- 
fully ? ' 


BERNE    SOCIETY    OF    TEACHERS; 

SWITZERLAND. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  continued  and  active  influence  of 
Hofwyl  in  the  cause  of  education,  we  have  recently  received  a  file 
of  a  Gazette  for  Teachers,  issued  by  its  indefatigable  guardians.  It 
is  intended  as  the  organ  of  communication  for  the  friends  of  school 
improvements  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Several  of  its  numbers 
are  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teach- 
en y  whose  efibrts  seem  to  promise  much  for  the  cause  in  Switzer- 
land. 

This  society  was  formed  by  the  teachers  assembled  for  instruc- 
tion at  Hofwyl,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftyfour  members,  with  few  exceptions,  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary schools.  Fellenberg  was  chosen  President,  and  Vehrli,  the 
excellent  teacher  of  the  farm  pupils  of  Hofwyl,  Vice  President. 
Its  constitution  presents,  as  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  union 
and  cooperation  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people,  and  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  schools.  The  means  proposed  were, 
free  communications  between  its  members,  consultations  concern- 
ing the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  teachers,  and  direct  eflbrts  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  defects  of  present  plans  and  methods  of 
organizing  and  instructing  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
The  last  object  seems  to  us  highly  important,  and  too  much  neg- 
lected among  us.  May  we  not  derive  an  important  hint  in  regard 
to  our  own  duties  ?  No  great  object  has  yet  been  eflfected,  until 
a  dais  ofmenj  more  or  less  numerous,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
it ;  and  so  busy  is  every  one  in  our  country,  that  none  are  disposed 
to  assume  a  task  which  does  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  them  — 
or  even  to  attend  to  a  subject,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
their  business.    The  moaesty  and  the  isolation  of  teachersy  the 
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fear  of  being  charged  with  interested  motives,  and  too  often,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  indifference  to  the  object  itself,  have  led  those 
who  were  engaged  in  education  to  neglect  all  direct  efibrt  to  excite 
the  interest  of  others.  But  if  we  hope  for  the  promotion  of  im- 
provement in  education,  from  whence  must  we  expect  it,  unless 
from  those  directly  concerned,  and  most  able  to  speak  and  write 
on  the  subject  ?  Why  does  it  not  belong  to  teachers  to  speak,  and 
write,  and  act  upon  society,  in  reference  to  education,  as  much  as 
upon  clergymen  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  subject  of  theology  ? 
How  much  would  it  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession,  bow 
much  would  it  do  to  excite  interest  in  the  subject,  if  the  army  of 
teachers  in  New  England  would  come  forth  from  their  school 
houses,  and  unite  in  enlightened  efibrts  to  spread  just  principles,  in 
reference  to  the  importance  and  the  methods  of  education,  among 
those  around  them  ! 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  df 
its  auxiliary  societies,  the  first  named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for 
their  moral  improvement.  For  this  purpose  they  ui^e,  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  constant  employment^  and  to  guaiti 
them  against  the  temptations  of  idleness  —  to  preserve  a  mild  bat 
firm  course  of  discipline — and  to  promote  yra^cma/  affectum 
among  ihem.  They  urge,  that  every  branch  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings  ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  steady  eflfort  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in 
knowledge  and  skill.  Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachers  in  our  coun- 
try, who  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attain- 
ed the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and  knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless 
apathy,  after  their  daily  task  is  performed,  with  no  anxiety  but  to 
*  get  through '  the  business  of  tomorrow,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was 
also  held  at  Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  address 
from  the  President,  full  of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only 
give  a  few  opening  sentences. 

*  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  people  !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We 
have  pledged  ourselves,  that  in  our  schools,  shall  grow  up  a  noble, 
well-taught  generation  of  the  people  —  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  devoted  to  God,  and  faithful  to  men —  a  people  whose 
characters  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  as  their  native  land.' 

^  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow 
the  Saviour's  example,  and  imbibe  the  fulness  of  bis  love  to  man, 
and  trust  in  God,  m  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed 
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to  us,  ID  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household, 
aod  in  warming  the  hearts  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  God  will 
reward  such  labors,  even  if  they  are  not  rewarded  on  earth.  The 
God  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  never  forsake 
the  faithful  guardians  of  his  children.' 

Among  the  evils  suggested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  re- 
qairing  a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools  —  the 
want  of  faithful  visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  ofEcers 
were  considered  the  only  remedy  —  neglect  and  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining suitable  teachers —  ipperfect  school  books  and  means  of 
instruction  —  the  want  of  a  periodical  for  teachers  —  the  unhappy 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  teacher  on  the  ca- 
price or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  scanty  pay,  and  claims 
of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it.  One  serious  evil,  not 
found  among  us,  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  teachers  of  attending 
funerals,  and  performing,  to  some  extent,  the  weekly  as  well  as 
Sunday  duties  of  clerk  of  the  parish. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm 
pupils  of  Hofwyl,  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  by  the  liberal  founder  of  Hofwyl. 
It  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknowledging  the  favor  of 
God  to  their  association,  and  intreating  his  blessing  upon  their  fu- 
ture efToits.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  familiar  intercourse 
then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fellow-laborers 
m  an  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  songs,  of 
that  elevated  and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  formerly 
described,  were  sung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  cho- 
res of  teachers,  and  toasts  were  drank  in  the  common  wine  of 
Switzerland  — a  liquor  of  less  strength  than  the  cider  of  our  coun- 
try. While  we  trust  that  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance will  speedily  satisfy  the  friends  of  morals,  that  social  drinking, 
and  the  useless,  if  not  censurable  practice  of  toasts,  are  but  tlie 
handmaids  of  intemperance  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  sober,  we  translate  one  sentiment  given  by  a  teacher,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  oflfered  on  this  occasion. 

'There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness,  and  the  delight,  which 
we  feel  to  day,  universal.  There  is  one  unfailing  means  to  convert  ru- 
ined families  into  families  of  joy,  —  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and 
miBery  —  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwhelming  vice ;  to  secure  our 
liberties  and  those  of  our  children  against  all  the  power  of  treachery  — 
in  shorty  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  And  this 
nnfalling  means  is  christian  rational  education  op  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  poor.  7\>  ail  thent  ^f^  understand  this  mighty  erUy  and 
pmt  their  hands  to  the  holy  ufork  —  long  life  !  Health  to  mI  ihefiiends 
amd  fromaters  ^f  rational  education  of  the  people f  and  the  poor  — far  and 
!     L02ie  UFB  TO  THEM  ! ! ! '  * 
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Such  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by 
some  of  the  noble  '  Mannerchoren  *  —  or  hymns  for  male  voices^ 
which  the  Swiss  music  furnishes,  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolent, 
and  patriotic,  and  devotional  feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchaDaliaiit 
and  amatory  songs,  which  so  often  disgrace  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  course  of  instruction  was  given 
to  teachers,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  was 
closed  by  an  examination,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons were  present,  and  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its 
third  meeting  immediately  after.  It  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  —  or  school  men,  as  they  are  all 
styled  in  simple  German  —  many  of  whom  were  new  members. 

The  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  business  measures,  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  society  and  its  branches.  A  petition  was 
offered,  signed  by  many  teachers,  soliciting  the  government  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  attending  the  summer 
course  of  instruction  for  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  of  whose  value  they 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  This  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
society,  and  ordered  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities. 

Several  communications  were  presented  on  the  defects  of  the 
course  of  1832,  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  appointed  by 
the  government.  One  of  these,  signed  by  fiftynine  teachers,  tes- 
tifies that,  while  the  previous  course  had  been  grossly  defective,  the 
course  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Fellenberg  had  met  their 
wants  entirely  ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  unjust  to  ascribe  to  Hof- 
wyl and  its  founder,  difficulties  which  originated  id  the  incompeten- 
cy of  the  director  appointed  by  the  government.  Indeed,  we  find 
much  evidence  that  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  committing  to  political  men,  the  management  of  literary  in- 
stitutions ;  and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know,  that  the  deter> 
mined  hostility  of  the  Bernese  Aristocracy  to  the  plan  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  which  Fellenberg  has  pursued  for  thirty 
years  with  so  much  ardor,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  new 
course  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  We 
trust,  nay  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  zeal  and  faith,  and  that  of  his 
son,  who  now  so  ab]y  cooperates  with  him,  will  not  yield  to  clamor, 
or  be  subdued  by  opposition. 

It  was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  another  course  of  in- 
struction would  be  given  to  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  to  commence  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  and  continue  until  August,  and  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time.  We 
trust  that  a  large  body  of  teachers  are  now  witnessing  scenes,  and 
enjoying  privileges,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  in* 
fluence  on  them  and  on  their  schools.    Would  that  we  ootild  wit* 
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such  a  rooveroent  in  any  considerable  portion  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Could  we  see  some  individual  who  had  the  faith  to  invite,  and 
the  influence  necessary  to  collect  such  a  body  of  teachers,  to  listen  lo 
instruction  and  consult  for  the  good  of  their  schools  for  three 
months,  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  we  should  expect  more  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  education  than  from  any  amount  of  school  funds :  for, 
important  as  they  are,  under  proper  regulation,  they  can  never  sup- 
ply the  place  of  an  intelligent  and  well-trained  body  of  teachers. 


*  what's  the  use  of  education?' 
COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

HO  IV. 

Mk  Editor,  —  I  have  been  more  than  half  inclined  to  yield  to 
your  objection  to  my  Dialogues :  more  especially  as  I  quite  despair 
of  sending  them  down  to  the  two  hundred  tliousand  common  readers 
whom  I  have  been  so  modest  as  to  ask  for.  I  have  therefore  been 
revising  my  rough  draught ;  but  alas  !  have  found  myself  obliged 
lo  leave  this  third  dialogue  very  much  as  when  you  cast  your  eye 
over  it  months  ago ;  for  the  plain. reason  that  my  characters  will, 
in  spite  of  all  my  pains  to  the  contrary,  discourse  in  their  own 
homespun  way.  I  am  compelled,  against  my  will,  sometimes  even 
to  allow  them  to  introduce  trivial  circumstances,  which  are  imma- 
terial to  the  point  in  debate ;  for  they  insist  very  pertinaciously 
opon  this  privilege  of  common  conversation,  though  I  tell  them 
that  they  indulge  themselves  in  this  and  some  other  faults,  until 
they  prove  that  their  minds  are  not  half  educated  ;  that  they  are  a 
plain,  homespun,  farming  set,  and  have  no  claim  at  all  to  be  term- 
ed gentry  or  literati,  and  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  station  to 
which  I  am  elevating  them,  by  bringing  them  out  in  the  '  Annals.' 
I  console  myself,  however,  with  the  thought  that  1  shall  gain  one 
thing  at  least  by  their  obstinacy  ;  that  my  dialogues  will  thus  appear 
what  they  really  are, '  collectanea  from  the  walls  and  homes  of  the 
common  people,'  instead  of  being  *  made  up '  by  my  own  literary 
industry.  Thus,  perhaps  they  will  be  more  readily  taken  as  illustra- 
tbns  both  of  a  will  and  a  way  for  the  improvement  of  common 
achoob  and  common  education.  Allow  me  to  make  one  request 
before  I  finish  my  preamble,  viz.  —  Let  your  editorial  scissors  spare 
my  vulgarisms — perhaps  I  may  better  say  my  idioms  of  common 
Vfc.  1  hesitate  on  the  word  *  vulgarisms,'  because  the  friends, 
whom  I  have  had  passing  before  me  as  my  '  Dramatis  personae,' 
ought  not  in  truth  to  be  called  ^  vulgar  people,'  for  they  have  in 
tbeir  homely  way  a  refinement,  which  1  have  often  failed  to  meet, 
amidflt  much  higher  pretensions. 
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WHAT    IS   THC    USE    OF    EDUCATION? 
DIALOGUE   111.      SCENE — iht  Road. 

Robert,  Here's  a  book  Thomas,  just  suited  to  your  mighty  plans :  ff 
ography  of  self-taught  men.  As  it  suits  me,  I  thought  I  would  bring  it  1 
you :  but  very  fortunately  I  saw  you  coming  down  the  hill,  and  wait0 
here  to  give  it  you,  so  you  can  take  it  home  and  make  the  most  of  it.  1 
is  the  very  thing  for  you :  for  I've  peeped  into  it  a  little.  You  can  leir 
here  how  to  be  a  great  man  to  your  heart's  content.  I  suppose  you  nm. 
to  be  a  Franklin  or  a  Sherman,  and  then  how  you  will  laugh  at  all  Ai 
College  learned  men,  as  you  leave  them  far  and  far  behind :  while  poor  '. 
will  be  still  at  the  plough-tail,  as  I  have  been  all  day  long,  until  half  ai 

hour  a^o. 

Thomas,  Poh !  Robert,  have  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  or  is  it  only  yd 
who  arc  making  a  fool  of  me  ?  J  have  read  Franklin's  life  long  ago,  aw 
have  read  it  more  than  once  too ;  and  I  feel  a  stronger  resolution  to  im 
prove  myself  every  time  I  read  it:  but  I  am  sure,  I  never  dreamed  o 

fettinir  into  Franklin*s  track  at  all.  Unless  I  learn  ten  times  faster  thai 
've  ever  done  yet,  1  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  learn  what  every  commoi 
former  ought  to  know, 

Robert,  But  now  'I'lionmsi,  you  will  own  that  you  have  a  little  expev 
tation,  tliat  you  will  be  as  groat  a  man  as  Franklin,  some  thirty  or  rort] 
years  lionce. 

Thomas,  Not  I,  Robert,  any  more  than  I  have  of  being  as  rich  a  mai 
OB  Stc))ii(*n  (^irard,  wlio  you  know  died  a  while  ago,  the  richest  roan  in  tb 
c«)untry.  I  expect  to  be  industrious,  but  I  dont  expect  to  be  worth  tifleei 
millions  of  dollars.  I  mean  to  study,  but  don't  expect  to  know  as  much 
or  to  be  as  famous,  as  Franklin. 

Robert,  Then  what's  the  use  of  all  your  toil  and  trouble  ;  your  stndy 
ing  all  winter  and  all  summer,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  all  yon 
life  long  ?  What's  the  use,  if  it  will  not  make  a  great  man  of  you,  say  i 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Governor  ? 

Thomas.  And  what's  the  use  of  your  ploughing  and  digging  and  lio0 
ing  and  planting  and  haivesting,  all  summer  long,  and  every  year,  as  ]on| 
80  you  live  ? 

Robert,  Why,  to  feed  and  clothe  me,  and  shelter  and  warm  me,  to  bi 
snre.  We  should  soon  be  in  trouble  if  wo  would  not  work  for  what  wt 
would  need,  till  we  were  sure  of  getting  a  thousand  times  as  much  ai 
we  need. 

Thomas,  That's  right,  Robert.  How  nicely  you  set  the  matter  right 
whether  you  will  or  not.  We  should  be  badly  off  too,  if  we  would  no 
learn  what  we  need  to  know,  because  we  could  not  get  what  we  do  no 
need  to  have.  Why,  Robert,  I  don't  need  to  be  a  governor,  or  a  judge,  o 
a  member  of  Congress ;  but  I  do  need  to  know  more  than  I  do,  and  to  Imm 
a  itrongcff  and  more  active  mind.  What  say,  Robert,  are  you  sorry  tha 
jou  have  as  much  learning  as  you  have  —  that  you  can  read,  write  ani 
cypher,  because  you  cannot  be  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin  ?  Would  yon  Im 
wiUing  to  part  with  all  your  learning,  and  be  as  ignorant  as  Casps 
Hauler? 

Robert    To  be  aure  I  would  not    I  should  make  a  poor  shift  at  gettin| 
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a  lirlng,  if  I  were  like  him :  I  would  not  be  like  him  for  all  the  millions  in 
the  world. 

nawuu.  Well,  Robert,  if  what  you  have  got  is  worth  so  much,  why 
not  get  more  ?  why  not  keep  on  learningf,  if  a  little  knowledge  is  worth 
80  much  ?  For  my  part  I  mean  to  try,  and  sec  if  the  things  I  don't  know, 
will  not  prove  as  useful  as  the  little  I  do  know.  1  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  I  shall  ever  learn  all  that  will  be  useful  to  me,  though  I  expect  to  be  a 
true  working  farmer  all  my  life  long.  Why  should  not  I  try  to  be  a  wiser 
and  happier  man  ?  Why  should  I  not  try  to  know  more  and  more,  all  that 
can  be  useful  to  me,  or  my  friends.  T  don't  see  why  study  will  not  bring 
its  reward  as  well  as  work.  If  I  grow  wiser  that  will  be  good  pay.  So, 
Robert,  you  see  I  have  not  changed  by  passing  from  February  to  May  — 
nor  by  turning  from  the  school  to  the  farm. 

RiAert.    Yes ;  but  do  you  gain  anything  ?     Are  you  any  more  learned  ? 

T%niuu.  No :  not  as  we  commonly  mean  by  *  learned  ;'  for  I  am  not 
learned  at  all,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  mind  had  grown  a  little 
greener. 

Robert,    Greener  ?    How  ? 

nomas.  I  was  thinking  of  the  grass.  I  have  been  watching  it  and 
watching  it  this  spring,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  grow.  Yet  I  see  it  has 
grown,  it  looks  greener.  I  can't  sec  that  I  gain,  but  I  can  see  that  I  have 
gained  :  I  was  going  to  say,  my  mind  seems  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  the 
spring.  I  fnow  I  have  gained  but  very  little,  but  to  that  little  1  can  apply 
the  proverb  ;  '  Knowledge  is  pleasant  to  the  soul.' 

RoberL  You  make  me  think  of  the  violets,  I  have  watched  them  to 
see  them  come  forth  ;  but  I  could  sec  no  rapid  advance ;  but  this  morning, 
as  I  went  singing  along,  I  saw  them  blossoming  beside  the  path.  So 
Thomas  (you  see  I  always  give  you  a  lifl  when  it  comes  handy)  if  you 
will  drink  the  dew  and  the  showers,  and  the  sunshine,  wisdom  will  blossom 
on  your  modest  path.  I  say  that,  because  you  are  content  to  be  a  plain 
&rmer. 

7%omas.  Why,  here  we  are !  How  short  the  road  has  been  !  Well, 
Robert,  you  see  yon  have  got  home  with  me.  So  come  in,  and  if  father 
begins  upon  me  as  he  did  last  night,  we  shall  have  our  subject  continued 
in-doors. 

Robert.  Well,  if  you  are  likely  to  have  a  Dialogue,  I  will  go  in  for 
half  an  hour ;  only  mind  —  I  go  as  a  hearer,  not  as  a  speaker. 

Jfkomas.    As  you  please  —  only  come  in. 

WHEW   WILL   EDUCATIOr^   BE    FIMSHEO  ? 

Scene  —  the  House  —  various  members  of  the  family. 

Father,    Good  evening,  Robert.     What's  the  good  news  ? 

Robert.  Why  nothing  very  good,  except  I  have  brought  Thomas  a  book, 
which  is  to  make  him  as  great  a  man  as  Dr  Franklin. 

nomas.  Why  Robert,  I  thought  you  gave  that  up,  before  we  got  half 
way  home.  I  am  sure  I  told  you  plainly  enough,  that  I  hadn't  any  such 
foolish  notions. 

Robert.  Yes,  yes.  Thomas  says  he  means  to  be  a  real  student,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  winter  and  summer,  and  yet  be  a  plain,  plough-jogging 
fanner  all  his  life  long.  That's  a  likely  story !  Study  fifty  years,  and  be 
still  at  the  plough  tail !  isn't  that  a  likely  story  ? 

Lucy,  Why  m  a  quarter  of  that  time,  Thomas,  you'll  learn  out  When 
jott  have  learned  all  you  can  turn  to  account,  Thomas,  your  zeal  will  cool. 

VOL.   IV.  —  NO.   VI.  23 
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and  prudent  director.  I  had  seen  the  evil  of  this  systemi  in  more 
than  one  instance,  —  in  which  friends  of  my  own  had  opened 
schools,  through  the  assistance  and  under  the  recommendation  of 
some  'high  in  authority,'  and  thus,  holding  on  another's  sleeve,  were 
compelled,  not  only  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  but  to  submit  them- 
selves, their  judgment,  their  arrangements,  even  their  principles,  to 
his  decision.  1  therefore  did  not  apply  for  the  children  of  my 
friends  —  but  simply  mentioned  to  all  I  met,  that  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  pupils.  1  began  with  the  first  that  was  offered,  and  I  soon 
had  more  ;  and  these  first  pupils  continued  with  me  as  long  as  I  was 
willing  and  able  to  retain  them  ;  and  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently show  that  the  parents,  at  least,  were  not  dissatisfied  with  my 
exertions.  Yet  here  I  would  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
standard  of  the  parent's  expectations  should  be  no  boundary  of  the 
teacher's  endeavors  ;  —  to  say  that  parents  in  general,  do  not  re- 
quire half  what  we  have  laid  down  as  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  an  instructor,  would  be  only  to  add  to,  not  diminish  his  respon- 
sibility, —  since  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  we  are  to  act,  —  it  is 
to  God  we  are  accountable  for  the  performance  of  all  our  duties ; 
it  is  before  the  judgment  of  His  holy  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  stand  } 
and  the  favorable  testimony  of  every  parent,  of  whose  child  we  had 
the  care,  would  be  insufficient  to  acquit  us,  if  our  consciences,  or 
our  Divine  Judge  condemned.  Let  not  the  young  teacher,  then, 
'  begin,  by  setting  before  him  the  hopes  or  even  the  desires  of  a  pa- 
rent, as  the  measure  of  his  duly.  Of  course  1  shall  not  be  undeN 
stood  to  mean  that  such  desires  should  be  disregarded ;  on  the 
contrary,  respect  should  be  paid  to  them,  as  far  as  they  are  com- 
patible with  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  But  as  the  penalty  of  dif- 
fering from  the  parents,  or  exciting  their  displeasure,  can  at  w^orst, 
fall  but  on  himself,  by  causing  the  loss  of  his  pupils,  it  should  be 
esteemed  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity of  following  every  dictate  of  conscience.  I  beg  leave  tq 
affirm,  however,  that  where  the  instructor  of  a  school  really  acts 
from  these  high  motives,  he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  consequen- 
ces. The  very  uprightness  and  dignity  of  his  resolves  will  inspire 
him  with  active  power  to  fulfil  them,  —  the  very  purity  of  hb  mo- 
tives, and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  feelings,  will  actuate  and 
sanctify  his  every  exertion  ;  and  if  he  lose  one  pupil  through  way- 
ward caprice  or  ignorant  dissatisfaction,  he  will  gain  numbers  by 
steady  perseverance,  in  the  path  be  thinks  the  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success.  I  could  cite  several  instances,  in  which  I  was 
urged  by  those  most  respected,  to  aker  my  views  and  arrangements 
in  minor  matters  respecting  their  children.  I  was  sorry  to  diso- 
blige  or  displease  them ;  a  few  scruples  as  to  the  result  of  per* 
sisting,  troubled  me  for  a  while ;  then  I  looked  to  vl  higher  <  direeter^* 
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Jdn  E.  All  ?  No,  brother.  I  am  in  trooblo  every  day  on  acconnt 
of  my  ignorance,  for  the  duties  of  ray  own  narrow  sphere.  I  have  no 
wish  for  high  places  —  I  do  not  know  yet  enough  for  my  low  one  — 
though  it  is  a  high  place  too.  All  I  wish  is,  to  learn  as  much  as  T  can 
every  day,  that  I  may  know  how  better  to  take  care  of  the  children  that 
are  in  my  little  home  school. 

Lucy,  That  is,  how  to  teach  them  ABC,  a-b  ab.  That  requires  very 
profound  learning ! 

Mrs  E.  Why  yes,  Lucy,  I  believe  I  am  competent  to  that  already, 
and  can  without  great  diiTiculty  teach  them  that  lesson,  as  soon  as  is 
needful  for  them.  But  I  have  found  by  trial,  that  there  is  much  more  to 
be  learned,  in  order  that  1  may  bring  up  my  children  aright.  So  1  have 
determined  to  learn  as  much  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  and  of  all  that 
they  need  to  learn,  as  possible. 

Lucy,  Oh  you  have  only  to  let  them  grow  up.  Who  studies  and  tries 
to  improve  herself,  that  she  may  train  her  children  bert«.'r?  Where  are 
your  studious,  tliinking,  philosophic  mothers  ?    Fie,  sister,  take  it  easy. 

Mrs  E,  So  then  you  will  study  half  a  dozen  years  to  make  out 
your  kitchen,  and  garden  education,  and  advise  mc  to  let  the  plants  of  my 
uttle  garden  take  care  of  themselves. 

Lucv,  Ah,  there  you've  caught  mc.  So  we  must  come  round,  and  be 
an  on  Thomas's  side,  at  last. 

Bobert,  Well,  Thomas,  I  see  you  carry  the  day.  So  I'll  leave  my  book 
fer  the  plough-boy,  and  let  him  study  and  be  a  plough-jogger  all  his  life, 
if  he  will.  So  good  night,  and  I  hope  afler  all,  youTi  get  to  be  sis  great  a 
man  as  Dr  Franklin.    (£xit] 

Lucy.  Well,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  is  on  your  side,  and  father  is  on  your 
■ide,  and  I  half  believe  Robert  is  on  your  side,  and  as  I  have  so  much  to 
learn,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  on  your  side. 

Father.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  more  pains,  and  keep  learning  until  we 
have  'learned  out.'  Come  let  us  close  the  day  by  reading  ihc  104Lh 
Pnim,  which  will  show  us  subjects  of  knowledge,  more  than  we  can  ever 
flniah. 


[For  the  Anaali  of  Education.] 
HINTS    TO    YOUNG    TEACHERS. 

NO.    III. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  I  had  a  high  standard  of  wliat  a  good 
teacher  ought  to  be,  even  when  I  first  began  to  instruct,  —  but 
litde  or  no  idea,  by  what  means  to  become  such  an  one  myself. 
When  I  first  realized,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  the  extremo 
difiicuky  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken,  (for  1  had  resolved  to  be  in 
truth  a  good  teachery)  my  fears  overcame  my  hopes,  and  despair 
would  have  sometimes  tempted  me  to  resign  tlie  employment,  had 
I  not  motives  to  impel  me,  superior  to  all  merely  personal  consid- 
eratioos.  '^Patronage  I  abhorred  ;  and  resolutely  determined  not 
tQ.becx>ine  the  proteg^  of  any  overbearing  or  even  kind  hearted 
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and  prudent  director.  I  had  seen  the  evil  of  this  system,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  —  in  which  friends  of  my  own  had  opened 
schools,  through  the  assistance  and  under  the  recommendation  of 
some  'high  in  authority,'  and  thus,  holding  on  another's  sleeve,  were 
compelled,  not  only  to  stand  or  fall  with  him,  but  to  submit  them- 
selves, their  judgment,  their  arrangements,  even  their  principles,  to 
his  decision.  1  therefore  did  not  apply  for  the  children  of  my 
friends  —  but  simply  mentioned  to  all  I  met,  that  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  pupils.  1  began  with  the  first  that  was  offered,  and  I  soon 
had  more  ;  and  these  first  pupils  continued  with  me  as  long  as  I  was 
willing  and  able  to  retain  them  ;  and  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently show  that  the  parents,  at  least,  were  not  dissatisfied  with  my 
exertions.  Yet  here  I  would  lake  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
standard  of  the  parent's  expectations  should  be  no  boundary  of  the 
teacher's  endeavors  ;  —  to  say  that  parents  in  general,  do  not  re- 
quire half  what  we  have  laid  down  as  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  an  instructor,  would  be  only  to  add  to,  not  diminish  his  respon- 
sibility, —  since  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  we  are  to  act,  —  it  is 
to  God  we  are  accountable  for  the  performance  of  all  our  duties ; 
it  is  before  the  judgment  of  His  holy  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  stand; 
and  the  favorable  testimony  of  every  parent,  of  whose  child  we  had 
the  care,  would  be  insufficient  to  acquit  us,  if  our  consciences,  or 
our  Divine  Judge  condemned.  Let  not  the  young  teacher,  then, 
begin,  by  setting  before  him  the  hopes  or  even  the  desires  of  a  pa- 
rent, as  the  measure  of  his  duly.  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  such  desires  should  be  disregarded ;  on  the 
contrary,  respect  should  be  paid  to  them,  as  far  as  they  are  com- 
patible with  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  But  as  the  penally  of,  dif- 
fering from  the  parents,  or  exciting  their  displeasure,  can  at  worst, 
fall  but  on  himself,  by  causing  the  loss  of  his  pupils,  it  should  be 
esteemed  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity of  following  every  dictate  of  conscience.  I  beg  leave  tq 
affirm,  however,  that  where  the  instructor  of  a  school  really  acts 
from  these  high  motives,  he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  consequen- 
ces. The  very  uprightness  and  dignity  of  his  resolves  will  inspire 
him  with  active  power  to  fulfil  them,  —  the  very  purity  of  hb  mo- 
tives, and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  feelings,  will  actuate  and 
sanctify  his  every  exertion  ;  and  if  he  lose  one  pupil  through  W4iy- 
ward  caprice  or  ignorant  dissatisfaction,  he  will  gain  numbers  by 
steady  perseverance,  in  the  path  he  thinks  the  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success.  I  could  cite  several  instances,  in  which  I  was 
urged  by  those  most  respected,  to  alter  my  views  and  arrangements 
in  minor  matters  respecting  their  children.  I  was  sorry  to  diso- 
blige or  displease  them ;  a  few  scruples  as  to  the  result  of  per* 
sisting,  troubled  me  for  a  while ;  then  I  looked  to  a  higher  <  directer^* 
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examined  careAiUy  what  would  be  best  for  my  school,  and  for  my 
own  performance  of  duty  in  it  —  and  then  decided  accordingly, 
unbiassed  by  the  wishes  even  of  those  [  sincerely  desired  to  please, 
and  often  in  contradiction  to  them.*  Yet  never  did  I  have  cause  to 
repent  it,  even  in  reference  to  my  own  interest.  The  request  was 
generally  yielded  to  my  convictions,  and  1  never  lost  a  pupil  in 
consequence. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  only  to  trifling  and  un- 
important matters.  In  those  which  concern  the  nearer  interests 
of  the  pupils,  1  do  not  even  consider  it  a  duty  to  know,  much  less 
to  regard  individual  opinions,  if  the  teacher  is,  and  certainly  he 
ought  to  be,  capable  of  making  up  his  own  opinion.  To  those 
who  may  still  differ  from  me  on  this  point,  I  would  make  a  few 
further  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the  fact,  that  scarcely  any  two 
persons  would  agree,  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  discipline, 
—  degree  of  instruction,  &ic,  &c,  they  would  wish  their  children  to 
receive,  it  is  fair  to  take  it  for  granted  that  an  intelligent  parent 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  nice  judgment  and  conscientious  delicacy 
of  the  mind  to  which  he  intrusts  his  child,  before  he  subjects  him 
to  its  jurisdiction.  But  secondly,  no  parent  is  bound  to  place,  or 
even  to  keep  his  child  at  a  school,  in  the  instructor  of  which  he 
has  not  the  most  entire  confidence  ;  and  every  teacher  should  hold 
himself  at  all  times,  not  only  ready  but  willing  to  part  with  his 
pupils,  however  much  he  may  desire  to  retain  them  for  their  sake 
and  his  own  ;  since  on  that  ground  alone,  he  holds  his  right  to  ex- 
ercise his  individual  judgment  and  views  of  study. 

I  have  said  more  on  this  topic  than  may  seem  requisite,  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  plan  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  is  one  of 
the  points  on  which  young  teachers  oftenesi  mistake.  It  is  a  prev- 
alent idea  that  school  keeping  is  in  many  respects  like  a  tirade,  or 
w^echanical  employment,  in  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  artizan 
ID  satisfy  his  employers,  and  to  finish  the  work,  as  far  as  he  has 
the  chaise  of  it,  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  ordered  ; 
and  that  any  variation  from  such  orders  would  be  reprehensible. 

This  opinion  might  be  correct,  if  we  acknowledge,  at  the  same 
time,  that  toe  have  but  one  grand  employer,  and  who  that  employer 
ii.  In  forniing  the  character  of  a  child,  and  fitting  it  for  Heaven, 
the  Creator  engages  numerous  instruments,  both   human  and 

*  It  ihould  not  be  forgotten,  here,  that  our  correspondent  addresses  those  who 
intand  to  be  private,  iodependeot  teachers.  It  is  of  course  understood,  that  the 
iMcher  who  enters  a  school  under  the  direction  of  fixed  rules,  or  of  trustees,  is 
boond  to  adhere  to  those  rules,  and  obey  the  directions  of  those  who  employ 
blniyso  far  as  t^eir  power  extends,  or  to  resign  his  station.  Unhappily,  this  power 
Ii  oftni  exerdaed  in  a  way  which  destroys  bit  osefuloess,  and  drives  him  to  pri- 
fatB  dlNrta.  —  Eoitor. 
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I  have  been  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to  describe  what  may  be 
accoin])lished  by  placing  before  us  the  most  correct  standard; 
and  by  applying  to  the  object  all  the  effort  and  perseverance,  all 
the  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind,  all  the  judgment  and  energy 
of  character,  we  can  obtain.  But  I  would  not  by  any  means  decry 
the  beneficial  resuhs  of  what  has  been  done,  even  by  those  who 
have  had  no  such  standard,  and  make  use  of  but  little  of  the  pen- 
etration and  force  of  character  they  may,  perhaps,  possess  —  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  from  not  considering  the  occupation  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  it. 

These  plans  respecting  the  arrangements  and  external  formation 
of  a  school,  must  of  course,  be  accommodated,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  each  individual  teacher  is 
placed  ;  and  after  all,  they  are  of  minor  consequence  compared  to 
the  exercise  of  those  internal  virtues  and  energies,  which  insure 
and  stamp  the  character  of  a  school  and  its  instructor. 


INANIMATE    ELOCUTION. 


We  have  received  another  interesting  article  on  tiie  neglect  of 
the  power  of  expression  among  us,  but  must  defer  it  to  our  next 
number. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Geneva  Gazette,  on  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  college  in  that  place,  furnish  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  defect  to  which  our  correspondent  alludes.  We  wish  this 
were  a  solitary  example  ;  but  we  believe  almost  the  same  remarks 
may  be  made  concerning  a  large  proportion  of  similar  e}^hibi- 
tions  in  our  country. 

'  The  compositions  ranked  above  the  ordinary  character  of  such 
productions  :  and  when  examined  in  a  purely  intellectual  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  were  distinguished  as  de- 
veloping minds  well  disciplined,  careful  in  research,  discriminating 
in  judgment,  refined  in  taste,  deeply  imbued  with  classic  lore,  and 
possessing  highly  cultivated  imaginations.  We  are  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  we  cannot  award  equal  commendation  to  the  delivery 
of  those  compositions.  Although  the  subjects  were  admirably  de- 
signed for  the  most  splendid  demonstrations  of  oratorical  power, 
yet  there  was  a  coldness  in  their  recitation  that  ran  counter  to  the 
elevated  and  inspiriting  emotions  which  such  pieces  were  so  well 
calculated  to  awaken.  There  was  little  gesticulation,  and  too  great 
monotony  of  voice.  We  could  discover  no  revelation  of  intense 
passion  and  spontaneous  feeling  in  the  speaker ;  no  indignation  at 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant;  no  admiration  in  the  fictoiy  of  the  pa- 
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to  us,  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household, 
md  in  warming  the  hearts  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  God  will 
reward  such  labors,  even  if  they  are  not  rewarded  on  earth.  Tlie 
God  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  never  forsake 
the  faithful  guardians  of  his  children.' 

Among  the  evils  suggested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  re- 
qairing  a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools  —  tlie 
irant  of  faithful  visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  ofBcers 
were  considered  the  only  remedy  —  neglect  and  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining suitable  teachers —  ipperfect  school  books  and  means  of 
instruction  —  the  want  of  a  periodical  for  teachers  —  the  unhappy 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  teacher  on  the  ca- 
price or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  scanty  pay,  and  claims 
of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it.  One  serious  evil,  not 
found  among  us,  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  teachers  of  attending 
iunerals,  and  performing,  to  some  extent,  the  weekly  as  well  as 
Sunday  duties  of  clerk  of  the  parish. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm 
pupils  of  Hofwyl,  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  for 
ihree  hundred  and  sixty  persons  by  the  liberal  founder  of  Hofwyl. 
It  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknowledging  the  favor  of 
God  to  their  association,  and  intreating  his  blessing  upon  their  fu- 
ture effoits.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  familiar  intercourse 
then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fellow-laborers 
in  an  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  songs,  of 
that  elevated  and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  formerly 
described,  were  sung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  cho- 
rus of  teachers,  and  toasts  were  drank  in  the  common  wine  of 
Switzerland  —  a  liquor  of  less  strength  than  the  cider  of  our  coun- 
try. While  we  trust  that  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance will  speedily  satisfy  the  friends  of  morals,  that  social  drinking, 
and  the  useless,  if  not  censurable  practice  of  toasts,  are  but  tlie 
handmaids  of  intemperance  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  sober,  we  translate  one  sentiment  given  by  a  teacher,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  oflfered  on  this  occasion. 

'  There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness,  and  the  delight,  which 
we  feel  to  day,  universal.  There  is  one  unfailing  means  to  convert  ru- 
ined families  into  families  of  joy,  — to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and 
misei^ — and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwhelming  vice;  to  secure  our 
liberties  Und  those  of  our  children  against  all  the  power  of  treachery  — 
in  shorty  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  And  this 
onfailing  means  is  christian  rational  education  op  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  poor.  7\>  all  iken^  who  understand  this  mighty  cry,  and 
pmt  their  hands  to  the  hohf  toork  —  long  life  !    Health  to  M  the  friends 

'  fromoiers  qf  rational  education  of  thepeopUf  and  the  poor  ^far  and 

!     LoNe  UFB  TO  THEM  ! ! ! '  * 


•This  Impsrlbct  tnuiilatioo  of  the  German  «£e6e  Hoch!*  is  the  best  that  occun  to  us. 
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Such  animating  sentiments  were  followed  and  impressed  by 
some  of  the  noble  <  Mannerchoren '  —  or  hymns  for  male  voicesi 
which  the  Swiss  music  furnishes,  to  cherish  social,  and  benevolooti 
and  patriotic,  and  devotional  feeling,  in  place  of  the  bacchaoaliaOf 
and  amatory  songs,  which  so  often  disgrace  our  social  meetings. 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  a  course  of  instruction  was  given 
to  teachers,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Fellenberg.  It  was 
closed  by  an  examination,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons were  present,  and  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teachers  held  its 
third  nieeting  immediately  after.  It  was  attended  by  two  hundred 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  —  or  school  men,  as  they  are  all 
styled  in  simple  German  —  many  of  whom  were  new  members. 

The  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  business  measures,  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  society  and  its  branches.  A  petition  was 
offered,  signed  by  many  teachers,  soliciting  the  government  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  attending  the  summer 
course  of  instruction  for  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  of  whose  value  they 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  This  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
society,  and  ordered  to  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities. 

Several  communications  were  presented  on  the  defects  of  th« 
course  of  1832,  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  appointed  by 
the  government.  One  of  these,  signed  by  fiftynine  teachers,  tes- 
tifies that,  while  the  previous  course  had  been  grossly  defective,  the 
course  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Fellenberg  had  met  their 
wants  entirely  ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  unjust  to  ascribe  to  Hof- 
wyl and  its  founder,  difficulties  which  originated  id  the  incompeten- 
cy of  the  director  appointed  by  the  government.  Indeed,  we  find 
much  evidence  that  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  danger 
of  committing  to  political  men,  the  management  of  literary  in- 
stitutions ;  and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know,  that  the  deter> 
mined  hostility  of  the  Bernese  Aristocracy  to  the  plan  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people,  which  Fellenberg  has  pursued  for  thirty 
years  with  so  much  ardor,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  new 
course  of  petty  persecution  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  We 
trust,  nay  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  zeal  and  faith,  and  that  of  his 
son,  who  now  so  ably  cooperates  with  him,  will  not  yield  to  clamor, 
or  be  subdued  by  opposition. 

It  was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  another  course  of  io- 
stniction  would  be  given  to  teachers  at  Hofwyl,  to  commence  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  and  continue  until  August,  and  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  that  time.  We 
trust  that  a  large  body  of  teachers  are  now  witnessing  scenes,  and 
enjoying  privileges,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  in* 
fluence  on  them  and  on  their  schools.    Would  that  we  oodd  wil^ 
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tioD  OD  reform  came  up  in  general  town  meeting,  and  after  much 
debdte  and  one  adjourn ment,  the  new  measures  were  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

By  this  new  arrangement,  five  primary  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lisbed  in  the  town ;  one  in  each  of  five  out  of  the  six  districts ; 
and  these  are  to  be  supplied  with  buildings,  and  books,  and  appa- 
ratus, and  teachers.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  pupils 
io  the  annual  grammar  schools,  and  leave  no  teacher  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  (instead  of  seventy  or  eighty)  daily  pupils. 

The  schools  in  Dorchester  have  hitherto  been  supported  by  a 
general  tax  ;  but  die  highest  sum  ever  raised  for  this  purpose  was 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  new  system  requires  the 
town  to  raise  four  thousand  ;  of  which  sum  a  reasonable  proportion 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  primary  schools.  Their 
teachers,  who  are  to  be  females,  will  receive  ^3,25  a  week  for 
their  services.  All  these  are  to  be  continued  tliroughout  the  year, 
and  some  of  the  former  schools  which  had  been  discontinued  a 
part   of  the   year,  are,  we  understand,  to  be  made  permanent. 

When  the  people  of  Dorchester  shall  have  added  to  these  a 
Classical  or  High  School,  they  will  be  on  a  fooling,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Lowell ;  and  their 
schools  may  be  confidently  expected  lo  rise  to  a  rank  which  they 
ought  long  ago  lo  have  sustained.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of 
sending  their  children  to  other  towns  and  states  for  education. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  progress  of  men's  minds  during  the 
revolution.  Some  persons  —  we  mention  it  to  their  honor  —  who 
bad  no  family,  and  whose  tax  will  be  much  increased  by  the  new 
measures,  were  among  their  warmest  advocates.  Others,  how 
ever,  were  'disinterested'  only,  where  they  saw  that  the  public  sen- 
timent would  support  the  proposed  innovations. 

But  the  work  of  reform  is  accomplished,  and  Dorchester  is 
emancipated.  We  hope  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has 
cfiected  changes  so  desirable,  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  and  throughout  New  England. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

LYCEUM. 

We  regret  our  inability  lo  attend  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Lyceum.  We  find  the  following  account  of  it  in  ihe 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

*  The  American  LyceUm,  after  a  session  of  two  days  and  a  half,  in 
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selling,  and  swapping  penknives,  pencils,  combs,  skates,  sleds, 
bows,  tic,  Sic;  and  ten  to  one  but  their  trading  occupies  half  tbeir 
thoughts  and  some  of  their  hands,  even  during  the  school  hours.' 
<Now  what  is  to  be  done?  If  this  fondness  for  trading  were 
con6ned  to  a  few  individuals  in  a  class,  or  a  school,  the  case  would 
be  less  discourau^ing.  But  it  is  nearly  universal.  The  children  of 
pious  parents  are  often  as  full  ol  their  buying,  selling,  and  swap- 
ping, as  those  of  the  vicious.' 

*  The  representation  you  make,  is  indeed  ;ei  pinful  one,'  I  replied. 
'  But  is  it  not  obvious  whose  the  fault  is,  and  where  we  ought  to 
look  first,  for  a  reformation  ?  Is  it  not  in  parents  ?  Are  not  their 
hearts,  from  morning  to  evening,  set  on  buying,  and  selling,  and 
getting  gain  ?  Observe  the  general  current  of  conversation,  in  our 
best  families  ;  and  can  you  continue  to  wonder  what  the  matter  is 
with  the  children  ?  The  work  of  reform  must  begin  here  —  with 
the  parents  —  or  it  never  can  begin  at  all,  at  least  till  you  can 
change  the  laws  of  nature,  and  make  the  stream  ascend,  by  its  own 
power,  higher  than  the  fountains  which  feed  it.' 

The  following  extracts  on  this  subject,  which  are  taken  from 
Abbott's  Magazine,  are  too  nuich  in  point  to  be  omitted. 

*  Richard,  why  don't  you  obey  at  once '  says  the  father,  *  when  your  moth- 
or  speaks  to  you  ?  My  love,  you  know  I  leave  the  children  entirely  to  you,* 
•I  know  you  do,  my  dear  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  you  ought  to  govern 
the  boys.'  *  You  are  at  home,  my  love,  all  the  time,  and  really  you  ought 
not  to  expect  much  from  me,  occupied  as  I  am  continually,  —  basinoas 
pressing  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  I  want  to  be  qtdd 
when  I  am  in  Uie  house  ;  J  must  have  a  fire  in  my  room  in  future.' 

•  •#••••  •_ 

*  Father,'  says  Thomas,  a  grown  up  son,  *  I  am  distressed  about  little 
Mary  —  she  is  so  disorderly  at  table,  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  mother 
says ;  I  am  afraid  she  will  turn  out  like  fi.  C.  Mr  F.  makes  his  little  girl 
obey. ' 

*  Oh !  Mr  F.  is  a  teacher ;  it  is  his  business  to  make  experimenU  in  edu- 
cation. You  used  to  behave  just  so ;  and  I  don't  see  but  you  have  turned 
out  pretty  well.' 

*  But  1  am  afraid  we  children  don't  set  the  best  example  we  can.  Spon- 
hcim  lisays,  **  we  must  be  what  we  would  have  little  children."  Little  Maiy 
imitates  all  we  do.' 

*  Well —  1  can't  attend  to  it  now ;  I  must  be  off  to  the  store.  I  have 
got  ^000  dollars  to  pay  before  two  o'clock.'  And  thus  —  days  pass  away, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  —  the  father  having  always  such  a  preuB 
of  business  on  hand,  that  he  has  no  time  to  study  the  philosophy  of  edaca- 
tiou.  The  5,000  dollar  note  at  the  bank  must  be  met— « and  as  to  the 
children,  why  *  Mrs  B.  must  attend  to  them.- 

And  this  is  a  faithful  picture  of  many  a  father,  who  will  say  and 
think  that  he  loves  his  children  more  than  ever}ibing  else  on  earth ! 
—  who  professes  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  train  them  up  in  the  rigbt 
way  !  And  this  ^patenud  affection  *  will  sacriBce  the  minds  and 
souls  of  his  childreD,  in  cider  to  611  ibeir  pockets,— > to  pro?ide  so 
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ioberitance  which,  for  want  of  proper  education,  tbey  are  only  pre- 
pared to  abuse  as  the  instrument  of  evil,  to  themselves  and  others  ! 
Surely  the  writer  before  us  is  not  too  decided  in  saying  —  *  It  is  a 
fatal  error  which  has  crept  into  the  bosoms  of  our  men  of  business, 
that  they  must  give  their  whole  souls  and  bodies  to  it ;  that  doing 
an  extensive  business,  is  the  great  object  of  life.'  Nor  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Crod  too  severe,  which  so  often  gives  to  such  a  father  his 
heart's  desire,  and  allows  him  to  provide  a  fortune  for  his  child, 
and  leaves  him  to  waste  it  to  his  own  ruin  —  and  often  to  break 
the  heart  of  his  parents  ;  when  he  does  not  succeed  in  teaching 
him  that  *  money-getting  is  the  chief  end  of  man.' 


[For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 
ON    THE    UTILITY    OF    NAUTICAL    SCHOOLS. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  an  article  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  conversant  with  seamen,  on  the  subject  of  Nautical 
Schools,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  any  plan  presented  which  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  a  class  of  men  of  the  highest  importance  to  our 
country,  and  yet  among  the  most  neglected.  We  have  been  fa- 
vored by  our  correspondent  with  the  following  leuer,  from  a  nauti- 
cal teacher  who  has  passed  twenty  years  upon  the  ocean,  in  all  the 
various  situations  on  shipboard,  from  that  of  common  sailor  to  that 
of  master,  and  during  this  period  constantly  assisted  in  the  educa- 
tion of  some  of  his  ship -mates.  It  will  present  more  fully  the  prac- 
ticability and  importance  of  these  Institutions,  and  we  would  respect- 
fully ask  our  readers  in  seaport  towns,  to  read  it,  with  the  question 
before  them — '  Is  it  not  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  establish  such  a 
acbool  for  the  seamen  of  our  own  port  ? ' 

*  Dear  Sir,  —  The  first  question  you  propose  is,  '  Whether  sea- 
men generally  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  a  Nautical 
Institution  oflTers.'  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  believe  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  own  seamen,  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  not  only  attend  our  Nautical  Institution,  but  appear  to  man- 
ifest a  deep  interest  in  its  prosperity.  There  is  no  other  institution 
of  the  kind  in  this  state ;  you  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  even  the  most  re- 
mote, enter  it  for  their  nautical  education  :  indeed,  I  have  had  sev- 
eral from  our  largest  seaports.  I  have  found,  generally,  that  lads 
from  the  country,  who  for  the  first  time  are  about  embarking  upon 
the  ocean,  appear  to  consider  it  highly  important  that  they  should 
have  some  nautical  knowledge  previous  to  undertaking  this,  their 
lim  voyage.  But  many  of  our  young  lads  in  this  city  make  one 
vojajje  first}  tDd  afterwards  attend  to  their  nautical  studies*    Most 
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of  tliem  pursue  iheir  studies,  from  voyage  to  voyage,  embracing  all 
the  important  branches  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 
They  all,  without  exception,  acquire  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  study ; 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  that  the  plan  of  instruction  is  altogether 
practical.  To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  seameo 
it  would  afford  them  much  pleasure  to  see  6fteen  or  twenty,  each 
waiting  their  turn  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
raoon,  stars  and  moon,  or  planets  and  moon,  in  order  to  determine 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  position.  These  observations 
are  made  from  the  top  of  our  building.  It  would  also  afibrd  such 
mucii  gratification,  to  return  with  them  to  the  room,  and  observe  the 
interest  which  they  all  take  in  ascertaining  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  they  would  find  the  most  perfect  order  among  them. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  had  occasion  in  the  whole  course  of  my  in- 
struction, to  reprove  one  of  them  for  idleness,  or  for  the  least  mis- 
demeanor. When  the  hours  for  study  have  expired,  instead  of  that 
anxiety  which  we  find  in  other  schools  among  young  lads  to  hasten 
from  their  studies,  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  persuade  them  to 
leave.  These  remarks  are  made  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  interest  which  seamen  take,  in  acquiring  that  information  so 
necessary  to  a  good  navigator.  A  further  proof  of  its  being  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task  to  them,  to  be  well  versed  in  that  which 
we  may  consider  of  the  utmost  importance  is,  that  I  have  many 
whom  1  consider  to  have  belonged  to  the  institution  for  four  years, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  no  situation  in  life  which  I  should  prefer  to  that  of  a 
nautical  instructor,  provided,  I  could  realize  a  trifle  more  than  a 
mere  livelihood  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  in- 
struct that  class,  among  whom  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  has  been 
spent.  As  a  final  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  seamen  of  our  own  country  generally  would  take  advantage 
of  a  good  nautical  institution  ;  and  I  cannot  but  express  ray  surprise 
thai  ihere  are  so  few  good  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 

Very  little  dependence  could  he  placed  on  foreign  seamen,  to- 
wards the  support  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  There  are  quite  a 
large  number  who  sail  from  this  port.  Of  such  I  have  had  but 
very  few ;  they  are  men  generally  without  education,  usually  in- 
dulging in  all  the  evil  propensities  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
without  the  least  restraint  on  their  passions. 

Your  next  question  is,  '  What  proportion  of  masters  and  mates  do 
you  find  well  qualified  for  their  stations  ? '  Probably  you  may  be 
surprised  at  my  answer  ;  for  I  have  generally  found  their  educa- 
tion very  limited. 

First,  of  the  masters.  I  have  had  in  the  institution  about  forty 
in  all,  four  or  five  of  whom  were  men  of  decent  education,  th^ 
remainder  extremely  limited.    I  should  be  unwilling  to  say  more 
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oa  this  subject,  although  much  more  might  be  said.  I  have  had 
quite  a  large  number  of  mates  ;  their  qualifications  were  about  equal 
to  the  masters.  This  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  entered  the 
sea-service  very  young,  with  little  or  no  education.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  have  told  me,  that  all  the  education  they  then  had,  they 
bad  acquired,  themselves,  on  the  ocean.  The  fact  is,  they  were  nat- 
urally enterprising,  ambitious  men,  and  worked  their  way  onward 
to  be  mates  and  masters,  much  to  their  credit.  From  the  acquain* 
tance  which  I  have  had  with  our  navigators,  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  are  well  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  Master 
and  Factor.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  masters  of  our  India-men, 
neither  to  those  who  navigate  the  Pacific  ocean ;  for  they,  generally, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  education.  Indeed,  I  have  met 
with  some  in  India  whom  I  consider  men  of  the  first  rate  talents. 

Tour  next  inquiry  is,  *  What  benefit  is  such  an  institution  to 
young  seamen  and  boys  V  In  my  estimation  the  advantages  which 
they  would  derive  from  such  an  institution  could  not  be  estimated. 
In  the  first  place  it  adds  much  to  their  character,  gives  them  a 
standing  in  society,  improves  their  morals,  and  prepares  them  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  that  duty  to  which  Providence,  in  his  wise 
dispensation,  has  called  them.  Now,  as  vice  generally  follows  igno- 
rance, we  must  certainly  acknowledge,  that  the  education  of  any  class 
ofour  fellow  beings,  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  particularly  of  such 
as  are  exposed  to  temptations,  without  a  friend  to  admonish  them. 

How  often  have  I  heard  seamen,  when  reproved  for  intoxication 
and  other  vices,  answer,  *  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  ;  it  is 
immaterial  whether  I  live  or  die.  I  have  no  education  ;  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  promoted  ;  1  have  "  lived  hard^  fared 
hard^^  —  and  the  sooner  my  end  comes,  the  better.'  Without  an 
education  you  will  perceive.  Sir,  they  have  no  stimulus  —  nothing 
to  induce  them  to  excel  in  any  one  thing ;  hence,  they  are  easily 
persuaded  and  led  astray  by  the  designing,  to  commit  any  act  of 
▼iolence.  They  are  naturally  confiding,  and  consequently,  through 
ignorance,  become  the  dupes  of  landlords,  grog-sellers  and  the 
brothel;   and  by  them  are  eventually  ruined. 

The  good  efiect  of  education  on  our  seamen  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  them  alone,  for  it  is  a  public  benefit,  as  our  ships  would 
then  be  navigated  by  men  looking  forward  for  promotion  ;  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  their  conduct  would  be  such  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  their  employers,  which 
would  be  an  additional  stimulus  for  them  to  continue  in  well-doing. 
Let  us  inquire  here  —  among  what  class  of  seamen  are  found  the 
projectors,  aiders  and  abettors,  of  such  schemes  which  have  fre* 

YOU  ir.  — NO.  VI.  22* 
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quently  ended  in  mutiny  and  murder  on  board  some  of  our  ships  ? 
From  the  experience  which  I  have  bad,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  among  that  class  usuaKy  denominated  ^  old  saltty^  that  is,  men 
without  education,  and  of  course  without  the  least  hope  of  promo- 
tion. I  have  witnessed  many  serious  disturbances,  on  board  my 
own,  as  well  as  other  ships,  and  generally  found  the  plans  laid  and 
executed  by  this  class.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  knew  a  young 
man  of  decent  education  aid  in  any  such  nefarious  transactions. 
I  firmly  believe,  there  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  a  crew  of 
ignorant  men,  than  from  one  hundred  crews  of  decent  education. 
The  reason  must  be  obvious.  So  well  convinced  have  I  been  of 
the  fact,  that  I  iiave  invariably  avoided  shipping  such  men. 

This  leads  us  again  to  inquire  —  are  many  of  our  young  seamen 
destitute  of  such  an  education  which  would  give  them  preferment  ? 
If  so,  is  not  their  education  of  vast  importance  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community.  Do  we  not  generally  find  that  people  of 
education  deem  it  important  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  respected  ; 
and  do  they  not,  at  least  for  example's  sake,  attend  on  divine  worship? 
Hence,  if  education  gives  the  seaman  a  rank  in  society,  would  he 
not  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  established  customs  of  society,  in- 
stead of  profaning  the  Sabbath  ?  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  educatioa 
would  have  the  most  salutary  effect. 

Having  answered  the  questions  proposed,  and  given  you  my  opinion 
without  reserve,  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  following  for  your 
consideration.  If  you  intend  to  establish  a  first  rate  Nautical  Insti- 
tution, the  situation  should  be  such  as  to  admit  the  Sun,  Moon,  &c, 
being  seen,  at  least  when  not  more  than  eight  degrees  above  the 
horizon.  If  the  eastern  horizon  could  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
building  it  would  be  far  better.  The  top  should  be  fiat,  at  least  a 
portion  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  one  to  go  on  it,  w  ith  safety.  The  farther 
the  school  room  is  from  the  street  the  better,  even  the  fourtli  or 
fifth  story.  How  would  it  answer  for  you  to  engage  an  able  in- 
structor, allowing  him  a  certain  sum  for  educating  a  limited  number 
of  scholars  annually,  giving  him  the  privilege  to  instruct  such  as 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  This  plan  undoubtedly 
would  lessen  the  expenses  to  your  society.  If  the  support  of  the 
institution  is  to  depend  in  part  upon  such  as  will  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation, no  doubt  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a 
first  rate  instructor.  He  should  be  a  seaman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  navigation 
and  nautical  astronomy ;  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  construction  of  nautical  instruments,  and  with  their  use. 

Give  the  seaman  to  understand  that  be  may  be  elevated  to  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  society,  and  no  one  would  be  more  desirous  to 
improve.     On  the  contrary,  let  him  but  think  that  he  is  despised, 
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and  the  community  indifferent  to  hb  fate,  and  it  will  harden  him  in 
sin  and  profligacy. 

The  cause  is  a  good  one,  and  my  prayer  is  to  our  common  Parent, 
that  he  may  abundantly  bless  all  your  endeavors ;  indeed,  I  feel 
assured  that  he  will.  .  1  shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  this  great  and  good  object ;  for  1  believe  our  seamen 
have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  my  remarks  be  true,  can  this 
subject  be  urged  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  public  respect- 
fuUv  ? ' 


BERNE    SOCIETY    OF    TEACHERS; 

SWlTZEBLAIfD. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  continued  and  active  influence  of 
Hofwyl  in  the  cause  of  education,  we  have  recently  received  a  file 
of  a  Gazette  for  Teachers,  issued  by  its  indefatigable  guardians.  It 
is  intended  as  the  organ  of  communication  for  the  friends  of  school 
improvements  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.  Several  of  its  numbers 
are  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Teach- 
ersy  whose  eflforts  seem  to  promise  much  for  the  cause  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Thb  society  was  formed  by  the  teachers  assembled  for  instrue- 
tioo  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftyfour  members,  with  few  exceptions,  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary schools.  Fellenberg  was  chosen  President,  and  Vehrli,  the 
excellent  teacher  of  the  farm  pupils  of  Hofwyl,  Vice  President. 
Its  constitution  presents,  as  the  great  objects  of  the  society,  unbn 
and  cooperation  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people,  and  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  schools.  The  means  proposed  were, 
free  communications  between  its  members,  consultations  concern- 
ing the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  cause  of  schools  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  teachers,  and  direct  eflbrts  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  defects  of  present  plans  and  methods  of 
organizing  and  instructing  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
The  last  object  seems  to  us  highly  important,  and  too  much  neg- 
lected among  us.  May  we  not  derive  an  important  hint  in  regard 
to  our  own  duties  ?  No  great  object  has  yet  been  eflected,  until 
a  dass  ofmenj  more  or  less  numerous,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
it;  and  so  busy  is  every  one  in  our  country,  that  none  are  disposed 
to  assume  a  task  which  does  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  them  — 
or  even  to  attend  to  a  subject,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
ibeir  business.    The  modesty  and  the  isolation  of  teachers,  the 
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fear  of  being  charged  with  interested  motives,  and  too  often,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  indifference  to  the  object  itself,  have  led  those 
who  were  engaged  in  education  to  neglect  all  direct  efibrt  to  excite 
the  interest  of  others.  But  if  we  hope  for  the  promotion  of  im- 
provement in  education,  from  whence  must  we  expect  it,  unless 
from  those  directly  concerned,  and  most  able  to  speak  and  write 
on  the  subject  ?  Why  does  it  not  belong  to  teachers  to  speak,  and 
write,  and  act  upon  society,   in  reference  to  education,  as  much  as 

a)on  clergymen  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  subject  of  theology  ? 
ow  much  would  it  elevate  the  character  of  the  profession,  how 
much  would  it  do  to  excite  interest  in  the  subject,  if  the  army  of 
teachers  in  New  England  would  come  forth  from  their  school 
houses,  and  unite  in  enlightened  eflibrts  to  spread  just  principles,  io 
reference  to  the  importance  and  the  methods  of  education,  among 
those  around  them  ! 

Among  the  important  topics  in  the  school  itself  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  society  of  Berne,  to  be  presented  in  the  meetings  df 
its  auxiliary  societies,  the  first  named  is  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  and  the  proper  means  for 
their  moral  improvement.  For  this  purpose  they  urge,  that  every 
efibrt  be  made  to  give  the  pupils  constant  employment,  and  to  guaitl 
them  against  the  temptations  of  idleness  —  to  preserve  a  mild  but 
firm  course  of  discipline — and  to  promote  yrfl^crno/  affectum 
among  them.  They  urge,  that  every  branch  of  instruction,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be  discussed  at  these  meetings  ;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  steady  eflibrt  among  the  teachers  to  advance  in 
knowledge  and  skill.  Would  that  the  last  object  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude  of  teachers  in  our  coun- 
try, who  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  consciousness  of  having  attain- 
ed the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and  knowledge,  or  lie  down  in  listless 
apathy,  after  their  daily  task  is  performed,  with  no  anxiety  but  to 
*  get  through  '  the  business  of  tomorrow,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Berne  Society  of  Teachers  was 
also  held  at  Hofwyl.  It  was  opened  by  an  interesting  address 
from  the  President,  full  of  truth  and  energy,  of  which  we  can  only 
give  a  few  opening  sentences. 

<  Guardians  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  personal  wealth,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  people  !  we  have  assembled  to  ratify  our  bond.  We 
have  pledged  ourselves,  that  in  our  schools,  shall  grow  up  a  noble, 
well-taught  generation  of  the  people  —  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel,  devoted  to  God,  and  faithful  to  men —  a  people  whose 
characters  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  as  their  native  land.' 

^  In  this  great  object  we  shall  succeed  only  so  far  as  we  follow 
the  Saviour's  example,  and  imbibe  the  fulness  of  his  love  to  mao, 
and  trust  in  God,  in  forming  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  committed 
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to  us,  ID  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  to  every  household, 
and  in  wanning  the  hearts  of  parents  as  well  as  children.  God  will 
reward  such  labors,  even  if  they  are  not  rewarded  on  earth.  The 
God  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  never  forsake 
the  faithful  guardians  of  his  children.' 

Annong  the  evils  suggested  at  this  meeting  of  the  society,  as  re- 
qniring  a  remedy,  were  some  familiar  to  our  own  schools  —  the 
want  of  faithful  visitation,  for  which  responsible  and  paid  officers 
were  considered  the  only  remedy  —  neglect  and  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining suitable  teachers —  ijnperfect  school  books  and  means  of 
instruction  —  the  want  of  a  periodical  for  teachers  —  the  unhappy 
difficulties  arising  from  the  dependence  of  the  teacher  on  the  ca- 
price or  convenience  of  individuals  for  his  scanty  pay,  and  claims 
of  parental  dictation  often  founded  upon  it.  One  serious  evil,  not 
found  among  us,  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  teachers  of  attending 
funerals,  and  performing,  to  some  extent,  the  weekly  as  well  as 
Sunday  duties  of  clerk  of  the  parish. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed,  the  band  of  music  of  the  farm 
pupils  of  Hofwyl,  called  the  assembly  to  a  repast  prepared  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  by  the  liberal  founder  of  Hofwyl. 
It  was  opened  by  him  with  prayer,  acknowledging  the  favor  of 
God  to  their  association,  and  intreating  his  blessing  upon  their  fu- 
ture efforts.  A  scene  of  social  enjoyment  and  familiar  intercourse 
then  followed,  suited  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  these  fellow-laborers 
in  an  arduous  and  too  often  thankless  office.  Occasional  songs,  of 
that  elevated  and  heart-stirring  character  which  we  have  formerly 
described,  were  sung  by  the  farm  pupils,  and  united  in  by  the  cho- 
rus of  teachers,  and  toasts  were  drank  in  the  common  wine  of 
Switzerland  —  a  liquor  of  less  strength  than  the  cider  of  our  coun- 
try. While  we  trust  that  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance will  speedily  satisfy  the  friends  of  morals,  that  social  drinking, 
and  the  useless,  if  not  censurable  practice  of  toasts,  are  but  tlie 
handmaids  of  intemperance  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  sober,  we  translate  one  sentiment  given  by  a  teacher,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  offered  on  this  occasion. 

*  There  is  one  means  of  making  the  happiness,  and  the  delight,  which 
we  feel  to  day,  universal.  There  is  one  unfailing  means  to  convert  ru- 
ined families  into  families  of  joy,  —  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  poverty  and 
misery — and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  overwhelming  vice;  to  secure  our 
liberties  and  those  of  oar  children  against  all  the  power  of  treachery  — 
in  shorty  to  secure  the  purity  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  And  this 
unfailing  means  is  christian  rational  education  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  poor.  7\>  all  then,  who  understand  this  mighty  crVy  and 
pmt  their  hands  to  the  holy  work  —  long  life  !  Health  to  mI  the  friends 
amd  fromoUrs  rf  rational  education  of  the  people f  and  the  poor  —far  and 
near !    Lone  urm  to  tbbm  ! ! ! '  * 

"Thit  iipptrfect  tnuMlationof  the  Gtrmtnk* Lebe  Hoch!*  is  the  best  thtt  occurs  to  us. 
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A  seminary  library  will  be  providedi  and  all  clara  books  and  other  books 
be  loaned. 

But  the  institution  is  also  to  be  a  manual  labor  school.  '  The  use  of  a 
fertile  farm,  well  stocked  and  supplied  with  tools  and  machinery,  will  be 

S'ven  to  the  studentSf  by  means  of  which  every  individual  of  sober  and 
dustrious  habits,'  of  the  required  age, '  can  pay  for  his  board  by  his  own 
labor,  without  retarding  his  progress  in  study. 

Seahzvart  for  Tejichers  at  Ahoover. 

We  have  insisted  upon  no  point  more  earnestly,  or  with  more  confidence, 
than  the  necesaiiy  of  a  professional  education  for  ttachtrsy  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  are  rejoiced  to 
learn  from  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Common  education,  received  as  our 
number  is  closing,  that  the  Trustees  of  Phillips'  Academy  have  resolved  to 
place  the  Seminary  at  Andover  on  a  broader  and  more  permanent  basis, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  They  have  been  urged  to  this 
measure  by  the  success  of  the  plan  thus  far,  and  the  numerous  calls  for 
teachers  from  the  destitute  portions  of  our  country.  In  addition  to  the 
large  building  and  apparatus  already  used  for  this  purpose,  a  farm  for 
manual  labor,  lodging-houses  and  a  hall  for  boarding,  have  been  provided 
as  the  means  of  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  students.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  many  young  men,  well  qualified  for  the  office,  are 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
provided  they  can  receive  a  little  aid  in  addition  to  the  means  of  support 
now  offered.  The  Committee  believe  that  a  donation  of  sixtysix  dollars^ 
to  bo  furnished  only  as  a  loan,  and  thus  perpetuated,  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  the  continued  residence  of  one  candidate  for  this  important  office,  at 
the  seminary  ;  and  they  ask  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
form.  We  trust  they  will  not  ask  in  vain  ;  for  of  what  avail  will  all  other 
means  of  benevolence  prove,  if  our  sduools  are  not  supplied  with  faithful 
and  competent  teachers  ? 

Huron  Lnstitute. 

A  manual  labor  school  under  this  name  has  been  established  at  Milan, 
Huron  Co.  Ohio,  which  contains  eightyseven  students ;  twentyfour  in 
the  classical  department,  and  in  the  English  department,  thirtyfour  males 
and  twentynine  females.  The  board  in  the  Institute  is  given  at  cost, 
varying  from  seventyfive  to  eightyseven  cents  per  week  ;  and  the  tuition 
is  only  twelve  or  sixteen  dollars  a  year. 

Education  Convention  in  Missouri. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  a  convention  on  the  subject  of  education 
bos  been  called  in  Missouri^  which  was  to  meet  on  the  15th  ult  We 
earnestly  hope  *the  great  VVest'  will  awaken  to  its  own  wants,  and  make 
efforts  proportionod  to  its  power.  Who  will  go  from  the  *  land  of  schools' 
to  aid  them  ? — for  the  too  common  result  of  such  efforts  is,  that  the  inter- 
est and  hope  excited,  sinks  into  despair,  from  the  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing competent  teachers. 

Boston  Farm  School  and  Asylum. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys, 
has  been  united  with  the  Farm  School.  A  farm,  removed  from  temp- 
tation, has  been  secured  on  Thompson's  Island,  at  a  short  distance  from 
tlie  city  ;  and  buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected  to  receive  the  pupils. 
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Periodicals  on  Education. 

Tt  is  encouraging  to  find  new  efforts  made,  in  various  directions,  to 
establish  periodicals  on  education,  for  they  indicate  an  increased  interest 
in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  .community,  for  want  of  which  the  few 
that  exist  have  languished.  *  The  Mothers'  Magazine,'  from  assuming 
a  distinctive  religious  character,  has  gained  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
we  are  told,  has  been  republished  in  England.  '  The  Fathers'  Magazine' 
has  been  established  the  present  year,  at  New  York.  The  *  Southern 
Joamal  of  Education,'  in  Georgia,  has  reached  its  eleventh  number.  A 
spirited  paper  called  *  The  Inciter,'  has  been  published  by  a  teacher,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  which  contains  much  that  is  useful  on  education. 
'  The  Journal  of  the  Flushing  Institute'  has  an  excellent  character.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  just  received  the  first  number  of  *The  School- 
master, and  Academic  Journal,'  published  at  Oxford,  Ohio ;  and  should  be 
much  interested  to  see  this,  or  some  other  periodical  on  education,  gain 
an  extensive  circulation  at  the  west. 

Eclectic  Academy  or  Music  in  Cincinnati. 

A  Society  has  been  formed  under  this  title,  at  Cincinnati,  with  two 
objects  in  view  ;  first  to  promote  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  asabranch 
of  school  educaiion,  throughout  this  country  ;  second,  to  promote  improve- 
ment in  church  music.  The  Trustees  express  their  conviction,  founded 
on  the  entire  success  of  the  plan  abroad,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  ex- 
periments in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  that  it  is  pradicctbU  to  make  it  a 
branch  of  cotntnon  school  education.  They  hope  to  convince  the  public  of 
its  importance,  and  eventually  to  secure  the  proper  instruction  of  teachers 
in  this  art.  A  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  a  professor  acquaint- 
ed with  the  system  already  introduced  by  the  Boston  Academy.  We 
cordially  hail  every  kindred  institution ;  and  hope  that  music  thus  early 
implanted,  may  become  one  of  the  rational  recreations  of  the  rising  West. 

dousE  OF  Refuge  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile 
offenders,  it  appears  that  during  the  year  past  ninety  persons,  rescued  from 
juvenile  crime,  have  been  sent  from  it  into  families  or  places  of  respect- 
able occupation,  and  that  most  of  those  who  have  lefl  the  institution 
daring  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  managers  also  state,  that  the  number  of  individuals  who 
needed  the  aid  of  this  refuge  has  been  less  than  usual  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  number  reformed,  greater.  They  ascribe  not  a  little  of  this  to 
the  removal  and  reform  of  those  who  were  corrupting  their  companions. 
Such  institutions  are  a  blessing  to  our  country.  But  how  much  better 
will  it  be,  when  their  necessity  is  in  a  great  measure  anticipated,  by  a 
eonrse  of  education,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  which  shall  extend  to 
e9ery  child  in  the  community  —  from  the  earliest  age  ! 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

SixUtnih  Annual  Report.  These  schools  have  now  on  the  rolls  6767  pa- 
pilSy  of  which  number  3713  are  boys,  and  3054  are  girls.  In  parts  of  the 
ci^  where  the  population  is  too  scattered  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
pablic  schools,  the  children  are  placed  in  the  private  schools  nearest  to 
the  leaidence  of  their  parents.    The  number  thus  provided  for  is  1098, 
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making  the  total  number  of  children  educating  at  the  public  expense  7865, 
A  new  and  excellent  brick  school-house  has  been  erected  in  the  city,  and 
although  it  had  been  opened  only  three  weeks  at  the  time  the  report  waa 
made,  nearly  400  children  were  already  in  attendance. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  were  $74,170;  but  this  amount  includes 
$40,620  expended  in  purchasing  ground  and  building  school-houses.  The 
report  thus  concludes: 

*  In  presenting  this  brief  outline  of  proceedings  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
their  labors  in  a  branch  of  public  service  of  incalculable  importance,  the 
controllers  again  beg  permission  most  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention, 
influence,  and  active  cooperation  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  work.  It  is  one  to  which  every  individual  may  effectually 
contribute  by  advice,  exhortation,  authority,  and  explanation  afforded  to 
the  proper  subjects  for  these  establishments.  It  is  to  sound,  practical^ 
Christian  education  that  we  must  look  for  improved  morals,  judicious  in- 
dustry, for  the  maintenance  of  truth,  order,  and  justice,  for  the  intelligent 
assertion  and  manly  support  of  those  principles  upon  which  alone  our  free 
and  happy  institutions  can  be  preserved  from  destruction.  This  is  a  work 
which  every  friend  of  man  —  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  freedom, 
ought  to  lend  his  most  zealous  and  unwearied  efforts  to  promote ;  it  is 
one  in  which  combined  effort  is  demanded,  and  in  which  the  united 
strength  of  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  the  christian ;  of  the  good 
and  the  wise,  will  be  sustained  by  Divine  aid,  and  ultimately  crowned  with 
universal  and  triumphant  success.' 

CHARITY   SCHOOL   SOCIETY  OF    FHILAOBLFHIA. 

This  is  a  society  supported  by  vested  funds  and  contributions,  which 
has  a  large  school  house  in  Walnut,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 
There  are  now  260  boys  in  the  male  department,  and  250  girls  in  the  fe- 
male. The  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing  as  the  common  rudiments  of 
education.  The  total  expense  of  instruction,  including  teacher's  salaries, 
books,  stationary,  press,  &c,  was  $2002,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
being  510,  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar  is  but  three  dol- 
lars and  ninetythree  cents.  —  S,  S,  Journal. 


We  sometimes  hear  an  expression  of  surprise  that  certain  books  are  not  noticed 
in  this  work.  Some,  indeed,  which  are  sent  are  left  unnoticed,  because  we 
consider  them  unworthy  of  notice  ;  and  some,  because  they  are  foreign  to  our 
object :  but  these  are  comparatively  few.  In  many  cases  we  do  not  receive 
valuable  books,  although  we  ascertain,  subsequently,  that  the  authors  have 
endeavored  to  send  them ;  in  others,  a  long  and  laborious  examination  would  be 
necessary  to  justify  any  expression  of  opinion;  and  we  must  frankly  say,  that  the 
receipts  of  this  work  do  not  justify  the  purchase  of  books  for  criticism,  or  the 
devotion  of  so  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  half  a  page,  aUhoup;h  we  have 
sometimes  done  both.  We  will  merely  add,  that  books  sent  to  our  agents  in 
cities,  will  generally  reach  us  safely ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  insert  the  title  at 
least  of  all  new  works  on  education  which  we  receive,  not  in  our  view  of  an 
Injurious  tendency. 


We  intended  to  devote  a  larger  (not  large^  as  incorrectly  printed)  portkm  of 
our  number  to  extracts,  which  will  show  Uie  state  of  publlo  optnioo.  We  are 
obliged  to  defer  much  that  we  designed  to  use  in  our  present  number. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

A  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Gen- 
eral Reader,  and  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Denison  Olrosted,  A. 
M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College.  New 
Haven :  H.  Howe.     Boston :  Carter,  Hendee  and  Co.  1833. 

The  pablicatlons  of  Professor  Olmsted,  for  the  use  of  (yolleges,  have  estab- 
lished bis  reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  and  will  give  teachers  of  our  higher 
tcbools  a  conhdence  in  this  work,  which  they  cannot  accord  to  the  republications 
of  foreign  works,  by  professed  bookmakers.  It  will  be  highly  valuable  to  the 
mechanic  and  the  self-educator  also,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  revive  the 
knowledge  they  have  once  acquired,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
science.  It  is  written  in  a  simple,  perspicuous  and  interesting  manner,  and 
presents  very  happily  the  practical  applications  of  philosophical  principles.  For 
novices,  we  should  much  prefer  the  inductive  plan;  but  as  a  '  compendium'  of 
the  science,  we  think  it  excellent. 

Mental  Culture,  or  the  means  of  developing  the  Human  Faculties.  By 
J.  L.  Levison.     Boston :  Allen  and  Ticknor.     1834. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  work  on  Education,  based  on  phrenological  princi- 
ples. The  first  part  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  mental  philosophy  of 
phrenology,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every  teacher,  whatever  may  be 
the  final  result  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  conformation  of  the  brain,  or  the 
external  exhibition  of  its  organs.  The  second  part  pre^entB  the  practical  results 
of  these  opinions  in  the  management  of  the  young,  and  contains  many  valuable 
maxima  on  education.  Indeed,  the  coincidence  of  these  results  with  those 
deduced  from  the  experience  of  the  ablest  educators,  and  the  simplicity  and 
envious  good  sense  which  will  commend  them  to  mo^t  unprejudiced  minds,  is, 
in  our  view,  one  of  the  strongest  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  they  are  sustained. 

This  work  is  free  from  the  sceptical  and  anti-Christian  views  which  deform 
some  others  of  the  kind  ;  and  sustains  religious  instruction  and  daily  religious 
worship,  as  essential  to  a  sound  education. 

Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Common  Schools.  By  George  Hay  ward,  M.  D.  Boston: 
Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon.    1834. 

We  cordially  welcome  another  work  on  the  human  frame,  designed  for  the 
use  of  schools,  more  extensive  in  its  range  than  the  Class  Book  of  Anatomy. 
A  work  prepared  by  a  physician  of  reputation,  evidently  with  great  care,  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  and  abounding  in  interesting  facts,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  deserves  attention  and  experiment  in  our  high  schools.  We  wish  its 
arrangement  and  style  were  less  technical,  and  more  adapted  to  common  minds.* 

A  Lecture  to  Young  Men.  By  Sylvester  Graham.  Providence :  Print- 
ed by  Weeden  &  Cory,  1834. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  a  work  published  in  our  country,  on  a  topic  in  Physi- 
ology which  the  '  artificial  modesty'  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded  has 

•  Wa  wouM  take  this  occasion  to  ingfest  to  profeisional  and  icientifie  men,  ivho  prepare  works 
A»r  common  tcboob,  that  immense  advantage  might  ho  dorivrd  from  the  coansols  of  a  practical 
taaeh«r,  or  from  experiments  with  a  few  pupils,  as  to  the  manner  of  giving  instruction ;  and 
■boald  this  t>e  deemed  disrespectful,  we  would  remind  them  that  Dean  Swifl  considered  it  not 
anworihy  of  him  to  read  his  sermons  to  his  kitchen-maid,  in  order  to  attain  simplicity.  Tb« 
worid  woatd  be  apared  a  deluge  of  useless  words,  and  sentences,  and  books,  if  modern  writers, 
sacred  and  seeolar,  woaki  follow  bis  example.  We  would  remark,  however,  that  the  work  be- 
frf*  tn  iahjwt  meana  to  be  charged  with  rtdundaney  f  and  that  we  onlj  regret  the  want  of 
in  the  kofoage  and  metliods  ofillustratioD. 
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covered  up,  until  a  solitary  but  fatal  vice  is  spreading  desolation  through  oar 
#e^o/s  and  families,  unnoticed  or  unknown.  l*he  experience  of  teachers,  the 
case- books  of  physicians,  and  the  painful  exposures  which  accident  or  the 
dreadful  diseases  which  follow  in  its  train,  have  occasionally  produced,  have,  at 
length,  forced  it  upon  public  attention,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  again  4>e  forgotten. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  extensive  observation  and  study  ;  its  useful- 
ness has  been  tested  by  its  influence  as  a  lecture,  and  its  views  of  this  evil  are  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  few  teachers  whom  we  have  known,  pos- 
sessed of  (he  moral  courage  to  encounter  it.  We  would  offer  it  to  some  who 
have  earnestly  desired  a  woik  on  (he  subject,  as  one  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
We  would  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  parent  and  teacher.  We  would 
warn  (hem,  that  (hose  who  were  most  confident  of  the  safety  of  their  charge, 
have  often  been  most  deceived;  and  that  the  youthful  baahfulness  which  seems 
to  shrink  from  the  bare  mention  of  the  subject,  is  sometimes  the  blush  of  shame 
for  concealed  crime.  We  feel  hound  to  add,  what  abundant  and  decisive  evidence 
has  shown,  that  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  no  protection  from  the  vice,  nay,  that 
it  19  often  the  original  cause  or  encoura^^ement  of  it ;  that  it  gives  tenfold  power 
to  the  evil  example  and  influence,  which  are  so  rarely  escaped;  and  that  a  cure 
can  be  cfFected  only  by  the  most  careful  instruction  and  long  continued  discipline, 
both  physical  and  moral,  directed  by  such  experience  as  is  presented  in  this  work. 
We  regret  (hat  the  work  of  Tis.soton  this  subject  could  not  be  divested  by  an 
able  physiologist  of  some  of  its  obsolete  views,  arranged  on  a  plan  more  simple, 
and  especially  pruned  of  much  which  is  dangerous  to  the  infected. 

The  Family  at  Home,  or  Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  various  Domestic 
Duties,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.  By  G.  D.  Abbott.  Boston :  Carter 
Hendee  and  Co.    1834. 

*  The  Mother  at  Home'  and  ♦  The  Child  at  Home,'  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Abbott,  of 
Worcester,  have  been  follovi  ed  by  the  *  Family  at  Home,'  by  his  brother.  Like 
the  Family  itself  it  is  a  miscellany  ;  a  series  of  articles  not  connected  by  any  such 
plan  or  system  as  well  trained  minds  delight  in;  but  perhaps  on  that  very  account 
more  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  and  improve  the  habits  of  the  miscellaneous 
minds  which  form  so  large  a  majority  of  every  community.  It  presents  distinctly 
the  religious  views  of  the  editor,  or  rather  of  the  'evangelical*  in  England,  by 
whom  a  large  part  of  it  was  prepared,  interwoven  with  the  work  ;  but  it  con- 
tains u  variety  of  lessons  in  common,  practical  life,  which  will  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  parents  of  other  opinions,  who  are  willing  to  be  eclectics. 

A  large  part  of  it  is  republished  from  an  English  work;  and  we  regret  that  the 
word  *  |)repared'  or  *  edited'  had  not  been  inserted  on  the  title  page  ;  for  it  would 
have  saved  many  a  disappointment,  and  prevented  all  danger  of  associating  a 
name  we  so  highly  respect,  with  that  of  Blake,  whose  assumption  of  the  labors 
of  Others  we  have  felt  compelled  to  expose. 

Ancrell's  Union  Scries  of  Common  School  Classics. 

In  our  number  for  April  we  remarked  of  this  sciies,  'The  plan  we  think 
good  ;  the  selections,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  them  are  interesting 
and  well  graduated;  but  we  could  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  whole 
series  so  extensive  and  composed  of  so  various  materials  —  without  an  examina- 
tion which  our  duties  render  impracticable.  We  observe  that  several  instructors 
who  have  introduced  them  have  found  them  very  useful.'  in  justice  to  schools, 
we  feel  bound  to  state,  that  a  number  of  respectable  teachers  assembled  in  New 
York,  who  profess  to  have  examined  theni,  declare  in  the  public  papers  that  they 
abound  with  *  inconsistencies  and  oversii^hls'  in  regard  to  *  orthography,  pro- 
nunciation, and  syllabication,'  and  that  they  aro  '  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of 
teachers.' 
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AMERICAN    MISSION    SEMINARY    IN    CEYLON. 

Third  Triennial  Report  of  the  American  Mission  Seminary^  at  Jaffna, 
Ceylon.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  List  oj  Benefactors,  JVdlone,  Church 
Mission  Press,  1833. 

The  heart  of  an  American  cannot  but  throb  with  pleasure,  (for 
we  trust  it  is  not  always  j^nrfe),  when  he  encounters  in  every  port 
which  he  visits,  in  every  paper  which  he  reads,  the  traces  of  that 
native  enterprise  which  called  forth  even  the  eloquence  of  Burke. 
It  is  with  kindred  and  more  exalted  pleasure,  that  the  American 

Ehilanthropist  sees  his  countrymen  exploring  the  regions  of  intel- 
fctual  and  moral  darkness,  and  endeavoring  to  open  the  way  for 
the  rays  of  tiuth  to  enter.  It  is  a  cheering  and  a  striking  spectacle, 
to  see  this  nation,  *  yet  in  the  gristle  of  youth,'  carrying  back  the 
light  of  knowledge  to  its  original  sources:  and,  through  its  missions, 
sending  the  rays  of  temporal  and  eternal  truth  to  classic  Greece, 
and  to  the  ancient  capitol  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  to  venerable 
India.  We  do  not  speak  thus  to  excite  that  spirit  of  *  self-glorifica- 
tioD,'  to  which  as  a  nation  we  are  already  too  prone ;  but  to  arouse 
the  heart  of  every  American  to  gratitude,  that  Providence  employs 
his  country  in  so  noble  a  work  to  direct  his  patriotic  feeling  to  our 
enterprises  of  peace  and  benevolence,  and  to  urge  him  to  the  effi)rt 
to  contribute  to  this  —  its  only  substantial  and  immortal  glory. 

All  may  not  agree  in  approving  the  motive  which  prompts  to 
such  efforts  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  or  the  ultimate  object 
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in  view ;  but  none  can  lielp  rejoicing,  to  see  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  destined  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  the 
bondage  of  superstition,  brought  under  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and  taught  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  only  true  God,  by  the  delegates  of  American 
benevolence.  Especially  will  every  friend  of  light  hail  the  efforts 
made  to  spread  the  light  of  science  among  those  nations,  where  a 
system  of  cruel  and  debasing  superstition  is  founded  upon  false 
theories,  in  regard  to  nature  itself. 

The  American  Alissionary  Seminary  at  Ceylon  was  established 
for  this  purpose.  The  wretched  indifference  of  the  natives  to 
education  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  secure -the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children  at  day  schools ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  encourage  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  knowledge,  by 
engaging  to  support  all  who  should  be  placed  under  the  entire 
direction  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  way,  a  system  of  boarding 
schools  was  originated.  It  was  found  that  $12  a  year  was  suffi- 
cient to  feed  and  clothe  a  native  child.  The  benevolence  of  our 
countrymen  soon  furnished  the  means  of  receiving  a  large  number ; 
and  in  1823  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  thirty  girls  were 
sustained  in  the  boarding  schools  connected  with  the  mission  in 
Ceylon. 

The  want  of  native  teachers,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  prom- 
ising talontof  many  of  the  pupils,  then  led  their  teachers  to  pmpose 
the  establishment  of  a  central  institution  of  a  higher  order,  whose 
third  triennial  report  is  now  before  us. 

A  leading  object  of  the  institution  is,  to  give  native  youth  of 
promise  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  not  only 
to  give  them  access  to  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe,  but  to 
prepare  translators,  who  shall  be  able  to  transfer  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  West  to  the  languages  of  the  East.  To  this  work, 
none  but  natives,  thus  trained,  can  ever  be  fully  competent ;  and 
without  it,  the  east  cannot  be  fully  enlightened. 

Another  object  of  primary  importance  is  the  cultivation  of 
Tamul  literature.  In  this  way  only  can  the  poetical  and  sacred 
books,  which  are  the  national  depositories  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  teacliers  of  European 
science  and  Christian  truth.  Thus,  also,  writere  will  be  prepared 
who  can  produce  original  and  useful  works  in  this  language,  to 
gratify  the  taste  for  reading  which  the  education  of  the  people  will 
naturally  excite.      • 

The  Sanscrit,  as  the  depository  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  and 
literature,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  the  languages  of  our 
sacred  books,  are  taught  to  a  few  ;  and  the  Latin  to  such  as  may 
need  it.     It  is  obvious,  however^  that  if  an  oriental  pupil  needs  to 
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study  any  works,  purely  as  classics,  he  should  be  directed  to  the 
poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia  rather  than,  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  none  of  these  branches  is  more  important  to  secure  the 
intellectual  and  moral  illumination  of  the  East,  than  instruction  in 
the  sciences  of  Europe.  The  whole  system  of  Hindoo  superstition, 
and  folly,  and  cruelty  —  so  unworthy  the  name  of  religion  —  is 
based  upon  false  views  of  Cosmogony,  and  Astronomy,  and  Chro- 
nology, and  Geography,  and  Chemistry ;  and  so  interwoven  are 
these  crude  and  ridiculous  theories  with  the  doctrines  and  rites  of 
Boodhism  and  Brahminism,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  true  theory  of  eclipses  must  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  practised,  when  they  occur; 
and  the  proud  ignorance  which  considers  the  East  the  centre  of 
the  world  and  the  depository  of  all  knowledge,  vanishes  before  the 
light  of  Geography. 

Such  are  the  grounds  which  render  an  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter at  once  a  legitimate  object  of  interest  to  the  Christian  missionary 
and  to  the  lover  of  science ;  and  on  these  grounds,  it  has  been 
liberally  sustained  by  benevolent  and  enlightened  men,  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  government  of  India. 

It  was  opened  at  Batticotta,  in  Ceylon,  in  1823,  with  48  pupils, 
A  preparatory  school  was  commenced  two  years  after,  at  Ti Hi- 
pally,  another  of  the  missionary  stations,  in  which  pupils  were 
received  at  an  early  age,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire  tho 
idioms  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  would  be  impracticable  at  a  later  period.  This 
school  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Batticotta,  and  united  with 
the  Seminary,  as  an  Introductory  Class. 

In  1830,  the  number  of  students  was  sixty  three,  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  classes.  Thirty,  from  the  preparatory  school, 
were  admitted  in  the  same  year,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ioation.  In  1832,  sixty  three  others  were  received  from  various 
schools,  on  the  funds  of  the  mission.  Twenty  applications  wero 
made  in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  report,  for  the  admis- 
8k)n  of  lads  who  had  the  necessary  quali6catioit^,  but  could  not 
be  received  on  the  funds ;  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  in- 
spired in  the  institution  among  the  prejudiced  natives,  that  several 
CM  these  were  boarded  by  their  friends  near  the  Seminary,  and  sent 
Id  enjoy  its  privileges.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  at  the  date 
of  the  report,  was  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  whom  twentyfive 
were  pursuing  the  study  of  theology.  In  addition  to  these,  ten, 
who  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  are  retained  as 
teachers.  The  whole  number  who  have  been  in  the  Seminanr  is 
about  two  hundred,  of  whom  fifty  have  finished  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  are  employed  as  assistant  missionaries  and  teacherS| 
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as  tutors  In  private  English  families,  or  as  interpreters  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  have  been  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  who  have  expended  on  thk 
establishment  £2,558  sterling,  within  the  last  three  years.  Since 
its  origin,  it  has  also  received  liberal  donations  of  more  than 
$3,000,  from  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  its  influence,  chiefly 
members  of  the  government,  in  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  Southern 
India ;  and  the  present  government  of  Ceylon  has  subscribed  £60 
annually  for  the  support  of  several  pupils.  A  ruined  church, 
originally  built  by  the  Dutch  has  been  granted  by  the  government, 
and  repaired  for  the  use  of  the  mission  and  Seminary. 

This  Seminary  is  so  unlike  our  own  institutions  in  external  ap- 
pearance, that  our  readers  will  need  some  account  of  it,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  from  the  description  of  the  Rev.  Miron  Wins- 
low,  of  Ceylon,  recently  the  instructor  in  theology.  Instead  of  a 
formal  row  of  masses  of  brick  or  stone,  we  must  imagine  a  garden 
or  grove  of  cocoanut  palm  trees  —  furnishing  at  once  both  shade 
and  food  —  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  range  of  low  buildings, 
of  the  simplest  construction,  divided  into  rooms.  The  central 
portion  of  the  range  is  occupied  by  the  rooms  appropriated  to  reci- 
tations and  lectures.  On  the  left  are  the  rooms  for  the  pupils,  one 
devoted  to  each  class  of  twenty  or  thirty,  in  which  they  study 
under  the  direction  of  monitors  and  assistant  teachers.  These  are 
furnished  wifli  the  ordinary  supply  of  desks  and  benches  for  their 
use,  when  they  do  not  prefer  the  Hindoo  posture  on  the  tiled 
floor ;  and  at  night,  each  pupil  unrolls  his  narrow  straw  mat,  and 
if  the  heat  does  not  drive  him  into  the  verandah  or  the  open  air, 
stretches  himself  upon  it  for  repose.  On  the  right,  are  the  kitchen 
and  the  eating  room,  in  which  the  pupils  assemble  three  times  a 
day,  and  sit  upon  the  floor  to  receive  their  simple  fare  of  rice. 
When  the  meal  is  finished,  each  goes  to  one  of  the  wells  in  the 
garden,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  wash  his  hands  and  his  hrau 
plate,  the  only  articles  of  table  furniture  for  which  he  finds  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  important,  and,  with  our  habits,  laborious  business  of 
eating)  is  finished  !  Necessity  and  habit  prevent  all  craving  for 
variety — all  desire  for  what  we  often  term  the  *  comforts  of  life  ;* 
and  in  this  climate,  the  expenses  of  four  or  five  students  may  be 
paid  with  the  sum  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  one  American 
youth. 

In  front  of  the  quadrangular  garden  we  have  described,  is  the 
new  building  erected  for  the  library,  apparatus,  and  public  rooms 
of  the  institution  ;  which  has  been  named  Otiley  Hau^  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  one  of  the 
most  liberal  friends  of  the  Seminary.     It  is  built  of  hewn  stoney 
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(the  coral,  which  is  the  principal  rock  of  the  island,)  two  stories  high 
in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  with  the  verandahs,  or  porticos,  so, 
necessary  in  a  hot  climate.  Its  length,  including  the  verandahs, 
is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixtysix.  It  con- 
tains a  small  library,  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus.  A 
tower  is  to  be  erected  at  one  end,  terminating  in  an  observatory  ; 
and  a  gentleman  well  qualiGed  for  the  task  was  sent  out  the  last 
year,  who  will  attend  to  instruction  and  observations  in  physical 
science.  We  trust  the  institution  will  thus  aid  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  science,  as  well  as  in  spreading  its  light. 

In  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Seminary,  a  second  has  been 
collected  by  the  students,  and  a  third  by  a  society  for  moral  im- 
provement; both  small,  of  course,  but  indicating  the  taste  of  the 
students  for  English  works.  Eiach  student  is  also  furnished 
with  a  little  library  of  class  hooks,  which  he  retains  when  he 
leaves  the  institution  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  review  and  retain 
what  he  has  acquired.* 

Four  public  examinations  have  been  held  in  English,  before  the 
commissioners  and  other  members  of  the  British  government,  and 
two  exhibitions  in  the  Tamul  language,  before  the  Brahmins  and 
other  natives,  which  appear  to  have  excited  great  interest.  The 
officers  of  government,  on  some  of  these  occasions,  have  not  only 
given  assurances  of  official  countenance,  but  have  furnished  deci- 
sive evidence  of  personal  interest  and  approbation,  by  valuable 
donations  in  books,  apparatus,  and  money. 

At  the  English  examinations  in  1827,  and  1830,  the  pupils  were 
examined  in  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Mensuration  ;  in  Mechan- 
ics, Pneumatics,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  mechani- 
cal powers,  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  principles  of 
the  pump,  diving-bell,  barometer,  hygrometer,  and  other  instru- 
ments, were  explained  satisfactorily  by  the  pupils.  The  projection 
of  Maps,  the  calculation  of  Eclipses,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
European  to  the  Hindoo  system  of  Arithmetic  were  illustrated. 
All  the  pupils  were  examined  in  Scripture  History  and  Chronology. 
In  the  examination  of  1832,  the  examination  in  science  was 
more  extensive. 

But  the  most  interesting  public  exercises  were  the  exhibitions 
in  Tamul.     They  were  designed  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of 

*  We  cannot  express  the  mortification  we  feel,  in  comparing  this  plan  with 
that  90  generally  adopted  by  the  students  of  American  colleges,  o{  selling  their 
class  books,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to  study  them !  Is  knowledge  of  no 
xmt  except  '  to  pass  an  examination  P  *  or  have  they  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra 
in  each  study  ? 
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European  teachers  and  schools  extended  to  the  languages  and  books 
and  science  of  India,  and  to  give  practical  demonstration  of  the 
"superiority  of  European  science  and  knowledge,  by  dissertations  and 
exercises  in  which  they  were  compared.  From  an  article  in  the 
Columbo  Journal,  republished  in  the  Report  before  us,  it  appears 
that  a  very  respectable  assembly  crowded  the  chapel  of  the  Sem- 
inary at  one  of  these  exhibitions.  The  pupils  were  first  briefly 
examined  in  native  systems  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  morals. 
A  prize  translation,  in  Tamul,  of  a  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  Essay, 
prefixed  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  then  read.  The 
second  class  was  examined  in  Trigonometry,  and  gave  popular 
illustrations  of  its  application  ;  and  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  Hindoo  and  European  systems  of  Astronomy  was  made* 
Several  dissertations  prepared  by  the  students,  were  next  read,  of 
which  we  find  the  following  account  in  the  Columbo  Journal: 

•  1.  On  the  Shape  of  the  Earth,  The  object  of  this  was  to  prove  that  the 
statements  in  the  Purana,  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  tnie. 
This  was  done  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  tri£;onometry,  before 
explained,  to  the  statements  concerning  tlie  height  and  situation  of  the 
polar  star,  in  connection  with  its  observed  elevation  above  the  horizon  at 
this  place.  In  the  Purana,  the  polar  star  is  supposed  to  be  situated  direct- 
ly over  the  summit  of  Mount  Meru,  or  the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  the 
height  of  1,500,000  yojana;  or  more  than  27,000,000  of  miles.  TakJDff 
the  height  thus  given  as  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
having  the  opposite  angle,  which  is  known  here  by  observation  to  be 
nearly  ten  degrees,  by  the  rules  of  Trigonometry,  we  may  get  the  base 
or  distance  from  us  at  which  the  star  should  be  vertical.  But  this  would 
make  Mount  Meru,  so  distant  that  we  instead  of  being  in  the  first  or 
Jambu  Island,  as  is  said  in  the  Purana,  must  be  as  fat  off  as  the  sixth 
island  !  and  to  cause  the  star  to  rise  one  degree,  as  it  will  by  our  going 
only  to  Negapatam,  we  must,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  flat, 
travel  not  sixtynine  miles  only,  but  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  miles! 
Of  course  Englishmen,  to  whom  the  polar  star  in  London  is  nearly  fifty- 
two  degrees  high,  never  could  come  from  that  country  here;  and  those 
here  could  never  go  there,  as  it  would  take  for  the  journey  some  thousands 
of  years.  The  conclusion  was,  that  from  data  taken  from  the  Purana 
itself,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Earth  caniNOt  be  klat. 

•  2.  The  principlts  of  the  foregoing  dissertation  applied,  to  show  the 
falsity  of  what  is  said  about  Mount  Menij  and  the  seven  islands  that 
surround  it. 

*■  3.  Three  proofs  that  the  Earth  is  round;  to  which  was  added  an  ex- 
planation of  the  method  in  which  its  diameter  and  circumference  are 
measured,  and  the  importance  of  knowing  the  earth's  semi- diameter,  as  a 
base  line,  in  several  important  calculations. 

•  4.  •^n  application  of  the  principles  of  Trigonometry  to  Navigaiioru 
Showing  the  method  of  navigating  a  ship,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  by 
the  log,  and  by  observation,  with  the  help  of  tables  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  earth's  convexity. 

*5.  Method  of  ascertaining  by  the  rvJLes  of  Trigonometry  (he  distance 
of  the  Sun  and  planets.  The  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  and  parallaxes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  known. 
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ook    l»  (6.  STU  real  nM^vhiie  of  (he  heavenly  hodiit  at certoified,  by  a  knowledge 

'  lb    J        of  their  dutances  and  appareni  magnitudes. 

*7.  The  moUom  and  phaua  of  Vu  tnoon^  and  ihe  eau$e  ofeelipsety  illus- 
trated in  a  familiar  manner,  and  compared,  (as  were  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  other  essays),  with  the  absurd  doctrines  of  the  Purana. 

*  Two  dissertationa  in  Tamtdf  on  themes  given  out  by  his  majesty's 
commissioners  of  inquiry  for  prize  essays  in  English.  1st,  On  the  advan- 
tages, to  the  natives  of  this  country,  of  studying  the  English  language. 
2d,  On  the  benefits  of  veracity,  both  to  individuals  and  society ;  or  Uie 
evils  of  lying  and  deception.  The  manner  in  which  deception  is  practiced 
by  iagfflers  and  others,  was  shown  by  a  skilful  sleight  of  hand,  with  caps 
and  bails,  by  one  of  the  students ;  who  afler  having  *  quite  astonished  the 
natives,'  and  led  them  to  think  he  had  supernatural  assistance,  explained 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  in  which  they  are  oflen  deceived. 

The  examination  was  closed  by  an  address  from  one  of  the  native  in- 
stnictors,  formerly  a  student  in  this  seminarv,  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  establishment,  the  number  of  students  educated  in  it,  their  present 
employments  and  prospects,  and  the  benefits,  to  the  country  at  large,  of 
this  institution.' 

The  institution  now  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils;  and  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Board  will  authorise  the  officers  to  receive 
three  hundred  hereafter  on  the  foundation.  It  is  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  as  principal,  Gabriel  Tissera  a  native, 
and  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  as  tutors ;  nine  native  assis- 
}  '  tants  ;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Eckard,  a  teacher  of  natural  science ;  and 
two  gentlemen  attached  to  the  mission,  as  instructors  in  medicine 
and  theology. 

Soch  is  the  little  colony  of  science  which  American  enterprise 
and  benevolence  have  established  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  as  a 
source  of  illumination  to  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  Hindoos,  who 
use  the  Tamul  language,  and  whose  influence  may  extend  to  the 
remote  regions  of  India,  carrying  with  it  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  Who  that  values  science,  or  that  loves  Christianity,  will 
not  bid  it  *  God  speed  ! ' 
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[From  the  Ladies'  Magazine.*] 
FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

XXTRACT   FROM  ▲   LETTER   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

*  Mbs  Hale,  —  I  noticed  with  peculiar  pleasure,  in  your  October 
'  Number,  an  appeal  to  the  philanthropic  of  the  other  sex,  for  equal 

!  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     There  is  no  subject  on 

which  I  feel  so  deep  an  interest  as  that  ot  female  educaiiouy  in  all 

*  We  thtll  endeavor  to  give  in  this  number  some  of  the  examples  of  arti- 
cle! on  edacation,  found  in  other  periodicals,  which  were  excluded  from  our  kit. 
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its  bearinci ;  and  when  I  see  a  writer  express  herself  with  such  a 
noble  feanessness  m  so  good  a  causey  she  has  the  best  sympathies 
of  my  heart.  1  would  say  to  her,  go  forward  in  earnest  eflE>rt  to 
enlighten  your  sex,  and  the  gratitude  of  many  shall  cheer  you  on 
your  way. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  superior  privileges  of  woman  in  this 
enlightened  age,  with  regard  to  education.  But  not  until  recently, 
has  it  been  even  hinted  at  that  these  privileges  have  been  overrated. 
She  has,  it  is  true,  in  some  instances  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  would  make  her  useful  and  happy,  and  of  seeing  the  desired 
good  almost  within  her  reach,  but  her  energies  are  wasted  in  una- 
vailing efforts.  Why  must  woman  be  denied  to  drink  of  the  deep 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  to  experience  the  rich  delight  it  infuses 
into  the  mind  ?  What  a  charm  would  it  throw  around  her  other- 
wise dull  and  monotonous  cares ;  what  a  blessed  light  would  it  give 
to  irradiate  her  path  and  beguile  her  sorrows  !  Trifling  as  are  my 
own  acquisitions,  I  feel  now,  while  rocking  my  babe  in  his  cradle, 
and  attending  to  the  wants  of  two  other  little  prattlers,  an  unspeak- 
able gratitude  that  I  can  now  and  then  sweeten  my  toils  by  the 
pleasures  of  reading  and  reflection,  of  imagination  and  composition ; 
and  I  think  I  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  mine  of  wealth  and 
enjoyment  she  must  possess,  whose  powers  of  mind  have  been  ex- 
tensively  cultivated.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  those  treasures 
shall  yet  he  mine ;  though  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  be  the  sae^ 
rifice. 

However  varied  may  be  the  duties  of  a  woman,  if  the  means  of 
instruction  are  within  her  reach,  and  knowledge  be  her  object,  no 
obstacle  can  intimidate  her.  She,  who  has  the  faculty  to  derive 
happiness  from  her  most  painful  occupations,  will  find  that  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  when  once  tasted,  is  too  sweet  to  be  neg- 
lected or  forgotten ;  that  it  opens  to  her  a  source  of  enjoyment 
always  new  and  delightful,  to  which  she  will  gladly  repair  for  re- 
laxation from  depressing  cares. 

I  would  plead  the  cause  of  female  education,' were  it  a  means 
only  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  sex.  I  see  many  of  ihera 
enduring  their  privations  and  suflerings  as  wife  and  mother  silently 
and  patiently,  and  even  submissively,  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of  un- 
mixed enjoyment  to  gladden  their  existence.  Their  beauty,  which 
once  won  for  them  the  gaze  of  admiration,  has  perhaps  deserted 
them,  the  vivacity  of  youth  has  fled,  and  their  ignorance  is  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  or  mortification  to  those  whose  respect  and  love  are 
dearer  than  all  beside. 

A  husband  may  regard  bis  wife  with  kindness,  may  appreciate 
her  amiable  qualities,  and  especially  her  readiness  to  oblige  him ; 
bQt  if  she  be  ignorant,  he  may  at  the  same  time  consider  her  as 
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rather  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings^  and  he  will  treat  her  as  such. 
Now  there  is  something  in  the  breast  of  woman  that  tells  her  she 
is  his  equal ;  and  if  she  have  any  sensibility,  without  his  respect 
she  cannot  be  happy.  No  wonder,  when  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
her  interest  or  encourage  her  efforts,  she  should  sometimes  repine 
and  murmur  at  her  lot.  No  wonder  that  her  mind,  though  natu- 
rally strongy  should,  by  sickness  and  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life, 
become  weak  and  inactive,  and  thus  the  idea  that  ^  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel,'  become  a  proverb. 

A  mother's  life  is  one  of  unceasing  care,  of  laborious  effort ; 
and  if  her  burthens  can  be  lightened  in  any  way,  and  her  happi- 
ness promoted,  it  should  be  done.  Education  is  the  very  thing  she 
needs.  Education,  moral  and  mental,  will  sweeten  her  joys  and 
enliven  her  solitude ;  will  throw  a  gracefulness  around  her  every 
employment,  and  render  her  not  only  persevering  and  useful,  but 
happy  and  beloved. 

An  ignorant  woman  may  flatter  herself  with  her  privileges,  but 
she  is  in  fact  only  an  upper  servant  in  her  family,  and  pays  dearly 
for  the  elevation  of  her  station  by  more  abundant  cares  and  labors. 
Her  influence  is  scarcely  felt  at  home  or  abroad.  But  let  the 
same  female  by  education  be  transformed  into  the  intelligent  wife 
and  mother,  not  only  will  she  gladden  her  home  and  the  hearts  of 
all  who  know  her,  but  she  may  elevate  the  taste  and  polish  the 
manners  of  an  illiterate  husband,  and  give  a  character  of  respec- 
tability toher  children,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  father  to 
bestow.  Who  that  has  looked  much  upon  the  world,  has  not  ob- 
served that  the  respectability  of  a  family  depends  chiefly  on  the 
mother ;  and  that  even  when  her  children  are  worthy,  how  slowly 
they  force  their  way  in  the  world,  if  she  be  undeserving  of  regard  ? 

But  we  need  not  fear  that  our  claim  on  appeals  for  mental  cul- 
ture will  be  disregarded.  The  public  mind  will  soon  be  awake  to 
this  subject.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  female  influence  will  be 
less  than  it  is  at  present,  when  she  shall  have  realized  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  I  think  too  highly  of  the  taste  of  the  other 
sex  to  fear  such  a  result.  We  will  give  the  most  charitable  excuse 
for  their  long  inattention  to  our  wants  in  this  respect,  by  supposing 
they  have  concluded  us  so  gifted  by  nature  as  to  require  little  aid 
to  render  us  accomplished.  If  experience  has  not  already  con- 
FiQced  them  of  their  error,  my  feeble  efforts  may  do  something 
towards  producing  this  effect.  S.  F.  W. 
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[From  the  Motheri*  Maftxine.] 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    OF     LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

^  We  are  gratified  to  find  the  Mothers'  Magazine  takes  up  subjects 
connected  with  Physical  education.  We  extract  part  of  an  article 
on  this  subject  ,\vith  some  of  the  Editor's  remarks,  which  well  de- 
serve attention.' 


*  Before  subjoining  these  extracts  we  would  state  that,  a  few 
years  since,  while  on  an  infant  school  committee,  we  had  opportunity 
to  make  our  observations  upon  the  dilTerent  treatment  of  children, 
by  their  mothers,  in  the  article  of  food. 

*It  was  revohing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mon sense,  at  the  time  of  their  dinner  to  see  their  infant  board 
loaded  with  confectionariesof  all  kinds,  cakes  and  fruits,  and  can- 
dies of  every  variety,  and  in  frightful  abundance.  The  committee 
made  several  attempts  to  substitute,  in  their  place,  a  bowl  of  simple 
bread  and  milk,  but  in  vain.  Mothers  actually  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other,  in  furnishing  their  little  darlings,  dressed  like  butterflies, 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  dainties.  Had  Dr  Brigham  and  others, 
in  their  severe  animadversions  upon  the  early  precocity  of  children, 
by  means  of  infant  school  instruction,  examined  further  into  the 
causes  of  the  evils  reprobated,  and  ^levelled  some  of  their  heavy 
artillery  against  the  practice  of  gorging  children  and  infants  with 
such  unsuitable  regimen,  we  believe  they  would  have  found  that 
the  evils  referred  to,  originated  partially  at  least  in  improper  diet, 
and  overheated  rooms,  instead  of  being  solely  the  effect  of  infant 
school  instruction.' 

EXTRACT    FROM   A    MOTHER**  JOURNAL. 

"  Knowing  the  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and  soul,  and 
being  sensible  that  the  animal  feelings  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  heart,  we  felt  the  necessity  of  directing  our  efforts  toward  her 
physical,  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual  education.  From  her 
earliest  infancy,  therefore,  we  paid  particular  attention  to  her  diet 
and  regimen.  Her  food  has  consisted  chiefly  of  milk,  and  bread 
and  milk.  For  the  first  eighteen  months,  she  scarcely  tasted  flesh ; 
and  since  that  time,  she  has  had  it  very  seldom.  All  kinds  of  rich 
food  have  generally  been  denied  her,  and  her  only  drink  has  been 
cold  water  or  milk.  Either  of  these  satisfies  her,  and  if  offered 
tea  or  coffee  she  will  not  drink  it ;  thus  showing  that  the  appetite 
for  stimulating  drinks  is  not  oaturai,  but  acquired. 
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"  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  influence  which  this 
course  will  have  upon  the  disposition  of  a  child.  Although  we  have 
already  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  native  depravity  in  the 
heart,  yet,  we  believe,  from  the  experiment  we  have  made,  that,  by 
avoiding  exciting  causes,  the  development  of  latent  depravity  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented.  From  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation, we  are  satisfied,  that  her  temper  is  seldom  if  ever  ruffled, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  uncomfortable  bodily  feelings ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  also,  that  these  uncomfortable  feelings  in 
children  more  frequently  arise  from  the  improper  quality  or  excessive 
quantity  of  their  food,  than  from  any  other  cause.  With  these 
views  we  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  confine  her  to 
regular  and  stated  meals  ;  and  not  to  indulge  her  in  the  propensity 
which  most  children  manifest,  to  be  constantly  eating  ;  nor  to  permit 
her  to  eat  all  kinds  oi  food  indiscriminately,  and  we  think  we  have 
reaped  a  rich  reward  in  the  general  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  her 
temper  and  disposition.  We  have  noticed,  also,  that  when,  through 
mattention,  she  has  been  permitted  to  eat  improper  food,  or  to  eat  it 
excessively,  it  has  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  her  temper,  ren- 
dering her  peevish  and  fretful.  And  when,  from  any  cause,  she  feels 
uncomfortable,  we  find  her  temper  more  obstinate,  and  more  easily 
irritated.  Indeed,most  of  the  correction  which  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  administering,  has  been  while  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings ;  from  which' we  draw  the  conclusion  that,  when 
a  child  is  sick  or  in  any  way  uncomfortable  in  body,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  causes  of  irritation.  We  have  also  to 
record  the  happiest  influence  of  the  course  we  have  pursued,  in  relation 
to  diet,  &c,*  upon  her  general  health.  She  has  never  had  any  sick- 
ness, except  from  teething  and  colds  ;  these  have  been  less  severe 
than  is  common  with  full  fed  children.  Her  appearance  is  far 
from  indicating  any  want  of  nourishment.  She  is  the  very  picture 
of  health ;  and  although  of  a  full  habit,  she  is  sprightly  and  active. 

"  This  course  has  also  afforded  us  an  early  opportunity  of  moral 
discipline.  At  a  very  early  period,  she  was  brought  to  the  table 
in  her  mother's  arms ;  but,  as  she  was  not  indulged  with  any  food 
from  the  table,  she  never  expected  it ;  and  after  she  began  to  be 
fed,  not  being  allowed  to  take  anything  except  what  was  placed 
before  her,  she  was  satisfied  with  her  portion.  But  we  have  paid 
dearly,  when,  on  any  particular  occasions,  we  have  given  her  articles 
of  food  not  proper  for  a  child,  and  which  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
receiving.  — The  next  time  we  denied  them  to  her,  we  could  not 
make  her  understand  why  she  might  not  as  well  have  them  at 
one  time  as  another.  When  first  brought  to  the  table,  she 
would  lay  hold  of  the  dishes,  and  everything  within  her  reach ; 
but  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  we  undertook  to  correct  her 
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by  frowns  an^  marks  of  disapprobation.  In  this  we  succeeded 
beyond  our  anticipations.  In  a  short  time  she  was  so  completely 
broken  of  the  habit,  that  the  most  enticing  articles  of  furniture 
might  be  placed  within  her  reach,  and  she  would  gaze  upon  them 
with  exclamations  of  admiration,  and  yet  not  presume  to  touch 
them. 

"  About  this  time  we  administered  our  first  correction.  We  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  things  for  which  she  cried. 
On  this  occasion,  she  was  permitted  to  take  a  time-piece  in  h«r 
hand  for  amusement ;  but  another  child  being  present,  and  wishing 
for  it,  it  was  taken  from  her  and  given  to  him.  She  appeared 
angry  at  this,  and  set  up  a  loud  cry,  with  convulsive  struggles  in 
her  father's  arms,  manifesting  great  obstinacy  of  temper.  No 
efforts  were  made  to  pacify  her ;  she  was  frowned  upon,  and 
presently  laid  in  the  cradle,  where  she  was  suffered  to  lie  apparently 
neglected.  After  giving  vent  to  her  temper  in  furious  cries,  for 
some  time,  she  at  length  ceased  crying  and  appeared  subdued. 
For  a  long  time  after  this  she  would  permit  things  tobe  taken  from 
her  without  complaining ;  and  since  that  time,  she  has  very  seldom 
cried  when  either  her  father  or  mother  has  taken  things  from  her, 
or  denied  her  things  which  she  wished  to  have ;  and  her  mother 
has  made  it  her  practice  frequently  to  deny  her  things  which  she 
might  innocently  have,  when  she  was  in  a  particularly  happy  mood, 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  her  practical  lessons  of  submission  and 
self-denial.  This  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  in 
teaching  her  to  subdue  her  feelings,  and  submit  her  own  will  to 
that  of  her  parents.  Before  she  was  quite  a  year  old,  we  began  to 
correct  her  for  crying.  This  has  been  a  severe  but  wholesome 
discipline.  It  has  taught  her  a  command  over  her  feelings  which 
we  trust  may  be  of  great  service  to  her  in  subsequent  life."  ' 


[For  the  AnnaU  of  Edacation.] 

ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    IMAGINATION    AND 
TASTE,    AS    AIDS    TO    EXPRESSION. 

The  character  of  modern  expression  is  greatly  impaired  by  a 
cause  distinct  from  those  mentioned  in  my  former  communications 
on  this  subject,  yet  not  less  injuriously  operative.  I  mean  the  pre- 
vailing deficiency  of  that  influence  wtiich  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the 
young  mind,  from  intercourse  with  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  I  am  here  wandering  from  the  sphere  of  practical 
efiecty  the  great  attribute  of  all  felicitous  or  appropriate  expression. 
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The  character  of  every  human  soul  is  uttered  in  the  habitual  lan- 
guage of  the  individual  man.  Whatever,  therefore,  tinges  the  current 
of  the  spirit  within,  or  tends  to  give  it  a  particular  direction,  in 
early  life,  decides  whether  its  waters  shall  be  pure  and  transparent 
or  turbid  and  dark  ;  for  genuine  language  is  but  the  flowing  of  the 
soul.  The  mind  which  has  habitually  run  in  the  pure  channels  of 
spiritual  truth  and  spiritual  life,  imparts,  of  necessity,  the  virtues 
imbibed  from  its  source,  and  aggregated  in  its  current.  The  En- 
glish language  is,  from  the  practical  genius  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  defective  and  material  philosophy,  deficient  in  the  free 
scope  and  ennobling  elevation  which  characterized  the  diction  of 
antiquity,  and  which  several  of  tlie  continental  tongues  seem  to 
have  successfully  retained,  —  whether  by  their  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Latin,  or  their  closer  adherence  to  their  own  original  Teutonic 
stock.  The  forms,  too,  of  English,  and,  not  less,  of  American 
life,  are  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  excursive  and  expressive  power. 
Human  character  is,  among  us,  presented,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
low  attitude  of  the  search  after  external  comfort  and  convenience ; 
thought  is  turned  chiefly  into  the  channel  of  acquisition ;  mental 
effort  is  judged  by  a  standard  merely  practical ;  the  reality  without, 
swallows  up  the  reality  within.  We  affect  to  despise  all  theory. 
We  are  willing  to  forego  the  sublimest  speculation  for  a  single  fact 
in  any  department  of  knowledge.  We  discourage  everything 
metaphysical.  We  watch  every  working  of  the  imagination  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  We  exalt  intellection  to  the  mental  throne,  and 
slight  and  disparage  every  other  part  of  our  nature.  Contempla- 
tion, and  reflection,  and  spiritual  investigation  we  consign  to  the 
regions  of  obsolete  cosmology.  Plodding  and  experimenting  are 
our  universal  prescription  for  the  health  of  the  intellect. 

This  exclusive  regard   to  one  class  of  human  relations,  and  its 

*  correspondent  faculties,  deprives  us  of  power  of  expression,  in  its 
higher  and  its  more  general  forms.  It  is  conceding  little  to 
admit,  that  clearness  and  precision  in  the  statement  of  facts,  or  di- 
rectness and  simplicity  in  modes  of  argument,  are  exhibited  in 
greater  perfection,  under  the  influence  of  modern  education,  thnn 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  But,  grounding  their 
assertions  on  this  circumstance,  the  advocates  of  modern  perfection 
have  not  unfrequently  arrogated  for  our  own  times  the  attainment  of 
a  truer  eloquence  than  prevailed  in  the  period  of  classical  antiquity. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  partial  and  defective.  Power  of  expression, 
if  justly  estimated,  must  be  measured  by  the  ability  to  give  utterance 
to  all  forms  of  thought,  and  to  every  aspect  of  human  experience 
—  to  the  feelings  not  less  thau  to  the  understanding.     If  any  pref- 

'  erence  is  to  be  adjudged  to  a  single  department  of  expression,  it 
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must  necessarily  be  in  favor  of  that  which  enables  man  to  commu- 
Dicate  his  moral  impressions ;  since  these  are  the  most  decisive  of 
human  action.  The  enunciation  of  the  truths  of  pure  intellectioa 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  impartation  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  But  this  is  the  advancement  of  a  limited 
class,  only,  of  our  innumerable  relations,  and  of  a  class  less  influ- 
ential than  others  upon  human  character. 

The  exclusive  pursuit  of  intellectual  objects,  as  it  cuts  off  the 
intercourse  of  the  mind  with  the  social  sympathies,  and  with  the 
creations  of  imagination,  entails  a  dry,  narrow,  and  mechanical 
mode  of  expression,  reduces  language  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  tliought, 
and  character  to  a  cold  and  negative  excellence.  If  there  is  any 
unity  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  it  should  be  preserved 
in  education,  and  uttered  in  the  modes  of  language.  Life  itself  is 
the  palpable  expression  of  this  unity  ;  and  mental  expression  sliould 
ever  be  a  transcript  of  it,  since  thus  alone  it  becomes  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  man. 

The  mind  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  contempla- 
ting even  abstract  truth,  without  associated  emotion  and  suggested 
imagery  ;  and  the  true  representation  of  thought  is  that  which 
observes  this  law  of  our  nature,  and  communicates  conception  in 
its  unity  and  entireness.  Genuine  expression  is  that,  which  issues 
from  the  principle  of  mental  life,  pervading  and  inspiring  all  the 
powers  of  the  spiritual  nature,  not  that  which  proceeds  from  an 
unnatural  analysis  and  dissection  of  our  constitution,  reducing  its 
functions  to  detached  operations,  and  its  faculties  to  fragmentary 
and  lifeless  parts. 

Were  intellect  the  influential  and  ascendant  power  in  the  soul, 
the  modifying  of  language  in  exclusive  adaptation  to  it,  might  be 
expedient.  But  the  ofiice  of  the  understanding  is  rather  to  inter- 
pret external  impressions  to  the  inner  arbitrator,  conscience,  and 
thus  to  influence  the  will,  or  to  enable  man  to  discern  and  discrim* 
inate  his  internal  sensations,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  primary  wants 
and 'aspirations  of  his  nature.  The  end  accomplished  by  mere  in- 
telligence, is  therefore  secondary  and  transient.  Expression  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  mental  constitution  can 
prdduce,  at  best,  but  limited  and  imperfect  results  ;  since  the  desigzi 
of  mental  communication  must  necessarily  be  to  influence  action 
by  the  solicitation  of  motive ;  and  it  is  to  the  attainment  of  this 
species  of  power,  that  the  processes  of  education  should  be  direct- 
ed, as  the  end  of  all  culture  in  the  department  of  language. 

To  render  thought  expansive  and  vivifying,  it  must  partake 
largely  of  ideal  character.  It  must  operate  as  a  quickening  touch. 
It  must  descend  from  a  region  above  the  usual  level  of  inteUectioQ. 
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It  most  come  upon  the  mind  with  something  of  creative  force, 
awakening,  enkindling,  and  impelling  the  various  powers  which  are 
summed  up  in  that  comprehensive  word,  mind.  All  human  beings 
cannot,  it  is  true,  rise,  by  any  discipline,  to  tlie  highest  degrees  of 
expressive  power.  But  the  office  of  education  is,  by  every  salutary 
influence,  to  aid  man's  progress  towards  comparative  perfection,  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  human  endeavor.  Liberal  pro- 
vbion  for  the  development  of  communicative  power,  should  ever 
form  a  part  of  the  educator's  arrangements  for  the  early  stage  of 
life.  The  ideal  power  embodied  in  fiction,  in  poetry,  and  in  the 
romantic  associations  of  the  past,  in  their  wide  variety  of  form  and 
effect,  should  all  be  made  to  pass  before  the  young  spirit,  and  dis- 
close to  it  their  inexhaustible  treasures  of  imaginative  and  creative 
wealth. 

The  sources,  too,  of  spiritual  life  should  be  early  disclosed  to 
the  dawning  mind.  The  purifying  and  inspirin;;  poWer  of  religious 
feeling  should  be  early  experienced,  in  all  its  ennobling  and  expan- 
sive associations ;  and  its  power  perpetually  cherished,  as  the  most 
genial  of  all  the  influences  which  infinite  Benignity  siicdsupon  the 
nature  of  man.  From  this  region  of  human  experience  issue,  not 
only  all  those  truths  which  lift  the  mind  above  the  present  sphere  of 
existence,  but  those,  also,  which  amplify  and  complete  and  ennoble 
our  present  life,  and  which  impart  the  unity  of  harmonious  design 
to  its  manifold  interests  and  events.  Breathing  an  atmosphere 
tempered  and  illuminated  from  above,  the  associations  of  the  young 
retain  that  brilliancy,  that  freshness  and  that  healthful  soundness, 
which  are  the  life-springs  of  natural,  vivid,  and  forcible  expression. 
—  How  defective  and  how  inefficient  are  our  methods  for  accom- 
plishing this  highest  end  of  all  education,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  in- 
appropriate here  to  discuss. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  expression,  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, refer  principally,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  period  of  early 
education.  But  the  subject  requires  that  we  trace  it  higher  in  the 
order  of  tuition,  to  its  connection  with  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
culture,  and  observe  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  this 
branch  labors  at  our  collegiate  institutions.  One  prominent  defect 
here  presents  itself,  in  the  very  inadequate  attention  paid  to  the 
collateral  influence  of  the  fine  arts,  as  an  aid  to  the  formation  of 
appropriate  habits  of  expression.  At  our  places  of  learning  we 
seldom  observe  an  entire  neglect  in  regard  to  those  facilities  whbh 
come  in  aid  of  the  physical  sciences.  Libraries,  cabinets,  and 
apparatus,  of  one  kind  or  other,  are  generally  furnished.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  our  numerous  colleges,  which  is  yet  provided 
with  even  the  rudiments  necessary  for  a  decent  gallery.     A  few 
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models  in  architecture  may  be  found  here  and  there.  Bui  no 
proper  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  secure  to  the  minds  of  youth 
that  indispensable  aid  to  the  formation  of  correct  taste,  arising 
from  a  suitable  collection  of  casts  and  copies,  or  even  of  superior 
prints. 

The  works  of  accomplished  artists  being  copies  and  concentra- 
tions of  natural  excellence,  —  ideal  compressions  of  the  infinite,  and 
actual  einbodyings  of  the  beautiful,  their  influence  on  the  expand- 
ing mind  must  necessarily  be  powerful,  and  vivid.  The  spirit  of 
the  young,  springs  forward  to  meet  them,  and  responds  instantane- 
ously to  their  language.  No  ascendency,  perhaps,  is  so  complete  as 
that  which  is  exercised  by  felicitous  delineation,  over  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  of  the  young.  No  discipline  is  so  effectual  as 
that  eloquent  and  impressive  instruction  which  emanates  from  the 
silent  creations  of  perfect  and  irrisistible  art.  Years  of  formal 
essays  and  lecturing  on  the  theory  of  expressive  beauty,  are  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  opportunity  of  daily  contemplating  a  single 
production  of  excellence.  Taste,  the  great  arbiter  of  character 
and  of  expression,  receives  its  truest  and  most  effectual  impressions 
from  direct  contemplation  —  not  from  reflective  reasoning.  The 
study  of  the  models  and  delineations  of  the  gallery  is  to  fancy, 
taste,  or  imagination,  and  expression,  what  the  apparatus  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  gymnasium  are  to  the  bodily  frame,  in  its  detail  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  nerve  ;  —  correcting,  invigorating,  and  inspiring 
the  whole,  and  imparling  universal  grace,  force,  and  pliancy. 

The  creative  efforts  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  architect, 
the  musician,  the  poet,  and  the  orator,  all  shed  light  on  every 
other  form  of  expressive  skill  ;  and  the  human  being  who  grows 
up  under  the  influence  of  their  presence,  has  his  nature  imbedded 
in  a  rich  and  cherishing  soil.  The  aliment  hence  imbibed,  trans- 
fuses itself  through  the  whole  nature  of  the  individual,  and  renovates 
and  sustains  all  his  powers.  Expression  becomes  to  him  an  easy 
and  a  natural  function :  the  stream  of  language  flows  from  a  full 
heart  and  an  affluent  imagination.  How  different  from  this  result 
is  that  of  our  prevalent  artificial  culture  !  The  common  course  of 
school  and  college  exercises  in  rhetoric,  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
form  and  routine.  A  multitude  of  exercises,  both  in  composition 
and  declamation,  must  be  daily  passed  in  summary  review,  and  a 
yearly  effort  patched  up  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  ;  and  here  the  matter  ends.  Antecedent 
and  collateral  influences  receive  no  attention.  The  vast  power  of 
circumstances,  in  eliciting  expression,  is  never  adverted  to.  For- 
mal compulsion  is  substituted  for  the  genuine  promptings  of  feeling, 
and  imagination  is  either  suffered  to  run  riot  on  the  surlace  of  style, 
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through  neglect  and  false  taste,  or  the  instructor  nips  it  at  once, 
with  the  chilling  reception  of  utter  scepticism. 

A  professorship  of  English  literature,  competently  endowed  and 
competently  filled,  which  would  insure  to  our  young  collegians  a 
faithful  history  of  our  language,  and  an  adequate  analysis  of  our 
classical  writers,  leaving  the  effect  to  work  itself  out  in  the  student's 
own  hahits  of  mind  and  expression,  would  be  a  national  henefit  of 
incalculable  value. 


SIMPLICITY    OF    LANGUAGE    IN    TEACHING. 

We  spoke,  in  a  former  number,  of  *  The  Inciter,'  as  an  interest- 
ing paper  published  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  education  is  prominent.  In  one  of  its  numbers  we  find 
an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  we  expressed  under  the  head  of. 
Notices  in  our  last  number  of  June,  that  authors  would  do  well  to 
test  their  writings  for  children  by  actual  experiment.  The  editor 
observes  that  he  bad  prepared  an  article  with  great  care,  which  he 
considered  quite  simple,  and  called  upon  his  boys  to  read  it.  He 
found  it  difficult,  however,  to  interest  them  in  it,  or  to  make  them 
enter  into  his  ideas,  and  read  it  with  the  proper  tones.  He  gave 
up  the  point,  and  then  presented  them  a  dialogue  written  by  one  of 
the  pupils.  They  not  only  understood  it,  but  entered  into  h  with 
deep  interest,  and  read  it  with  propriety  and  spirit.  We  annex  the 
dialogue  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  which  children  can  understand  ; 

SCHOLARS  FROM   DIFFERENT   SCHOOLS. 

L.    Ob,  how  glad  1  am  there  is  no  school  for  three  weeks  ! 

EL    And  I  am  very  sorry.    I  am  already  lonesome  and  tired. 

Xfc    You  mast  love  school  better  than  play. 

H.    I  do ;  I  am  hardly  ever  contented  without  I  am  learning  something. 

L,    And  I  am  not  contented  when  I  am  learning. 

J7.  Whv  not  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  grow  wiser,  and  know  more  than  yon 
know  now  ? 

2^    I  would,  if  I  could  learn  it  all  at  once. 

H.  That  is  impossible.  You  must  take  pains,  and  try  to  understand 
what  yon  learn. 

JL.    I  can't  understand ;  it  is  too  hard, 

H.    What  book  do  you  read  in  ? 

L.    The  English  Reader. 

fil    I  know  Sie  reason,  now,  why  you  do  not  like  to  go  to  school. 

2^    What  is  the  reason  ? 

H.  Because  the  English  Reader  is  hard  for  you  to  understand,  and 
yon  get  discooraged. 
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L.  I  do;  and  if  I  could  have  something  I  understand,  I  think  I  should 
like  to  read  better. 

H.  It  is  all  important  for  you  to  understand  what  you  read,  and  then 
you  will  not  set  discouraged. 

If.    I  think  I  will  read  in  an  easier  book,  and  try  how  it  will  go  then. 

H,  Why,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so ;  then  1  dare  ssy  you  will  take 
delight  in  reading. 

L.    But  afler  all,  I  think  I  can  read  well  enough. 

H,    You  may  be  mistaken  in  that ;  reading  is  the  main  object. 

L.    I  can  write  too,  but  I  soon  get  tired  of  that 

H.    Do  you  write  copies  ? 

L.    Yes. 

H.  Then  it  is  no  wonder  you  get  tired ;  would  it  not  be  well  for  you 
to  compose  something  ? 

L,    1  do  not  know  what  to  write  about 

H.  Anything  that  comes  into  your  mind.  Could  you  not  write  that 
a  cow  has  four  legs,  and  two  horns,  and  is  very  useful  on  account  of  her 
milk,  &c,  as  well  as  to  write  a  copy  over  a  dozen  times  ? 

L.  1  think  I  could  give  a  description  of  a  cow,  and  it  might  improve 
my  writing  as  well. as  the  other. 

//.  Not  only  so,  it  would  learn  you  to  think  about  what  you  write,  and 
you  would  soon  learn  to  compose  any  other  thing. 

L.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right,  and  I  will  go  right  home  and  see  if  I 
cannot  give  a  description  of  a  cow,  and  improve  my  time  better  than  I 
have  several  ways.  R. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  anecdote  of  a  remark  of  Father  Girard, 
the  benevolent  founder  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  in  Frl- 
burg,  Switzerland.  In  examining  the  school  he  observed  to  us, 
that  when  lie  met  with  difficulty  in  explaining  some  word  or  subject 
to  a  child,  he  had  often  called  in  a  boy  more  advanced,  to  aid  him, 
and  had  usually  found  him  succeed  entirely,  even  when  all  his 
own  efforts  had  failed.  It  is  no  less  necessary  than  it  is  difficult, 
to  avoid  speaking  in  an  *  unknown  tongue,'  when  we  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  authors  of  children's 
books  who  have  attained  this  art. 


,  [From  The  laciter.] 

'SCHOOLING',     NOT    EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  from  *  The  Inciter,'  is  in  harmony  with 
our  views  of '  Kitchen  and  Street  Education/  expressed  in  a  number 
of  our  last  volume. 

*Is  that  education  best  which  leaches  children  the  commoa 
branches  of  education  during  six  or  seven  hours  each  day,  and  then 
leaves  them  to  all  the  bad  habits  which,  suffered  to  run  wild,  ihej 
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will  acquire  ?  Here  in  the  city,  for  instance^  b  that  education  the 
best,  by  which  children  spend  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  streets,  learning  rudeness,  impertinent  manners,  vulircor 
language  and  vicious  habits  ?  Will  any  advantages  in  school  coiii- 
pensate  for  these  advantages  out  of  it  ?  But  let  us  remember  it  is 
not  the  question  whether  this  half  training  (too  often  much  less 
than  halQ  is  good  enough  for  the  common  people.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

^  For  our  own  part,  we  understand  education  to  mean  everything 
which  influences,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  child's' character.  To 
see  his  companions  smoke  cigars  is  a  part  of  his  education  ;  to  hear 
oaths  is  a  part  of  bis  education  ;  to  see  and  laugh  at  drunken  men 
m  the  street,  is  a  part  of  bis  education.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that 
an  education  like  this,  (which  is  daily  obtained  in  the  streets  of 
our  city)  will  be  counteracted  by  half  a  dozen  hours'daily  school- 
ing, we  are  not  of  his  opinion.  We  had  almost  as  soon  have  a 
child  of  ours  raised  among  the  Indians,  as  have  him  frequent  a 
common-day  school  one  half  the  day,  and  wander  about  our  streets 
the  other  half.' 


EDUCATION    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Foreign  Correspond eiyce  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

TranAattd  from  Exlrads  of  Letters  received  hy  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
on  LyceumSffrom  Joaquin  Mosquera,  Vice  President  ofJVeto  Grenada. 

Carthagena,  Feb.  20,  1833. 

*My  dear  and  esteemed  friend,  —  I  arrived  at  this  port  on 
the  10th  inst.,  after  a  passage  of  twentythree  days  from  New 
York  ;  and  although  my  country  is  poor  and  weak  compared  with 
the  nations  I  have  lately  visited,  1  could  not  but  salute  it  with 
enthusiasm.  I  was  detained  by  the  quarantine  in  the  bay,  and 
spent  the  night  looking  at  the  castles  and  shores,  which  recalled 
the  recollections  of  so  many  calamities,  heroic  sacrifices,  and  glories 
of  my  countrymen,  and  so  many  acts  of  Spanish  barbarity  and 
cruelty.  Between  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  affected  by  the  tranquil- 
lity 01  the  sky,  all  these  recollections,  with  thoughts  of  my  family, 
the  old  world  I  have  left,  and  the  future,  which  occupied  most  of 
my  thoughts,  gave  me  some  of  the  most  impressive  reflections  I 
ever  experienced. 

*  Everything  is  proceeding  according  to  my  wishes,  particularly 
b  regard  to  public  instruction,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  news- 
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papers  I  send.  They  mention  that  two  inhabitants  of  my  province, 
the  Cauca,  have  commenced  the  translation  of  Virgil's  works  in 
Castilian  verse,  which  is  the  first  literary  enterprise  of  equal  mag- 
nitude ever  undertaken  in  South  America.  From  this  and  the 
published  remarks  of  a  citizen  of  Popayan,  on  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  our  enemies  may  learn  that  we  are  not  barbarians/ 

*  Bogota,  Mat  21,  1833. 

*  You  will  learn  from  the  papers,  that  I  have  been  elected  Vice 
President ;  and  that  in  spile  of  my  twice  refusing  to  accept,  the 
Congress  have  insisted  and  required  me  to  accept,  contrary  to  my 
Aii'ish,  for  my  disposition  inclines  me  to  retirement,  and  I  shall  be 
prevented  from  devoting  myself  exclusively  to  my  cherished 
object,  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  people  of  Popayan.' 

•Popayan,  Oct.  23. 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Popayan  Society  of  Primary  Elementary  Education, 
which  I  have  founded  in  this  city.  My  fellow  citizens  have  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking  with  enthusiasm,  and  contributed  for  it 
according  to  their  ability.  I  have  given,  in  books,  slates,  paper, 
&c,  above  ^  1 ,000.  We  are  building  a  school-house  for  two  hun- 
dred boys,  twentyfour  yards  in  length,  which  is  almost  finished; 
and  I  am  forming  a  normal  school  of  a  master,  two  general  moni- 
tors and  several  class  monitors,  with  thirty  children,  to  furnish  the 
school  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  1  began  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  girls'  school  of  the  same  size ;  and  when  these  are  in 
full  operation,  I  propose  to  found  an  institution  for  secondary 
instruction,  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university.  I  shall  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power,  to  place  Popayan  in  advance  of  the  cities  of 
New  Grenada  in  education.  Wc  are  printing  a  few  small  books 
for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

*  I  have  hardly  attended  to  any  of  my  own  private  concerns  since 
my  return  here,  having  been  occupied  in  my  exertions  for  public 
and  intellectual  improvement.' 

*  Popayan,  Oct.  09, 
'  In  my  last  I  informed  you  of  my  exertions  in  favor  of  primary 
education.  I  am  going  on,  with  perseverance,  and  have  succeeded 
in  infusing  enthusiasm  even  among  the  common  people,  who  have 
invited  me  to  visit  the  country,  that  they  may  show  their  gratitude 
for  my  exertions  in  promoting  schools.  We  are  about  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  ladies,  to  be  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Popayan  Society  for  Elementary  Primary  Education,  in  founding 
and  improving  female  schools.' 
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PoPATAlf,  Nov.   19. 

'  I  am  still  occupied  as  when  I  last  wrote,  and  wish  I  could  com- 
municate all  the  difficulties  and  labors  I  have  had  to  encounter^ 
and  such  gratifying  results  as  promise  great  benefit  and  comfort, 
and  reward  me  for  my  trials.  The  Society  is  proceeding  success- 
fully, and  the  Ladies'  Committee  have  begun  to  act  with  enthu- 
siasm. As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  latter  shall  have  obtained 
sufficient  experience  to  act  alone,  they  will  probably  be  formed 
into  an  independent  society,  to  direct  female  education. 

*  I  hope  for  great  results,  to  morals  and  intelligence,  from  their 
example.  From  Chili  to  Mexico,  the  Popayan  Society,  particu- 
larly this  part  of  it,  is  a  new  model ;  and  I  hope  in  Providence, 
that  it  will  be  effectual,  and  be  generally  imitated. 

*  By  the  beginning  of  next  montli  1  shall  return  to  Bogota,  where 
I  shall  undertake  to  form  another  similar  society  of  primary  ele- 
mentary education.  I  have  sent  on  to  General  Santander  some 
reading  cards  and  other  objects,  that  preparations  may  be  made 
without  loss  of  time. 

*  I  have  opened  a  friendly  enthusiastic  correspondence  with  the 
influential  citizens  of  Pasto,  with  the  hope  of  animating  them  with 
the  same  spirit  of  popular  education,  which  is  necessary  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  and  it  has  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  They  have 
worked,  even  to  the  women,  and  that  gratis,  in  erecting  a  college, 
which  they  have  already  completed.  An  Augustine  friar  and  a  priest, 
both  formerly  royalists  and  fanatics,  have  become  the  most  active  and 
fervent  in  this  work,  and  fulfil  all  my  wishes.  I  have  just  sent  them 
a  present  in  books  and  other  objects  necessary  in  education,  which 
they  have  received  with  great  gratification.  I  hope  to  do  much 
more,  and  to  deserve  well  of  my  country  before  I  die,  by  a  perse- 
vering devotion  to  her  with  all  my  powers.  But,  I  have  often 
remarked,  I  am  a  founder  of  new  institutions,  and  find  everything  to 
do  and  overcome.  We  South  Americans  are  sons  of  parents  who 
have  become  bankrupts,  and  have  our  social  and  intellectual  fortune 
to  make^  as  well  as  to  erase  the  marks  of  errors,  prejudices,  and 
false  policy,  in  which  we  were  educated.  How  much  might  the 
philanthropists  of  the  United  States  aid  us  in  the  task ;  and  how 
much  would  they  deserve  of  humanity !  May  those  who  have 
assisted  us  hitherto,  accept  the  benedictions  of  myself  and  my 
friends ! ' 

From  one  of  the  newspapers  alluded  to  above,  we  derive  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  Popayan  Society : 

'The  committee  of  ladies  having  been  elected  by  the  society,  on 
the  10th  of  November,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Popayaoi  in  the  hall  of  the  university.    The  President  made  a 
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patriotic  address,  in  which  he  made  known  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  cooperation  of  the 
ladies  in  the  enterprise  of  restoring  and  improving  the  schools,  and 
enforcing  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  by  various  considera- 
tions. 

*The  ladies  then  proceeded  to  elect  Lenora  Maria  Josefk 
Hartado,  their  president,  and  Nocolasa  Cozy  Villar,  vice  president. 
The  installation  of  the  committee  was  then  pronounced,  and  after 
the  choice  of  two  secretaries,  and  resolving  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings at  the  president's  house,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

'  On  the  1 3th,  the  committee  met  for  bu.^iness ;  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  open  a  subscription  to  complete  the  school-house  for  girlsj 
and  to  request  the  Executive  Com.  of  the  Society  to  add  six  ladies 
to  their  number,  whom  they  nominated. 

*  The  council,  on  their  part,  had  already,  by  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, made  progress  in  printing  catechisms  and  reading  cards, 
and  completed  that  of  a  collection  of  hymns,  composed  by  one  of 
their  members,  a  poet  of  much  feeling,  to  be  sung  daily  by  the 
children  at  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  their  exercises.  Furni- 
ture was  making,  adapted  to  the  mutual  and  sinmlianeous  systems 
of  instruction  ;  and  the  normal  school  was  in  operation,  under  rules 
drawn  up  by  the  society,  on  the  basis  of  certain  schools  in  the 
United  States;'  —  (meaning,  doubtless,  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  whose  system  they  are  known  to  be 
furnished.) 


REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY  LYCEUM. 

PRESENTED   TO   THE   AMERICAN    LYCEUM. 

The  New  Jersey  Lyceum  has  been  but  recently  organized. 
For  a  long  time,  the  friends  of  education  and  of  intellectual  im- 
provement in  New  Jersey  have  felt  that  something  was  imperatively 
demanded  towards  the  melioration  of  their  common  school  system, 
and  the  general  furtherance  of  useful  knowledge.  A  convention 
was  accordingly  called,  which  met  at  Princeton,  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  April,  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for 
future  action,  upon  this  subject.  Though  the  weather  had  been 
unfavorable  for  several  days,  yet  more  than  fifty  gentlemen  attend- 
ed, representing  sixteen  different  societies  or  conventions,  in  seven 
different  counties  of  the  state. 

After  the  Convention  had  been  duly  organized,  and  had  heard 
an  interesting  essay  by  Mr  Wines,  on  the  state  of  Primary  Edn- 
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cation  in  Prussia,  the  following  questions  were  discussed :  ] . 
What  is  the  state  of  Common  School  instruction  in  your  vicinity  ? 
3.  What  attention  does  it  receive  from  the  community  generally  ? 
3.  How  may  it  be  improved  ?  These  questions  were  propounded 
to  the  members  of  the  convention  individually,  and  were  severally 
answered  by  them.  The  delegates,  not  being  prepared  to  com- 
municate accurate  statistical  details  in  answer  to  the  first  query, 
could  only  state  generally  their  own  impressions  on  the  subject. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  statements  made,  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  degree  of  indifference  in  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  school  education,  and  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion prevalent  throughout  the  state,  is  greatly  in  need  of  reform^  in 
a  variety  of  particulars,  in  answer  to  the  third  inquiry,  various 
suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  different  gentlemen ;  and  among 
others,  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  founding  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  of  appointing  an  agent  or  agents  to 
travel  though  the  state,  to  communicate  information  on  the  subject 
of  elementary  instruction,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  the  public  mind, 
and  excite  it  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  high  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  more  efficient  education  of  the  common  people. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  questions,  it  was  resolved 
ananimously  to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Lyceum, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  and  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  and 
a  list  of  their  officers,  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  following  resolutions  having  been  discussed  and  variously 
modified,  were  finally  adopted  WMth  great  unanimity. 

Resolved^  That  we  deem  a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  our  Common  Schools,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
defects  and  apply  the  proper  remedy,  an  object  particularly  calling 
for  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Resolved f  That  we  regard  the  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools 
as  a  body  on  whom  the  future  character  and  the  continuance  of 
our  free  institutions  very  much  depend  ;  and  that  suitable  efforts 
ought  to  be  made  to  increase  their  usefulness,  by  promoting  a 
higher  order  of  qualifications,  and  by  holding  out  pecuniary  in- 
ducements sufficient  to  persuade  men  of  talents  to  engage  and 
continue  in  the  highly  honorable  and  responsible  business  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  the  young. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  riie  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lyceum,  to  appoint  in  each  county  a  corresponding 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  to  transmit  to  the 
committee,  all  the  information  practicable  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  and  in  relation  to  all  other  matters  which 
usually  fall  under  the  notice  of  Lyceums. 
Resolwed,  Tliat  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  state,  to  form  Lyceums  in  villages,  towns  and  counties, 
auxiliary  to  the  State  Lyceum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  constitution  and  management  of  Lyceums  ;  and 
that  copies  thereof  be  circulated  throughout  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  draft  a  series  of  questions  respecting  the  state  of  common 
schools,  and  common  school  education,  to  be  addressed  to  lyceums, 
school  committees,  and  societies  or  individuals,  interested  in  the 
subject ;  and  from  the  answers  to  said  questions,  to  digest  and  pre- 
pare a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Lyceum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lyceum  be 
requested  to  engage,  if  practicable,  agents  to  visit  the  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  by  delivering  lectures,  collecting  information, 
encouraging  the  formation  of  lyceums,  and  otherwise,  to  promote 
the  objects  of  this  institution. 

The  6rst  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Princeton,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  June  next. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  instructed  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  write  to  several  distinguished  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  requesting  them  to  prepare  essays  on  suitable 
subjects,  to  be  read  on  that  occasion.  And  they  have  requested 
that  answers  may  be  furnished  from  every  township  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  : 

I.  How  many  schools  are  there  in  your  township,  and  its  vicini- 
ty ?  2.  Are  these  sufficient  ?  3.  Do  all  the  children  in  your  dis- 
trict or  neighborhood,  attend  school  ?  4.  What  is  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools?  5.  Are  the  sexes  taught  to- 
gether ?  6.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  your  neighbor- 
hood go  to  nO'School?  7.  What  part  of  the  year  are  the  schools 
taught  ?  8.  Are  the  affairs  of  your  schools  conducted  by  trustees  ? 
9.  Are  they  subject  to  any  stated  inspection  or  visitation  ?  10. 
What  branches  are  taught  ?  11.  What  is  generally  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teachers?  12.  By  whom  are  teachers  appointed? 
13.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  examination?  14.  Are  the 
schools  subject  to  frequent  change  of  instructors?  15.  Are 
they  left  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  teacher?  16.  Is  it 
found  difficult  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  suitable  teach- 
ers? 17.  What  compensation  do  the  teachers  receive  ?  18.  How 
much  money  is  raised  in  your  township  for  common  schools? 
19.  How  much  is  received  from  the  state  ?  20.  Upon  what 
principle  is  this  distributed  ?  21.  To  what  purposes,  other  than 
the  compensation  of  the  teacher,  is  it  applied  ?  22.  Has  any 
school  more  than  a  single  teacher  ?  23.  Is  our  present  system  of 
common  schools  found  to  operate  favorably  ?    24.  What  amend- 
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ments  io  the  legal  provisioDS,  seem  to  be  pointed  out  by  experience  ? 
SS5.  Is  the  present  system  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large  ?  26. 
Are  any  of  the  adult  population  unable  to  read  ?  and  if  so,  what 
proportion  of  tliem  ? 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum  : 

President,  William  R.  Weeks,  D.D.,  of  Newark ;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr 
Isaac  H.  Hampton,  of  Cumberland,  Prof.  T.  Strong,  of  New  Brunswick, 
Samuel  Gummere  of  Burlington  ;  Correspondinj?  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Alexander,  Princeton;  Recording  Secretary,  £.  C.  Wines,  Princeton; 
Treasurer,  J.  Van  Deventer ;  Executive  Committee,  Rev.  J.  V.  Brown, 
Prof.  A.  B.  Dodd,  J.  Halsey,  J.  Loring,  W.  C.  Morris. 


[F«r  the  Annali  of  Education.] 
RECEPTION    AND    TREATMENT    OF    NEW    PUPILS. 

HINTS   TO  TOUNO   TEACHEaS.    NO.    IV. 

It  often  if  not  generally  happens,  that  a  child  derives  its  strongest 
inapressions,  either  in  favor  or  against  study  and  education,  from 
the  first  school  he  attends,  and  often  more  especially,  from  the 
first  weeks,  and  even  days  of  his  course.  This  fact  the  young 
teacher  should  never  overlook.  But  here  I  would  warn  him,  not 
to  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  the  first  impressions  pleasant  and 
useful  ones,  unbounded  indulgence  is  necessary.  By  no  means; 
more  injury  is  doubtless  done  by  this  idea,  than  by  any  other ;  and 
indeed,  young  teachers  are  in  danger  of  more  than  one  error  upon 
this  point;  few  are  successful  in  finding  the  'golden  medium'  — 
a  medium  more  important  here,  than  in  most  of  the  concerns  of 
life ;  since,  oftentimes  the  whole  success  of  his  school  course  de- 
pends upon  it.  He  is  apt  to  carry,  either  his  indulgence  or  his 
strictness  too  far.  If  he  be  too  full  of  tenderness  and  attention 
and  indulgence  at  first,  the  child  expects  it  always,  and  acts  as  if 
he  were  unjustly  treated,  if  he  be  not  constantly  petted  and  ca- 
ressed ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  first  greeted  with  solemn 
severity,  due  to  him  only  when  he  has  transgressed  or  is  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  school,  —  of  which  he,  as  yet,  can  be  supposed  to 
know  nothing  —  he  will  fear,  and  if  a  child  of  strong  passion^,  be 
ready  to  hate  his  instructor,  and  imbibe  a  disgust  for  the  school, 
which  it  may  take  years  to  overcome.  I  would  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  means,  by  which  both  these  fatal  errors  may.  be 
avoided.  Much,  indeed,  necessarily  depends  on  the  species  of  pre- 
paration the  child  has  had  at  home,  and  on  the  discretion  of  the 
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parents'  general  management ;  but  still  the  result  must,  after  all, 
depend  on  the  teacher. 

1  once  had  a  boy  of  tliree  years  old,  offered   to   me,  whose 
violence  of  apparent  passion,  on  finding  out  that  his  destination  was 
a  school,  would  have  frightened  me  into  believing  him  a  confirmed 
little  tyrant,  had  I  not  seen  distinctive  marks  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  character,  which  convinced  me,  that  this  violence  was  but 
temporary,  —  a  summer  shower,   rather  than  a  wintry   tempest. 
1  had  nearly  given  up  this  opinion,  however.    For  several  successive 
mornings  when  he  was  brought   to  School,  he  kept  up  a  strain  of 
incessant  tears  and  violent  expostulation  against  remaining,  making 
use  of  all  his  little   strength  to  obtain  his  release  ;   and  my  fears 
were,  that  his  parents  would  indulge  him  by  taking  him  home  and 
giving  up  the  experiment  as  they   had  done,  I  found,  in  several 
previous  instances.     But  1  was  agreeably  disappointed  ;  his  pa- 
rents were  people  of  good  sense.     I  found  that  they  were  aware, 
as  well  as  myself,  of  the  very  bad  tendency  and  effects  of  giving 
way  to  his  self-will,  and  withdrawing  him  from  school,  because  be 
insisted  on  their  doing  so,  and  had  yielded  to  him  before,  only 
in  consequence  of  delicacy  toward  the  instructor,  who,  they  felt, 
must  be  unwilling  to  encounter  such  turbulence.     I  found,  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  in  respect  to  me, 
the  boy  was  not  sent.     I  saw  the  parents   were  satisfied,  that 
their  motive  was  solely  consideration  toward  myself,  and  warmly 
expressed  my  opinion  and  desire,  that  on  the  child's  account  he 
might  not  thus  again  have  his  own  way  ;    professed  my   undoubt- 
ing  assurance,  thai  he  would  be,  eventually,  happy  and  good  ;  and 
my  perfect  willingness  to  manage  him,  if  they  would  entrust  him 
to   ray  care.      1  received   thanks  which  went  to  my  heart,  and 
what  was  better,  an  entire  yielding  of  the   child  to  my  judgment ; 
and  by  means  of  firm  yet  gentle  decision,  he  was  simply  made  to 
be  convinced,  that  he  was  to  stay  with  me  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  if  good,  to  be  happy  like  all   he  saw  around  him,  and  if 
not,  to  be  deprived  of  the  occupations  they  had,  and  which  their 
smiling  diligence  testified  to  be  pleasant  ones.     My  hopes  were 
not  deceived.     His  good  sense,  of  which  all  children   have  more 
than  is  suspected,  decided  him  which  part  to  choose.     That   one 
storm  over  —  during  a  period  of  several  successive  years,  I  had  but 
a  single    instance,  and  that  a  trivial  one  of  passion,  self-will,  or, 
even  of  temper ;  he  possessed,  far  the   finest  mind  I  ever  had  to 
manage,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  dispositions.     A  few  weeks 
after  he  had  become  one  of  my  pupils,  I  met  a  teacher  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  said  to  me,  ^  I  understand  you  have  taken  little ; 

he  came  to  me  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I  would  not  consent  to  manage 
such  a  temper.    He  had  taken  a  disgust  to  schools  and  to  teachers, 
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and  I  politely  iDformed   his  parents  that  I  could  not  retain  him. 
1  would  have  gained  such  a  scholar  at  almost  any  sacriGce. 

Such  instances  as  the  above,  are  not  rare,  but  they  afford  only 
one  view  of  the  case.  There  are  many  timid  little  spirits,  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  school  full  of  children,  ^r  at  the 
strange  face  of  the  instructor  of  these.  Some  will  sit  perfectly 
quiet,  not  daring  to  move  or  look  up,  and  making  no  answer  when 
addressed;  while  others  will  weep  incessantly;  and,  without 
the  least  self-control  —  (and  the  words  is  not  too  strong  to  use, 
even  respecting  children  of  three  or  four  years  old)  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  despite  of  caresses  or  soothings,  or  even  gentle  efforts 
to  engage  and  interest  the  attention.  With  the  first  of  these  class- 
es, gentle  kindness,  steady  effort,  and  persevering  attention  will  in- 
fallibly succeed,  at  least  I  never  knew  it  fail ;  but  there  are  different 
opinions  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  second.  People  general- 
ly believe  that  these  are  sensitive  and  delicate  spirits,  accustomed 
to  gentleness  only  at  home,  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  thing 
Bke  firmness ;  that  if  they  are  not  moved  by  the  means  above- 
mentioned,  it  is  better  to  ^  let  them  alone,  till  they  get  accustomed 
to  the  appearance  of  things ;'  others  think  they  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  friend,  who  will  stay  with  them,  and  ^ooth  them,  and 
gradually  draw  their  attention  from  their  grief.  The  sensitiveness, 
delicacy,  kc,  ascribed  to  children  of  this  class,  rather  belong  to  the 
other,  whose  shrinking  timidity  will  always  yield  to  love  and  kind 
continued,  efforts ;  but  depend  upon  it,  unless  there  is  bodily  tn- 
disposition,  the  crying,  whining  complainant,  is  only  indulging  a 
regular  habit  of  self-will.  He  is  afraid  perhaps,  at  first,  and  trou- 
bled, and  ends  by  troubling  all  around  him  and  making  himself 
miserable.  This  system  of  '  letting  children  alone,'  to  recover 
themselves,  will  do  admirably  well  in  cases  like  that  of  the  violent 
child,  where  there  is  good  sense  enough  to  direct  them  to  the 
wise  choice  at  last,  and  after  kindness,  firmness,  and  perhaps  a 
little  severity  is  tried  in  vain,  it  will  do.  But  with  those  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  it  seldom  answers  any  effect,  save  to  confirm 
the  habit ;  for  they  will,  very  probably,  cry  and  lament  during 
the  whole  of  school  time.  As  to  the  other  resort,  that  of  friends 
remaining  to  pacify  them,  it  is  equally  ill-judged  in  them  to  do  so, 
aod  in  the  teacher  to  permit  it.  Decision  and  firmness  are  the  anti- 
dotes in  such  troublesome  cases.  Let  the  child  plainly  see  that 
though  you  are  ready  to  love,  caress,  and  indulge  him  sufficiently, 
if  he  will  govern  himself  and  be  good,  you  are  not  to  be  disobeyed, 
or  the  school  put  into  confusion,  and  its  laws  broken.  I  have  had 
children  of  this  sort  often,  who,  after  resisting  every  effort  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  nature,  would  stop  crying  forcibly,  when  I  looked  firmly 
in  their  faces,  aod  bid  them  do  it.    I  have  heard  persons  say,  that 
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children  could  not  thus  early  command  their  tempers,  much  less 
their  feelings.  I  am,  and  from  experience,  of  a  different  opinion. 
But  as  soon  as  this  temporary  severity  has  effected  its  object,  let 
the  teacher  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  smile  on  the  child, 
and  show  him  how  happy  others  are  with  their  lessons,  &c,  yet 
tell  him  gently  you  will  not  request  him  to  read  or  even  to  look  at 
a  book,  then,  only  he  miui  not  cry.  Make  this  the  point,  and  re- 
quire no  other  for  that  time.  You  will  find  that  a  perseverance  id 
this  method,  will  effect  what  no  other,  perhaps,  could  do.  Indeed, 
in  some  schools  I  have  seen  a  child  cry  itself  to  sleep,  or  weaiy 
itself  sadly  by  this  perpetual  indulgence,  day  after  day,  because 
the  kind-hearted  but  mistaken  teachers  considered  it  cruel  to  use 
authority  or  severity,  or  because  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
child  could  conquer  himself  if  he  would.  Both  these  classes  of 
timid  children,  if  amiable  and  intelligent,  will  probably,  after  a  time, 
take  pleasing  impressions  of  the  school,  if  it  be  properly  conducted, 
and  on  that  score,  give  the  teacher  little  trouble. 

There  are  other  children  who  enter  a  school,  with,  it  would 
seem,  a  determination  to  have  their  own  way,  and  who,  not 
afraid,  like  the  last  mentioned,  and  not  inherently  wise,  and  only, 
as  it  were,  experimenting,  like  the  boy  I  alluded  to  first,  show 
themselves  to  be,  in  reality,  petty  tyrants.  They  incline  to  obey 
only  when  it  suits  them,  and  are  violent  in  the  extreme,  and  wiU 
go  all  lengths  to  have  their  own  way,  when  it  does  not.  Such 
children,  are  rarely  seen,  and  when  I  see  them,  I  cannot  help  sup* 
posing  bad  management  and  weak  indulgence  at  home ;  but 
with  such  I  can  only  say,  let  your  watchfulness  be  unfailing  ;  be 
careful  to  demand  nothing  that  is  not  just,  and  then  show  them 
plainly  from  the  first,  that  you  will  never  give  up  to  them ;  —  that 
your  laws  are  not,  in  any  one  case,  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
Strive  less  to  gain  their  love  than  their  fear,  (if  they  have  hearts, 
their  love  will  come  by  and  by)  and  make  them  distinctly  feel  aU 
the  inconvenience  to  themselves,  of  their  turbulence  and  self-will. 
But  with  all  this,  if  possible,  be  gentle  still,  not  violent  Al* 
ways  fear  yourself,  for  if  there  be  any  temptation  for  the  teacher 
to  forget  himself,  it  is  from  spirits  like  these.  Keep  love  towards  the 
child  always  in  your  heart,  since  he  is  but  a  child,  and  always 
realize  that  you  are  to  act  for  his  good,  and  not  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  your  own  power,  however  important  that  necessarily 
must  be.  Take  every  opportunity,  when  there  is  any  yielding,  even 
if  it  be  mere  matter  of  necessity,  to  show  this  unruly  child,  that 
others  stand  on  a  different  and  happier  ground  with  you  —  that  it 
is  his  own  choice  that  places  him  on  this.  Let  him  see  how 
happy  he  may  be,  by  willing  submissioQ ;  and  while  you  are 
gainmg  on  btm,  step  after  step,  by  power  and  authority,  you  can 
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easily  see  bow  much  he  can  bear  of  the  far  better  ministry  of  en- 
treaties, reasoning  and  affection.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
these  can  always  come  first.  Such  children  as  I  have  last  de- 
scribed, generally  show  the  worst  at  the  onset ;  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, possible  that  you  can  gain  by  gentle  means  what  I  admit 
can  be  maintained^  only  by  gentleness. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  by  and  by,  to  speak  of  punishments  and 
arbitrary  discipline. 

There  are  still  other  children,  who  having  been  to  schools  previ- 
ously, have  become  accustomed  to  certain  methods  of  education, 
and  a  certain  manner  of  treatment,  to  certain  particular  habits, 
and  customs.  These  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  change,  because 
9l first  impression,  as  we  have  observed,  is  almost  always  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting ;  and  if  a  child  has  learned  to  consider  right, 
what  you  consider  wrong,  the  only  way  is  to  convince  him,  by  your 
actions  and  their  effects  on  him,  that  you  have  his  best  interests 
at  heart  in  all  your  regulations  concerning  him.  He  will  soon  judge 
for  himself;  and  if  he  be  intelligent  and  amiable,  he  will  gradually 
learn  to  prefer  your  ways,  if  they  really  are  best.  But  examine 
well  the  difierence,  and  be  sure  that  your  own  laws  and  ministra- 
tions are  really  most  salutary,  before  you  compel  an  observance  of 
tbeni ;  and  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge  that  others  are  better,  and 
to  adopt  them,  if  they  really  are  so. 

For  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  a  teacher  may  gain  more 
on  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  pupils  by  generous  and  sincere 
confessions  of  error  or  mistake,  than  by  almost  any  other  means. 
Let  his  true  disinterestedness  and  real  desire  for  their  good  once 
be  firmly  established  in  their  minds,  and  his  power  over  them  is 
almost  unbounded.  There  is  a  certain  instinctive  faith  in  the 
minds  of  children,  when  love  is  fixed  in  them,  on  a  pure  and  holy 
basis,  which  is  truly  beautiful  and  touching.  They  will  be  ready 
to  believe  without  demonstration,  that  all  he  does  is  right,  that 
all  he  tells  them  is  true,  and  that  all  his  opinions  are  correct  ones, 
and  that  if  he  is  displeased  with  them,  they  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  Indeed,  they  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  infallibility,  which 
,  becomes  to  him  a  kind  of  guard ;  which  wraps  around  him  a  panop- 
ly, erects  before  him  a  shield,  with  which  he  has  power  and  ability 
to  do  *  all  his  work',  and  may  go  forth,  *  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer', if  that  indeed  can  be  called  conquered  which  yields  with 
little  or  no  resistance. 

There  is  only  one  more  remark  I  would  make,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reception  and  treatment  of  new  pupils,  it  is  in  reference 
to  the  painful  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  one  among  the 
flock  who  proves  indeed  a  ^  black  sheep,'  that  is,  one  who  has  some 
decided  and  confirmed  fault,  such  as  wilful  and  deliberate  lying, 
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or  a  disposition  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  Such  a 
child  may  enter  a  school  with  good  apparent  dispositions,  and  ready 
obedience  and  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  ;  but  if  such 
a  fault  is  discovered,  it  should  not  be  a  moment  tolerated  like  tri- 
fling errors,  because  he  is  a  new  scholar,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
rules  of  the  school.  If  the  vice  prove  to  be  a  confirmed  one,  a 
fearless  appeal  to  the  parents  should  immediately  be  made,  for  their 
prompt  co-operation  and  assistance  in  rooting  out  the  evil,  since  it 
will  require  a  perfect  unity  of  feelins;  on  all  sides.  But  if  they 
choose  to  consider  it  only  a  childish  indiscretion  or  comparatively 
unimportant  error,  the  teacher  should  not  hesitate  in  resigning  the 
charge  of  such  a  child  at  once,  unless  he  be  of  so  pliant  a  nature, 
as  to  yield  easily  to  admonitions  and  efforts  in  his  behalf;  unless 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  receive  more  good,  than  he  can  do  evil  to 
his  companions  by  cotnmunicating  to  them  his  bad  habits.  This  is 
a  serious  subject,  and  requires  more  serious  thought  than  a  paper 
like  this  can  supply ;  but  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that 
decided  faults  of  this  Jcind,  if  tolerated  at  home^  cannot  be 
thoroughly  corrected  at  school.  At  least,*  in  the  effort,  to  do  it, 
more  mischief  than  can  well  be  ascertained  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
complished. The  teacher  should  give  the  child  up,  as  he  would 
give  up  one  who  had  the  yellow-fever,  or  small-pox,  —  in  jus- 
tice to  those  whose  moral  constitutions  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
purify  and  to  improve  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


BOSTON    ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  •Academy  of  Music ;  read  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  May  OS,  1634.      Boston:   Perkins,  Marvin,  &  Co. 

Only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  Vocal 
Music,  as  a  branch  of  general  education  in  our  country,  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  rational  inductive  system  of  instruction  announced 
to  the  public.  Our  pressing  engagements  at  that  lime,  only  allowed 
the  oral  translation  of  Pestalozzi's  works,  to  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  first  experiments  on  the  system.  Our  views  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  visionary ;  the  system  was  classed  among  the 
new  inventions  for  *  royal  roads  to  knowledge ; '  and  indifference 
or  incredulity  were  the  kindest  reception  then  given  by  most  per- 
sons to  this  important  subject. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  thereforei  that  we  have  received 
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the  Second  Annual  Report  of  an  institution  whose  object  is,  not  to 
amuse  or  instruct  its  own  members,  but  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  music,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  taste  among  ihe  schools  and 
the  people  of  our  countr)'.  It  is  with  still  greater  satisfaction  that 
we  find  the  views,  and  opinions,  and  results  of  experience,  an- 
nounced by  the  able  reporters,  who  have  on  this  occasion  been  the 
organs  of  the  Academy,  so  fully  coincident  with  our  own  former 
statements,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  our  absence,  we  then 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  report  commences  with  a  series  of  important  remarks  and 
illustrations  of  this  subject  generally;  and,  on  all  accounts,  it  would 
give  us  pleasure  to  republish  it  entire.  We  cannot,  however,  do 
justice  to  the  subject  or  to  many  of  our  readers  whom  the  report 
will  never  reach,  without  extracting  that  portion  which  relates  to 
the  methods  of  instructing  in  music,  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  its  general  introduction  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tioD. 

'  The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  teaching  music  and  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  it,  has  heretofore  been  little  adapted  to  carry 
the  cultivation  of  it  to  any  good  degree  of  perfection,  or  to  give  it  the 
rank  which  it  deserves  among  the  other  branches  of  an  education. 

'  Teaching  has  been  commenced  too  late.  Instead  of  beginning 
in  early  childhood,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  most  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  it  has  been  deferred  generally  till  late  in  youth  or  to  adult 
years.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  children  could  not  learn 
or  be  taught  successfully,  and  that  labor  or  expense  for  this  purpose 
would  be  nearly  thrown  away.  But  why  is  it  more  impracticable  or 
more  difficult  to  teach  even  very  young  children  to  use  their  vocal 
organs  in  making  the  sounds  required  in  singing,  than  those  required 
in  conversation?  or  to  teach  them  the  forms,  names,  and  power  of 
the  notes  in  music,  than  the  forms,  names,  combinations  and  power 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ?  or  to  teach  them  the  principles  and 
rules  of  music,  than  those  of  correct  reading,  or  of  arithmetic  and 
grammar  ?  Undoubtedly  the  difficulty  in  the  former  case  is  far  less 
than  in  the  latter,  and  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  greater  and  more  universal. 

Besides,  fondness  for  music  and  capacity  for  performing  it  require 
the  cultivation  of  certain  bodily  organs  ;  and  this  cultivation,  if  it  is 
to  be  carried  to  a  high  degree,  must  be  begun  early  in  life,  while 
these  organs  are  most  flexible,  and  before  they  have  acquired  rigidity 
by  age.  The  ear  is  an  organ  that  is  as  susceptible  of  improvement 
from  cultivation  and  use  as  any  other  member  of  the  body.  The 
earlier  this  is  commenced,  the  more  steadily  and  judiciously  it  is 
pursued,  the  more  delicate  will  its  susceptibility  become,  the  keener 
its  power  of  discernment,  and  the  higher  its  capacity  for  receiving 
pleasure.  Similar  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
▼oice.  If  the  cultivation  of  it  is  begun  early,  and  wisely  continued, 
almost  any  voice,  if  there  is  no  serious  physical  defect  in  the  vocal 
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organs,  may  be  made  good,  and  most  voices  may  be  improved  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  But  the  longer  either  the  ear  or  the  voice 
is  neglected,  the  more  difficult  does  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  them  become,  and  the  less  perfection  can  be  attained  to.  This 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  acquiring  and  speaking  new  languages, 
especially  by  the  ear.  Children  acquire  them  easily,  and  pronounce 
them  with  purity  and  correctness ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  acquire 
and  speak  a  new  language  in  adult  years,  generally  find  much  greater 
difficulties,  and  almost  without  exception,  pronounce  it  imperfectly. 

'  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  provincialisms  and  nationalisms  in  pro- 
nunciation, are  daily  heard  in  the  streets.  With  few  exceptions, 
and  where  great  and  long  continued  exertion  is  made,  persons  do 
not  acquire  a  good  voice  for  singing  or  public  speaking,  who  do  not 
commence  the  cultivation  of  it  early. 

*  The  young  ear  is  more  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  music,  than 
that  which  has  remained  uncultivated  till  adult  years  ;  and  of  course 
that  fondness  for  it,  which  is  requisite  to  secure  a  continued  and  soo> 
cessful  attention  to  the  subject,  is  not  often  contracted  afler  the 
period  of  youth  is  past. 

'  Too  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  music.  Daily 
study,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  deemed  requisite  for  acquiring  the 
common  branches  of  education,  and  is  patiently  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. No  one  expects  to  become  a  proficient  without  it.  But  not 
even  an  hour  or  two  a  week,  during  the  common  period  of  education, 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  attaining  to  a  competent  knowledge 
of  music.  It  is  nearly  excluded  from,  or  rather  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into,  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  and  is  lefl  to 
a  few  nooks  and  corners  of  time,  amounting  to  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  evenings,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  round  the  next  year^ 
when  the  new  made  musician  takes  his  place  in  the  village  choir, 
with  his  education  completed.  To  suppose  that  individuals  can 
become  good  singers  with  such  a  training,  or  that  choirs  composed 
of  such  members  can  make  good  music,  is  unreasonable.  Unless 
more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
we  must  endure  more  bad  music. 

'  There  has  been  an  entire  destitution  of  suitable  elementary  books ; 
and  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  supplying  the  de* 
ficiency.  Some  small  collections  of  tunes  for  Sabbath  schools, 
together  with  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  are  the  only  attempts  which  are 
known  to  have  been  made  in  this  department,  in  this  country.  A 
good  assortment  of  elementary  books,  adapted  to  young  minds,  con- 
taining the  rudiments  of  instruction  and  practice  in  music,  is  greatly 
needed,  and  must  be  provided  before  this  branch  of  education  can 
be  introduced  as  advantageously  and  generally  as  it  deserves.  With 
the  books  now  generally  in  use,  the  pupil,  after  learning  a  few  defi- 
nitions, necessarily  involving  terms  and  principles  of  science  with 
which  he  is  wholly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  probably  the  teacher 
understands  little  more  than  himself,  is  put  directly  upon  the  per* 
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fbrmance  of  common  psalm  tunes,  often  complicated  and  difficult, 
and  of  coarse  uninteresting,  if  not  painful,  from  the  miserable  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  performed.  Such  a  method  is  as  unphiloso- 
phical  as  the  exploded  one  of  giving  the  learner  of  the  Latin  language 
hts  first  lesson  in  a  grammar  written  in  that  tongue.  Elementary 
books,  adapted  to  children  of  the  most  infantile  capacities  are,  in 
these  days  of  improvements  in  education,  furnished  on' almost  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  They  are  needed,  and  why  should 
they  not  be  furnished,  on  music  ? 

'  Nearly  connected  with  the  want  of  suitable  elementary  books,  is 
the  defective  and  unphilosophical  method  of  teaching  music.  There 
18  nothing  like  simplicity  in  the  first  lessons ;  nothing  like  analysis 
and  the  orderly  development  of  principles  as  the  pupil  advances ; 
nothing,  in  short,  of  the  inductive  method,  which  is  now  introduced 
into  almost  every  other  branch  of  instruction :  but  so  far  as  the 
science  or  art  is  concerned,  the  learner  must  grapple  with  the  whole 
sabject  at  once,  with  a  mind  utterly  unprepared.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise,  till  suitable  elementary  books  shall  be  provided,  or  teachers 
become  competent  to  devise  a  method  of  teaching  for  themselves, 
and  by  means  of  oral  instruction,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  written 
treatises.  Such  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  cannot  be  looked  for, 
tin  music  shall  be  cultivated  far  more  generally,  and  to  a  greater 
measure  of  perfection,  than  it  now  is — not  until  the  very  neglect 
now  referred  to,  shall  be  overcome. 

'The  consequences  of  these  defects  respecting  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  teaching,  have  been  on  those  who  set  out  to  learn  some- 
thing of  music,  bad  ears,  bad  voices,  little  correctness  or  ease  of 
performance,  a  knowledge  limited  to  a  few  psalm  tunes,  no  readiness 
m  reading  or  performing  music  generally,  little  taste  or  judgment  in 
regard  to  style  or  adaptation,  little  pleasure  from  the  practice,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  weariness  which  occasions  a  cessation  of  all  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  consequences  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  have  been  a  corrupted  or  defective  taste,  a  very 
low  standard  of  excellence,  and  a  prevailing  indifference  whether 
music  was  cultivated  or  not. 

<  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  therefore,  music  has  received  the 
attention  of  very  few  persons,  and  by  those,  under  very  unfavorable 
eircumstances.  Those  few  who  have  cultivated  music  successfully 
and  to  any  considerable  extent,  have  generally  maintained  such  a 
character,  and  connected  themselves  with  such  professions  and  pur- 
enits  in  life,  that,  instead  of  commending  the  subject  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  sober  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  they  have, 
by  occasioning  the  opinion  that  a  fondness  for  music  and  much  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  it  were  inconsistent  with  virtue  and  a 
due  attention  to  the  great  business  of  life,  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  A  fondness  for  it  has,  therefore,  oflen 
been  repressed,  rather  than  cherished  and  rightly  directed.  That 
this  apprehension  of  evil  from  a  well  directed  attention  to  music  is 
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without  foundation  is  rendered  pretty  evident  from  the  statements 
given  in  the  former  report  of  the  Academy,  relating  to  effects  pro- 
duced in  some  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  is  made  a  common 
branch  of  education,  and  cultivated  extensively  by  all  classes  of 
society  ;  and  from  some  documents  to  be  inserted  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

'  A  large  portion  of  the  community  have  been  thought  to  be  utter- 
ly incapable,  not  only  of  becoming  practical  musicians,  but  even  of 
acquiring  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  music,  or  of 
exercising  any  taste  in  regard  to  it,  or  of  becoming  susceptible  of 
any  impression  from  listening  to  its  performance  by  others.  This 
belief  has  prevented  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  community  from 
giving  any  attention  to  the  subject,  at  least,  from  making  any  pro- 
ficiency in  it.  But  this  belief  is  probably  without  foundation.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  ear,  which  can  distinguish  with 
unfailing  certainty  the  inflections  which  denote  an  interrogation  or  a 
command,  or  the  tones  used  in  irony  or  supplication,  should  be  unable 
to  distinguish  the  various  sounds  of  the  scale,  surely  marked  do  less 
distinctly,  and  more  protracted.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  those 
organs  of  voice  that  can  make  easily,  plainly,  and  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, all  the  inflections  and  tones  required  in  conversation,  are 
incapable  of  making  the  sounds  required  in  a  simple  melody.  The 
supposed  or  real  difRculty,  if  it  be  real,  in  the  way  of  being  able  to 
sing,  has  its  origin,  almost  without  a  doubt,  in  the  want  of  early  dis- 
cipline, and  of  earnest  and  persevering  effort.  That  some  persons 
discern  differences  between  sounds,  and  are  able  to  imitate  sounds, 
more  readily  than  others,  who  perhaps  have  had  the  same  training, 
is  not  denied.  A  similar  difference  is  seen  among  different  persons, 
in  the  various  degrees  of  facility  with  which  they  catch  the  sounds 
and  become  able  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  new  language.  And 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  is  no  more  impossible,  nor  even  more 
difficult,  to  distinguish,  or  to  utter,  the  sounds  required  in  music, 
than  those  required  in  conversation  or  public  speaking  ;  and  that  all 
who  labor  under  no  serious  defect  in  the  auricular  or  vocal  organs, 
by  giving  a  persevering  and  well  directed  attention  to  the  subject, 
are  capable  of  making  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
and  performance  of  simple  music. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  the  expectation  or  aim  of  the  Academy  to  make 
all  persons  practical  musicians ;  but  it  does  seem  desirable  that  skill 
and  taste  in  music  should  be  held  in  just  estimation  by  the  public ; 
that  all  should  understand  something  of  its  principles  and  use,  and 
should  possess  a  correct  taste  and  standard,  of  judging  in  respect  to 
it ;  that  the  facilities  for  cultivating  music  should  be  so  diffused  as 
to  enable  all  who  are  placed  in  favorable  circumstances  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  it ;  that  attention  should  be  given  to  it  much 
earlier,  and  the  study  of  it  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  community  should  be 
rendered  susceptible  of  deep  impression  from  it,  and  become  capable 
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of  participating  in  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  it  is  adapted  to 
nSond.    This  the  Academy  is  aiming  to  accomplish.' 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Academy  for  the  past  year,  under  several  heads : 

'  Juvenile  and  Adult  Classes,  One  of  the  first  objects  of  attention 
with  the  Academy  was  the  making  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal 
music  a  part  of  the  early  education  of  children.  Previous  to  its 
establishment,  some  interesting  experiments  of  this  nature  had  been 
made  gratuitously  by  one  of  the  present  professors  of  the  Academy, 
with  very  encouraging  success.  These  experiments  —  if  they  need 
now  be  called  experiments  —  have  been  continued,  and  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  professors.  Classes 
and  schools  of  this  description  have  been  formed  and  taught  during 
portions  of  the  past  year,  in  this  city  and  in  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Cam- 
bridge, embracing  nearly  1,200  pupils,  of  various  ages,  from  five  or 
six  years  and  upwards.  In  teaching  these,  the  most  simple  and 
philosophical  method  has  been  adopted.  Very  little  use  has  been 
made  of- books  in  the  more  elementary  parts  of  instruction.  The 
method  has  been  strictly  analytical  and  progressive,  and  most  of  the 
lessons  have  been  given  orally  or  on  the  black-board.  The  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils  has  been  exhibited  at  the  concerts  given  during 
the  year  by  these  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it  could  be  by  any  description. 

Adult  classes  have  been  taught  in  this  city,  in  Salem,  and  in  Har- 
vard University,  embracing  together  about  500  pupils ;  making  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  classes,  formed  especially  for  musical  in- 
struction, about  1,700.  The  number  has  varied  considerably  during 
the  year ;  but  that  given  above  may  be  considered  as  about  the 
average  attendance. 

'  While  the  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  music  seems  to  have 
in  no  degree  diminished  among  the  adult  portions  of  the  community, 
there  is  obviously  an  increasing  disposition  to  obtain  the  benef^s  of 
jevenile  instruction  in  almost  every  class  of  society.  The  rich,  as 
wdl  as  the  poor;  the  fashionable  and  refined,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  are  beginning  to  regard  vocal  music  as  an 
accomplishment,  at  once  attainable,  pleasing,  and  useful ;  and  are 
becoming  desirous  that  the  children  iu  their  families  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  it.  The  constant  employ- 
ment which  has  been  furnished  to  the  professors  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  other  teachers  of  music  in  the 
city,  folly  establish  this  fact. 

*  Common  Schools.  The  professors  have  been  employed  during  the 
past  year  to  give  instruction  in  music  to  the  pupils  of  nine  schools, 
including  several  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  private  schools 
in  the  city,  together  with  one  in  Cambridgeport  and  one  in  Charles- 
town  ;  embracing  together  about  530  pupils. 

'  The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the  Academy,  is  about 
2,200. 
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extensively  in  the  city,  for  admission  to  which  a  reasonable  charge 
for  tuition  should  be  made,  would  be  preferred  by  parents,  and  would 
afford  opportunity  for  introducing  a  more  systematical  and  thorough 
course  of  musical  education  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  relieve 
the  Academy  from  one  cause  of  expenditure,  and  enable  it  to  use  its 
funds  in  other  ways  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  expended  in  the  instruction  of  free  classes,  $660, 
besides  $165,  the  avails  of  a  juvenile  concert,  which  was  granted  by 
request  to  the  Infant  School  Society  of  this  city. 

The  Academy  has  ever  regarded  the  introduction  of  vocal  music, 
as  an  ordinary  branch  of  study,  into  common  schools  —  not  only 
those  under  private  patronage,  but  public  schools  generally,  —  as  an 
important  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  its  labors.  Little  effort  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  accomplish  this,  and  no  experiment  has  been  tried. 
The  low  estimate  which  is  now  set  on  a  knowledge  of  music  by  the 
community,  and  the  prevailing  impression  that  attention  to  this  study 
would  seriously  interfere  with,  or  divert  the  attention  of  children  and 
youth  from  other  and  more  important  branches  of  an  education,  will 
probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  present  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing all  that  the  Academy  desires  in  this  department.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  some  satisfactory  experiments  may  soon  be 
made,  which  may  diminish  the  indifference  or  prejudice  which  now 
exist  on  this  subject ;  and  that  vocal  music  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  generally  included  among  the  branches  of  a  common  school 
education.  This  change  in  public  sentiment  will  not  probably, 
however,  be  wrought  by  any  elaborate  statement  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  instructing  children  in  music.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  formally  discussing  the  subject,  it  is  deemed  expedient,  in 
addition  to  the  statements  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Academy,  of  the  results  of  introducing  musical  exercises  into  com- 
mon schools  in  some  European  countries,  simply  to  subjoin  here  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  teachers  of  private  schools 
in  this  city,  and  vicinity,  relative  to  the  effects,  as  observed  by  them, 
of  teaching  music  in  their  schools  by  professors  of  the  Academy, 
during  the  past  year.' 

From  a  number  of  testimonials,  we  extract  two,  as  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  all  whom  we  have  known,  who  have  adopted 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  school  instruction  : 

•JVoiii  William  B.  Fowlk,   teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Temple 

^enuCj  Boston. 

*In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  I  have  made 
upon  the  practicability  and  utility  of  teaching  vocal  piasic  to  iarge  nam- 
bers  of  children,  1  would  remark,  that  the  experiment  has  succeeded  be- 
yond my  expectation.  More  than  e  hundred  of  my  pupils,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  have  been  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mason  more 
than  a  year.  1  intended  the  exercise  rather  as  a  pastime  than  a  serious 
•tudy ;  but,  with  only  two  short  lessons  a  week,  the  children  have  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music.    Before  any  ex- 
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periments  were  made  in  this  country,  I  had  proofs  enough  of  the  praeH- 
cabUtty  of  making  simple  melody  a  part  of  popular  education,  and  I  con- 
sider this  question  as  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  in  my  school.  Of  its 
Utility,  as  we  use  it,  I  have  as  little  doubt.  It  is  never  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  or  supersede  the  common  branches  of  study,  and  I  often  use  it 
to  call  attention,  restore  order,  or  promote  the  innocent  recreation  of  the 
papils.  I  consider  music  one  of  the  arts  of  peace  which  all  may  culti- 
vate sufficiently  to  feel  its  influence  upon  their  manners  and  dispositions, 
and  in  introducing  it  into  our  schools  we  are  sowing  seeds,  which  if  they 
do  not  keep  out  the  tares  entirely,  will  essentially  modify  them. 

*  WlLLlABf  B.   FOWLI. 

'  Monitorial  School,  Temple  Avenue, 
May  I,  1834.* 

^From  E.  A.  Andrews,  teacher  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Female  School,  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  Boston. 

*  The  following,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  have  been  the  principal  ef- 
fects of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  Mount  Vernon  school,  as  a 
general  school  exercise. 

^  It  has  furnished  an  agreeable  variety  in  our  employments.  It  is  an 
exercise  so  different  in  its  nature  from  all  the  ordinary  employments  in 
the  school,  that  it  is  generally  anticipated  as  a  desirable  relaxation  from 
our  usual  avocations. 

*  The  study  of  the  principles  of  musical  science  has  appeared  to  afford 
as  salutary  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  the  other  studies  usually  pursued 
in  school  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  not  observed  any  one  successful  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  principles,  without  a  corresponding  suc- 
cess in  other  branches. 

*  It  has  afforded  an  agreeable  amusement  during  our  recesses. 

*It  has  enabled  a  large  part  of  the  school  to  join  with  pleasure  in  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  at  the  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening  and  close  of 
the  school. 

*  By  singing  frequently  such  words  as  contain  useful  sentiments,  they 
occur  to  the  mind  in  those  moments  when  it  is  not  occupied  with  regular 
trains  of  thought,  and,  in  this  way,  useful  associations  occupy  the  place 
of  such  as  are  useless  or  pernicious. 

'By  commencing  very  early  in  life,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
experienced  at  a  later  period  in  acquiring  the  art,  are  avoidpd.  The  pro- 
pensity to  imitation  is  then  strongest,  and  that  timidity,  which  at  a  subse- 
quent period  prevents  the  pupil  from  making  a  full  attempt  to  imitate 
musical  sounds,  is  by  children  scarcely  felt.  Among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Mount  Vernon  school  I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance  of 
failure  in  learning  to  sing,  while  many  continually  occur  among  the  older 
members  who  cannot  overcome  their  timidity  so  far  as  to  attempt  fear- 
lessly to  imitate  the  sounds  which  they  hear. 

*  From  what  I  hare  noticed  in  the  Mount  Vernon  school,  and  in  other 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  general  introduction  of  music  into  schools  will  be  attended 
with  complete  success,  if  competent  instructors  are  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

*  E.  A.  Andrews. 
'Boston,  May  8, 1834.' 
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THE    TEACHER'S    ALAIANAC    FOR    JULY. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  beat  is  increasing.  Remember  still,  that  be  is  a  cruel  task -master, 
who  demands  as  much  from  the  languid  and  enfeebled  as  from  the  vigorous. 
Watch  over  your  pupils,  lest  their  violence  in  play,  or  their  too  constant 
exposure  in  the  beat  of  the  day  while  they  are  confined  in  the  cooler  hours, 
should  impair  still  more  their  energy  or  their  health.  Give  the  boys 
advice,  if  you  can,  about  bathing —  especially  to  avoid  it  when  exhausted 
—  or  after  meals.  You  will  find  an  essay  on  it  in  one  of  our  former 
volumes.  Lead  out  your  pupils,  when  public  opinion  or  circumstances 
will  allow  it,  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  spot ;  and 
give  them  sufficient  intervals  of  relaxation.  Watch  over  them  in  reference 
to  the  green  fruits  which  will  begin  to  tempt  them,  and  which  may  per- 
haps cost  the  life  of  some  who  are  dear  to  you.  Assist  them  to  govern 
themselves  by  anecdotes,  and  familiar  and  frequent  explanations  of  the  dan- 
ger which  your  physician  will  teach  you  how  to  give.  This  will  do  far 
more  good  than  to  say  merely  —  *  You  must  not ;  it  will  hurt  you.' 

THE    WORLD. 

Do  not  let  the  curiosity  of  your  pupils  sleep.  Take  every  opportunity 
to  call  it  forth,  and  endeavor  to  establish  the  habit  of  recording,  in  a  little 
journal,  the  progress  of  the  seasons  and  the  face  of  nature.  The  change 
in  plants  from  flower  to  fruit,  and  the  formation  of  seeds,  are  new  and 
interesting  subjects  of  remark.  The  nests  of  the  birds  will  frequently 
become  objects  of  attention,  and  lessons  should  be  given  which  shall  ex- 
cite deep  interest  in  their  parental  cares,  and  effectually  prevent  the 
cruel  robbery  in  which  children  so  oflen  indulge.  If  possible,  teach  them 
that  sweet  song  of  Mrs  Hale's,  set  to  music  in  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  begin- 
ning— 

If  ever  I  see,  On  bush  or  tree 

Young  birds  in  a  pretty  nest, 
I  must  not  in  my  play  —  Steal  tlie  birds  away 
To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

The  predicted  seventeen  years  locust  has  made  its  appearance  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  will  probably  appear  elsewhere.  Its  structure, 
history,  and  mode  of  singing  will  be  interesting  to  your  pupils ;  but  they 
should  be  warned  to  use  it  tenderly  ;  for  its  sting  has  been  fatal  to  children 
in  several  instances  this  season.  The  world  of  insects  is  full  of  wonders ; 
and  your  pupils  are  perfectly  capable  of  observing  and  describing  their 
appearance  and  habits.  Mudie's  Guide  in  the  observation  of  nature,  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  as  a  volume  of  the  Family  Library,  well  deserves 
your  perusal,  as  illustrating  the  ease,  and  pointing  out  the  mode,  of 
studying  science  in  the  book  of  nature  itself. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  is  not  materially  changed  from  the  last 
month,  so  far  as  the  planets  are  concerned.  The  Scorpion  is  the  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  now  on  the  meridian  in  the  evening ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  by  the  aid  of  a  globe,  or  Burritt's  maps,  to  make  your  pupils 
familiar  with  each  of  these  signs,  that  they  may  be  able  to  trace  the  paths 
of  the  planets.  Hercules,  also,  and  Serpentarius,  may  now  be  conveniently 
observed.  L^tyour  pupils  remark  the  decreasing  length  of  the  days,  and 
the  position  of  the  Sun  at  rising  and  setting,  and  ms  approach  to  the 
looith  at  noon. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Andoyer  Seminart  for  Teachers. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  account  of  the  course  of 
studies  in  the  Teacher's  Seminary  at  Andover. 

In  the  Teacher's  department  are  three  classes.  The  course  of  study 
can  be  accomplished  in  three  years.  But  as  tlie  middle  and  senior  classes 
ire  expected  to  be  absent  to  enable  them  to  teach  during  the  winter,  the 
course  requires  three  and  a  half  years.  The  regular  time  for  admission 
is  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Junior  class  must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  sounds  of  English  letters,  rules  of  Spelling,  Reading,  Geography,  first 
principles  of  Etymology,  and  Syntax,  Intellectual  Aritlimetic,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Ground  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and  Fractions. 
The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  following  studies  are  pursu- 
ed at  each. 

JuiriOR  Class.      1st  Term.  —  English  Grammar.     Intellectual  Arithmetic^  I'erttfioeci. 
History  of  U.  States,  revietoed. 
"        2d  Term. — Written  Arithmetic.    Geography — ancient  and  modern.    History 

of  England. 
"        3d  Term.  —  Written  Arithmetic, /?nw/i^rf.    Linear  Drawing.    Construction  of 
Maps.    Use  of  Globes.     Book-keeping. 
Middle     Class.     1st  Term.  —  Algebra.    Euclid.    Rhetoric. 

"        2d  Term.  —  Algebra,  ^Mw/ied.    Trigonometry.    Chemistry. 
"        3d  Term. —Chemistry,  y2nw/tcrf.    Surveying.     Spherical  Geometry.    Conic 
Sections. 
SxKiOR  Class.     1st  Term.  —  Natural  Philosophy.     Logic.    Civil  Engineering. 

2d  Term.  —  Natural  Theology.     Evidences  of  Christianity.   Moral  Philoso- 
phy.    Astronomy. 
3d  Term.  —  Political  Economy.    Intellectual  Philosophy.    Art  of  Teaching. 

All  the  members  of  the  junior  class  attend  to  the  Political  Class-Book 
on  Saturdays,  and  to  Declamation  and  Composition  on  Wednesdays, 
through  the  year.  The  middle  and  senior  classes  write  compositions  on 
•ubjecta  connected  with  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

Lectures  are  given,  accompanied  with  illustrations  and  experiments, 
on  the  most  important  studies ;  particularly,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, and  School-keeping.  Each  one  who  finishes  the  course,  will  have 
attended  more  than  fifty  lectures  on  the  latter  subject. 

BflTorts  arc  making  to  aid  indigent  students,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
effectually  open  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  every  worthy  applicant. 

Nautical  Schools. 

In  recent  numbers,  we  have  published  two  articles  on  the  importance 
of  nautical  schools.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  a  memorial  from  citizens  of 
Boston  to  Congress  has  been  presented,  and  supported  by  Mr  Webster, 
which  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  duties  collected  in  each  port  be  ap- 
plied to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  mariners.  Unsettled  from 
their  very  mode  of  life,  these  useful  men  are  emphatically  the  children  of 
the  Union,  and  as  such,  deserve  public  aid. 

Public  Schools  in  New  York. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  twentyninth  annual  report  of  the  Tnuh 
ieet  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  New  York.    To  their  care  is  com- 
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mitted  the  whole  subject  of  common  education  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
and  by  their  faithfulness,  and  the  indefatigable  labors  of  their  superin- 
tendent, Mr  Seton,  who  spends  his  whole  time  in  visiting  the  schools  and 
destitute  families,  they  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and 
usefulness.  The  state  superintendent  of  schools  observes :  *  The  methods 
of  instruction  are  highly  judicious,  and  the  schools  are  in  every  respect  of 
a  high  order.' 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  there  are  11,444  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  under  the  care  of  this  society,  of  whom  about  2,500  belong  to  the 
primary  departments  and  primary  schools,  under  the  care  of  49  teachers, 
28  assistant  teachers  and  75  monitors.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
Society  during  the  last  year  was  $91,656,  of  which  $50,000  was  paid  for 
instruction  and  current  expenses,  and  the  remainder  fur  buildings,  books 
apparatus,  and  payments,  on  former  expenditures.  The  society  have 
acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  economy  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  the  boys' schools  to  $1000  a  year,  and  of  those  of  the  girl's  school  to 
$400  ;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  energy  and  success  of  a  teach- 
er, than  to  be  pressed  by  necessity  to  engage  in  some  other  employment, 
as  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  The  society  consists  of  600  members, 
paying  $10  as  a  life  subscription.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  50 
members  elected,  and  27  added  by  them  from  members  of  the  society. 
The  Board  is  divided  into  sections  of  four  to  eight  members,  each  of 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  school  buildings,  and  is 
bound  to  visit  and  examine  schools  weekly  by  sub-committees.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  weekly  examinations,  the  schools  are  inspected  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
the  autumn,  and  were  pronounced  at  the  recent  visit,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  highly  satisfactory. 

Cumberland  College. 

This  institution,  as  it  appears  from  a  recent  report,  contains  75  students 
under  the  care  of  a  president  and  two  professors,  whose  annual  salaries, 
with  that  of  the  treasurer,  amount  to  $1983.  It  has  a  farm  of  339  acres 
under  cultivation.  Its  annual  income  at  $80  for  the  board  and  tuition  of 
each  student,  is  $6000  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $4017,  which  is  considered 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  refectory  and  farm,  and  place 
the  institution  in  a  state  of  security. 

Manual  Labor  College  in  Missouri. 

Marion  College,  founded  and  since  endowed  by  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri, is  soon  to  go  into  operation  with  a  system  of  manual  labor,  on  a 
peculiar  plan.  About  1000  acres  of  land  are  attached  to  it,  twenty  acres 
of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  pupil,  together  with  the  horses  and 
tools  necessary  for  cultivating  corn,  grass,  and  grain,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting himself  To  facilitate  his  labors,  the  vacations  are  given  at  seed 
time  and  harvest ;  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  easily  pay  the  $70  re- 
quired for  his  board  and  tuition.  Workshops  are  to  be  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  mechanical  employments. 

Lyceums  in  South  Carolina. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  Mr  Holbrook  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  attention 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  lyceums,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  circu- 
late an  address  to  the  people  of  that  state,  on  the  origin,  constitation, 
operations,  and  advantages  of  lyceums.  We  earnestly  wish  that  they  may 
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be  Baccesaful  in  introdacin^  some  plan  of  social  improvement  among 
our  souUiern  brethren  ;  and  while  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  pre* 
Motf  an  obstacle  to  efforts  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
social  and  hospitable  spirit  for  which  they  are  so  distinguished  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  it 

Lutheran  Seuiiiart  at  South  Cirolina. 

The  first  examination  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Lex- 
ington, S.  C,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hazelius,  is  stated  to  have 
been  very  interesting  and  satisfactory.  The  number  of  theological 
ftadents  is  14 ;  and  the  classical  department  has  45  pupils. 

Schools  in  Constantinople. 

We  have  mentioned  the  establishment  of  Lancasterian  Bchools  in  Con- 
stantinople, under  the  direction  of  American  missionaries.  From  recent 
accounts  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  it  appears  that  a  fourth  school  has 
been  established  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  itself;  and  so  great  is 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  benevolent  agents  in  this  plan,  tliat  the 
missionaries  were  allowed  to  enter  its  innermost  enclosure,  usually  shut 
to  every  stranger.  They  even  found  a  little  school-room,  fitted  up  by  one 
of  the  officers,  for  the  instruction  of  his  sister  and  daughter!  a  novelty 
unexampled  in  Turkey. 

Improvement  in  Africa. 

V 

Africa  presents  a  recent  example  of  invention  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  *The  Vey  people,'  says  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  *  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
invented  a  gysttm  of  wriiing  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
tny  other  we  have  yet  seen  ;  in  which,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two 
years  since  it  was  invented,  they  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  resemble  the  Hebrew  letters,  otliera 
Greek  ;  but  all  of  them,  except  those  resembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
fiuDciful.  The  alphabet  is  syllahic,^  In  the  last  point  it  resembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was  described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  find  that  the  j;)eople  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
■iroos  of  schools.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
often  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given ;  and  afler  travellin^r  200  miles,  the  Americans  received  a 
message  reminding  them  of  this  promise !  And  yet,  thousands  of  parents 
in  our  own  country,  and  of  our  own  color,  are  willing  that  their  children 
■bould  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  also  stated  to  be 
very  encouraging. 

Vocal  Music  in  Cetlon. 

Since  our  first  article  was  printed,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
W.  Hutchins,  American  missionary  at  Ceylon,  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Ma- 
son, before  his  departure.  He  found  that  the  principal  of  the  mission 
•eminary  at  Batticotta  fully  accorded  with  him  in  his  views  of  the  impor- 
tance of  vocal  music  as  a  means  of  moral  influence,  and  commenced  in- 
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structing  a  class  of  thirty  in  Rhythm.  On  proceeding  to  Melody,  he  fouiid 
two  thirds  able  to  sound  the  eight  notes  correctly  at  once.  Those  pupUi 
were  selected  who  understood  English  ;  and  so  delighted  were  they  with 
their  newly  discovered  faculty,  that  some  of  them  arose  at  night,  and 
walked  out,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  singing.  We  rejoice  at  this  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  instrument  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and  Christian- 
izing India,  and  we  would  remind  the  missionaries,  that  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  was  not  a  little  promoted  hy  the  efforts  of  itinerant  sing- 
ers of  sacred  songs  composed  for  the  purpose,  who  thus  proclaimed  the 
truths  of  religion,  invested  with  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music,  to  multi- 
tudes who  would  not  have  listened  to  a  preacher. 

Discovert  of  a  New  Continent. 

It  is  stated  in  a  newspsper  of  Hobart's  Town,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  that 
a  new  southern  continent  has  been  discovered  in  latitude  66*^  SO',  extend- 
ing from  longitude  47^  31'  east  to  (39*^  2y  west. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Poetry  for  Children,  by  the  author  of  *  How  to  be  Happy.* 

*  Poptry  holdii  children,  from  Uioir  play, 
And  old  men  from  Jhe  chimney  corn«  r.* — Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

Hartford  :  Robinson  &.  Pratt.     1834.     ISnio.  pp.   102. 

The  School  Song  Book,  adapted  to  the  School-room.  Written  for 
American  Children  and  Youth  by  Mrs  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Magazine,  &c.  Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  72. 

There  is  no  gift  to  the  public  for  which  we  feel  so  much  disposed  to 
offer  our  personal  thanks,  as  poetry  for  children,  and  especially  from  such 
pure  and  elevating  pens  as  those  of  Mrs  Sigourney,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Ladies*  Magazine.  We  can  never  forget  how  much  more  the  haUads  of 
a  nation  can  effect  than  its  laws :  and  when  such  efforts  are  combined 
with  those  now  so  extensively  made,  for  the  introduction  of  juvenile  vocal 
music,  we  fondly  anticipate  the  dawnings  of  a  little  millennium  in  our 
schools.  We  never  feel  so  much  impatience  with  our  narrow  limits,  es 
when  we  are  obliged  to  repress  the  desire  we  have  to  communicate  to 
our  readers,  by  extracts,  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  we  feel,  in  looking 
at  works  like  these.  But  the  names  of  the  authors  are  a  better  passport 
to  public  favor  than  our  recommendation ;  and  we  will  only  beg  that  our 
readers,  who  are  parents,  will  not  deny  the  pleasure  of  reading  them  to 
their  children,  if  they  do  not  desire  it  for  themselves. 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Constitution,  with  its 
Untransferable  Obligations  and  Peculiar  Advantages.  By  Christo- 
pher Anderson.  From  the  Edinburgh  edition.  Boston  :  Perkins, 
Marvin,  &  Co.,  and  Wm.  Pierce.  New  York,  Leavitt,  Lord,  d&  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Perkins.    1834.     12mo.  pp.  420. 

The  work  before  ui  is  not  one  of  a  popular,  illnatrativo  eharaeter,  fitted 
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to  attract  an  indolent  mind,  or  fill  up  an  idle  hour.  It  is  a  work  develop- 
ing principles,  and  demanding  attention,  and  requiring  of  all  who  tead  it, 
■erioua  thought  and  energetic  effort.  It  is  written  by  one  of  the  *  evan- 
gelical '  school  of  Great  Britain,  with  constant  reference  to  the  sanctions 
of  its  religious  opinions.  It  presents  in  detail  the  great  principles  as  to 
the  nature  and  importance  o^  tducaliort,  as  distinguished  from  instructiimy 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  family  which  have  been  presented  in  this 
journal,  but  enforced  by  peculiar  religious  views,  which  could  not  be  pre- 
sented appropriately  in  a  journal,  designed,  like  this,  for  a  country  of 
common  schools.  But  there  are  many  among  our  readers  who  hold  simi- 
lar opinions.  On  these  wo  would  urge  the  study  of  this  work,  in  the 
hope  that  principles  which  we  too  oflen  see  xdierly  neglected,  to  the  dis- 
honor of  religion,  in  families  professedly  devoted  to  God,  may  be  so 
mingled  with  their  views  of  religious  truth  and  religious  duty,  that  they 
shall  cease  to  be  matters  of  theory  or  speculation,  and  be  regarded  as  no 
less  important  than  the  devotions  of  the  family,  or  the  contributions  of 
benevolence. 

Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  for  Instruction  in  the 
Elements  of  Vocal  Music,  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Lowell 
Mason,  Professor  in  the  Academy.  Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  &, 
Co.     1834.  18rao.  pp.  236. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  at  length  a  guide  for  teachers,  in  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  musical  instruction.  It  has  been  long  in  prepara- 
tion, and  in  its  passage  through  the  press,  in  order  to  allow  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  best  German  works  on  this  subject,  to  give  ample  time 
for  testing  its  principles  and  methods,  and  to  give  it  that  practical  char- 
acter which  will  make  it  a  satisfactory  manual.  It  proposes  no  royal 
road  to  music  ;  its  author  deprecates  the  idea  of  pretending  to  learn  or 
to  teach  vocal  music  *in  a  few  months,'  or  without  labor.  His  object  is 
to  present  a  simple  and  natural  mode  of  conducting  that  course  of  exercises 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  training  of  any  of  our  organs,  and  of  produc- 
ing ease  and  accuracy  in  the  command  of  the  voice.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  the  inspection  and  thorough  trial  of  this  work,  and  above  all 
a  visit  to  his  schools  or  choirs,  will,  we  believe,  satisfy  every  candid  inquir- 
er. It  is  one  excellence  of  the  book  before  us,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
German  models,  it  gives  tliose  directions  in  regard  to  little  particulars  for 
want  of  which  a  teacher  often  fails  entirely  in  the  application  of  a  new 
method.  With  the  views  we  have  expressed  of  the  importance  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  such  a  guide  to  parents,  we  would  adopt  the  language 
of  Mr  Mason — *And  now,  teacher  of  our  country's  youth,  put  your 
hands  with  courage  to  the  work,  until  our  schools,  and  firesides,  and  play 
grounds  echo  with  harmony.' 

The  Musical  Cyclopedia,  or  the  Principles  of  Music  considered  as 
a  Science  and  an  Art,  embracing  a  Complete  Musical  Dictionary, 
and  the  Outlines  of  a  Musical  Grammar,  and  of  the  Theory  of 
Sounds,  and  Laws  of  Harmony,  with  Directions  for  the  Practice  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  and  a  Description  of  Musical  In- 
struments. By  William  S.  Porter.  Boston :  J.  Loring.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  430. 

The  title  is  an  ample  description  of  this  work.  Of  its  character,  we 
have  decisive  testimony  in  the  language  of  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  by  whose 
reqnest  and  with  whose  advice  it  has  been  prepared.  He  observes  that 
Mr  Porter  has  manifested  in  it»  preparation,  *  science,  taste,  and  judg- 
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ment ; '  that  it  is  the  result  of  *  great  labor  and  research  ; '  and  that  it 
*  contains  a  mass  of  information  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  same  com- 
pass, and  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  but  at  great  expense.' 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  or  of  that  species  of 
Reasoning  which  relates  to  Matters  of  Fact  and  Practice,  fiy  James 
Edward  Gam  bier,  Esq.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  being  an  Applica« 
tion  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  Joseph  A.  Warne,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Brookline,  Mass.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  on  Moral  Reasoning.  By  William  Hague,  A.  M.  Pastor 
of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  :  J.  Loring. 
1834.     18mo.  pp.  246. 

The  importance  of  correct  views  of  moral  reasoning  in  practical  life  is 
too  little  appreciated.  It  is  very  happily  exhibited  m  the  introductory 
essay  before  us,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  so  valuable  a  work  as  that  of  Gam- 
bier,  presented  in  a  manner  likely  to  attract  general  notice.  The  appli- 
cation to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  notes,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  this  day,  when  so  many  are  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages 
of  scepticism,  with  the  specious  pretence  of  new  light.  We  should  re- 
joice to  see  this  little  book  employed  as  a  class  book  in  our  high  schools ; 
and  wc  are  cohfident,  that  for  the  practical  and  the  highest  purposes  of  life, 
it  would  do  more  to  invigorate  the  reasoning  powers,  than  that  superfluity 
of  material  and  mathematical  science,  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  no  prac- 
tical value,  and  with  which  pupils  are  oflen  overloaded,  merely  with  a 
view  of  *  strengthening  the  mind.' 

Sketches  of  the  Prophets  and  Prophecy,  for  the  Young.  Hartford  : 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.     1834.     18mo.  pp.  180. 

The  Holy  Land  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  G.  Bulfinch.  Cam- 
bridge:   T.  Munroe  &  Co.   1834.     ISmo.  pp.  298. 

While  urging  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  class  book,  we  have  perhaps 
been  deficient  in  not  pointing  our  readers  to  books  which  would  assist  m 
illustrating  and  making  it  interesting.  The  Bible  dictionaries  of  Alex- 
ander and  Malcom  have  been  for  several  years  of  essential  use  to  bible 
teachers.  That  of  Robinson,  recently  published,  is  peculiarly  valuable 
for  illustrations  of  another  kind.  The  octavo  edition  of  Calmet,  by  Rob- 
inson, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher 
in  whose  school  the  bible  is  read  or  taugJit.  A  number  of  small  but  valu- 
able works  have  been  published  on  biblical  antiquities,  and  biblical  geo- 
graphy, by  Nevins,  Clark,  Ingraham,  the  Sunday  School  Unions,  &.c, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  catalogues  of  our  Sunday  Schools.  We  are 
gratified  to  add  to  this  list  the  Srst  book  mentioned,  the  result  of  re- 
search, on  a  subject  too  generally  neglected,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
difficulties.  It  is  deeply  interesting  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  from 
the  condensed  view  it  gives  of  the  character  and  productions  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  overwhelming  proof  which  it  affords,  indirectly,  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  scripture,  from  the  striking  fulfilment  of.  its  prophe- 
cies, will  make  it,  to  many  minds,  a  more  efficient  work  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  than  formal  treatises.  The  second  is  the  third  volume  of 
Ware's  Sunday  Library,  comprising  a  condensed  account  of  the  geogra- 
phy, history  and  antiquities  of  Palestine.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and 
graphic ;  its  style  uncommonly  simple  and  beautiful ;  and  the  whole 
peculiaTly  fitted  to  interest  and  inform  the  young  student  in  the  bible. 
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LIFE    OF    EMERSON. 

lAft  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Beverh,  Mass.y  and  subsequently  Principal  of  a  Female  Setninary.  By 
Rev.  Ralph  Emerson,  Prof,  of  Eccle.  History  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Andover,  Mass.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  New  York  : 
Leavitt,  Lord  &,  Co.    1834.    12mo.  pp.  434. 

The  biography  before  us  is  not  marked  with  striking  events ; 
nor  was  Mr  Emerson  so  connected  with  public  concerns,  as  to 
render  it  a  portion  of  history,  as  history  is  usually  written.  But 
if  untiring  and  successful  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve 
the  state  of  female  education,  if  the  preparation  of  hundreds  of 
females  for  the  important  task  of  training  the  young,  entitle  an 
individual  to  the  name  of  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  him. 

Neither  our  limits  nor  the  objects  of  this  work,  would  permit  us 
to  attempt  a  general  delineation  of  his  character,  if  we  were  suf- 
cieotly  familiar  with  it  to  justify  the  attempt.  For  this,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  record  before  us,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  scriptural  biography  in  its  faithfulness, 
than  any  recent  work  within  our  recollection.  We  can  only 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  and  of  his  plans  and  efforts  as  an 
educator. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  bom  at  Holies,  New  Hamp- 
shire,  in  October,  1777,  but  four  days  before  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  struggle  for  our  national  inde- 
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!)endence,  which,  to  his  latest  years,  seems  to  have  roused  his 
eelings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  At  the  age  of  suL 
months,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  disease,  under  which  he 
sufiered  for  a  year,  and  which  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  state  of  suffering  in  wliich  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
hfe.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  unavoidable  causes,  or  of  some 
defect  in  physical  education,  we  are  not  informed. 

Of  the  defects  of  his  early  instruction,  he  complains  in  terms 
which  are  too  generally  applicable  to  the  schools  of  the  present 
day. 

*  My  parents  taught  me  very  little,  and  my  teachers  scarcely  more.  I 
did  indeed  attend  school  several  months  in  the  year ;  but  it  was  atten- 
dance rather  than  attention.  I  did  scarcely  anything.  Almost  my  whole 
business  was  to  sit  idly  tipon  my  seat  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
six  long  tedious  hours  of  the  school.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  might 
have  been  taken  up  in  reading  and  spelling  alone,  four  times  a  day.  In 
all  this,  there  was  scarcely  any  benefit  It  conduced  rather  to  dulness 
than  energy. 

Even  in  his  years  of  boyhood,  he  observes  that  *  little  progress 
was  made  compared  with  what  might  have  been.'  His  remark 
that  the  greatest  advantage  he  derived  at  school,  and  the  best 
religious  instruction  he  received,  was  in  *  reading  the  JSTew  Testa-' 
menty  is  a  cheering  encouragement  to  those  who  require  it. 

He  was  early  distinguished  for  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
character,  but  was  naturally  impetuous  and  irritable.  At  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  his  temper  burst  out  in  an  act  of  violence  towards 
one  of  his  sisters.  An  elder  sister  merely  held  him  still,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  his  conduct.  At  length,  his  arms  suddenly 
dropped  by  his  sides,  and  he  submitted  ;  and  the  fact  that  she  never 
afterwards  witnessed  a  similar  ebullition  of  passion,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  employing  efficient  means  of  government, 
at  an  early  period. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Harvard  College  ;  and  in 
the  same  class  with  such  men  as  Story  and  Channing,  he  sustained, 
throughout  his  collegiate  course,  a  high  character  for  moi*al  excel- 
lence and  intellectual  attainments.  On  leaving  college,  at  the  age 
of  twentyone,  he  look  charge  of  an  academy  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  year,  and  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  theology,  with  Dr  Emmons,  of  Franklin.  In  1801,  at  the 
age  of  twentyfour,  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  at  Harvard 
College  ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  commenced  preaching.  As 
a  tutor,  he  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  ardor  in  the 
study  and  illustration  of  the  branches  he  taught,  and  a  familiarity 
of  manner,  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  code  of  tutorial 
dignity  ;  and  on  both  accounts,  he  gained  the  affection  of  bis  pupUs 
to  an  uncommoQ  degree. 
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From  Cambridge  he  went  to  Beverly,  to  assume  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  new  congregation  ;  and  passed  thirteen  years  in  this  station 
with  great  usefulness.  His  interest  in  education  appeared  here,  in 
various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  young  under  his  care. 
Among  other  measures,  he  established  one  of  the  earliest  classes  for 
the  study  of  the  bible,  and  gave  a  number  of  lecture^  on  Sacred 
Geography  and  History,  with  the  aid  of  the  black  board  ;  a  method 
which,  though  now  familiar,  was  scarcely  known  in  the  schools  of 
our  country,  thirty  years  ago. 

In  1816,  his  health  became  so  feeble,  that  after  preaching  for 
sometime  in  a  sitting  posture,  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish 
his  ministerial  labors,  and  spend  a  year  in  a  southern  climate. 
During  this  period,  however,  he  did  not  lose  any  opportunity  of 
employing  his  talents  for  instruction  in  giving  lectures  and  teaching 
private  classes.  Finding  himself  still  unfit  for  the  labors  of  his 
profession,  he  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  an  object  long 
cherished,  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  with  a  view  of  forming  and  elevating  the  system 
of  female  education. 

We  have  heard  it  flippantly  asserted  in  a  public  assembly,  that  no 
man  was  fit  to  teach,  after  the  age  of  forty.  It  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Mr  Emerson  did  not  commence  his 
useful  career  as  a  teacher  at  By  field,  until  1818,  at  the  age  of 
fortyone.  Arrangements  which  promised  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  useful  as  a  minister,  to  a  feeble  congregation  in  connection 
with  his  school,  so  far  as  his  strength  allowed,  led  him  to  remove 
three  years  after  to  Saugus,  near  Lynn.  But  he  found  the  burden  / 
of  this  double  responsibility  too  great  for  his  health  ;  and  in  1824,  ^ 
the  solicitation  of  a  number'of  gentlemen  at  Wethersfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, induced  him  to  remove  his  school  to  that  place,  where  he 
closed  his  life,  at  the  age  of  fiftysix. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  first 
board  of  counsellors.  He  attended  the  meetings  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  and  his  death  was  noticed  with  a  tribute  of 
respect  by  that  body. 

It  was  with  no  small  surprise  that  we  found  the  whole  period  of 
Mr  Emerson's  labors  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  had  accomplished 
so  much  for  his  pupils  and  the  cause  of  education,  was  limited  to 
fifteen  years%  Through  this  whole  period,  he  was  a  great  sufierer, 
and  with  that  class  of  diseases  which  usually  impair  and  occasion- 
ally almost  paralyze  the  vigor  of  intellectual  efl!brt.  He  was  often 
obUged  to  intermit  his  labors  for  months ;  and  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  could  spend  but  a  small  portion  of  his  own  time  with 
his  pupils.     Yet  he  was  enabled  to  improve  the  minds  and  char- 
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acters  of  the  thousand  females  who  passed  under  his  instructions, 
to  an  extent  which  has  gained  him  an  unusual  share  of  their  ven- 
eration and  affection.  He  has  developed  and  formed  many 
minds  which  might  have  slumbered  in  obscurity  ;  for  he  sought  to 
bring  forward  the  deserving  poor.  He  has  gladdened  many  a 
family  by  the  effect  produced  by  his  instruction  upon  their  daugh- 
ters; and  exerted  a  still  wider  and  happier  influence,  by  the  pre- 
paration of  a  large  number  of  female  teachers. 

Although  his  mind  was  naturally  one  of  considerable,  and,  in 
some  respects  we  learn,  extraordinary  power,  yet  taking  into  ac- 
count his  state  of  health,  we  can  scarcely  regard  this  success  as 
the  result  of  peculiar  intellectual  vigor.  Much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  intense  ardor  with  which  he  prosecuted  every  object  before 
him ;  but  this  often  led  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  subject  or 
scheme  which  immediately  occupied  his  mind,  and  sometimes  to 
sudden  changes  of  plans  and  views,  (in  part,  doubtless  the  result 
of  disease)  which  were  unfavorable  lo  his  success.  Under  these 
disadvantages  we  believe  he  has  pointed  out  the  great  source  of 
his  usefulness,  when  he  says,  that  the  difference  of  men  is  very 
much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  different  modes  of  application  and 
different  degrees  of  perseverance ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
every  one  engaged  in  education,  to  learn  something  of  the  princi- 
ples and  plans  which  guided  his  efforts,  and  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish so  much. 

As  one  fundamental  principle  he  contended  earnestly  for  the 
importance  of  knowledge,  as  one  of  the  ends  of  education,  and 
not  merely,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  ultra  reformers, 
as  the  means  of  developing  our  faculties  ;  for  after  all,  the 
only  use  of  these  faculties  is  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth, 
and  they  are  exercised  only  to  prepare  them  for  this  office. 

He  was  not  less  decided,  however,  in  conducting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  every  faculty  into 
exercise,  and  rouse  it  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigor.  He  thus 
strove  to  combine  two  objects,  which  no  rational  educator  will  ever 
separate.  He  possessed  uncommon  skill  in  exciting  those  around 
him  to  think  —  a  habit  which  he  deemed  it  especially  important  to 
cultivate  in  the  education  of  females.  One  of  the  roost  essential 
parts  of  his  lessons  was  to  propose  subjects  of  inquiry,  to  give  out 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  topics  to  be  examined  and  reflected 
on,  and  to  lead  the  mind,  by  an  inductive  course,  to  the  knowledge 
he  wished  to  be  acquired. 

His  views  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  branches  of 
female  education,  differed  materially  from  those  which  have  been 
fashionable.  Some  of  the  accomplishments  generally  considered 
indispensable,  be  regarded  as  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  and 
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embroideiy,  fancy  work,  dancing,  and  fashionable  music,  he  would  \ 
not  tdertte.     Drawing  he  valued  very  highly  ;  but  he  does  not  \ 
appear  to  have  considered  it  attainable,  consistently  with  the  econo-   | 
my  of  time  and  expense  which  his  plan  required,  except  so  far  as  / 
the  tracing  of  historical  scenes  and  portraits,  by  the  aid  of  trans-  ( 
parent  paper,  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  memory  and  tlie  imagina-  j 
tion.     Vocal  Music,  of  an  elevated  and  devotional  character,  he 
considered  as  a  very  important  acquisition,  and  prepared  a  book  of 
poetical  extracts  in  order  to  aid  in  its  execution. 

He  appreciated  very  iiighly,  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  education.  Reading,  as  comprising  the  art  of 
uttering  the  thoughts  of  others  in  the  most  striking  and  expressive 
manner.  Pronunciation,  Spellins^,  Defining  and  its  extension  in 
the  critical  interpretation  of  authors,  and  Chirography,  required,  in 
bis  view,  the  most  laborious  and  thorough  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher ;  and  he  seemed  to  consider  all  neglect  of  these,  for 
the  sake  of  pressing  on  to  get  a  smattering  of  science,  as  ridiculous 
vanity.  Geometry  he  justly  regarded  as  an  elementary  study  ; 
and  maintained  that  a  child  could  more  easily  understand  the  forms 
and  names  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  than  those  of  the  compli- 
cated emblems  which  form  the  letters  of  our  alphabet. 

Among  the  branches  of  natural  science,  he  was  most  deeply 
ioterested  in  Astronomy,  not  merely  from  its  intrinsic  value,  nut 
fix)m  the  use  which  could  be  made  of  it  in  enlarging  the  mind,  and 
cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  As  this  remark  would 
imply,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  variety  of  faculties  on  the  hu- 
man soul,  nor  did  he  permit  his  instructions  to  terminate  in  the 
improvement  of  the  reason  and  the  memory.  He  sought  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination  and  the  taste,  not  merely  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  presented  the  wonders  of  creation,  but  by  the  study  of 
poetry  and  works  of  taste.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  grow  cold-hearted  while 
engaged  in  study,  that  Mr  Emerson  was  remarkable  for  preserv- 
ing the  ardor  of  his  feelings  and  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
under  the  pressure  of  inBrmities,  and  cares,  and  labors,  more 
chilling  than  those  which  are  usually  connected  with  age,  and 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  his  constant  attention  to  poetry  as  a  study ^ 
and  the  elSbrts  he  made  to  inspire  others  with  a  taste  for  its  beau- 
ties. We  are  well  acquainted  with  another  instance  in  which 
this  course  was  equally  useful,  in  maintaining  the  full  flow  of  the 
affections,  and  the  ardor  of  interest  in  the  passing  scenes  of  life,  to 
an  advanced  age. 

Mr  Emerson  was  much  interested  in  mathematical  studies,  and 
valued  their  influence  highly.  But  he  thought  that  they  general- 
ly occupied  too  much  of  the  time    devoted   to    education.      He 
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believed,  that  to  exercise  the  mind  in  scientific  and  especially  in 
moral  reasoning,  would  more  certainly  give  that  species  of  vigor  of 
mind  which  we  need  for  the  great  purposes  of  life,  than  the  mere 
investigation  of  number  and  quantity.  He  perceived  also  the 
danger  pointed  out  by  Fellenberg,  of  giving  the  young  false  views  of 
the  nature  of  evidence,  of  teaching  them  to  demand  demonstration^ 
where  testimony  and  consciousness  are  the  appropriate  grounds  of 
>  belief,  and  thus  producing  a  tendency  to  materialism,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  all  that  belongs  to  our  moral  or  affective  faculties,  too 
;    often  found  in  devoted  mathematicians* 

He  agreed  with  Locke  and  Rush,  in  thinking  that  the  study  of 
^  the  Greek  and  Latin  occupied  far  too  much  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  among  our  youth  ;  and  that  they  were  forced  upon 
/  many  individuals  whose  talents  and  circumstances  would  render 
I  other  pursuits  far  more  useful.     He  was  especially  desirous,  that 
\  authors,  whose  standard  of  religion  and  morals  is  so  debased  as 
\  that  of  the  pagan  classics,  should  not  be  the  first  and  incessant  com- 
1  panions  of  youthful  study.     For  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  truth  to 
say,  that  the  first  licentious  ideas  which  polluted  our  imagination 
were  derived  from  the  classics  which  we  were  required  to  study^ 
and  taught  to  regard  with  veneration  ;    and  that  their  influence 
was  among  the  most  difficult  we  found  to  overcome.      Indeed  toe 
J^  can  find  no  apology  for  that  course  of  education  which  allows  any 
/\  but  an  editio  expurgata  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth.      Mr 
Emerson  believed,  however,  that  even  to  females  '  some  acquaint- 
ance (with  these  languages)  is  really  desirable,'  with  a  view  of  un- 
derstanding belter  the  force  of  those  words  of  our  language  which 
are  derived  from  them.      He   therefore  recommended  a   short 
course  of  Latin,   at  least,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,   with  some  simple  and 
unexceptionable  text-book. 

History,  and  especially  Sacred  History,  had,  in  his  view,  the 
highest  claims  to  a  prominent  place  in  a  course  of  education.  Re- 
garding it  as  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  man,  and  the  ways  of 
God,  he  adopted  the  maxim,  '  Let  a  person  commence  with  it  as 
soon  as  he  can  speak,  and  pursue  it  as  long  as  he  lives.' 

He  gave  a  similar  prominence  to  other  sciences  which  relate 
immediately  to  man,  and  regarded  practical  instruction  in  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  as  highly  important. 
The  principles  of  Education  he  considered  as  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  study  for  females.  Could  this  become  a  universal  study 
among  the  females  of  our  country,  what  a  change  might  we  not 
hope  for  in  tl}e  character  of  the  succeeding  generation  ! 

In  reference  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  we  have  already 
stated  the  high  value  which  he  placed  upon  a  mode  of  examina- 
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doD,  which  calls  forth  the  ideas  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  of  the 
author  he  studies.  He  believed,  in  this  view,  that  questions  at- 
tached to  text  books,  which  are  drawn  up  with  the  proper  degree 
of  skill  and  care,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  those 
which  would  occur  to  most  teachers,  in  the  midst  of  their  miscel- 
laneous labors. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  with  him  to  systematise  the  various 
branches  he  taught,  and  to  arrange  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a 
visible  order.  As  we  have  before  intimated,  his  ardor  and  in- 
genuity often  led  him  to  attach  too  much  importance  and  devote 
too  much  time  to  the  minutiae  of  a  single  subject,  and  to  adopt 
plans  which,  however  useful  to  his  own  mind,  were  only  burdensome 
to  others.  The  same  fertility  of  invention  and  ardor  of  feeling 
led  to  sudden  changes  of  views  and  plans.  Still  his  pupils  were 
much  indebted  to  this  habit  of  forming  plans,  as  a  means  of  lead- 
ing them  to  feel  its  importance,  and  to  devise  such  as  were  adapted 
to  their  own  minds. 

In  our  view,  the  results  of  Mr  Emerson's  labors,  short,  inter- 
rupted, and  often  desultory  as  they  were,  in  consequence  of  his 
infirmities,  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  moral  than  the  intellec- 
tual influence  which  he  exerted. 

He  taught  his  pupils  to  pursue  their  studies  with  high  and  noble 
aims.  While  he  valued  knowledge  as  an  end  of  education,  while 
he  burned  with  ardor  in  pursuing  and  imparting  it,  to  his  latest  days, 
it  was  only  as  a  subordinate  end.  To  his  own  mind,  and  to  those 
of  his  pupils,  it  was  continually  presented  as  a  means  of  moral 
elevation  and  usefulness.  The  constant  tendency  of  his  instruc- 
tions was,  to  employ  truth  of  every  kind  in  improving  the  heart. 
Nature  was  displayed  in  all  its  glories,  to  elevate  the  soul  to  *  Na- 
ture's God.'  History  was  traced  in  its  minute  circumstances,  to 
make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  men,  and 
with  the  moral  government  of  God. 

He  regarded  the  ultimate  objects  and  influence  of  education  as 
belonging  to  another  sphere  of  existence,  whose  happiness  or  mis- 
ery depend  on  the  moral,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly  on  the  intel- 
lectual character.  He  gave  all  his  instructions,  under  the  deep 
impression  that  their  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  would  be 
etemaU  On  this  principle,  no  recitation  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  its  religious  application. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  practical  utility  an  object 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of —  not  indeed  in  that  narrow  sense  of  the 
terms  which  embraces  only  the  immediate  productions  of  prbfit  or 
comfort,  but  in  that  wide  and  true  import  of  utility,  which  embraces 
the  body  and  the  mind  —  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  of  all 
within  his  reach. 
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Motives  and  views  so  elevated,  combined  with  a  temperament 
naturally  warm,  and  receiving  permanent  life  from  his  faith  in 
future  realities,  produced  an  enthusiastic  ardor  in  his  instructions 
which  gave  them  peculiar  interest,  and  probably  constituted  the 
great  secret  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  strenuously  maintained  the  utility  of  ex- 
citing emulation  as  a  motive  to  study  ;  and  he  believed  it  one  means 
\   of  insuring  his  success.     He  was  the  only  one  among  its  advocates, 
•   whom  repeated  solicitations  and  demands  have  drawn  forth  in  a  de- 
fence which  our  readers  have  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.     His  own  mind  was  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the  love  of 
approbation,  a  propensity  of  great  value  within   proper  limits,  but 
which  rarely  endures  excitement,  ^  and  still  more  rarely  needs   it. 
He  found  the  desire  of  superiority  a  powerful  means  of  rousing 
him  to  study,  and  preserving  him  from  temptation,  amidst  the  dan- 
gers of  a  college  life.    But  in  later  years,  higher  motives  certainly 
stimulated  his  efforts.     His  soul  evidently  burned  with  the  desire 
to  do  good.     In  the  course  of  much  familiar  intercourse  with  him, 
we  have  often  seen  the  whole  ardor  of  his  mind  poured  forth  in 
desires  and  efforts  for  usefulness ;  but  we  never  saw  or  heard  of 
an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  rivalru.     Indeed,  his  own  definition 
of  the  emulation  he  approved  —  ine  desire  of  superiority  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good —  removed   him  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
advocate  this  desire  as  the  motive  or  end  —  for  the  end   he  pro- 
posed was  usefulness.     Indeed,  some  who  heard   him  discuss  this 
\  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  which   he  at- 
,  tended,  considered  him  as  abandoning  all  defence  of  personal  rivalry. 
We  have  been  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the  case,  from  the  fact 
,  that  we  have  never  found  reason  to  believe  this  feeling  was  strongly 
■  excited  among  his  pupils.     The  testimony  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  may  be  summed   up  in  the  remark  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  quoted  in  the  volume  before  us,  concerning  his  school  — 
'  Here  1  was  taught  thai  knowledge  was  desirable  principally  as  a 
means  of  usefulness  to  others ;  and  that  literary  selfishness  was  as 
sinful  as  any  other  selfishness.' 

But  his  own  advice  to  a  brother  seems  to  us  to  point  to  other 
motives,  as  higher  and  nobler. 

*  I  used  to  study  night  and  day,  that  I  might  gain  the  character  of  a 
good  scholar,  that  I  might  finally  be  a  learned  man  —  not  that  I  might  do 

?food  in  the  world.  My  brother,  learn  wisdom  from  my  folly.  When  you 
eave  college  may  your  education  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  mine 
was.  Do  not  study  in  order  to  shine  as  a  great  man,  but  in  order  to  do 
good.' 

We  cannot  but  ask,  who  would  feel  himself  authorized  to  indulge 
personal  rivalry,  if  this  motto  were  enacted  into  a  law  of  our 
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schools,  *  Do  NOT  STUDY  TO  BE    A  GREAT    MAN,   BUT    IN  ORDER  TO 

DO  GOOD  I '     Who  that  should  act  upon  it,  could  feel  the  need  of  a 
motive  so  inrerior,  or  allow  it  to  influence  him  without  self-reproach  ? 
Such  practical  opponents  of  emulation  accomplish   more   than   la- j 
bored  arguments.     May  they  be  multiplied  an  hundred  fold  !        -^ 

A  natural  result  of  the  views  we  have  described,  was  the  pre- 
eminent place  he  assigned  to  the  Bible,  in  his  course  of  private 
studies  and  public  instructions.  He  regarded  it  as  <  the  book  of 
books,'  for  schools  and  colleges  —  as  the  highest  and  purest  source 
of  knowledge,  the  best  means  of  discipline  for  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  moral  powers,  and  as  the  best  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. If  sound  philosophy  would  not  lead  the  guardians  of  our  youth 
to  assign  a  higher  rank  among  classics  to  a  book  which  one  of  the 
first  scholars  the  world  has  ever  seen,  pronounced  to  be  superior 
to  all  that  was  ever  written  in  all  human  languages,  one 
would  expect  at  least,  that  in  Christian  institutions,  the  record  of  our 
faith,  the  basis  of  our  morals,  would  receive  more  attention  ;  and 
that  a  larger  space  would  be  assigned  to  the  standard  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  among  those  works  which  are  employed  to  invigor- 
ate the  mind  and  elevate  the  taste. 

In  reviewing  all  that  we  have  read  and  known  of  Mr  Emerson, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  success  as  a  teacher 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  great  objects  of  education  which  he  kept 
in  view,  and  the  ardor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  employed 
every  means  in   his   power  for  their  attainment,  to  the  elevated 
motives  which  he  addressed  to  his  pupils  and  to  his  employment 
of  the  best  of  classics,  the  most  perfect  of  guides,  in  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  his  pupils.     We  hesitate  not  to  express  our 
conviction,  that  those  who  will  follow  his  example  in  these  important  N 
points,  if  they  astonish  less  by  the  brilliancy  of  examinations  and  j 
exhibitions,  will  win  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  a  crown  of  glory,  in  the 
character  of  their  pupils,  which  shall  last  when  all  the  trophies  of  \ 
those  who  profess  merely  to  make  perfect  scholars,  or  accomplished^ 
ladies,  will  have  vanished  away. 
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EFFECTS    OF    EMULATION. 

Drom  (he  Addrtsets  of  Joseph  A,  HiU,  Esq.,  and  Prof,  Anderson,  before  the 
huUttUe  of  Ndrih  Carolina. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  receive  frequent  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Institute  of  North  Carolina.  The  addresses  of  Mr 
Hill  and  Mr  Anderson  are  the  most  recent,  and  both  highly  inter- 
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esting.  Mr  Hill  devotes  his  address  to  the  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough education,  and  in  the  progress  of  his  remarks  expresses  the 
following  views  of  the  effects  of  exciting  Emulation  as  a  motive 
to  study. 

'  The  teacher  who  seeks  to  awaken  this  spirit  in  his  pupil,  runs  the 
risk  of  rousing  passions,  in  close  alliance  with  it,  and  of  the  very 
worst  character  —  such  as  envy,  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  detraction. 
A  spirit  of  rivalry,  in  a  long  course  of  competition,  is  apt  to  be  ag- 
gravated into  a  feeling  of  hostility,  and  the  opponent  comes,  at  length, 
1o  be  regarded  as  an  enemy.  He,  whose  example  we  are  bid  to  em- 
ulate, who  is  often  exhibited  in  injurious  contrast  to  ourselves,  whose 
merit  is  made  the  reproach  of  our  un worthiness,  whose  success  frus- 
trates our  hopes,  and  disappoints  our  ambition  —  he,  in  a  word,  who 
impresses  us  with  the  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  will,  unless  we  are 
watchful  of  our  motives,  and  keep  a  guard  upon  our  passions,  be- 
come an  object  of  envy,  and  a  subject  of  detraction.  Hurt  vanity, 
and  mortified  self-love,  will  prompt  the  disingenuous  wish  to  lessen 
the  merit  we  have  in  vain  essayed  to  equal.  These  effects  of  a  vi- 
cious system  of  education,  frequently  betray  themselves  even  in 
youth,  the  period  of  candid  sentiment  and  generous  feeling ;  and 
the  young  bosom  which  should  be  taught  to  throb  only  with  virtuous 
emotion,  becomes  the  theatre  of  contending  passions.  In  afler-Hfe, 
when  as  the  objects  of  competition  are  of  greater  value,  the  eager- 
ness of  desire  is  increased,  and  the  pang  of  disappointment  more 
keenly  felt,  they  assume  an  aspect  of  darker  malignity,  and  a  form 
more  disgustingly  hateful.  They  sometimes  mingle  in  the  strife  for 
noble  objects,  and  characters  of  otherwise  exalted  worth,  are  de- 
graded by  the  littleness  of  envy  and  the  meanness  of  jealousy. 

*  There  is  another  error,  which,  though  not  so  geheral  as  to  be  fair- 
ly considered  inherent  in  our  systems  of  school  discipline,  is  yet  suf- 
ficiently common  to  deserve  notice  and  reprehension.  It  consists  in 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  education  ;  and 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  suggestion  to  the  learner  of  a  false  motive 
to  exertion.  The  eminences  of  fame,  the  heights  of  power,  the  ap- 
plause of  contemporaries,  and  the  plaudits  of  posterity,  whatever  can 
flatter  vanity  or  awaken  ambition,  is  presented  to  the  notice  of  the 
pupil,  and  proposed  to  him  as  the  certain  reward  of  industry  and  as- 
siduity. There  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  error.  Its  effects  upon 
the  character  of  the  individual  and  upon  society,  are  indeed  deplor- 
able. The  youth,  so  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection,  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  with  which  his  mind  has 
been  filled ;  he  discovers  that  the  rewards  which  have  been  proposed 
as  certain,  are  impossible  ;  that  the  objects  at  which  he  has  been 
taught  to  aim,  must  remain  forever  beyond  his  reach.  Hope  dies 
within  him,  and  his  exertions  relax.  Upon  the  failure  of  one  mo- 
tive, a  more  correct  but  less  stimulating  one  may  fail  to  reanimate 
his  courage.  If  the  delusion  be  sustained  until  he  has  completed 
his  collegiate  course,  so  soon  as  he  enters  upon  the  great  stage  of 
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life^  it  is  sure  to  be  dispelled.  He  then  discovers  that  fame  must, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  lot  of  a  very  few,  and  that  his  must 
be  the  fate  of  the  predecessors  of  Agamemnon  — 

*<  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agaraemoona, 
Multi;  sed  omnes  Ulacrymabiles 
Urgeutur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte." 

He  yields  to  the  feeling  of  despondency,  which  succeeds  the  excita- 
tion of  hope,  and  refusing  to  attempt  even  that  which  he  has  the 
ability  to  accomplish,  finds  in  retirement,  obscurity  indeed,  but  not 
contentment:  Or,  worse  still,  losing  the  motive  of  a  lofty  ambition, 
abandoning  the  pursuit  of  those  higher  objects  which  are  seldom 
sought,  because  they  can  never  be  won  but  by  honorable  means,  and 
too  long  accustomed  to  the  high  excitement  of  stimulating  motives, 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  more  moderate  hopes,  he  becomes 
an  unprincipled  demagogue,  a  restless  intriguer  for  petty  power  and 
ephemeral  distinction,  the  parasite  of  power,  the  flatterer  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  pander  to  prejudice,  the  advocate  of  error,  acknowledging 
no  principle  but  expediency,  no  feeling  but  selfishness  !  A  political 
cameleon,  changing  his  complexion  with  the  changing  hue  of  the 
times.  Behold  him  a  Law-giver,  illustrating  by  the  vacillations  of 
his  unprincipled  policy,  the  description  which  the  poet  gives  us  of 
one  of  the  worst  characters  of  antiquity, 

**  VeDdidithic  auro,  patriain.dominum  qae 

Imposuit,  fixit  leges  pretio,  atque  refizit."  —  Vifg*  B.  6.  621. 

serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  caprices  of  power  or 
the  eccentricities  of  popular  whim.  If  you  would  not,  that  these 
sad  effects  disclose  themselves  in  the  man,  deal  fairly  by  the  boy. 
Suggest  to  him  no  false  motive,  let  there  be  no  misrepresentation  of 
the  purposes,  no  exaggeration  of  the  advantages  of  education :  let 
him  be  told  all  the  good  that  knowledge  rightly  used  will  accomplish 
for  him ;  that  by  enlarging  his  mind  and  extending  his  views,  it  will 
increase  his  capacities  for  happiness,  and  multiply  to  him  the  sources 
of  innocent  enjoyment ;  that  education,  though  it  be  auxiliary  to  the 
acquisition  of  power  and  fame,  is  not  proposed  as  a  certain  means 
of  becoming  powerful  and  distinguished,  but  that  habits  of  industry, 
correct  principles,  and  upright  conduct,  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
in  after  life,  by  usefulness,  respectability,  and  happiness.' 

Prof.  Anderson,  an  officer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  appointed  by  tlie  Institute  to  deliver  a  lecture  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  '  Exciting  Emulation  in  Schools,  by  the  use  of  rewards 
and  punishments.'  After  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hill,  with 
which  he  does  not  agree  entirely,  as  applied  to  the  male  sex-^  he 
reverts  to  its  effect  on  females,  as  being  after  all  the  most  itnpor- 
tant,  because  their  influence  over  their  sons  is  such  that  ^  no  sub- 
sequent neglect  or  culture  can  destroy  it ; '  because  — '  if  we  wish 
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to  have  Gracchi,  we  must  first  look  for  Cornelias.*  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  exhibit  the  effects  of  exciting  emulation  which  he  has 
observed  in  female  schools. 

*  For  what,  then,  let  us  now  inquire,  is  the  gentle  being  destined, 
whose  untainted  and  flexible  mind  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
elementary  discipline  ?  What  is  the  station  she  is  to  occupy  in  after 
life  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  obligations  she  will  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge ?  What  the  trials  and  hindrances  with  which  her  path  wili 
be  beset?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Her  station  is  that  of  an  aid,  a 
counsellor  —  a  subordinate  —  her  peculiar  obligations  all  spring  oat 
of  her  relation  to  man  as  her  guide  and  governor  —  her  trials  and 
hindrances  for  the  most  part  may  be  traced  to  that  natural  corraption 
of  the  heart,  which  she  partakes  with  the  rest  of  her  species,  and 
whichever  prompts  her  to  deny  and  resist  the  great  end  of  her  being. 
In  that  exquisite  picture  of  female  loveliness,  for  which,  as  an  almost 
perfect  model,  the  sex  owes  eternal  gratitude  to  the  poet  Milton,  Eve 
is  made  to  address  her  husband  in  these  beautiful  words,  expressive 
at  once  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  her  own  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  the  subordinate  lot  to  which  she  was  created : 

*'  My  Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bid^st 
Unargued  1  obey  —  so  God  ordains — 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine ;  to  know  no  more, 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise.** 

And  what  is  the  discipline  by  which  we  seek  to  prepare  this  gen- 
tle being  for  the  love-inspiring  offices  of  her  station?  What  system 
of  culture  do  we  apply  to  those  affections  which  are  to  soothe,  bj 
submission  and  forbearance,  the  stern  austerity  of  the  companion  of 
her  pilgrimage  ?  How  do  we  train  woman  for  that  relation  to  man, 
in  which,  like  the  ivy  that  embraces  and  embellishes  the  oak,  she  at 
once  receives  support  and  imparts  beauty  ?  Why,  the  answer  is 
'  ready.  We  prepare  her  for  her  gentle  offices  of  love,  by  bringing 
'  her  into  fierce  conflict  with  the  companions  of  her  education  —  by 
teaching  her  to  '*  hate  that  excellence  she  cannot  reach."  We  culti- 
vate her  submissive  and  forbearing  spirit,  by  teaching  her  to  exult  in 
the  pain  and  disappointment  of  those  whom  the  natural  impulses  of 
childhood  would  otherwise  prompt  her  to  love.  We  mould  her  for 
that  relation  to  man  in  which  she  derives  support  and  imparts  plea- 
sure, by  stimulating  her  easily  excited  passions  in  the  contests  for 
superiority  over  her  fellows  —  by  making  it  one  condition  of  her  ex- 
altation, that  her  companion  should  be  degraded — of  her  pleasure, 
that  her  rival  should  be  mortified  —  for  the  same  end  is  attained, 
whether  the  successful  competitor  excels  by  the  vigorous  and  well 
regulated  efforts  of  her  own  mind,  or  in  consequence  of  the  feeble- 
ness or  indolence  of  her  antagonist ;  and  as  the  passions  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  such  motives  belong  to  a  mortal,  and  are  tainted 
with  the  universal  degradation  of  our  nature,  we  need  not  hope  they 
will  escape  those  agitating  impulses  which 
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**  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm ;  whence  deeply  rankling  grows 
The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern, 
Cold  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good ; 
Then  dark  disgust  and  hatred  "  — 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  trace  the  progress  of  one  of  these  beings,  on 
whose  proper  culture  the  happiness  of  man  so  largely  depends^ 
through  the  successive  positions  in  which  she  is  prepared  for,  and 
fulfils,  the  destinies  of  her  sex  —  let  us  watch  the  effects  of  associa- 
tions and  habits  on  her  susceptible  mind,  in  the  counteraction  of  the 
gentle  dictates  of  her  nature,  and  in  the  formation  of  masculine 
principles  of  action  ;  and  then,  when  education  has  thus  unfeminized 
her,  let  us  attend  her  to  the  theatre  of  her  peculiar  responsibilities. 
We  see  her  placed  in  close  collision  with  the  companions  of  her 
childhood  —  we  hear  her  called  upon  to  press  forward  for  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  contest  in  which  all  are  engaged  —  we  see  the 
workings  of  excited  passion  in  the  kindled  eye,  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  eager  step  —  we  discover,  with  concern,  her  selfish  and  exclusive 
devotion  to  her  own  advancement ;  for,  whatever  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  the  girl  may  prompt  her  to  feel  for  others,  the  unnatural, 
but  easily  acquired,  feelings  of  the  candidate  for  distinction  teach  her 
to  suppress.  A  competitor  in  the  race  falls  —  does  the  sympathizing 
girl  hasten  to  the  aid  of  her  unfortunate  rival,  and,  thoughtless  for  a 
while  of  herself,  lend  all  her  generous  cares  to  the  restoration  of  her 
friend  ?  Oh,  no !  this  is  no  part  of  the  system.  She  is  taught  to 
exult  that  one  obstacle  to  her  success  has  been  removed,  and  that,  if 
she  extends  assistance,  she  may  convert  a  disgraced  into  a  trium- 
phant rival —  she  denies  the  gentle  promptings  of  her  sex,  and  pass- 
ing on,  urges  her  strength  against  some  new  and  envied  rival. 

'  When  the  gentle  girl,  with  all  the  affectionate  impulses  of  her  na- 
ture, and  the  yielding  graces  of  her  sex,  has  been  thus  converted, 
by  the  operation  of  the  stern  system  we  are  contemplating,  into  the 
jealous  and  aspiring  woman,  we  will  attend  her  upon  her  further 
progress  into  life,  and  sec  with  what  feelings  she  assumes,  and  with 
what  fidelity  she  is  prepared  to  fill,  her  appointed  station  in  the 
world.  She  is  not  fitted  for  submission,  by  a  discipline  which  has 
taught  her  to  regard  a  station  of  inferiority  as  one  of  disgrace.  That 
distinguishing  virtue  of  the  woman  —  I  mean  gentleness  —  which 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  fiower,  alone  gives  any  value  to  beauty,  is  ^ 
greatly  impaired,  if  not  destroyed  ;  for  the  opposite  feeling  of  fierce 
contentious  emulation  has  usurped  its  place  and  withered  its  affec- 
tionate impulses.  She  is  not  even  fitted  for  the  forbearance  and  con- 
cession demanded  of  her  in  every  relation  of  life ;  for  she  has  been 
tanght  resolutely  to  seek,  and  boldly  to  maintain,  pre-eminence  over 
all  around  her.  If  the  excellence  ^of  another  affects  her  susceptible 
mind  with  admiration,  that  virtuoud  feeling  is  polluted  by  an  admix- 
ture of  the  most  selfish  regrets ;  and  the  disgrace  and  failure  of 
another  do  not  always  fill  with  tears  those  eyes  which  have  so  often 
kindled  with  exultation  at  the  ill  success  of  her  fellows.    I  will  not 
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be  understood,  I  hope,  Mr  President,  as  meaning  every  woman  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  this  improper  system  becomes  the  unamla- 
ble  being  I  have  described  ;  or  that  even  where  its  evil  effects  are 
discovered  in  the  vitiated  impulses  of  the  female  mind,  there  does 
not  remain  much  to  redeem  the  ravages  which  a  vicious  culture  has 
made.  The  rose  does  not  lose  its  fragrance,  though  its  delicate 
leaves  be  torn  and  polluted  by  the  storm  ;  yet  who  does  not  regret 
that  a  flower  so  sweet  should  have  had  its  beauty  so  marred. 

As  a  substitute  for  a  system  which  is  thus  unsuited  to  the  female 
character  and  station,  Prof.  Anderson  proposes  the  establishment 
of  fixed  points  of  excellence,  easily  settled,  to  which  all  may  at- 
tain, and  in  which  all  may  at  once  enjoy  the  first  place  without  the 
feeling  of  personal  triumph  or  degradation.  He  states  from  bis 
own  observation,  that  this  system  is  entirely  efficacious,  in  leading 
to  the  utmost  exertion  and  the  highest  attainments  which  pupils 
are  capable,  and  thus  producing  on  a  whole  school,  that  effect 
which  emulation  only  produces  in  the  favored  few,  while  it  ban- 
ishes '  animosities,  ciivyings  and  jealousies,'  and  cherishes  *  the  be- 
nevolent and  social  affections  of  those  who  are  trained  under  it.' 
What  blessing  would   be  greater  in  a  school  of  the  other  sex  } 


[For  the  Annalf  of  Education.] 

SURE    AND    INTRINSIC    REWARDS     OF    STUDY. 

COMMON    SCHOOLS    AND    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

KO.  V. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  any  extensive  improvement  of  common 
schools  and  common  education  on  the  promise  of  extravagant 
rewards.  My  friend  Thomas  had  the  right  of  the  matter  in  my 
last  number.  The  rewards  of  mental  and  moral  industry  must  be 
attainable  by  all,  or  our  urgency  is  a  farce  :  and  the  public  is  justly 
neglectful  of  a  course,  which,  if  pursued,  would  yield  them  only 
their  labor  for  their  pains.  All  our  urgency  will  prove  in  vain, 
unless  we  can  fix  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  sure  and  intrinsic 
rewards. 

True,  there  are  instances  of  young  persons  who  began  life  with 
only  common  advantages,  and  occupied  in  daily  labor  for  their 
maintenance,  who,  in  consequence  of  getting  hold  of  the  principles 
of  self-improvement,  and  taking  constant  pains,  have  gained  not 
only  knowledge  and  skill,  but  have  risen  to  conspicuous  rank,  and 
attained  the  highest  fortune  and  fame.  You  will  find  such  exam- 
ples in  *  the  Biography  of  self-taught  Men,'  and  in  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  *  The 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  DiflSculties.'  Thus  Franklin  im- 
proved himself,  while  he  learned  and  practised  the  trade  of  a 
printer,  and  was  so  prosperous  as  well  as  diligent  that  he  attained 
great  wealth,  the  highest  fame  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  highest 
places  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  country.  Sherman  was  a  shoema- 
ker—  studious  and  self-improving;  and  being  prosperous  as  well 
as  diligent,  he  became  an  accomplished  lawyer,  judge  and  politi- 
cian. Lee,  too,  now  living,  was  a  few  years  ago  a  working 
carpenter,  with  as  little  spare  time  and  as  little  opportunity  as  any 
laborer;  but  he  so  improved  himself,  and  so  prospered,  that  he  is 
now  the  far-famed  and  well-endowed  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  English  University  of  Cambridge.  Parkes,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  business  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  muriatic  acid,  for  which 
his  previous  studies  had  prepared  him;  and  by  his  business,  and 
his  books  on  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  acquired  rapidly  great 
wealth  and  reputation. 

Such  examples,  however,  are  few,  and  do  but  show  what  high 
rewards  may  possibly  be  attained  by  just  principles  and  constant 
pains.  Is  it  not,  then,  mere  mockery  to  make  this  bare  possibility 
the  grand  motive  by  which  we  are  to  urge  on  the  improvement 
of  common  schools  and  common  education  ?  Can  we  persuade 
the  parents,  can  we  persuade  the  children,  by  the  futile  possi- 
bility? None  but  the  vain-hearted,  whose  improvement  will  be  a 
useless  pedantry,  will  listen  to  us.  While  we  think  we  are  stim- 
ulating them  with  the  highest  conceivable  motive,  they  will  remain 
in  torpid  indifference,  moved  only  to  the  useful  knowledge  —  *  to 
read,  write  and  cypher  ! '  leaving  us  to  mourn  over  our  inability 
to  move  them  by  a  dream.  And  would  it  be  other  than  a  dream, 
if  we  could  set  the  whole  district,  or  the  whole  town,  or  the 
whole  people,  upon  the  track  of  Franklin,  or  Sherman,  or  Lee,  or 
Parkes  ?  They  might  dream  of  high  places,  but  would  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  obtain  ihem  ;  or,  failing  to  gain  them,  would 
they  long  persevere  in  search  of  such  improbable  rewards  ?  The 
printer,  alas !  would  soon  find  himself  toiling  at  the  case  or  the 
press f  instead  of  becomino;  the  far-famed  philosopher  and  ambas- 
sador to  foreign  courts.  The  shoemaker  would  find  himself  tied 
to  his  last,  and  the  carpenter  would  be  left  toiling  on  the  roof, 
and  not  on  the  bench  of  the  judge  or  in  the  chair  of  the  Professor. 
Nay,  the  very  examples  referred  to  would  never  have  persevered 
to  their  full  and  final  success,  except  in  view  of  sure  and  certain 
rewards. 

But  have  we  nothing  but  dreams  wherewith  to  stimulate  the 
community,  and  the  whole  community  i  Are  we  left  to  the  idlest 
ikncies  as  the  motives  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  ?     Has 
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not  the  improvement  of  the  mind  an  intrinsic  and  real  value,  for 
the  common  places  of  society?  Does  it  not  promise  rewards 
which  any  man  may  be  sure  of  attaining,  in  the  full  proportion  of 
his  power  and  pains  ?  i  have  no  objection  to  saying  to  my  reader, 
*  If  you  will  be  as  diligent,  you  may  be  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin  f 
yet  in  all  honesty,  without  any  intention  to  discourage  him,  I  must 
say,  it  is  oj  all  things  the  most  unlikely.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  you  will,  with  all  your  industry,  remain  in  some  common 
station,  perchance  where  you  are  unnoticed  and  unknown,  fifty 
miles  from  home.  What  then  ?  Have  I  struck  a  death-blow  to 
your  improvement?  By  no  means;  fori  can  still  promise  you, 
singly  and  severally,  and  to  a  full  million  of  you  too,  if  you 
will,  magnificent  rewards.  Listen,  then;  You  will  at  every  stage 
of  progress  be  wiser  than  you  were — better  fitted  for  every  duty 
of  life  —  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  advantage,  and  to  turn 
every  disadvantage  to  the  greatest  profit  —  to  be  useful  and  happy 
in  your  day  and  generation.  I  will  not  mock  you  by  the  ofier  of 
rewards  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  gain  ;  but  I  will  encour- 
age you  by  the  assurance  of  those  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
need  to  miss.  The  true  use  of  such  remarkable  examples  as  have 
been  made  conspicuous  by  their  extraordinary  success,  is  to  imitate 
their  earnestness  and  their  pains  in  view  of  sure  and  intrinsic 
blessings.  It  is  a  farce  to  offer  to  the  reader  the  fame  or  the 
fortunes  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  but  I  can  say,  imitate  his  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  and  you  will  be  wiser  than  you  were.  This  is 
virgin  gold.     Are  you  not  willing  to  dig  for  it  ? 

If  the  promise  of  extraordinary  rewards  is  a  deception  palmed 
upon  the  male  community,  such  is  the  condition  of  the  female 
portion  that  we  cannot  even  encourage  them  to  dream  themselves 
into  a  partnership  with  these  high  aspirings.  High  stations,  posts 
of  honor  and  profit  in  great  numbers,  are  open  to  men,  and  any 
man  who  will  qualify  himself  may  possibly  rise  to  them  ;  may  pos^ 

sibly,  qualified  or  not.     But  women  ! do  what  they  will  — 

their  families  —  their  homes  —  are  their  highest  posts  of  honor 
and  profit.  Grow  wiser  and  wiser  as  they  may,  their  wisdom  may 
be  known  to  scarce  a  thousand  people  in  the  wide  world.  A  stu- 
dious father  may  rise  in  proportion  to  his  growing  attainments ;  and 
his  son  become  renowned  beyond  all  the  experience  and  hopes  of 
the  family  which  gave  him  birth.  But  a  studious  mother,  after 
she  has  doubled  and  again  doubled  her  acquisitions,  and  again 
doubled  them,  must  hold  her  private  station  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. But  without  reward  ?  Nay  —  As  she  learns,  she  feels 
that  *  a  mother  can  never  know  enough*  —  nor  hold  her  mind  too 
well  trained,  too  alert,  in  that  high  ofiBce  to  which  nature  has 
appointed  ber  —  in  that  little  kingdom  of  which  God  has  made 
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her  queen.  And  the  sister,  too,  like  a  minister  of  state,  aiding  in 
the  high  employment  of  preparing  minds  for  life  and  for  immor- 
tality, in  laying  the  foundation  for  families  for  many  generations  — 
the  sister,  as  she  grows  to  womanhood,  occupied  in  these  high 
employments,  feels,  as  she  improves  herself,  that  she  can  never 
know  enough  for  her  station,  as  a  ministering  spirit  in  the  family 
that  gave  her  birth,  or  to  which  she  may  be  called,  as  the  queen 
of  a  future  kingdom  of  her  own.  Is  there  a  better  reward  of  self- 
improvement  than  is  gained  by  a  studious  mother,  who  becomes 
more  and  more  qualified  for  the  education  of  her  children  ?  Is 
there  a  goodlier  sight  than  such  a  mother,  qualified  to  interest  as 
well  as  instruct  her  children  —  surrounded  by  sons  and  daughters, 
growing  with  her  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  daily  rising  up  to 
call  her  blessed  ? 

A  regard  to  the  intrinsic  and  sure  rewards  of  knowledge,  is 
fitted  not  only  to  stimulate  the  people,  but  it  affords  the  best 
assurance  that  the  people,  in  their  efifbrts  at  improvement,  will  not 
*  make  fools  of  themselves,'  against  the  pedantry  of  a  '  little 
learning  ;  against  the  vainhearledness,  and  out  of  place  displays  of 
smatterers  in  knowledge.  No  doubt  the  ancient  and  modern 
poet  had  some  occasion  for  their  reproach  :  — 

'  Ne  sutor  ultra  crcpidam.' 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.' 

True  enough,  they  are  ill  employed  who  are  studious  to  no  good 
purpose  —  who  study  only  to  feed  their  vanity,  or  to  prate  and 
act  out  of  time  and  out  of  place  —  who  study  only  to  be  and  to 
appear  to  be  '  great  men.'  Such  learners  were  indeed  better  un- 
learned. Such  shoemakers  had  better  limit  their  science  to  their 
lasts^  But,  whoever  will  learn  for  use,  will  find  enough  to  learn 
ID  his  own  proper  sphere ;  and,  rightly  learning  what  is  useful 
there,  will  become  qualified  for  every  advance  which  Providence 
may  see  fit  to  give  him  in  his  path  of  life. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  how  admirably  the  great  principle  of 
popular  improvement  —  a  regard  to  intrinsic  value  —  is  cherished 
by  our  holy  religion.  The  folly  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  been 
manifest  in  their  regard  to  the  gloss  and  the  glare,  rather  than  the 
substance  —  to  the  improbable,  rather  than  the  certain.  No  won- 
der that  the  mass  have  been  torpid  —  save  here  and  there  one, 
roused  only  to  vainheartedness  and  pedantry.  No  wonder  that 
when  knowledge  has  been  commended  to  the  multitude  only  by 
its  unattainable  or  most  improbable  rewards,  that  the  mass  have 
sought  it  not.  Christianity  addresses  men  on  a  better  principle, 
and  invites  them  to  knowledge  as  useful  and  agreeable  for  all  coq- 
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ditions  and  stations  in  life ;  cherishes  contentment  with  any  loty 
however  obscure,  and  demands  the  best  use  of  our  faculties  for 
the  right  periormance  of  the  duties  and  full  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings,  as  well  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  stations  in  life. 
Ambition  of  high  places  may  stimulate  here  and  there  an  individ- 
ual, before  whom  the  path  of  wealth  or  fame  seems  to  open  as 
they  proceed ;  but  it  can  never  urge  on  the  mass  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  Christianity,  reason,  common  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  exalt  the  rewards  which  are  sure  and  certain,  and  call 
the  whole  people  to  earn  and  enjoy  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  number  on  'common  schools  and 
common  education,'   without  casting  a  glance  at    Colleges  and 
professional  education.     Alas !    are    not  our  learned    Professors 
sadly  unlearned,  for  the  lack  of  the  very  principle  urged  in  this 
article  ?     Are  not  the  learned  professions,  as  a  mass,  in  a  state  of 
degradation  from  the  absence  of  this  principle  ?    And  by  it,  might 
they  not  be  exalted  to  an  influence  and  usefulness  far  surpassing 
all  that  is  at  present  known  ?    The  thousands  of  ministers,  law- 
yers, physicians  —  can    each   of  them  occupy  high    stations  or 
have  extensive  fame  ?     What  then  !     Shall  they  merely  jog  on, 
satisfied  with  the   most  moderate  without  growing  attainments? 
Such  is,  indeed   how  commonly,  the  case  —  the  man  of  forty  or 
fifty  scarce  exceeding,  nay,  scarce  equalling,    his  former  self  at 
twenlyfive  or  thirty.     Christianity,  reason,  common  sense,  might 
they  have  scope,  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  professional  life, 
and  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  which  the  learned  professions 
could,  on  just  principles,  be  prepared  so  much  the  more  to  adorn 
and  bless.     Every  professional  station  is  occupied  with  duties  to 
which   the  highest   knowledge   and  most  improved  faculties  can 
never  be  equal  —  which  call  for  the  utmost  diligence  for  earnest 
and  growing  improvements.     The  most  obscure  physician  would, 
on  just  principles,  be  as  studious  and  self-improving  as  Boerhave 
or  Rush ;  the  most  obscure  lawyer  would  emulate  the  diligence 
of  Webster  or  Broue;ham ;    and  the  most  obscure  pastor  be  as 
devoted  a  student  as  Dwight  or  Chalmers.     The  principles  of  this 
number  —  the  principles  demanded  alike  by  common  sense  and 
Christianity  —  would  add  more  to  professional  endowment,  than  is 
now  ordinarily  given  by   'professional  education.'     Still,  as  they 
enter  upon  life,  the  mass  of  professional  men  would  find  themselves 
mingled  in  the  multitude,  unknown  to  fame,  and  without  promise 
of  high  places  or  great  honors;  nevertheless,  in  spheres  which 
give  scope  for  the  highest  mental  improvement  —  for  the  greatest 
knowledge  and  the  highest  faculties ;  and  at  every  step  prepared 
for  any  and  for  every  higher  place,  to  which  Providence  may  call 
them.     What  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  would  society  be 
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farnisbed  with,  if  the  rewards,  attainable  by  all,  were  commended 
and  welcomed  ?  With  what  liebts  would  the  whole  firmament  of 
society  be  lighted  up  ?  I  confess,  as  I  look  upon  the  history  of 
man  for  many  thousand  years,  I  see  no  ground  to  expect  this 
desideratum  of  professional  life,  or  of  common  life,  except  from 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  at  once  unfolding  and  applying  the 
principle  of  improvement,  except  by  its  giving  power  to  the  in- 
trinsic rewards. 

The  glance  which  we  have  given  at  higher  education  may^be 
the  more  easily  pardoned,  when  the  reader  is  reminded,  that  we 
have  actually  turned  our  eye  upon  a  *  third  estate,'  who,  of  course, 
are  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  '  common  schools  and  common 
education.'  1  will  not  now  refer  to  the  direct  aids  which,  over 
the  whole  land,  professional  men  can  render  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar improvement :  I  refer  only  to  the  influence  they  would  certainly 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  diligence  in  self-improvement,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  private  and  public  duties.  What  examples 
should  we  everywhere  have,  and  what  means  of  improvement 
would  be  everywhere  afibrded  !  This  exclamation  may  be  made 
especially  in  view  of  the  Ministry,  whose  intimate  connection 
would  make  ,their  example  universally  known,  and  whose  lips, 
both  in  public  and  private,  would  drop  as  the  rain  and  distil  as 
the  dew,  in  imitation  of  that  rich  and  various  book  which  is  the 
guide  of  their  instructions.  How  different  would  such  teachers 
be,  from  those  unimproving  men  who  occupy  life  in  repeating  the 
mere  common  places  of  their  profession,  in  every  place,  to 
every  man  and  every  year  alike  —  and  in  the  unthinking  routine 
of  mere  professional  engagements.  And  how  much  less  of  words 
and  more  of  wisdom  should  we  have  in  our  legislative  assemblies, 
and  in  the  laws  and  institutions  to  which  they  give  rise,  if  every 
man,  who  is  professionally  devoted,  and  in  conscience  and  in  law 
consecrated,  as  the  guardian  of  public  morals  and  private  rights, 
were  continually  pressing  forward  to  higher  attainments  and  wider 
views  in  his  boundless  field,  and  seeking  to  advance  the  science 
of  human  government  itself?  ffho  would  then  '  despair  of  the 
Republic  ? ' 


[For  the  Annali  of  Educatloot] 
LIBRARY    FOR    THE    POOR. 


A  VERT  intelligent  and  benevolent  gentleman  in  a  remote  part  of 
Ikigland  being  in  a  certain  place  one  evening,  inquired  if  there  was 
any  public  library  in  the  town.   He  learned  that  there  were  two^otA 
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of  such  extent  that  the  entrance  money  was  five  pounds,  and  the 
annual  payment  fourteen  shillings.  The  other  was  called  *  the 
Tradesman's  Library ;'  the  entrance  to  which  was  one  pound,  and 
the  yearly  payment  ybiir  shillings.  The  first  was  wholly  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  poor ;  and  the  other  would,  by  no  means,  reach 
all.  '  It  will  not  supply  the  young,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  must  try 
another,  to  excite  the  desire  of  knowledge  among  the  young  and 
poor.' 

With  the  aid  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  his  lady,  and  a  few 
other  influential  individuals,  a  subscription  of  twenty  pounds  was 
soon  got  up,  and  the  donors  held  a  meeting.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  allow  people  to  read  the  books  gratuitously  ;  but  it  was  at 
length  wisely  decided  to  cherish  the  natural  desire  of  independence 
in  the  poorest  and  youngest,  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  penny 
monthly.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  volumes  should  be  small, 
that  they  might  be  the  oftener  returned.  About  one  hundred 
volumes  were  procured. 

The  second  week  after  the  commencement  there  were  above 
one  hundred  applicants,  of  whom  about  thirty  were  poor  laborers, 
or  solitary  females,  and  a  larger  number  were  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Many  of  them  had  not  read  two  hours  in  succession  for 
many  years  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  they 
were  allowed,  at  their  own  request,  to  pay  for  six  months  at  once, 
instead  of  a  penny  monthly. 

Among  many  similar  proofs  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  library 
was  the  following,  related  by  a  member. 

*  Had  I  paid  you  a  shilling  a  week,  instead  of  a  monthly  penny,  my- 
self and  family  would  have  been  gainers.  During  the  winter  months, 
I,  and  those  like  me,  got  home  and  took  dinner  between  four  and  five 
o'clock.  Then  an  ill-ordered  house  and  a  noisy  family,  induced 
us  to  go  out.  If  the  weather  was  favorable,  we  stood  to  talk  and 
spend  an  hour  at  the  Cross ;  if  otherwise,  we  went  into  a  smithy 
for  shelter,  and  often  to  the  public  house,  and  though  I  am  not 
given  to  drink,  yet  we  had  to  spend  a  little  when  there  ;  and  even 
a  little  frequently  occurring  is  felt  by  a  poor  man.  When  I  took 
home  my  first  book  from  the  library,  I  was  asked  to  read  aloud, 
but  objected  because  of  the  noisy  children.  After  some  time  the 
younger  were  put  to  sleep,  and  1  began  to  read.  Next  morning, 
and  every  evening  after,  my  house  was  clear  and  in  order,  the  fire- 
side trimmed,  my  meal  waiting,  the  children  in  bed,  or  allowed  to 
sit  up  on  condition  of  listening  as  quietly  as  their  attentive  mother. 
The  book  we  obtained  from  the  library  was  Goldsmith's  Animated 
Nature,  and  it  has  been  highly  interesting  to  us.  And,  Sir,  apart 
from  all  we  have  learned  by  reading,  to  find  week  after  week  my 
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own  house  the  most  comfortable,  and  my  own  family  the  happiest 
I  ever  saw,  shows  me  that  a  poor  roan  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
may  be  as  happy  as  the  richest  and  most  noble.' 


ON    THE   POLICY    OF   ELEVATING   THESTANDARD   OF 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO   THE    AMERICAN   LYCEUM,   MAT;   1834. 

The  importance  of  Education  seems  now  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  has  become  the  favorite  subject,  of  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  minds.  It  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  spirit 
of  our  vigorous  and  advancing  nation.  It  is  happily  defined  by 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  living  writers,  —  as  the  *  mind  oj 
the  present  age,  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  next.^  It  will  be 
readily  perceived  how  far  this  machine  surpasses  the  boasted  lever 
of  Archimedes,  —  since  it  undertakes  not  simply  the  movement  of 
a  mass  of  matter,  the  lifting  of  a  dead  planet  from  its  place, 
that  it  might  fall,  perchance,  into  the  sun  and  be  annihilated,  — 
but  the  elevation  of  that  part  of  man  whose  power  is  boundless,  — 
and  whose  progress  is  eternal,  —  the  raising  of  a  race,  *  made  but 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,'  to  a  more  entire  assimilation  with 
superior  natures. 

In  the  benefits  of  an  improved  system  of  Education  ;  the  female 
sex  are  now  permitted  liberally  to  participate.  The  doors  of  the 
temple  of  knowledge,  so  long  barred  against  them,  have  been 
thrown  open.  They  are  invited  to  advance  beyond  its  threshold. 
The  Moslem  interdict  that  guarded  its  hidden  recesses  is  removed. 
The  darkness  of  a  long  reign  of  barbarism,  and  the  illusions  of  an 
age  of  chivalry,  alike  vanish,  —  and  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  like 
the  shades  of  Eden,  gladly  welcome  a  new  guest. 

While  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  this  great  and  free  nation  is 
eminently  due  from  the  feebler  sex,  they  have  siill  a  boon  to 
request.  They  ask  it  as  those  already  deeply  indebted,  yet  con- 
scious of  ability  to  make  a  more  ample  gift  profitable  to  the  giver 
as  well  as  to  the  receiver.  It  seems  desirable  that  their  education 
should  combine  more  of  thoroughness  and  solidity,  that  it  should 
be  expanded  over  a  wider  space  of  time,  and  that  the  depth  of 
its  foundation  should  bear  better  proportion  to  the  height  and  ele- 
gance of  its  superstructure.  Their  training  ought  not  to  be  for 
display  and  admiration,  —  to  sparkle  amid  the  froth  and  foam  of 
life,  and  to  become  enervated  by  that  indolence  and  luxury,  which 
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are  subversive  of  the  health  and  even  the  existence  of  a  republic. 
They  should  be  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of  knowledge,  and  of 
goodness.  However  high  their  station,  thi&  office  is  no  derogation 
from  its  dignity,  —  and  its  duties  should  commence  whenever  they 
find  themselves  in  contact  with  those  who  need  instruction.  The 
adoption  of  the  motto,  that  to  teach  is  their  province,  will  inspire 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge,  and  perseverance  la 
the  beautiful  mechanism  of  pure  example. 

It  is  requisite  that  they  who  have,  in  reality,  the  moulding  oj 
the  whole  mass  of  mind,  in  its  first  formation,  should  be  profoundly 
acquninted  with  the  structure  and  capacitiesof  that  mind  ;  that  they 
who  nurture  the  young  citizens  of  a  prosperous  republic,  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  them,  from  the  broad  annals  of  History, 
the  blessings  which  they  inherit,  and  the  wisdom  of  preserving 
them,  the  value  of  just  laws,  and  the  duly  of  obeying  them.  It 
is  indispensable  that  they  on  whose  bosom  the  infant  heart  is  laid, 
like  a  germ  in  the  quickening  breast  of  spring,  should  be  vigilant 
to  watch  its  first  imfoldings,  and  to  direct  its  earliest  tendrils  where 
to  twine.  It  is  unspeakably  important,  that  they  who  are  commis- 
sioned to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should  know  how  to  feed  it 
with  pure  oil ;  that  they  to  whose  hand  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of 
a  being  never  to  die,  should  be  able  to  perform  the  work,  and  earn 
the  wages  of  heaven. 

Assuming  the  position  i\mt  females  are  by  nature  d^isignated  as 
teachers,  and  that  the  mind  in  its  most  plastic  stale  is  their  pupil, 
it  becomes  a  serious  inquiry,  tvhat  they  will  be  likely  to  teach. 
They  will,  of  course,  impart  what  they  best  understand,  and  what 
they  most  value.  They  will  impress  their  own  peculiar  lineaments 
upon  the  next  generation.  If  vanity  and  folly  are  their  predomi- 
nant features,  posterity  must  bear  the  likeness.  If  utility  and 
wisdom  are  the  objects  of  their  choice,  society  will  reap  the  bene- 
fit. This  influence  is  most  palpably  operative  in  a  government  like 
our  own.  Here  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  every  individual 
possesses  a  heightened  relative  value.  The  secret  springs  of  its 
harmony  may  be  touched  by  those  whose  birth-place  was  in  ob- 
scurity.    Its  safety  is  interwoven  with  the  welfare  of  all  its  subjects. 

If  the  character  of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  schools  is 
committed,  has  been  deemed  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  law- 
givers, is  not  her  education  of  consequence,  who  begins  her  labor 
before  any  other  instructor,  who  pre-occupies  the  unwritten  .page 
of  being,  who  produces  impressions  which  nothing  on  earth  cjia 
efface,  and  stamps  on  the  cradle  what  will  exist  beyond  the  grave, 
and  be  legible  in  eternity } 

The  ancient  republics  overlooked  the  worth  of  that  half  of  the 
human  race,  which  bore  the  mark  of  physical  infirnaity.     Greece, 
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so  exquisitely  susceptible  to  the  principle  of  beauty,  so  skilled  in 
wielding  all  the  elements  of  grace,  failed  to  appreciate  the  latent 
excellence  of  woman.  If,  in  the  brief  season  of  youth  and  bloom, 
she  was  fain  to  admire  her  as  the  acanthus-leaf  of  her  own  Co- 
rinthian capital,  she  did  not  discover,  that  like  that  very  column,  she 
might  have  added  stability  to  the  teinple  of  freedom.  She  would 
not  believe,  that  her  virtues  might  have  aided  in  consolidating  the 
fabric  which  philosopl)^  embellished  and  luxury  overthrew. 

Rome,  notwithstanding  her  primeval  rudeness,  and  the  ferocity 
of  her  wolf-nurs'd  greatness,  seems  more  correctly,  than  polished 
Greece,  to  have  estimated  the  *  weaker  vessel.'  Here  and  there, 
upon  the  storm  driven  billows  of  her  history,  the  form  of  woman 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  still' stands 
forth  in  strong  relief,  amid  that  imagery,  over  which  time  has  no 
power.  Yet  where  the  brute  force  of  the  warrior  was  counted 
godlike,  the  feebler  sex  were  prized,  only  in  their  approximation 
to  the  energy  of  a  sterner  nature,  as  clay  was  held  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  the  feet  of  that  mysterious  image  which  troubled  the 
visions  of  the  Assyrian  king. 

To  some  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  the  first  dawn  of 
liberty  gave  a  light  which  Greece  and  Rome,  so  long  her  favored 
votaries,  never  beheld.  Even  in  the  birth  of  their  political 
existence,  they  discovered  that  the  sex  whose  strength  is  in  the 
heart,  might  exert  an  agency  in  modifying  national  character. 
New  Grenada  set  an  example  which  the  world  had  not  before  seen. 
Ere  the  convulsive  struggles  of  revolution  had  subsided,  she  un- 
bound the  cloistered  foot  of  woman,  and  urged  her  to  ascend  the 
heights  of  knowledge.  She  established  a  college  for  females,  and 
gave  its  superintendence  to  a  lady  of  talent  and  erudition.  We 
look  with  solicitude  toward  the  result  of  this  experiment.  We 
hope  that  our  sisters  of  the  *  cloud-crowned  Andes,'  may  be  en- 
abled to  secure  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education,  and  that 
from  their  abodes  of  domestic  privacy,  a  hallowed  influence  may 
go  forth,  which  shall  aid  in  reducing  a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements 
to  order,  and  symmetry,  and  permanent  repose. 

In  our  own  country,  man,  invested  by  his  Maker  with  the  'right 
to  reign,'  has  nobly  conceded  to  her,  who  was  for  ages  a  vassal, 
equality  of  intercourse,  participation  in  knowledge,  guardianship 
over  his  dearest  possessions,  and  his  fondest  hopes.  He  is  content 
to 'bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,'  that  she  may  dwell  in 
plenty,  and  at  ease.  Yet  from  the  very  felicity  of  her  lot,  dangers 
arise.  She  is  tempted  to  rest  in  superficial  attainments,  to  yield 
to  that  indolence  which  spreads  like  rust  over  the  intellect,  and  to 
merge  the  sense  of  her  own  responsibilites  in  the  slumber  of  a 
luxurious  life.    These  tendencies  should  be  neutralized  by  an  ed- 
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ucation  of  utility,  rather  than  of  ornament.  Sloth  and  luxury,  the 
subverters  of  republics,  should  be  banished  from  her  vocabulary. 
It  is  expedient  that  she  be  surrounded  in  youth  with  every  motive 
to  perscverinc;  industry,  and  severe  application  ;  and  that  in  maturity 
she  be  induced  to  consider  herself  an  ally  in  the  cares  of  life,  es- 
pecially in  the  holy  labor  of  rearing  the  immortal  mind.  While 
her  partner  stands  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  toiling  for  his 
sionny  portion  of  that  power  or  glory  from  which  it  is  her  privi- 
lege to  be  sheltered,  let  her  feel  that  to  her,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
domestic  splicre,  is  entrusted  the  culture  of  that  knowledge  and 
virtue,  which  are  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Happily  secluded  from 
lofty  legislation  and  bold  enterprise,  with  which  her  native  con- 
struction has  no  affinity,  she  is  still  accountable  to  the  government 
by  which  slie  is  protected,  for  the  character  of  those  who  shall 
hereafter  obtain  its  honors,  and  control  its  functions. 

Her  place  is  in  the  quiet  shade,  to  watch  the  little  fountain,  ere 
it  has  breathed  a  murmur.  But  the  fountain  will  break  forth  into 
a  stream,  and  the  swelling  rivulet  rush  toward  the  sea;  and  she, 
who  was  first  at  the  fountain  head  and  lingered  longest  near  the 
infant  streamlet,  mi;j;ht  best  guide  it  to  right  channels  ;  or,  if  its 
waters  (low  complaining  and  turbid,  could  truest  tell  what  had 
troubled  their  source. 

Let  the  age  which  has  so  freely  imparted  to  woman  the  treasures 
of  knowletlgt',  add  yet  to  its  bounty,  by  inciting  her  to  gather  them 
with  an  unremitting  and  tireless  hand,  and  by  expecting  of  her  the 
highest  excellence  of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  Demand  it  as 
a  debt.  —  Sunmion  her  to  abandon  inglorious  ease.  —  Arouse  her 
to  practise  and  to  enforce  those  virtues,  which  sustain  the  simplicity, 
and  promote  the  permanence  of  a  great  republic.  Make  her  an- 
swerable for  the  character  of  the  next  generation.  Give  her  this 
solemn  charge  in  the  presence  of  '  men  and  of  angels,*  —  gird  her 
for  its  fulfilment  with  the  whole  armor  of  education  and  piety,  and 
see  if  she  be  not  faithful  to  her  offspring,  to  her  country,  and  to 
her  God  !  L.  H.  S. 


EDUCATION     IN    MEXICO. 

ADDRESSED   TO  THE   AMERICAN    LYCEUM    BY  JUAN    RODRIGUEZ. 

Mexico,  March  20tb,  1833. 

In  comparing  the  situation  of  Mexico  with  what  it  was  at  the 
time  the  independence  of  the  country  was  first  proclaimed , 
its  bitterest  enemy  will  confess  it  has  made  great  advances  ia 
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knowledge.  It  owes  its  progress  solely  to  liberty,  for  from  a  fa- 
tality inseparable  from  political  vacillations,  government  pays  litde 
attention  to  so  interesting  a  subject.  To  the  scandal  of  philoso- 
phers, the  administration  which  has  just  been  deposed,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  capital  it  abolished  the  free  elementary 
schools,  opened  one,  in  which  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  appearing  on  the  theatre.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Repub- 
lic who  were  in  Europe,  in  1830,  were  commissioned  to  engage 
.comedians  -but  were  never  instructed  to  purchase  elementary 
books  which  were  so  necessary  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  stud- 
ies of  youth. 

An  intelligent  traveller  will  be  much  surprised  in  visiting  the 
colleges  of  Mexico,  in  the  19th  century.  The  Latin  grammar  is 
taught  in  the  same  way  it  was  eighty  years  ago  ;  and  though  in- 
deed, they  teach  them  to  construe  Cicero  and  Virgil,  they  do 
not  analyze  them  ;  and  the  beauties  of  these  justly  celebrated  authors 
are  undiscovered. 

The  authors  commonly  used  by  the  colleges  of  the  Republic  for 
teaching  Philosophy,  are  Alsieni,  Jaquier,  Guevara,  Para,  and  Ro- 
seli,  writers,  whose  day  is  passed.  The  same  course,  however,  is 
pursued  for  those  young  men  who  intend  to  study  theology,  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  bar,  and  those  who  are  to  practice  med- 
icine. The  physics  which  are  found  in  these  books,  are,  in  fact,  met- 
aphysics ;  truths,  which  are  no  longer  doubted,  are  in  them  con- 
tradicted ;  and  in  studying  them,  the  young  men  lose  the  lime 
which  might  be  spent  usefully  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

In  Ethics  months  are  lost,  examining  the  indifference  of  human 
actions,  and  questions  on  the  system  of  probabilities  of  theological 
casuists ;  while  they  neglect  the  principles  of  universal  morality 
which  ought  to  be  so  carefully  inculcated  on  young  men  in  their 
earliest  youth. 

The  Theology  which  is  learned  by  those  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  science,  is,  what  has  been  forged  by  ecclesiastics,  and 
disfigured  by  all  the  vices  with  which  the  learned  men  of  polished 
nations  have  painted  it.  Three  or  four  years  are  thus  employed, 
and  not  one  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Civil  Jurisprudence  is  taught  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
without  method  and  without  criticism.  The  masters  expound  doc- 
trines which  are  exploded  in  the  present  age,  in  place  of  those 
which  are  adopted  among  civilized  nations. 

The  study  of  the  canons  is  monstrous ;  it  is  pursued  without 
consecrating  a  single  day  to  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  it  appears 
that  they  do  not  even  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
church ;  but  only  to  support  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  and  the  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.    There  is  but  one  establishment  in  which  there 
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is  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
ogy, and  the  other  sciences.  Botany  is  taught  in  a  garden  attached 
to  the  federal  palace  ;  and  Medicine  in  the  university.  The  ar- 
rangement of  this,  is  worse  than  of  any  of  the  other  houses  for  ' 
study.  It  is,  however,  the  only  one  in  which  medical  lectures  have 
been  given.  The  professors  have  had  the  prudence  not  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  ancient  statutes,  and  they  disseminate  among 
their  scholars  the  more  modern  doctrines  of  medical  science. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  in  so  concise  a  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  obstacles  that  science  meets  with,  in  these  establish- 
ments intended  for  its  promotion,  the  Mexicans  have  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  have  made  great  progress  in  learning. 
There  is  scarcely  any  student  that  does  not  understand  French ;  and 
English  is  growing  in  the  esiimation  of  those  who  are  following  a 
literary  career.  We  have  learned  naturalists,  and  excellent  maps  of 
the  state  of  Mexico  have  just  been  finished  by  a  son  of  the  Re- 
public, D.  Ramon  de  Moral.  We  have  lawyers  well- instructed 
m  the  learned  works  of  Heineccius,  and  other  standard  authors. 
Among  our  physicians,  there  are  men  of  skill,  whose  reputation 
is  the  result  of  their  great  application.  Many  persons,  who  from 
their  age  might  be  expected  to  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, form  associations  for  the  promotion  of  belles-lettres,  legis- 
lation. Political  Economy,  Geography,  and  other  branches  of  equal 
utility. 

During  the  administration  of  Yturrigaray,  a  gazette  and  a  daily 
paper,  were  the  only  periodicals,  in  all  that  is  called  New  Spain. 
Now,  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  the  twenty  states  of  the  confed- 
eration, there  are  periodicals  and  printing-presses,  multiplying  daily. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  has  brought  before  the  people^  questions 
of  great  political  and  social  importance ;  and  if  in  Mexico,  as  in 
other  countries,  many  things  have  been  published  unworthy  the 
public  eye,  yet  many  dissertations  on  important  subjects  distin- 
guished by  their  learning  and  their  elegance  of  style  and  diction, 
have  also  appeared,  notwithstanding  that  in  none  of  the  colleges 
the  language  of  the  immortal  Saavedra  is  studied. 

There  are  few  schools  for  young  children,  and  still  fewer  that 
are  gratuitous.  The  most  noted  are  those  of  la  Filantropia^  and 
that  of  the  college  of  St  Gregorio ;  in  one  there  is  330,  and  in  the 
other  520  pupils.  In  the  former,  the  Lancasterian  plan  is  pursued, 
and  the  old  system  in  the  other ;  in  both  everything  necessary  for 
the  children  is  furnished.  The  first  receives  3000  pesos  from  the 
public  treasury  ;  the  other  is  supported  by  funds  given  by  D.  Juan 
Chavassia.  In  many  of  the  schools,  children  are  taugh(  branches, 
whicb^  twenty  years  ago,  even  among  civilized  nations  were  not 
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thought  of — French,  Geography,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Music. 
Their  physical  education  is  not  neglected,  the  gymnastic  exercises  are 
used ;  and  ease  of  manner  is  thought  essential  to  fit  them  for 
society.  The  girls  are  taught  all  that  is  suitable  for  their  sex,  for 
the  necessary  business  of  life,  and  to  make  them  appear  agreeable 
among  those  of  the  most  polished  education. 

There  are  not  so  many  children  in  the  free  schools  as  might  be 
admitted  ;  for  the  poverty  which  induces  the  Americans  to  educate 
them,  makes  the  Spaniard  put  them  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  do  anything.  If  the  slocks  become  secure,  public  wealth 
will  increase,  and  new  funds  will  be  invested  for  popular  education  ; 
for  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  are  well  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  disseminating  the  first  principles  of  learning.  The 
present  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  commissioners  to  all 
the  colleges  of  the  capital  to  ascertain  their  situation,  and  to  devise 
means  for  their  increase  and  improvement.  Such  plans  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  know  how  much  liberty  depends  on  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  Mexicans,  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles  they  have 
had  to  contend  with,  have  progressed  respectably  though  slowly, 
in  the  sciences.  In  a  few  years  legislators,  and  governors  will 
protect  the  cause  of  education  ;  the  establishments  dedicated  to  it 
will  be  reformed,  all  obstacles  will  be  removed,  and  our  youth, 
naturally  inclined  to  investigation,  will  be  crowned  with  the  laurel 
of  Minerva,  and  will  be  the  ornament  of  their  country. 

Juan  Rodriguez. 


[For  the  Annals  of  Education.] 
INDIVIDUAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  the  common  methods  of  instruction  is, 
not  to  call  into  exercise  the  various  faculties  of  body  and  mind, 
which  our  Creator  has  given  to  each  individual  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  All  that  is  done  is  to  communicate  to 
the  learners  verbal  descriptions  of  what  others  have  perceived,  and 
the  reflections  suggested  by  their  perceptions.  By  the  common 
methods  of  teaching,  our  children  are  not  led  to  observe,  but  mere- 
ly to  learn  what  observations  others  have  made.  They  are  not 
taught  to  think,  but  to  receive  passively  what  others  have  thought. 
They  are  not  required  to  weigh  evidence,  reason  and  decide  for 
tnemselves,  but  to  accept  the  reasonings  and  decisions  of  other 
minds.     What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  in  the  common  processes  of 
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education,  our  youth  are  not  led  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
bear  with  their  own  ears,  and  understand  with  their  own  under- 
standings, but  to  receive  without  question  the  reports  of  other 
men's  observations  and  reflections.  Mind,  consequently,  is  but  the 
repetition  of  mind.  All  the  knowledge,  that  is  possessed  by  man- 
kind, was  actually  acquired  by  a  very  few  of  the  race,  and  from 
them  has  been  received  and  repeated  by  the  many.  The  field  of 
truth  has  been  entered,  and  labored  in,  by  only  an  individual  here 
and  there.  Others  have  lived  upon  the  fruits  of  these  solitary  in- 
vestigations. And  yet  ev^ry  individual  is  probably  so  placed  that 
he  iniglit,  if  he  would,  survey  some  portion  of  the  field  of  truth 
under  peculiar  advantages.  If  all  were  habituated,  as  all  should 
be,  to  use  their  own  senses,  and  reflect  upon  their  own  perceptions, 
how  rapidly  would  the  bounds  of  science  extend  on  every  side ! 
Where  now  there  is  one,  there  would  be  thousands  of  accurate 
observers  of  the  works  of  creation,  the  ways  of  Providence  and 
the  manners  of  men.  Thousands  who  now  look  about  them  *  with 
brute  unconscious  gaze,'  would  then  be  making  observations  with 
an  intelligent  eye,  and  ascertaining  important  facts,  which  might 
lead  them  or  oliiers  to  invaluable  discoveries,  in  physical,  meta- 
physical and  moral  science. 

To  this  result,  I  repeat,  the  common  modes  of  instruction  do  not 
tend.  Our  youth  are  not  incited  to  seek  knowledge  for  dieraselves, 
but  merely  to  adopt  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  this  often  with 
implicit  faith,  which  is  enfeebling  to  the  mind.  Language,  the  lan- 
guage either  of  books,  or  of  oral  instruction,  is  the  means  by  which 
alone  ideas  are  suggested  to  them.  Their  ideas  thereforfe  are  ne- 
cessarily very  vague,  if  not  otherwise  inaccurate ;  for  language  is 
an  essentially  imperfect  medium  for  the  communication  of  truth. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  impart,  by  the  best  description  that 
was  ever  given,  the  same  complete  idea  which  is  given  to  the  mind 
when  the  thing  described  is  submitted  to  the  observation  of  the 
senses.  No  words,  however  well  adapted  and  w^ell  arranged,  are 
strictly  speaking,  the  truth;  they  can  be  no  more  than  the  represen 
lation,  which  some  one  may  give  of  his  idea  of  the  Uruth.  So  that 
in  the  common  methods  of  education,  our  children  are  not  nurtur- 
ed by  those  aliments,  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  provided  in 
rich  abundance  everywhere ;  but  by  such  [admixtures  of  intellect 
tual  food  as  human  ingenuity  has  prepared.  Thus  are  their  minds 
confined  in  their  range,  and  stinted  in  their  growth.  And  they  go 
through  life  under  the  sad  mistake  that  books  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  while,  the  volumes  of 
nature,  of  providence,  and  of  man,  lie  open,  unread  before  them. 
*  Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not  —  ears  have  they,  but  they 
liear  not,  neither  do  they  understand.^ 
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In  consequence,  little,  very  little  of  the  field  of  truth  has  yet 
been  explored.  Narrow  paths  are  seen  here  and  there ;  but  on 
either  side  dense  forests  stand,  which  the  eye  of  man  has  never 
penetrated.  I  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  guided  our  race  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  among 
men.  They  have  done  much,  and  deserve  our  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. But  their  achievements  lead  us  to  reflect  what  a  multi- 
tude of  minds  have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  dormant  or  inert.  If 
a  few  individuals  have  done  so  much,  what  might  not  soon  be  ac- 
complished, if  all  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ? 
I  am  aware  that  in  time  past,  it  was  the  bad  policy  or  the  pride  of 
the  few  learned,  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  the 
many.  They  wrapped  up  what  they  knew  more  than  others,  in  a 
garb  of  mystery ;  and  clothed  the  results  of  their  observations  and 
reflections  in  unintelligible  phrases,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
could  understand.  The  day  of  that  aristocracy  of  learning  is 
past.  In  New  England,  at  least,  it  is  recognised  as  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  all  to  seek  knowledge,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
power  and  opportunities.  Nevertheless,  even  we  persist  in  the  gen- 
eral use  of  methods  of  instruction,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  those  ages  when  the  true  method  of  seeking  knowledge  had 
not  been  pointed  out ;  and  when  the  many  were  penniued  to  learn, 
only  so  much  as  the  few  thought  proper  to  teach  them. 

I  cordially  grant,  tlwt  our  books  are  prepared  with  a  more  gen- 
erous aim,  aye,  with  the  express  intention  of  assisdng  the  many  in 
the  acquisition  of  truth.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  mis- 
take yet  to  be  corrected.  It  is  that  too  much  dependence  is 
placed  upon  books,  although  the  original  fountains  of  truth  are 
sending  out  their  streams  on  every  side.  Let  me  not  be  thought 
unfriendly  to  books.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  sliould  not  dare  to  re- 
strain the  multiplication  of  any  but  such  as  are  immoral.  Those, 
which  contain  the  records  of  discoveries,  that  have  been  made  in 
any  department  of  science,  are  of  course  invaluable.  And  those 
which  give  us  discussions  or  treatises  on  any  points  in  doubt  among 
the  learned,  may  be  of  gre^it  use  in  quickening  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  directing  its  aim.  But  books  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  as 
the  primary  sources  of  knowledge ;  and  our  youth  should  never  be 
suffered  to  trust  implicitly  to  them.  They  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  powers  —  first,  to  make  accurate  observatipns 
upon  men  and  things,  and  patiently  to  reflect  upon  whnt  they  have 
observed.  They  will  then  be  prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
recorded  results  of  inquiries  upon  the  same  subjects,  made  by  oth- 
ers, in  different  or  more  enlarged  fields  of  observation.  If  all 
were  thus  educated,  (as  all  might  be  who  are  educated  at  all)  to 
be  active  searchers  after  truth,  instead  of  passive  recipients  of  what 
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othnrs  have  found,  how  fast  and  how  far  might  human  acquisitions 
be  extended ! 

It  may  not  be  supposed,  that  with  the  help  of  the  most  careful 
direction  of  his  faculties,  every  boy  Would  become  a  Newton.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  each  one  would  become  an  adept  in  some 
branch  of  science  ;  and  all  would  then  be  active  agents  in  subdu- 
ing the  yet  unexplored  fields,  where  treasures  of  knowledge  are 
yet  to  be  found.  Whenever  I  behold  a  group  of  children,  1  know 
that  I  am  looking  upon  those,  who  possess  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection,  that  are  capable  of  efforts,  which,  alas  !  but  few  may 
ever  make  —  efforts  not  less  astonishing  than  those  which  have 
filled  the  passive  world  with  admiration.  There  may  be,  as  is 
now  generally  agreed,  original  differences  in  the  intellectual  capac- 
ities of  the  children  of  men.  Still  all  of  them,  who  are  not  idiots, 
possess  capacities,  which  few  exert  to  the  extent,  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  capacities  renders  obligatory. 

It  ought  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  education  to  do  for  every  in- 
dividual, what  has  been  left  in  almost  every  instance,  for  accident  to 
do,  that  is,  to  direct  his  faculties  to  those  objects,  in  creation,  prov- 
idence or  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  man,  which  will  give 
to  each  faculty  and  every  affection  their  appropriate  exercise. 
That  education  alone  can  be  considered  perfect  in  its  kind,  which 
aims  and  lends  to  develope  the  individual  being;  not  merely  to 
train  the  multitude  of  learners  to  think  alike,  and  speak  alike,  and 
move  alike  ;  which  leads  the  individual  to  exercise  fully  the  organs 
of  his  own  body  —  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  the  affections 
of  his  own  heart  —  that  is,  to  unfold  himself — to  become  what 
God  has  made  him  capable  of  being  —  to  avail  himself  of  his  own 
opportunities  for  observation  —  to  survey  the  physical  and  moral 
world  from  his  own  positions,  rightly  to  appreciate  the  relations, 
which  he  individually  sustains;  and  fulfil  well  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  himself.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  process,  which 
shall  tend  to  this  result,  must  be  instituted  with  reference  to  our 
whole  nature,  and  to  the  present  circumstances  of  our  being. 

Derby. 


[For  the  Ann&la  of  EdueaUon.] 
DISTINCT    ARTICULATION. 


A  DISTINCT  articulation  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  orthography 
are  two  qualifications,  which  are  too  seldom  found  in  any  degree  of 
perfection,  glaring  as  the  defect  may  appear.  Many  persons,  even 
in  reading,  not  to  speak  of  their  familiar  conversation,  mumble  and 
confuse  the  sound  of  their  words^  and  drop  letters  and  even  sylla- 
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bles  frequently ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  often  persons  of  a 
rank  in  society,  or  at  least  who  have  received  such  an  education, 
as  would  lead  us  to  expect  better  things  of  them.  I  have  even 
heard  an  address  to  the  Supreme  Being  completely  deprived  of 
its  effect  for  want  of  a  distinct  articulation,  which,  added  to  the  low 
tone  in  which  much  of  it  was  delivered,  rendered  it  in  a  great 
measure  inaudible. 

Now  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  natural  impediments  exist  in  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  and  all  other  obstructions  are  capable  of  being 
overcome.  Nay,  even  these  may  in  some  degree  be  ameliorated, 
by  effort  and  exertion.  The  truth  is,  this  acquisition  is  not  much 
thought  of,  and  its  importance  is  not  sufficiently  weighed.  A  per- 
son can  generally  be  understood  by  his  acquaintances,  at  least,  if 
his  articulation  be  not  perfect,  or  his  pronunciation  correct. 

Indeed,  if  we  loot  into  the  letters,  or  account  books,  of  such 
persons,  we  shall  find  other  marks  of  their  ignorance  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  imagine  that  their  writing  is  copied  from  their 
pronunciation.  How  difficult  it  is  to  find^among  the  common,  even 
the  higher  classes  of  a  people,  those  whose  writing  is  free  from  bad 
orthography  !  This  would  seem  to  us  as  inexcusable,  as  any  on 
the  list  of  common  faults.  It  argues  an  inattention  to  the  spelling- 
book,  that  famed  and  abundantly  useful,  though  too  often  hated 
volume,  that  is  highly  unbecoming  and  derogatory  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  scholarship.  But  to  speak  seriously ;  cannot  a  people 
so  notorious  as  a  reading  people,  whose  libraries  are  well  stored, 
cannot  they,  reading  as  much  as  they  do,  remember  from  the  time 
they  lay  down  a  book  till  they  take  up  their  pen,  how  the  words  of 
their  own  language  should  be  spelt  ?  We  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  doing  this. 

But  we  wish  to  apply  some  remedy  to  these  evils.  Not  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  could  have  saved  Greece,  unless  a 
spirit  of  action  had  been  roused  in  Athens,  to  march  against 
Philip,  to  conquer  or  die.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  speak 
distinctly,  rather  than  encouraged  to  speak  rapidly  and  fluently. 
Fluency  will  come  of  practice.  Thus  must  the  evil  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  What  the  parent  will  not  or  cannot  do,  must  be  done 
at  school.  Pronunciation  must  be  taught  as  a  school  exercise,  or 
this  evil  will  not  be  cured.  No  wonder,  when  in  a  school  boy's 
dialect,  the  interrogation,  *  Sir,  may  I  leave  my  seat  ?'  as  we  have 
practically  witnessed  is,  *  Semme  leemy  seatT  (for  thus  was  it  by 
many  spoken  in  the  school  we  had  the  honor  to  attend  in  our  boy- 
hood,) —  no  wonder,  we  say,  that,  such  being  the  case,  bad  articu- 
lation should  be  so  common  among  those  of  whom  boys  are  said 
to  be  the  miniature.  Much  is  learned  by  example.  The  master 
should  be  possessed  of  a  good  articulation,  and  he  should  thus 
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teach  by  his  example,  what  it  becomes  his  duty  to  inculcate  by 
precept. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  formation  in  academies  and  scboob 
of  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  in  these  acquirements.  Wc 
think  boys  might  thus  be  made  to  do  much  in  some  such  way  to 
improve  themselves  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

We  have  heard  of  Lyceums,  and  *  all  sorts  of  plans  for  improFe- 
menl'  in  science^  philosophy,  fee  ;  but  the  plan  of  teaching  people 
how  to  write  and  speak  their  own  tongue,  which,  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  a  large  portion  are  unable  to  do,  would  be,  we  believe,  a 
novel  project,  though  not  less  useful  than  new.  Why  not  defer 
teaching  people  Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Botany,  till 
they  have  thoroughly  learned  the  rudimentsof  their  own  language? 

We  might  here  speak  of  bad  grammar,  which  is  not  the  least 
disagreeable  or  the  least  general  of  faults  in  regard  to  language. 
Every  one,  almost,  is  taught  grammar  at  school,  and  so  every  one 
is  taught  spelling  and  reading.  But  who  speaks  better  grammar 
for  having  studied  it,  as  the  j)hrase  is  ?  Now  must  these  things  be 
so  ?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  people  can  be  taught  what,  above 
all  things,  they  ought  to  know,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own 
language  ?  We  believe  there  is.  We  assuredly  believe  it.  We 
are  confident  that  the  people  can  be  *  brought  right^  on  this  subject. 
And  we  feel  assured  that  this  neglect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  indiftbrence  and  neglect,  or  the  ignorance  and  disqualifica- 
tion, of  those  who  are  appointed  to  instruct  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

Suitable  men,  then,  must  in  the  first  place  be  placed  in  charge 
of  our  youth  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  and  when  the  people  at 
large  feel,  in  all  iis  strength,  tiie  importance  of  education  in  its 
elementary  parts,  then  may  we  expect  the  slate  of  things  will  be 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  till  then. 


[From  the  Academician.] 
EXAMINATIONS    AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Academician  and  Southern  Journal 
of  Education,  published  at  Milledgeville,  Geo.,  we  find  an  extract 
from  a  report  by  W.  Baird,  read  before  the  Teachers'  Society 
of  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  Examinations  and  Exhibitions.  The 
following  qre  the  views  in  regard  to  Examinations. 

'  Examinations  should  be  thorough  upon  every  branch  of  study, 
before  a  select  number  of  literary  gentlemen ;  and  be  conducted 
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principally  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  object  of  an  ex- 
amination being  to  exhibit  the  fidelity  of  the  teacher — the  standing  » 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  true  character  of  the  school  —  every  branch  / 
of  study  should  be  taken  up  —  every  important  principle  should  | 
be  brought  under  review,  and  the  pupil  made  to  exhibit  what  he 
does  not  knoWy  as  well  as  what  he  does  know.  To  effect  this,  he 
should  be  taken  off  the  book  as  well  as  on  it  —  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  as  well  as  in  it.  He  should  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
—  be  required  to  take  up  each  principle  and  wield  it  himself — to 
orieinate  examples  illustrative  of  every  principle,  and  give  the  *  why 
and  wherefore '  of  everything  he  advances.  All  this  should  be  done 
before  a  select  number  of  literary  gentlemen,  fully  competent  to 
decide  upon  the  character  of  every  performance,  whose  special 
business  it  should  be  to  attend  through  the  whole  course  of  the  ex- 
amination ;  with  unbiassed  minds  to  mark  fidelity  where  apparent, 
and  collusion,  when  attempted,  to  award  the  palm  to  merit,  and 
mark  the  defection  of  the  negligent.  An  examination  of  this  kind 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  test  of  scholarship,  and  to  answer  the  ends  of 
its  institution. 

*  A  large  assembly  on  such  occasions,  is  perhaps  not  desirable.  | 
For  though  the  attendance  of  parents  and  guardians  affords  en-  . 
couragement  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  a  very  large  promiscuous  | 
audience  tends  to  create  in  the  minds  of  teacher  and  scholar,  an  \ 
unnatural  excitement,  affords  too  great  a  temptation  to  make  an  'j 
ostentatious  display,  and  frequently  interferes  gready  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  exercises. 

'  Examinations,  we  have  said,  should  be  conducted  principally  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  Few  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in 
imparting  instruction,  or  in  some  other  way  unusually  conversant 
with  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  in  their  minutiae  and  depths  profound,  to 
go  through  them  with  the  order,  accuracy,  and  rigid  scrutiny  above 
recommended.  But  if  ever  so  competent,  most  persons  feel  a 
great  delicacy  in  publicly  examining  tlie  pupils  of  another.  Mod- 
est youth  also  dread  to  be  examined  by  any  but  their  teachers; 
and  their  perturbation  of  feeling  often  prevents  their  exhibiting 
their  real  attainments.  Hence  examinations  left  to  be  conducted 
by  parents,  guardians,  or  occasional  visitors,  can  seldom  be  relied 
on  as  accurate  tests  of  real  scholarship.  The  mode  of  examining 
is  frequently  injudicious,  generally  superficial,  and  always  irregular. 
An  occasional  question  is  put  by  one  and  another ;  the  pupil  be- 
comes confused,  loses  confidence,  answers  at  random,  forgets,  and 
for  the  time,  is  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  glow  of  confusion  burn- 
ing on  bis  cheek,  and  the  chagrin  consequent  upon  failure.  The 
great  burden  of  examining  should  therefore  always  rest  upon  the 
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teacher.  After  he  has  gone  through  with  a  regular  course,  occa- 
sional questions  might  with  propriety  be  put  by  others ;  but  no 
other  should  be  known  as  the  regular  examiner.  How  long  a  time 
should  be  spent  in  an  examination,  must  depend  upon  the  number 
of  classes  to  bo  examined,  and  the  number  of  studies  to  which 
they  have  attended.  But  if  it  required  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  we 
would  say,  let  the  examination  be  thorough.  Time  spent  in  exam- 
inations of  a  proper  kind,  is  never  lost.  On  the  other  hand,itgeo- 
eralJy  benefits  the  cause  of  education  tenfold  more  than  the  same 
lime  spent  in  teaching  would  do,  were  examinations  entirely  db- 
pensed  wiih.  How  often  they  should  be  held,  must  also  depend 
on  circumstances  ;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  general  and  public 
examinations  should  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year.  Quarterly  ex- 
aminations of  a  more  private  nature,  when  convenient,  would  also 
be  desirable.  The  importance  of  such  examinations  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  reflecting  mind.  Every  school  should  rise  or  fall, 
according  to  its  own  merit.  But  without  examinations,  parents 
must  judge  principally  of  the  character  of  schools  by  the  progress 
of  their  own  children.  Insulated  examples  are  seldom  a  correct 
criterion.  Hence,  even  if  parents  were  always  fully  competent  to 
estimate  the  progress  of  their  children,  false  impressions  would 
probably  be  numerous.  It  is  from  the  progress  of  a  school  "  en 
masse,^^  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  and  examinations  are  the 
only  proper  test  of  that  progress.' 

These  remarks  ceriainly  deserve  the  serious  reflection  of  those 
who  object  to  these  public  displays  of  their  pupils,  and  should 
lead  them  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  and  experiment,  whether  the  evils 
may  not  be  remedied  by  changing  the  mode  of  conducting  thero. 
The  reporter  then  goes  on  to  present  in  their  favor  the  argument 
that  they  serve  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  pupils.  As  this  is 
beyond  debate,  and  is  with  us  and  many  of  our  readers  one  of  the 
most  serious.objections  to  examinations,  we  pass  it  over,  and  present 
the  remarks  on  exhibitions. 

*  Exhibitions,  like  examinations,  have  their  defects  ;  and  as  they 
are  frequently  conducted,  we  consider  them  of  a  doubtful,  if  not 
entirely  objectionable  character,  especially  where  they  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  of  a  theatrical  kind.  They  have  recently 
been  much  reprobated,  and  entirely  excluded  from  some  of  our 
most  respectable  institutions.  This  is  however  going  to  an  ex- 
treme. By  judicious  management,  their  objectionable  features 
might  be  removed,  and  many  benefits  derived  from  them.  Public 
speaking  should  be  attended  to  by  the  male  members  of  every 
school.  We  think  therefore  that  exhibitions,  consisting  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  few,  well  selected  dialogues,  with  the  alternate  read- 
ing of  essays,  and  the  delivering  of  short,  pithy,  and  appropriate 
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orations,  select  and  original,  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful. 
But  those  only  of  the  simplest  kind  we  think  commendable.  Or- 
atory is  an  all  important  acquisition,  and  should  be  cultivated  at  an 
early  age ;  and  the  performance  of  simple  plays,  and  spirited  dia- 
logues, the  adaptation  of  voice,  gesture,  countenance,  &c,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  pieces  and  the  character  assumed,  is  well  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence,  improve  enunciation,  and  give  freedom  and 
ease  of  action.  But  here  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. In  this  adaptation,  lies  the  great  art  of  the  successful 
performer.  And  if  the  pieces  selected  be  of  a  complicated  and 
mtricate  nature,  few  boys  can  be  found  in  common  schools  and 
academies,  capable  of  performing  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Fail- 
ure here  ruins  all.  Hence  it  is  at  great  hazard  that  such  are  at- 
tempted ;  and  a  great  sacrifice  must  always  be  made,  either  of 
time  in  previous  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  performer ;  or  a 
failure  must  ensue,  and  a  consequent  torture,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
feelings  of  the  audience,  at  seeing  superior  pieces  unmercifully 
mangled.  The  ludicrous  and  riotous  scenes  attending  the  per- 
formance of  such  pieces  are  also  much  to  be  deprecated.  Pieces 
selected  for  such  occasions  should  therefore  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  the  student  —  free 
from  everything  ludicrous,  and  should  have  a  decidedly  moral  ten- 
dency. They  should  be  accurately  committed  to  memory,  and  be  » 
frequently  acted  over  previous  to  the  exhibition,  with  great  care, 
and  alw&ys  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  teacher,  or  some 
other  suitable  person.  Otherwise,  incorrect  ideas  of  speaking  will 
be  formed,  and  unnatural  tones  of  voice,  and  modes  of  gesture 
acquired,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  performer,  and  which  per- 
haps no  future  exertion  can  remedy.  Arranged  and  conducted  as 
above  recommended,  we  do  not  conceive  that  exhibitions  can  do 
any  barm ;  and  we  believe  that  so.  far  as  improvement  in  public 
speaking  is  concerned,  they  may  do  much  good.' 


EVILS    OF    EXHIBITIONS    OF    PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

[Tbc  foUowiDg  article  from  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  at  Flushing  will  give 
the  results  of  experience,  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  exhibitions^  in  a  school  of 
high  standing.] 

*  We  have  but  little  partiality  for  the  public  exhibitions  of  orato- 
ry, which  are  so  common  in  schools  like  our  own.  They  have 
their  advantages,  inasmuch  as  they  interest  the  pupils  engaged  in 
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them,  and  are  always  abundantly  gratifying  to  parents.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  better  calculated  to  secure  popularity  for  a  school  than 
successful  performances  of  this  kind  ;  for  when  is  parental  vanity 
more  agreeably  entertained  than  when  in  the  acting  of  the  boy  it 
presages  the  eloquence  of  the  man  ?  They  may  serve,  too,  to  cher- 
ish a  taste  for  elocution ;  they  supply  an  innocent  subject  of  ex- 
citement, and  in  several  points  of  view  may  have  their  uses.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  sometimes  indulged  in  them  ourselves  ;  but  we 
believe  that  in  general  they  are  much  overrated.  They  are  at- 
tended with  serious  evils,  and  are  not  productive  of  the  principal 
good  effects  at  which  they  aim. 

'  One  objection  to  these  exhibitions,  is  the  waste  of  time  which 
they  occasion.  Unless  they  are  likely  to  do  credit  to  the  school, 
of  course  they  will  not  be  attempted.  But  for  this  purpose,  they 
require  much  previous  preparation.  Tiiere  must  be  many  rehear- 
sals. Each  of  the  young  performers  must,  by  frequent  repetition, 
be  made  perfect  in  his  piece.  Sentence  by  sentence  he  is  taught 
to  *'  speak  the  speech  as  it  has  been  pronounced  to  him."  All  this 
consumes  lime,  besides  that  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
both  instructor  and  pupil  from  other,  and  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant matters.  The  exhibition  being  a  rare  occasion,  everything 
else  must  yield  to  it.  Nor  would  the  time  thus  expended  be  lost 
were  it  devoted  to  instruction  in  elocution,  to  developing  the  prin- 
ciples of  impressive  speaking  ;  but  employed  as  it  is  in  merely  drill- 
ing a  number  of  boys  to  their  allotted  parts  in  a  show,  it  is  time 
in  a  great  measure  thrown  away.  For  what,  after  all,  have  the 
speakers  acquired  of  the  science  of  elocution.  A  B  and  C  can 
recite  their  speeches  perhaps  to  admiration,  but  in  that  their  attain- 
ments end. 

*  Another  objection  to  these  exhibitions  is,  that  they  often  confer 
distinction  upon  the  unworthy  members  of  a  school.  The  only 
requisite  for  success  on  such  occasions  is  a  talent  for  declamation, 
and  this,  it  unfortunately  happens,  is  often  a  solitary  talent.  Who 
knows  not,  that  the  most  famous  spouter  may  be  the  poorest  schol- 
ar, or  the  most  mischievous  idler  in  the  community  ?  Nevertheless 
at  the  exhibition  he  is  the  foremost  man.  He  is  the  hero  of  the 
day.  His  are  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  while  his  studious  and 
deserving  companions  are  unrewarded  and  unknown.  We  do  not 
undervalue  a  talent  for  declaiming ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that 
on  the  only  day  in  the  year  in  which  a  school  presents  itself  for 
public  approbation,  the  palm  should  be  awarded  not  to  genuine 
merit,  but  to  flourishing  gesture,  or  "  voxet  praeterea  nihil.*' 

^  In  a  Christian  school  it  will  always  be  considered  a  further  evil 
in  exhibitions,  that  they  tend  so  much  to  the  encouragement  of 
vanity  and  a  love  of  applause.    To  show  off  well,  to  be  admired, 
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is  the  object  constantly  in  view.  And  when  we  recollect  that  to 
attain  this  object,  mimicry,  buffoonery  and  whatever  will  excite  a 
laugh  are  often  resorted  to,  we  must  admit  that  the  gratification  is 
dearly  bought. 

*  These  evils,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  always  exist  in  the  same 
degree,  and  like  many  other  evils  should  be  borne  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  good  from  which  they  are  inseparable.  True,  but  in 
the  present  instance  the  greater  good  itself  is  uncertain.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  exhibitions  tend  to  tliat  improvement  in  true 
eloquence,  which  is  their  professed  end.  The  instruction  which 
precedes  them  may  make  good  actors,  but  not  genuine  orators. 
Eloquence  is  impassioned  sincerity.  In  its  very  essence  it  is  op- 
posed to  everything  artificial.  It  is  pure  nature,  and  indebted,  per- 
haps less  than  any  other  excellence,  to  the  tricks  of  art.  Almost 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  taught  with  a  view  to  effective  speaking 
is  distinctness  of  enunciation.  Here  drilling  is  of  service,  and 
good  habits  may  be  formed  that  will  last  through  life  ;  but  gesture, 
emphasis,  inflection,  &c,  must  be  left  very  much  to  individual  feel- 
ing and  manner  of  expression.  Instruction  in  these  points  must 
be  given  with  judgment.  General  principles  only  should  be  incul- 
cated, otherwise  the  young  speaker  will  do  little  more  than  copy 
his  model.  As  Quintilian,  on  being  asked  what  was  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  thing  in  oratory,  answered.  Delivery,  so  we  would  say 
that  the  first,  second  and  third  thing  in  delivery  is  natural  manner. 
Now  in  the  most  successful  school  exhibitions  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed, the  performances  of  the  boys,  so  far  from  displaying  any 
natural  manner,  have  generally  been  close  imitations  of  the  tone, 
gestures  and  emphasis  of  their  instructors.  They  played  their 
part  very  well ;  they  were  excellent  automata  ;  but  to  a  discern- 
ing eye,  gave  no  proof  of  their  ever  attaining  to  genuine  eloquence. 
Our  readers  may  have  observed,  as  we  have  ourselves,  that  boys 
who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  their  schools  in  declamation,  are 
seldom  heard  of  in  after  life,  as  eminent  men  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
senate,  or  at  the  bar.  The  contrary  is  occasionally  the  fact ;  but 
we  suspect  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

'  These  had  long  been  our  views,  when  we  met  with  the  follow- 
ing in  Whately's  Rhetoric.  As  the  authority  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  will  be  conclusive  on  the  subject,  we  give  the 
passage  at  length. 

*  One  important  practical  maxim  resulting  from  the  views  here 
taken,  is  the  decided  condemnation  of  all  recitation  of  speeches  by 
school-boys ;  a  practice  so  much  approved  and  recommended  by 
many,  with  a  view  to  preparing  youths  for  public  speaking  in  after 
life.     It  is  to  be  condemned,  however,  (supposing  the  foregoing 
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.    priDciple  correct,)  Dot  as  useless  merely,  but  absolutely  pernicious, 
with  a  view  to  that  object.     *     *     *     If  there  is,  as  is  evident, 
much   difficulty  to  be  suniiounted,  even  by  one  who  is  delivering, 
;   on  a  serious  occasion,  his  own  composition,  before  he  can  complete- 
ly succeed  in  abstracting  his  mind  from  all   thoughts  of  his   own 
voice — of  the  judgment  of  the  audience  on  his  performance,  Ssc, 
and  in  fixing  on  the  matter,  occasion,  and  place  —  on  every  circum- 
stance which  otig'AMo  give  the  character  to  his  elocution — how 
much  must  this  difficulty  be  enhanced,  when  neither  the  sentiments 
he  is  to  utter,  nor  the  character  he  is  to  assume,  are  his  own,  or 
even  supposed  to  be  so,  or  anywise  connected  with  him  ;  —  when 
neither  the  place,  the  occasion,  nor  the  audience,  which  are  actual- 
ly present,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  substance  of  what  is  said. 
It  is  therefore    almost   inevitable,  that  he  will  studiously   form  to 
himself  an  artificial  manner  ;*  which,  especially  if  he  succeed  in  it, 
will  probably  cling  to  him  throug^h  life,  even  when  he  is  delivering 
his  own  compositions  on  real  occasions.     The  very  best  that  can 
be  expected,  is,  that  he  should  become  an  accomplished  actor  — 
possessing  the  plastic  power  of  putting  himself,  in  imagination,  so 
completely  into  the  situation  of  him  whom  he  personates,  and  of 
adopting,  for  the  moment,  so  perfectly,  all  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  that  character,  as  to  express  himself  exactly  as  such  a  person 
would  have  done,  in  the  supposed  situation.     Few  are  likely  to 
attain  such  perfection  ;  but  he  who  shall  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  will  have  taken  a  most  circuitous  route  to  his  propos- 
ed object,  if  that  object  be,  not  to  qualify  himself  for  the  stage, 
but  to  be  able  impressively  to  deliver  in  public,  on  real  and  import- 
ant occasions,  his  own  sentiments.     He  will  have  been  carefully 
learning  to  assume,  what,  when  the  real  occasion  occurs,  need  not 
be  assumed,  but  only  expressed.     Nothing  surely  can  be  more  pre^ 
posterous,  than  laboring  to  acquire  the  vltI  of  pretending  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  and  to  feel,  what  he  does  not,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
enabled,  on  a  real   emergency,  to  pretend  to  be  and  to  feel  just 
what  the  occasion  itself  requires  and  suggests :  in  short,  to  person- 
ate  himself  J 

Aye,  to  personate  himself.  This  is  the  art.  Study  to  acquire 
this  ;  or  rather  you  have  it  already.  Study  to  unlearn  and  undo 
what  prevents  the  exercise  of  it.  Your  own  manner  is  always 
best.     Personate  yourself. 

*  *  Some  have  used  the  exprenion  of  *  a  eonadoui  maoner,*  to  denote  that 
which  reaultt  (either  io  conversation  —  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  —  or  in 
public  speaking)  from  the  anxious  attention  which  some  persons  feel  to  the 
opinion  the  company  may  form  of  them;— a  c^nsetoiimeis  of  being  watched 
and  scrutinised  in  every  word  and  gesture,  together  with  anextreiAe  anxiety  lor 
approbation,  and  dread  of  censure.' 
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LISTENING    TO    AN    UNKNOWN    TONGUE. 

Only  he  that  has  listened  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  an  address  or 
exercise  in  an  unknown  language,  when  everything  around  him  was 
quiet,  can  appreciate  the  insupportable  weariness  of  the  task.  And 
yet  our  children  are,  to  a  great  extent,  subjected  to  it,  at  every 
period  of  public  worship.  The  almost  universal  consent  of  the 
community  requires  that  children  should  attend  on  public  religious 
instruction  ;  and  yet,  by  a  consent  almost  as  universal,  that  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  terms  which  are  generally  as  unintelligible  to  them 
as  Arabic.  We  must  confess  that  our  heart  often  sickens  to  see 
intelligent  beings,  shut  up,  as  'The  Father's  Book '  describes  it, 
between  high  walls,  on  a  high  seat,  incapable  of  seeing,  and  unable 
to  understand  what  they  hear ;  and  nothing  but  the  security  from 
evil  influences,  and  the  privilege  thus  gained  for  the  parent,  would 
justify  in  our  view  so  irksome  an  imprisonment,  on  the  day  of 
sacred  rest  —  the  festival  of  Christian  lands.  We  have  looked 
around  with  astonishment,  to  think  that  the  same  collection  of  peo- 
ple who  would  rise  in  indignation,  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  force 
upon  them  the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  who  pour  upon  it  ridicule  and 
reproach  without  measure,  never  think  of  providing  intelligible 
prayers  and  discourses  for  their  children.  On  no  subject  have 
we  been  more  anxious  to  raise  a  voice  of  remonstrance ;  but  we 
have  stopped  in  despair,  when  we  have  thought  again,  how  few 
were  to  be  found  who  could  speak  the  language  of  cliildren,  or  who 
would  condescend  to  its  weakness.  Happily,  our  Infant  and  Sun- 
day Schools  have  compelled  some,  and  induced  others,  to  attempt 
it ;  and  the  attention  even  of  entire  congregations  has  been  called 
to  the  subject.  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  public  service 
for  children  in  Philadelphia,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
final  results.  We  are  happy  to  hear,  however,  of  a  few  clergy- 
men disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  this  arduous  part  of  their 
profession  ;  and  of  some  who  are  ready  to  sustain  them.  We 
cordially  wish  success  to  the  plan.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  our 
views  than  in  the  following  lively  satire  from  the  *  Western 
Luminary.' 

*Ho#7  destitute  of  all  common  sense  do  some  men  appear  in  their  address- 
es to  children,  to  colored  people,  and  ill  informed  congregations !  Not 
long  since  a  — — ^-  Preacher  addressed  a  country  Sabbath  School  in  the 
following  strain,  which  mi^ht  as  well  have  been  spoken  in  High  Dutch,  or 
outlaadish  Guinea.    With  it  I  send  the  translation : ' 
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A  JuTiifiLE  Lecture.  TiiAiftLATiojr. 

My  reMpeeted  juvenile  audiior$  : 

The  Deity  is  an    invisible  essence.      He  Air  Addssm  to  CutLDUMn. 

not  only  occupies  tlie  vast  spaces  of  this  mun-  ,,    ^        x^l  •!  i 

dane  sphere,  but  fills  the    ethereal  blue  ex-  -^yj^^^r  Children  : 

tended   beyond  the  heavenly  concave.      Im-  ^^  "  everywhere,  yet  jou 

mensity  is  his  antichamber ;  and  by  the  omni-  cannot  see  him.    And  althoug:h 

potent   energies  of  bis  mighty  aim,  he  con-  J)®, f  "*  heaven  and  earth,  and 

duct*  the  movements  nf   the  heavenly  orbs.  "°*°'  "P  *"®  *""  »nd  'tars,  yet 

And  yet  your  inmost  reins  are  unveiled  in  his  *>«    ^^^^^  "^tice    of  you.      He 

sight,  and  he  comprehends  every  menUl  cmo-  l^nows  all  that  you  do,  or  think, 

tion.    Nothing  is  !»o  complicated  that  he  can-  ?^  *»>'».  >"  ^"^  dark,  as  well  as 

not  unravel  it.     Nothing  so  minute  he  cannot  |"  the  light.   And  since  he   is  a 

comprehend.       Nothing  so  obscure,  that    he  J"**  God,   who   punishes  every 

caiuiot  (crrct  it  out.    Nothing  so  iiisignilicant,  one   who  does  bad,    and   loves, 

as  to  be  beneath  his  ken.     Nothing  so  hidden  »"«   rewards  all  who  do   good, 

as  to  be  beyond  the  n  rtch  of  Jiis  scrutinizing  ^^  '^^'^  ■*  ^«  ^^Y  of  judgment, 

E lance.      Infinite  justice  too  is  an  attribute  of  ""quire  mto  all  you  did  or  thought 

•ivinity  ;--it  is  ihi'iefore  a  logical  and  natural  or  said  in  the  world.     If  it  was 

•equence,lhateveiy  expression  of  the  tongue,  ^^^»   yp"    will  be  driven  away 

every  overt  action,  iind  every  inscrutable  emo-  ^""0™  ^^^t  as  the    Saviour  says, 

tion  of  the  thinking  principle,  must  sooner  or  la-  "  *"*o  everlasting  punishment** 

ter  pass  his  review.  Those  which  are  obnoxious  JJ"^  »*  ^'"«»t  you  now  do  is  good ; 

to  lii.4  immaculate  requirements,  will  have  a  "  what  you  do  is  done  because 

condemnation  awarded  them,  which  shall  fully  the  Bible   and  God  tells  you  to 

meet  the  requisitions  and  threatened  penalties  ^o  it,  and  you  love  to  do  as  the 

of  an  infinitely  holy  law;  while  those    who  Bible  says,  God  will  call  you  his 

habitually  conducted  Ibeinselves    with  an  eye  *^*"^*^'"Jp.°»  '^*''  ^'^y  ^o  you,  *  come 

to  his  glorification,  will  be  adjudged  njeic  for  '^y  children,  go  to  heaven  with 

the  welcome   plaudit.    *  Come   ye  sanctified,  |^®»  ^  ^^^   where    I   am,   with 

enter  upon   the    full   fruition  of    the  Deity's  "oly  angels,  and  with  christians,* 

presence,  where  you  shall  associate  with  ser-  "^^   ^^^'^    you    may  sing    and 

aphic    legions,  be  inmates  in  glory  with  re-  P"*®*^®  *n^  ^^  ''^PPy  for  millions 

deemed  myriads,  shall  join  the  music  of  the  of  years, 
spheres,  and  with  angel  voices  shall   attune 
your  golden  harps  to  notes  of  sweeter  sym- 
phony. 

<Thc  coDtrasi  between  roundabout  bombast,  and  plain  pointed  language, 
will  be  obvious.  Many  public  addresses  as  much  need  a  '  translation,'  as 
the  'lecture.'  Without  that  translation,  they  are  in  effect  of  no  more  ser- 
vice than  mere  Hottentot  gibberish.  Let  preachers,  exhorters,  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  take  a  hint  from  Q.« 


THE    TEACHERS    ALMANAC    FOR    AUGUST. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  season  of  withering  heat  has  come.  Many  of  our  schools  enjoy  » 
vacation  at  this  season ;  ana  for  the  sake  of  their  panting,  fainting  teachers, 
we  could  wish  this  privilege  were  extended  to  all.  But  this  again  would 
impose  a  burden  almost  as  heavy,  upon  each  of  many  parents,  in  providing 
them  safe  employments  and  amusements  at  this  critical  season.  Let  this 
thought  cheer  teachers  who  are  ready  to  sink  under  the  oppressive  heat 
Let  ibem  show  the  spirit  of  sympathj  and  indulgence  towards  their  pupils, 
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and  let  them  ue  every  eflfbit  to  presenre  the  air  of  the  school-room 
pure,  and  it«  temperature  comfortable.  Neglect  of  cleanlineu  is  at  all 
timea  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature  — a  positive  sin  ;  but  at  this 
season  it  may  be  visited  with  a  fatal  penalty.  Let  the  school- room,  and  all 
around  it,  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Watch  every  source  of  corruption  to 
the  air  in  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  fermenting  vegetables,  stagnant  water, 
&C,  which  an  August  sun  will  easily  convert  into  floating  poison.  When- 
ever and  wherever  it  occurs,  direct  immediate  cleansing  ;  or,  if  this  is  im- 
practicable, apply  lime  or  chloride  of  lime  without  delay.  Still  watch  and 
caution  your  pupils  against  fruit ;  but  do  not  forget  an  equally  important 
caution,  against  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  subject  which  children 
do  not  understand ;  and  the  improper  use  of  cold  water.    Repeated  in- 


den  changes  from  a  very  cool  place  to  the  hot  sun,  violent  exercise  in 
the  son,  especially  bareheaded,  and  above  all,  the  drinking  of  cold  water, 
when  the  heat  or  fatigue  have  exhausted  the  body,  increase  the  danger. 
Your  pupils  may  escape  without  these  cautions  ;  but  if  one  life  should  be 
lost  for  want  of  them,' could  you  ever  forgive  yourdelf?  Is  it  not  worth 
constant  care  to  avoid  this  hazard. 


THE    WORLD. 


The  heat  which  withers  our  strength  is  cheering  to  the  farmer,  and 
necessary  to  our  own  existence.  A  kind  Providence  sends  it  to  prepare 
the  products  of  the  earth  for  our  use  ;  and  every  ray  that  scorches  us,  is 
ripening  the  grain  on  which  we  are  to  feed  during  the  winter.  Remind 
your  children  of  this,  when  they  are  impatient  with  the  heat.  The  general 
coolness  of  this  season  has  leflour  fruits  imperfectly  ripe;  and  nothing  but 
intense  heat  can  give  them  wholesome  sweetness,  and  thus  secure  one  of 
our  highest  enjoyments.  Insects  are  multiplymg;  and  even  in  our  climate, 
patience  is  sometimes  exhausted  by  their  attacks  upon  ourselves  and  our 
domestic  animals.  Tell  your  children  that  they  are  the  scavengers  pro- 
vided by  a  kind  Providence  to  devour  the  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  the  heat  would  soon  render  a  source  of  pestilence.  The  tro- 
pical air  would  soon  become  noisome  without  them ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  a  season  in  which  insects  are  scarce  is  always  unwholesome.* 

Let  your  pupils  observe  the  progress  of  the  caterpillar  and  other  insects 
which  injure  the  trees  and  fruits ;  and  teach  them  how  to  prevent  their 
ravages.  Try  the  various  plans  you  see  proposed,  or  encourage  them  to 
try  them.  It  will  lead  to  observation,  if  not  to  success.  Among  other 
remedies,  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  if  a  hole  be  b'^rcd  in  a  tree,  filled 
with  sulphur  and  tightly  corked,  those  insects  which  so  often  ruin  our  shade 
as  well  as  our  fruits,  may  be  destroyed.  Point  out  also  the  birds  that  are 
employed  in  killing  noxious  insects  ;  and  show  the  folly  as  well  as  cruelty 
of  killing  them  for  amusement  If  you  can  root  out  cruelty  frotn  trie  heart 
of  one  of  your  pupils,  it  will  be  more  useful  than  to  give  him  '  all  knowledge.' 


*  Another  * 
hot  season 


ier  fftiikin^  reason  is  p^iven  by  some  for  the  iiicvalence  of  insccis  durinjf  the 
„w.  „.^^....  It  IS  said  that  the  heat  produces  a  feverish  state  in  ^cn  ami  animals,  and 
as  the  physician  often  cures  or  prevents  fever  by  irritating  the  skin  with  washes  or 
blisters,  or  drawing  blood  with  leeches,  insects  ore  sent  to  irritate  the  skin  of  animals, 
and  thus  draw  off  the  internal  heat.  It  is  also  said  that  their  attacks  comiH-I  animoJi 
to  that  motion  which  is  necessary  to  life,  but  which  the  languor  of  the  season  would 
otherwise  lead  them  to  neglect  entirely. 
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THS   HSAVENS. 

The  season  of  splendid  skies,  especially  at  sunset,  has  arrived;  and  never, 
even  in  Italy,  have  we  witnessed  more  splendor  than  in  the  evening  cloads 
of  the  lost  month.  Encourage  vour  pupils  to  jraze  at  them  and  deiicrtbe 
them;  and  try  to  fill  their  minds  with  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  especially  of  tlic  heavens.  It  will  soften  and  elevate  them  more  than 
all  rebukes  fur  roughness  and  rudeness.  Venus  still  opens  the  exhibition 
of  the  starry  heavens  as  the  evening  star.  Do  your  children  know  that 
beautiful  little  song  from  the  German,  in  the  Juvenile  Lyre ; 

'  See  the  light  in  fading 
In  the  western  sky/  &e. 

If  you  have  not  made  the  experiment,  you  have  little  idea  how  much  these 
songs  will  cheer  and  assist  your  instructions  and  discipline. 

Do  not  neglect  the  study  oi  the  constellations.  Never  go  out  with  your 
pupils  on  a  starlight  evening  without  calling  upon  them  to  point  out  those 


'ays  visible?  The  beautiful  Lyra 
and  almost  on  the  zenith  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  tliis  constellation,  and  among  the  stars  of  the  two 
Bears,  you  may  now  trace  Draco,  or  the  Northern  Serpent  In  the  zodiac, 
Sagittarius  will  be  on  the  meridian.  Be  advised  again  to  consult  Burritt's 
work  ;  it  will  assist  you  to  teach  and  to  interest  your  pupils.  Remind  them 
of  the  inimcnse  distance  of  these  suns  of  other  worlds,  and  repeat  to  them 
some  of  the  beautiful  poetry  which  has  been  written  concerning  them ; 
such  as  that  addressed  by  Mr  Ware  to  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  of 
which  we  can  give  but  an  extract : 

<  I  woiuicr  as  1  gaze.    That  stream  of  light, 
Undiinincd,  unqucnched,  — just  as  1  sec  it  now,  — 
Has  issiioii  from  those  dazzhiig  points,  through  years 
That  go  back  far  into  etcruily. 
ExIiaiisiWrss  flood  !  forever  spent,  renewed 
Forever !     Yea,  and  those  rclul^eut  drops, 
Wh  ch  now  descend  upon  my  hitctl  eye, 
I^'ft  their  far  fountain  twice  three  years  ago. 
Wh  le  those  winged  particles,  whose  speed  outstrips 
The  flight  of  thought,  were  on  their  way,  the  earth 
Compassed  its  tedious  circuit  round  and  round, 
And,  in  the  extremes  of  annual  change,  behold 
Six  autumns  fade,  six  springs  renew  their  bloom. 
Wo  fiir  from  earth  those  mighty  orbs  revolve  I 
80  vast  the  void  through  which  their  beams  descend! 

*  Yea,  glorious  lamps  of  Go<l !     He  may  have  quenched 
Your  nncieiit  dr<mes,and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres  j  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
Th's  distant  planet.    Messengers  still  come 
Laden  with  your  far  firo,  and  wc  may  seem 
To  see  }our  iiglits  still  burning ;  while  their  blaze 
Kut  hides  the  black  WTeck  of  extinguished  realms, 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reigned.' 
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MISCELLANY. 

American  IffSTiTUTE  of  IifSTRUCTiON. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  August  21st,  and  continue  until  the  Commence- 
ment at  Harvard  University,  the  week  following.  No  programme  of  the 
exercises  has  yet  been  prepared,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  details. 
We  anticipate,  however,  a  very  interesting  meeting.  An  introductory 
discourse  is  expected  from  Gen.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  whose  high  character 
and  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  are  well  known.  Lectures  are 
expected  from  Judge  Story,  Mr  Sparks,  Mr  Abbott,  Mr  Mason,  DrKeaggy, 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr  Jones  of  Washington,  and  other  gentlemen  familiar  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  different  branches  of  education.  Several  sub- 
jects of  interest  are  also  selected  for  discussion,  to  occupy  the  intervals  of 
lectures.  We  hope,  however,  that  every  member  of  the  Institute  will 
come  prepared  to  communicate  some  facts  or  principles  in  education  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience.  One  great  object  of  the  Institute, 
the  interchange  of  opinions,  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  accomplished. 
The  body  of  members  have  expected  too  much  from  the  actin?  officers  of 
the  Institute  who  reside  upon  the  spot,  and  whose  leisure  is  fulTv  occupied 
iQ  mere  business  arrangements.  Let  each  member  spend  half  the  time 
devoted  by  them  to  this  object  in  preparing  to  contribute  his  portion  of 
iuformatioo,  and  none  will  go  away  complaining  of  the  want  of  interest  and 
usefulness  in  our  mectiuirs. 


'B* 


Lectures  o^  the  Pestalozzian  Ststem  of  Music 

We  are  gratified  to  state,  that  a  course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  present  month,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  on 
the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  persons 
already  acquainted  with  music,  who  wish  to  teach  singing  to  juvenile 
classes  or  in  common  schools,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  admira- 
ble method  of  instruction  devised  by  Pfeifier  and  Nageli.  It  will,  therefore, 
require  but  a  short  course  of  lectures.  They  will  commence  on  the  19th 
August.  Two  lectures  will  be  given  a  day,  at  such  periods  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  those  who  attend  the  lectures  of  the  .Institute,  and  the  whole 
will  be  completed  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  this  method  cannot  hope  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

New-York  Uwiversitt. 

The  University  of  the  city  of  New- York  held  its  first  commencement  the 
last  month,  at  which  nine  young  men  delivered  orations  and  received  their 
first  degree. 

Literary  Premiums. 

A  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  for  lectures  adapted  to  children, 
each  to  occupy  half  an  hour  in  reading, —  on  the  following  topics : 

'  1.  On  the  application  of  Science  to  the  useful  art0 :  —  for  the  best  course  of 
lectures,  on  which  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid. 

*  2.  On  the  the  principles  of  Legislation  —  the  premium  will  be  one  hundred 
dollars. 
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'8.  On  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  inatniction  of  the  3roathof(hii 
State,  by  means  of  Common  Schools  —  the  duty  of  affording  such  instruetioii— 
and  the  improvements  of  which  the  system  may  be  susceptible  —  a  premiuin  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

'4.  On  Agricultoro  and  Horticulture: —  a  premium  of  one  hundred  ddlaif. 

*  5.  On  Political  Economy :  — a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

*  6.  On  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetisin :  —  a 
premium  of  two  hundred  dollars.* 

These  lectures  are  to  be  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  about  350 
pages,  in  long  primer,  and  to  be  distributed  gratuitously,  to  be  read  in  tin 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New-Vork.  The  first  period  aseigoedfor 
giving  the  premium  having  expired,  and  few  essays  having  been  received, 
the  period  is  naw  extended  to  June,  1835.  Essays  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Messrs  John  C.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  B.  F.  Butler,  Albany,  or  PhiloC. 
Fuller,  Genessec. 

Progress  op  Schools  in  Frakce. 

We  are  just  informed  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  law  for  the  establiali- 
ment  of  public  schools  in  France  during  the  year  1833  The  minuter  of 
public  instruction  despatched  circular  letters  to  30,000  teachers,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  profession.  Answers  were 
received  from  13,850  of  this  number,  which  furnished  pleasing  evidence  of 
their  ability  and  zeal.  Of  the  normal  schools,  or  seminaries  for  teachers, 
long  since  ordered  to  be  established,  there  were  only  three  in  1828,  and 
thirteen  in  1830,  and  Ihirtyseven  in  1832.  Now,  there  are  sixtytwo,  con- 
taining 1044  pupils  preparing  to  be  teachers,  of  whom  all  but  273  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public  purse  or  by  village  treasuries.  Of  37,187  communes 
or  villages,  20,9Gl  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  for  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools  ;  16,12(3  still  neglecting  it.  Only  7G0  unions  of  feeble 
communes,  for  the  support  of  a  school  have  taken  place.  Of  all  the  com- 
munes 10,000  only  have  school-houses,  and  these  expended  during  the  year 
183.3,  in  purchasing  buildings  and  repairs,  3,000,000  of  francs,  or  about 
600,000  dollars.  In  the  course  of  1834,  1,850,277  francs,  (about  370,000 
dollars)  already  voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
same  objects.  The  whole  sum  necessary  to  furnish  every  commune  with 
a  school-house  is  estimated  at  72,670,008  francs,  or  about  1,400,000  dollars, 
which  would  be  paid,  however,  in  fourteen  years  by  a  grant  of  100,000  dol- 
lars annuolly. 

The  number  of  boys'  schools  increased  in  one  year  from  31,420 to 
33,695,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  1,200,713  to  1,654,828. 

Church  Schools. 

The  Methodists  of  Illinois  propose  to  organize  their  conference  into  a 
*  Common  School  Education  Society,'  and  to  establish  schools  under  the 
direction  of  teachers  of  their  own  denomination.  If  the  anti-religions 
parly  of  our  country  succeed  in  banishing  the  bible  and  all  religious  in- 
struction from  our  common  schools,  they  will  compel  other  denominations 
to  take  the  same  course.  We  hear  complaints  from  every  quarter,  that 
our  common  schools  are,  to  a  sad  extent,  schools  of  vice.  To  multiply  them, 
without  providing  some  security  against  the  corruption  resulting  from  ac- 
cumulation, would  be  to  increase  the  evil ;  and  efforts  for  their  increaat 
ought  ever  to  be  attended  with  efforts  for  their  improvement. 

Investigation  op  Schools  in  Connecticut. 
We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  low  state  of  public  schools,  even 
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in  Connecticut,  where  i  fund,  now  amounting  to  $1,939,738  and  yielding 
an  interest  of  more  tlian  $100,000,  secures  gratuitous  instruction  to 
every  child.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  legislature  have  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller  of  Public 
Accounts,  and  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what,  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools,  are  necessary  to 
raise  their  character  and  increase  their  usefulness.  Such  a  committee 
ought  to  be  appointed  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  authorised  to  ex- 
amine its  schools,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the  state  of 
public  instruction. 

Movement  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  number  the  interest  which  appeared  to 
be  excited  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  corresponding  voluntary  movement  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  the  wealthy  county  of  Bucks.  A  few  gentlemen  at 
Newtown  invited  a  county  meetinj^,  which  was  well  attended,  and  of  which 
Antony  Morri.s,  Esq.,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  manual  labor  system,  at- 
tended. A  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  presented  a  re- 
port, developing  the  wants  of  the  state,  maintaininpr  that  the  only  sure 
method  of  improvement  was  in  creating  public  stntxment^  recommending 
'social  organizations'  as  the  best  means,  and  advising  the  formation  of  a 
society  for  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  report  was  approved,  and  a  consti- 
tution adopted.  Resolutions  wore  then  passed  expressing  the  opinions 
of  the  meeting  on  the  importance  of  education  to  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  prosperity  of  our  country,  deploring  the  apathy  with  which  it  has 
been  regarded,  and  *  protesting'  against  its  continuance ;  and  concluding 
with  a  resolution,  *  that  they  err  exceedingly  who  suppose  that  the  cheap- 
est education  is  always  the  best,  and  ^  that  every  •American  citizen  has  a 
direct  personal  interest,  in  making  the  business  of  teaching  a  profession  both 
of  respectability  and  emolument.* 

The  board  of  managers  were  then  directed  to  correspond  with  their 
fellow  citizens  on  the  subject  of  calling  a  state  convention  of  teachers  and 
the  friends  of  education  at  llarrisburg  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of 
promoting  its  progress. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  course  proposed  here  as  the  only  effectual  one 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  Were  the  friends  of  education  but  half 
ma  active  as  our  political  partizans,  we  might,  in  a  few  years,  call  forth  a 
set  of  voluntary  associations,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  every 
state  and  every  county  in  the  United  States  ;  and  we  believe  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  centre  of  action,  to  produce  this  result  at  once  in  the  north- 
ern states.  Will  not  our  readers  undertake,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to 
promote  such  an  organization,  and  favor  us  with  an  account  of  the  result 
whether  pleasant  or  painful  ?  It  will  be  accomplishing  much  to  know  our 
own  condition. 

Education  of  Africans. 

Two  young  African  princes  have  been  sent  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society.  They  are  stated  to  be  manly, 
intelligent  looking  boys  of  14  and  10  years,  and  have  excited  much  interest 
at  meetings  of  the  Society  where  they  have  appeared.  This  circumstance 
is  pleasing  not  only  on  account  of  the  hope  of  good  resulting  from  it;  but 
as  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  on  the  western  coast,  in  a 
nation  that  has  so  deeply  injured  Africa. 

A  school  has  been  recently  establbbed  at  Grand  Cape  Mount,  under  the 
^Uiection  of  Gkptist  Miisionaries. 
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Religious  IifSTRUCTioN  of  Slaves. 

A  report  has  been  made  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  South  Carolint 
and  Georgia  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored 
population,  which  advocates  in  strong  terms,  not  merely  its  safety  bnt  iti 
importance.  They  urge  that  there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  die 
relation  of  masters  and  servants,  which  will  lead  to  more  kindness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  more  faithfulness  on  the  other ;  that  it  will  cultivate  princi- 
ples and  feelings  which  will  soften  the  character  of  the  slave,  will  banish 
his  superstition,  and  promote  the  love  of  peace  and  industry ;  that  it  will 
promote  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  white  population,  by  diminishimr 
and  removing  those  vices  which  infect  all  who  witness  them,  while  it  will 
furnish  the  slave  with  that  light  and  hope,  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of 
Christians  to  furnish  them.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  see  such  a 
report,  drawn  up  by  men  familiar  with  slaves  in  the  states  where  their  num- 
bers are  greatest,  and  meeting  with  boldness  and  triumphant  argument  the 
objections  wiiich  are  brought    May  their  plea  be  heard  ! 

Schools  among  toe  Ciioctaws. 

Twelve  schools  are  soon  to  go  into  operation  among  the  Choctaws,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  provided.  The  teachers  and  their  families  are 
expected  to  instruct  the  natives  in  farming,  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well 
as  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  elementary  instruction,  and  are  to  receive 
$500  a  year.  School  houses  are  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  \h$ 
government 

Lexington  Manual  Labor  School. 

We  observe  from  a  recent  account  of  this  institution,  designed  for  both 
sexes,  that  it  combines  horticultural  with  mechanical  labors,  and  that  Draw- 
ing, Music,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  Hebrew,  are  among  the  branches 
taught.    The  examination  is  stated  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Bible  in  Schools. 

We  find  the  Bible  announced  as  one  of  the  text-books  of  the  Lexington 
Manual  Labor  School.  In  the  female  department  of  Bradford  academy, 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Ilazeltine,  it  has  been  studied  and  illustrated  by 
charts  for  fifteen  years.  Among  the  papers  of  some  of  its  pupils,  have  been 
found  extended  notes  of  the  instructions  received  in  this  way,  which  proved 
both  their  value  and  the  interest  they  excited.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
it  was  the  ^  book  of  books'  in  the  seminary  of  Mr  Emerson ;  and  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  character  of  its  pupils,  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences. 

Number  of  Teachers  required  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  article  prepared  with  great  care  for  the  Annals  of  Education, 
August,  18«^,  we  estimated  that  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in 
the  United  States,  south  of  New  York,  from  5  to  15,  stated  in  the  census 
of  1830  at  1,840,000,  could  not  then  amount  to  less  than  2,000,000.  Penn- 
sylvania has  but  1  in  3  of  its  children  at  school ;  Kentucky  but  1  in  9, 
according  to  the  best  estimates.  If  we  considered  the  ratio  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  extending  over  the  southern  and  western  States,  there  are  not 
less  than  1,400,0(X)  children  destitute  of  common  instruction.  To  supply 
these,  estimating  thirty  pupils  to  a  school,  (which  would  probably  be  too 
large  an  allowance  in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country)  would 
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require  40,000  teichers  for  fixed  schooli ;  or  if  the  plan  of  circait  schools 
should  be  adopted,  and  we  suppose  four  aa  the  average  supplied  by  a 
■iiigle  teacher,  10,000  would  still  be  requisite  to  instruct  those  who  are 
destitute  of  all  instruction.  To  fill  the  places  of  those  now  employed,  who 
are  incompetent  to  their  office,  and  who  obtain  employment  only  because 
no  persons  of  suitable  qualifications  can  be  found,  would  greatly  enlarge 
the  number.  But  in  order  to  keep  up  the  present  inadequate  supply  of 
instruction,  if  we  leave  out  of  view  all  over  15  or  under  5  years  of  age, 
the  mnnual  increase  of  the  class  of  our  population  between  5  and  15, 
amounting  to  75,000  a  year,  would  require  an  annual  increase  of  2500 
teachers  for  the  new  comers.  In  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  death 
and  change  of  occupation  are  continually  producing,  the  estimate  must 
■till  be  enlarged —  even  if  we  allow  every  incompetent  teacher  to  keep 
his  station  —  even  if  we  neglect  the  multitude  of  emigrants,  who  bring  in 
whole  families  among  us,  in  absolute  ignorance. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  indeed  great  —  almost  sufficient  to  discourage 
all  eflfort.  But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  our  country  to  ruin,  its 
magnitude  is  only  an  additional  reason  which  commands  us  to  BEGIN, 
and  to  trust  to  Providence  for  success,  in  a  work  which  he  will  approve. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Father's  Book,  or  Suggestions  for  the  Government  and  In- 
^structioD  of  ^ouDg  Children,  ou  principles  appropriate  to  a  Christian 
country.    By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.    Springfield:  G.  &  C.  Merriam, 
1834.    12mo.  pp.  200. 

The  book  before  us  possesses  one  quality  of  peculiar  value  in  a  work  on 
education.  It  gives  us,  in  a  simple,  unpretending  series  of  maxims  and 
examples,  the  results  of  a  judicious  father's  experience  and  observation, 
and  careful  study  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  childhood,  in  his  own  family, 
and  among  successive  classes  in  schools,  which  his  love  of  infancy  led  him 
to  instruct  On  this  ground,  we  think  it  claims  the  attention  of  everv  young 
parent,  and  we  believe  it  will  secure  his  confidence  and  interest  his  feel- 
ings. The  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education 
are  sound  and  important  The  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  Health,  Moral, 
Reli^ous  and  Intellectual  Instruction,  Playthings,  Amusements,  £xercise. 
Discipline,  Domestic  and  Social  Influences,  Habits  and  Manners,  and 
Schools.  On  each  of  these  topics  we  find  many  hints,  many  instructive 
details,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind,  accompanied  by 
examples  and  illustrations,  which  prove  that  they  are  not  the  invention  of 
a  mere  theorist.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  '  First 
Books'  of  the  parent's  library,  and  would  gladly  extract  some  of  its  inter- 
eating  anecdotes,  if  our  limits  would  allow  it  The  author  considers  edu- 
cation, throughout,  as  involving  all  the  faculties  of  man  and  the  whole 
period  of  his  existence.  The  chapters  on  religious  instruction  are  based 
upon  the  '  eyangelicaP  views  of  the  author. 

Remarks  on  the  Classical  Education  of  Boys.    By  a  Teacher. 
Boeton:  Billiard,  Gray  &  Co.  1834.     18mo.  pp.  120. 
In  the  amall  volame  under  this  simple  and  unassuming  title,  we  have 
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found  more  good  sense,  and  more  practical  views  on  this  subject,  tbtD  in 
many  of  great  size,  and  of  still  greater  pretensions.  The  author  advocates 
with  much  force,  the  method  of  Ascham  and  Locke  in  the  study  of  the 
languages,  and  urges  the  employment  of  every  species  of  oral  and  visible 
illustrolion,  in  reference  to  manners,  customs,  scenery  and  history.  Above 
all,  he  urges  that  the  study  should  be  thorough,  not  of  the  form  and  accents 
of  the  language  merely,  but  of  the  spirit  of  the  authors  which  are  studied. 
The  views  expressed  in  regard  to  other  branches  of  study  are  generally 
sound  and  interesting ;  and  we  think  that  teachers,  who  have  not  *  stereo- 
typed'  their  opinions  and  plans,  will  find  this  book  well  worth  perusal. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  By 
Maria  Turner,  author  of  Rudiments  of  Drawing  and  Shadowing 
Flowers.     Cincinnati:  Corey  tSo  Fairbanks.    1834.     12mo.  pp.72. 

We  corciiHlly  sympathize  with  the  author  in  ht r  feelings  concerning 
those  *  awful  hieroglyphics'  so  often  preserved  in  *  the  best  room,'  as 
specimens  of  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  which  are  interpreted  to  mean, 
pictures  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrunhes,  *  Memory  weeping  over  Beauty,' 
&c,  &c ;  and  we  fully  agree  with  her  in  believing,  that  drawing  and 
painting  are  highly  valuable  as  branches  of  education,  and  that  they  may 
be  employed,  when  sufficiently  cultivated,  in  recapitulating  and  fixing  the 
knowledge  of  objects  and  events  acquired  at  schools.  We  are  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  whether  the  directions  and  recipes  of  this  work  are  correct, 
but  in  regard  to  its  character,  we  may  give  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent. 
—  *  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  manual  on  all  or  nearly  all  the 
arts  connected  with  drawing  and  painting,  and  contains  some  useful  direc- 
tions, or  at  least  such  as  might  be  useful  in  more  complete  treatises, 
devoted  to  each  of  its  multifarious  departments.  The  book  is  not  suffi- 
ciently elementary  for  the  novice,  and  is  too  much  so  for  the  proficient  in 
the  arts.  Asa  text-book,  it  is  evidently  deficient;  but  as  a  collection  of 
hints,  to  be  accompanied  by  oral  instruction,  or  tu  be  resorted  to  by  those 
who  ate  already  acquainted  with  the  rudiments,  it  may  prove  useful.' 
From  the  title-page  we  presume  it  is  designed  to  follow  some  other  work. 

The  House  I  Live  in.  Part  L  The  Frame.  For  the  use  of  Fam- 
ilies and  Schools.  By  William  A.  Alcott.  Boston:  Lilly,  Wait, 
Colman  and  Holden,   1834.      18mo.  pp. 

We  know  not  how  the  want  of  elementary  instruction  for  children  on 
the  Human  Frame,  could  be  better  supplied  than  by  the  little  book  before 
us.  It  presents  a  subject,  in  itself  usually  considered  dry,  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  which  renders  it  intelligible  as  well  as  interesting ;  and  will  give 
to  children  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  bony  structure  of  our  frame,  than 
their  parents  have  usually  possessed.  We  have  already  given  specimens 
from  it;  and  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Rambler  have  seen  others.  We 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms  by  medical  men,  and  the  author 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  the  practical  and  moral  results  of  his  io- 
Btructions.  We  know  of  no  work  which  resembles  it ;  and  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  an  indispensable  volume  in  the  child's  library.  We  hope 
the  author  will  go  on  with  his  plan,  and  soon  furnish  our  children  with 
ft  complete  introduction  to  a  study,  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  lon^ 
neglected  —  the  study  of  themselves. 
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SKETCH    OF    EDUCATION    IN   THE    REPUBLIC   OF 

MEXICO. 

Communicattd  to  the  Anurican  Lyceum  al  its  Fourth  ^^nnual  Mtetirtf^,  bif 
LoRKNZo  DK  Zavala,  Mexican  Minister  to  fVance, 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Mexico,  which  presents  painful  as  wel|  as  encouraging 
views  of  that  rich  and  noble  country.  We  now  publish  another 
article,  containing  additional  details  on  the  same  subject,  addressed 
to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  a  Mexican  gentleman,  whose  intelli- 
gence and  character  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
evils,  which  we  would  gladly  believe  to  be  over-rated.  It  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  unhappy  state  of  that  republic,  and  of  others 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent,  whose  struggles  and  disorders 
seem  rather  like  the  restlessness  of  a  fever,  or  the  contests  of  rivalry, 
than  like  patriotic  efforts  for  rational  liberty.  Is  there,  no  mode  in 
which  the  philanthropy  of  our  own  counfrj'  can  aid,  in  removing 
this  cloud  of  darkness  from  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  our  conti- 
nent, and  preventing  the  evils  which  it  produces  and  threatens,  not 
only  to  its  inhabitants,  but  to  all  surrounding  countries  i  Might  not 
a  foreign  school  enterprise  have  the  same  efiect  on  our  efforts  at 
home,  that  foreign  religious  missions  have  produced  in  increasing 
the  zeal  and  activity  for  home  missions?  Is  there  no  one  who 
would  delight  to  visit  the  imprisoned  minds  of  Mexico  ?  Are  there 
none  who  would  deem  this  an  enterprise  worth  sustaining  ?  We 
caoDot  but  hope,  that  the  perusal  of  this  painfully  interesting  ac- 
coant  may  excite  some  interest  on  the  subject 
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SKETCH    OF    EDUCATION    IN    MEXICO. 

During  the  period  of  one  }ear  and  eight  months,  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  became  associated  with  this  society,  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  fulfil  the  obligation  which  I  imposed  upon  myself,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  Mexican  Republic.  This  has  been  owing  to  engagements  of  a 
diflferent  nature,  which  have  occupied  my  attention,  and  prevented 
me  from  attending  to  this  important  object;  and  ahhough  I  am  still 
not  less  employed,  I  shall  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  task  of  commu- 
nicating to  you  some  information,  that  you  may  lay  before  the 
Lyceum  a  general  view  of  education  in  my  country. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Spanibh  colonial  system  was,  not  only  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
mos!  entire  ignorance,  but  to  pervert  their  education,  even  from  the 
first  elements.  Hence  it  happened,  not  only  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  colonial  towns  were  destitute  of  schools,  but  that  such  as 
existed  were  established  under  a  mcihodof  instruction  which  tended 
to  convert  the  youth  into  subjects,  trained  to  passive  obedience,  as 
well  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  to  the  temporal  or  political  power. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  men  among  us  who  were  called 
learned,  and  sages,  were  those  who  had  best  learned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  theologians,  and  the  elements  of  Aristotle's  dialectics, 
with  the  commentaries  of  ignorant  critics.  It  was  impossible,  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  obscurity,  to  perceive  the  true  principles  of  en* 
lightened  philosophy,  to  understand  social  duties,  or  to  improve 
popular  education.  The  guardians  of  independence  did  not  know 
all  that  was  necessary  to  a  people  destitute  of  education,  and  there- 
fore could  not  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  so  great  a  deficiency. 
Here  your  society  will  perceive  the  cause  of  the  numerous  errors, 
committed  in  our  political  and  moral  calculations. 

In  proportion  as  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
sustaining  any  species  of  free  institutions  without  universal  education, 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  with  great  ardor,  to  the  extension  of 

Srimary  schools.  The  Lancasterian  system  was  first  known  in 
lexico  in  1822,  when  a  school  was  established,  called  "The 
School  of  the  Sun,"  under  the  auspices  of  a  society.  In  the  whole 
extent  of  that  vast  territory,  there  was  but  a  single  institution  of  that 
character.  As  the  federal  form  of  government  had  not  been 
adopted,  and  those  which  are  now  states,  were  then  provinces,  very 
little  progress  was  tnade  until  1824,  when  the  states  became  inde- 
pendent. Since  that  period,  the  progress  may  be  regarded  as 
rapid,  considering  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  great  .want  of  instructors.  The 
Bociety  will  scarcely  suppose  that  teachers  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Mexico,  capable  of  instructing  in  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
at  least  in  an  imperfect  manner.    The  members  of  the  American 
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Lyceum  can  hardly  conceive  it :  yet  unfortunately  it  is  a  fact. 
In  my  own  state,  Yucatan,  the  Lancasierian  system  is  not  yet 
known:  for  i here  is  not  a  person  there  who  can  teach  it.  The 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  were  hardly  known  in  the  three  schools 
which  existed  in  1822  in  Medrida,  a  city  of  36,000  inhabitants. 
At  the  same  time,  the  whole  state  of  that  name,  with  more  than 
600,000  inhabitants,  contained  at  the  utmost,  a  dozen  schools !  But 
what  schools !  It  is  melancholy  to  say  it :  but,  in  order  that  your 
society  may  be  able  to  know,  by  comparison,  what  we  were  and 
what  we  are,  I  will  give  a  rapid  description  of  the  state  in  which 
the  country  formerly  was. 

The  principle  by  which  all  movements  were  excited,  was  terror- 
ism. The  youth  saw,  not  only  in  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools,  but  even  in  the  colleges,  tyrants,  who  inspired  unspeakable 
terror  in  the  tender  minds  of  the  young.  I  recollect  when  I  saw 
in  my  primary  school-master,  a  fierce  enemy,  and  trembled  when- . 
ever  I  met  him  in  the  street.  I  also  recollect,  that  the  Rector  of 
my  college,  a  professor  of  theology,  attempted  to  chastise  me  one 
day,  and  would  have  succeeded  ii  some  of  his  friends  had  not  in- 
terfered. I  ought  to  inform  you,  that  the  theological  class  was  the 
highest  in  my  college. 

The  only  books  used  in  the  primary  schools  is  that  called  the 
**  Christian  Cato,"  (it  will  doubtless  be  asked  by  what  art  Cato 
could  be  made  a  christian,  so  long  anterior  to  our  Saviour,)  and  the 
Catechism  of  Father  Ripalda.  Both  are  the  most  servile  and  de- 
grading authors  to  be  conceived  of,  fitted  to  make  men  slaves,  and 
at  the  same  time  false,  revengeful,  and  flatterers.  In  those  schools, 
however,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  although  so  bad,  the  pupils  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns,  the 
boys  and  girU  were  taught  only  to  repeat  certain  prayers. 

What  1  have  said  of  the  state  of  Yucatan,  you  are  to  understand  as 
applying  to  the  other  states  of  the  Mexican  confederation  ;  lor  edu- 
cation was  in  the  same  condition  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions.- 
Among  these  exceptions  was  the  state  of  Mexico ;  for  it  contained  an 
university  and  four  colleges  :  but  I  should  prefer  the  happy  ignorance 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  useless  and  fallacious  learning 
which  was  there  to  be  found.  In  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
such  institutions,  independence,  and  more  recently,  reforms,  have 
constantly  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles  in  Mexico,  Puebia,  and 
some  other  points,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  the  false  and 
empty  science  of  the  Spanish  Theologians  and  Sophists  had  been 
accumulated.  Add  to  this,  the  precautions  taken  in  former  times 
by  the  Inquisition,  to  prevent  the  importntion  of  all  kinds  of  books 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  understanding;,  and  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  our  moral  condition  at  that  epoch. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  system,  l\iQ  ^oN«ran\^tA& 
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of  the  states  have  not  ceased  to  make  exertions  to  establish  primary 
schools,  and  to  improve  public  ediication  in  all  respects.  From 
the  school  established  in  1822,  many  instructors  went  abroad  to 
different  points  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been 
propagated  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  bene&s  of  inoculation. 
The  states  which  have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  aife  Mexico^ 
Zacetecas,  Jalisco  and  Tamaulipas.  In  the  firsts  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  established  more  than  five  hundred  schools,  with 
fifty-eight  thousand  scholars  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  instructed 
in  reading,  writing  and  the  first  elements  of  arithnaetic.  Some  of 
those  schools  may  be  compared  with  the  best  in  this  admirable 
country ;  and  from  them,  youths  will  proceed,  within  three  years, 
prepared  to  study  other  branches  of  education  corresponding  with 
their  condition  and  inclinations. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  primary  education  has  advanced  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Among  many  others,  there  are  three  schools 
for  females,  in  which  are  taught  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing,  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts  and 
duties  appropriate  to  the  fair  sex.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
state  to  your  honorable  society,  that  these  seminaries  of  virtuous  fe- 
males will  hereafter  yield  fruits  of  great  value  to  the  Mexican  nation^ 
Besides  the  schools  conducted  by  natives  of  the  country,  there  are 
several  under  the  care  of  Frencii  teachers,  in  which  I  have  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  pupils  speak  three  languages — 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  English.  If  to  all  this  is  added,  the 
change  made  in  the  literary  establishments  of«the  capital  by  the 
Vice-President,  Don  Valentino  G.  Farias,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  importani  improvements  may  be  anticipated  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Mexicans. 

The  present  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  has  arranged  the 
course  of  studies  as  follows. 

1.  The  Preparatory  class,  in  which  are  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
English  and  Frencli,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Ge- 
ometry, as  well  as  the  principles  of  Religion. 

The  2d.  class  embraces  Ideology  and  Humanities:  Logic,  the 
Morality  of  nature.  Political  Economy,  Literature,  general  and  par- 
ticular, and  Profane  History.- 

The  3d.  embraces  the  Physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  the 
German  language.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  theoretical  and 
experimental.  Cosmography,  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
ology. 

4th.  Aledical  science,  including  its  various  branches. 
5th.  Jurisprudence  :  Roman,  Canonical,  Political,  National  and 
Natural  law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations. 

6th.  Ecclesiastical  sciences,  embracing  duties  towards  God,  the. 
councils,  the  holy  fathers,  Practical  Theok)gy  and  Sacred  History. 
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I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  these  particulars  of  the  course  of 
general  education  in  my  country,  because  it  must  produce  a  great 
change  of  ideas  within  a  few  years.  The  spirit  breathed  by  the 
newspapers  of  that  republic,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  frankness  and  tol- 
erance, begins  to  presage  the  happy  future  which  awaits  us,  if  we 
remain  as  now  under  a  liberal  administration. 

In  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas,  one  of  the  places  with  which  this 
city  carries  on  much  commerce,  a  school  has  been  established,  em- 
bracing all  branches,  from  the  first  elements  to  Latin  and  philosophy. 
And  here  it  is  due  to  Don  Tomas  Rossell  that  I  should  mention  him 
as  the  chief  patron  of  that  institution,  which  was  founded  by  the 
municipal  authorities. 

The  second  obstacle  which  we  must  encounter  in  Mexico,  in 
attempting  to  generalize  education,  is  among  the  indigent  class  of 
inhabitants,  whose  moral  capacity  is  even  Inferior  to  that  of  the  sav- 
ages of  the  forests  ;  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  deficient  in 
talent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  degradation  and  debase- 
ment in  which  they  have  long  been  kept.  Among  two  hundred  In- 
dians, scarcely  one  can  be  found  who  knows  how  to  read,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  towns.  Among  those  who  dwell  in  the  villages 
and  remote  places,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  single  person 
able  to  read  and  write.  Ninety  in  an  hundred  of  them  are  ignorant 
of  the  Spanish  language.  What  an  insurmountable  obstacle  is  this 
to  their  instruction ! 

We  find  then  three  fourths  of  our  population  in  such  a  state  of 
ignorance,  that  we  can  hardly  hope,  in  two  generations,  to  change 
the  moral  aspect  of  that  class  of  Mexican  society.  This  considera- 
tion ought  to  weigh  much  in  the  calculations  to  be  made  concerning 
the  stability  of  democratic  institutions  in  the  southern  parts  of  Amer- 
ica ;  because,  the  will  of  the  majority  being  the  basis  of  power,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  result  which  shall  be  the  cer- 
tain efifect  of  a  free  and  intelligent  vote,  from  a  people  m  such  a 
condition. 

The  third  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  instruction  among  us, 
is  the  scattered  state  of  the  population.  This  difficulty  is  not  felt  in 
the  United  States,  of  the  North,  where  one  or  two  persons  may  be 
found  in  every  place  ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  teacher,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  other  occupations.  Besides,  the  desire  to 
learn  is  so  general,  and  I  may  say,  so  inherent  in  the  people  of  this 
Republic,  tliat  it  supplies  all  deficiencies,  and  smooths  every  imped- 
iment. In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  our  remote  villages  and  small 
towns,  are  inhabited  by  people,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  no 
desire  to  advance  in  knowledge,  nor  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  It 
is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  they  subsist  by  daily  labor,  are  unac- 
qoainted  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  still  more  with  the  moral  enjoy- 
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ments  of  civilizaiion  ;  and  their  ignorance  is  so  great,  that  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  living  better. 

Religious  education  there  is  none,  among  this  class  of  the  inha- 
bitants, in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  which  religious  education 
ought  to  be  understood.  On  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  go  to  church 
to  hear  mass,  which  lasts  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  It  is 
well  known,  that  altliough  the  Catholic  mass  is  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive service,  it  has  no  connection  with  public  instruction.  After  the 
mass,  the  parish  priest  or  vicar  stammers  out  a  few  words  on  the 
gospel  for  the  day  ;  but  generally  speaking,  neither  does  the  minister 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  the  Evangelist,  nor  are 
the  people  capable  of  understanding  it. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  being  the  basis  of  religious  education,  and 
the  reading  of  them  being  prohibited  to  the  Spanish  people,  your 
society  may  infer  what  is  the  state  of  Christian  instruction  in  the 
Mexican  Republic.  Hence  results  the  gross  superstition  which  is 
generally  diffused ;  the  despotic  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  intolerance,  which  is  even  sanc- 
tioned by  the  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  the  States.  The  study 
of  the  Bible  has  been,  and  is  now,  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
persons ;  and  ten  out  of  a  thousand  do  not  know  even  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  They  therefore  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  without 
knowing  his  doctrines,  and  without  reading  his  gospel ;  and  through 
the  explanations  of  school-masters,  they  learn  a  few  formularies,  and 
hear  the  sermons  of  persons  generally  little  instructed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  result  is,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  very  little  religion ;  for 
It  cannot  exist  without  some  knowledge  of  what  is  believed  and  pro- 
fessed. 

The  present  influential  directors  of  opinion  in  Mexico,  persuaded 
that  the  introduction  of  other  creeds  among  the  Catholics  would  ex- 
cite the  desire  for  instruction  and  study,  have  maintained,  even  on 
this  ground,  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  liberty  of  worship.  The 
exclusive  prevalence  of  one  form  of  worship  by  giving,  so  to  speak,  a 
monopoly  of  the  conscience  to  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  renders 
them  despotic,  and  confident  in  their  power,  which  is  thus  erected 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  education  among  the 
native  population,  is  the  variety  of  languages.  In  Yucatan,  the 
Mayan  tongue  is  spoken ;  in  Tabasco,  the  Mexican,  the  Zoque  and 
tke  Cbontalpa  ;  in  many  of  the  states  is  found  the  Otomi ;  and  final- 
ly, the  Tarazco  has  more  than  eighteen  difierent  languages,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  common  origin.  By  what  means  shall  in- 
struction be  propagated  in  such  circumstances  ?  Many  ecclesiastics 
are  ordained  on  the  ground  that  they  know  one  of  these  tongues ; 
and  without  any  other  knowledgei  are  authorized  to  assume  the 
important  office  of  administering  baptism,  confession  and  communion, 
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with  other  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  education  among  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 
of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

On  a  future  occasion,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  address  to  your 
honorable  society  my  observations  on  our  plan  for  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  my  fellow-citizens,  hoping  for  their  noble  and  en- 
lightened co-operation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

LoRHNzo  BE  Zavala. 


REVIEW    OF  COMBE'S  LECTURES    ON   POPULAR 

EDUCATION. 

Lectures  on  Poptdar  Education,  delivered  to  the  Edinburgh  Association  for 
proctuing  instruction  in  useful  and  entertaining  Science,  in  April  and  Jvo-*' 
vtmber,  1833,  and  published  by  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association. 
By  George  Combe.    First  American  edition,  with  additions  by  the  Au- 
thor.   Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon.    1834.    12mo.  pp.  130. 

The  work  before  us  contains  much  that  is  sound  and  interesting 
and  practical  on  a  subject  which  is  professedly  among  the  most  in- 
teresting in  our  country,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  practice^  require 
ing  ihoughtf  and  effort  and  sacrifice^  is  treated  with  shameful  apathy, 
by  the  mass  of  parents  and  citizens. 

The  first  lecture  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  imperfect  character  of  what  is  now  called  by  that 
name.  The  second  discusses  the  importance  of  learning  more  of 
objects  and  their  relations,  gives  an  account  of  the  German  method 
of  education,  and  urges  the  importance  of  the  scientific  instruction 
for  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Combe  uisists  that  education  ought 
to  be  so  conducted,  as  to  improve  the  whole  nature  of  man;  that 
in  our  general  course,  the  ancient  languages  occupy  a  place  far  too 
prominent,  that  knowledge  itself  has  been  too  much  neglected,  from 
the  exclusive  attention  devoted  to  those  branches  which  are  only 
the  means  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  moral  sentiments  ^ould  be 
cultivated,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  powers. 

One  point  of  the  first  importance  to  the  improvement  of  our  race 
is  here  urged  with  gr^at  force.  It  is,  that  the  discoveries  and  in^ 
ventions  of  modern  times,  and  the  vast  amount  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, are  designed  by  providence,  not  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  few  higher  chsses,  or  the  luxuries  of  the  lower,  but  to  accom^ 
plish  the  object  designated  in  its  name, — to  save  bodily  labor ^  to  leave 
the  nuuB  of  men  more  at  liberqr  to  improve  their  minds,  and  culti- 
vate their  aocnl  aflbctioos.    He  maiotains  tbat  the  labornrt  ^mtk 
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the  ordinary  hours  of  toil,  is  generally  unfit  for  the  active  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  that  the  progress  of  society 
is  intended  \o  secure  him  this  privilege.     He  asks, 

^  Can  we  believe  that  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  ^^ift  of  an  almost  crea- 
tive power,  solely  to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  many,  and  minister  to 
the  luxury  of  the  few  ?  Impossible.  The  ultimate  effect  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions on  human  society  appears  not  yet  to  be  divined.  I  hail  them  as 
the  grand  instruments  of  civilization,  by  giving  leisure  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their  moral,  intellectual  and  religious 
powers." 

In  examining  this  subject,  Mr.  Combe  observes,  that "  the  indus- 
trious classes,  or  great  mass  of  the  people,"  are  rather  **  organized 
machines  than  moral  and  intellectual  beings." 

**  The  chief  duty  performed  by  their  higher  faculties  is  not  to  afford  pre^ 
dominant  sources  of  enjoyment,  but  to  communicate  so  much  intellifirence 
and  honesty  as  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  labors  skilfbliy  ana  with 
tiiieiity.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  population ; 
there  are  many  individual  exceptions,  who  possess  higher  attainments,  and 
I  mean  no  disrespect  evtn  to  this  most  deserving  portion  of  society ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  represent  their  condition  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  light, 
only  with  a  view  to  excite  them  to  amend  iU 

In  inquiring  whether  it  is  not  practicable  to  elevate  them  from  this 
semi-rational  state,  he  observes, 

*'  To  attain  this  end,  it  would  not  be  necessarv  that  they  should  cta$t  to 
labor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  the  enjoyment  of  lite  is  im- 
printed in  strong  characters  on  the  structure  of  man.  The  osseous,  mos- 
cular  and  nervous  systems  of  the  body  all  require  exercise  as  a  condition  of 
health  ;  while  the  digestive  and  sanguiferous  apparatus  rapidly  fall  into  die- 
order,  if  due  exertion  is  neglected.*' 

"  Exercise,"  he  adds,  '^  is  labor  ; "  and  on  the  well  established 

{principles  of  physiology,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  our  manual 
abor  institutions,  that  exercise  is  most  beneficial  to  heahh,  which  in- 
volves some  useful  end,  without  too  much  thoaght  or  responsibility. 
He  admits  the  importance  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, but  he  maintains  that  they  are  not  the  ends  of  human  ex- 
istence ;  that  the  labor  necessary  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  these  oc- 
cupations would  be  salutary  and  useful ;  and  that  it  is  rendered  a 
source  of  degradation  by  its  excess. 

"  My  proposition  is,  that  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  muscular  exertion  a 
day,  continued  for  six  days  in  the  week,  the  laborer  is  not  is  a  fit  condition 
fbr  that  active  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  which  alone 
constitutes  him  a  rational  being.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  brain  and  Uie  nervous  system  ;  and  tnese  are  exhausted 
and  deadened  by  too  much  muscular  exertion.  The  fox-hunter  and  plough- 
man, fall  asleep,  when  they  sit  within  doors,  and  attempt  to  lead  or  think. 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrable  on  physiological  principles,  and 
is  supported  by  general  experience ;  nevertheless,  the  teachers  of  nmikiiid 
have  too  often  neglected  it  The  first  change,  therefore,  must  be  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  dedicate  a  portion  ot  time  dally,  to  the  exerciae  of 
the  mental  fkcultiea.'' 
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He  argues  that  this  limitation  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  these  shall  be  diffused  over 
the  earth.  The  amount  produced  by  human  labor,  as  at  present 
conducted,  will  far  exceed  human  wants,  and  men  will  be  compelled 
to  labor  less,  because  they  will  receive  no  reward  for  excessive 
eff)rt.     And  this,  he  maintains,  is  the  design  of  our  Creator. 

'*  It  is  clear  that  muscular  power,  intellect,  and  mechanical  skill,  have 
been  conferred  on  him  (man)  with  the  design  that  he  should  build  houses, 
plough  fields,  and  fabricate  commodities.  But  assuredly  we  have  no  war- 
rant from  reason  or  revelation  for  believing  that  any  portion  of  the  people  are 
bound  to  dedicate  their  whole  lives  and  energies,  aided  by  all  mechanical 
discoveries,  to  these  ends,  as  their  proper  business,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
study  of  the  works  and  will  of  the  Creator?  Has  man  been  permitted  to 
discover  the  steam-engine,  and  apply  it  in  propelling  ships  on  the  ocean, 
and  carriages  on  railways,  in  spmning,  weavmg,  and  forging  iron, — and 
has  he  been  gifted  with  intellect  to  discover  the  astonishing  powers  of  phy- 
sical agents,  such  as  are  revealed  by  chemistry  and  mechanics,— only  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  build  more  houses,  weave  more  cloth,  and  forge  more 
iron,  without  any  direct  regard  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  ? 
If  an  individual,  unaided  bv  animal  or  mechanical  power,  had  wished  to 
travel  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  he  would 
have  required  to  devote  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  time,  and  considerable  mus- 
cuiur  energy,  to  the  task.  When  roads  and  carriages  were  constructed, 
and  horses  trained,  he  could,  by  their  assistance,  have  accomplished  the 
■ame  journey  in  four  hours,  with  little  fatigue ;  and,  now,  when  railways  and 
Bteam-enffines  have  been  successfully  completed,  he  may  travel  that  dis- 
tance without  any  bodily  fatigue  whatever,  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  And  I 
ask,  for  what  purpose  has  providence  bestowed  the  nine  hours,  which  are 
thus  set  free  as  spare  time  to  the  individual  ?  I  humbly  answer,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  his  rational  nature." 

The  same  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  branches  of  manu- 
facture. 

"  Before  steam-engines  were  applied  to  weaving  and  spinning,  a  human 
being  would  have  required  toiabor,  say  for  a  month,  in  order  to  produce  the 
woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  necessary  to  cover  his  own  person  for  a 
year;  in  other  words,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  time  of  each  individual  would 
have  been  required  to  be  spent  in  making  raiment  for  himself,  or,  in  case  of 
a  division  of  labor,  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population  would  have  been  required 
to  be  constantly  engaged  in  this  employment.  By  the  application  of  steam, 
the  same  ends  mav  be  gained  in  a  day.  I  repeat  the  enquiry,  For  what 
purpose  has  Providence  oesto wed  the  twenty-nme  days  out  of  the  month, 
set  free  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  machinery  ?  These 
propositions  are  not  stated  as  statistically  correct,  but  as  mere  illuBtrations 
of  a  proposition,  that  every  discovery  in  natural  science,  and  invention  in 
mechanics,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  leisure  of  man,  and  to 
enable  him  to  provide  for  his  physical  wants,  with  less  laborious  exertion. 

The  question  recurs,  whether,  in  thus  favoring  the  human  race,  the  object 
of  Providence  be,  to  enable  only  a  portion  of  them  to  enjoy  the  highest 
luxuries,  while  the  mass  shall  continue  laboring  animals ;  or,  whether  it  be, 
not  to  enable  aU  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their  rational  nature  ?  " 

He  disapproves,  however,  entirely,  the  course  of  those  who 
dimiDish  their  hours  of  labor,  and  demand  the  usual  wages.  He 
prqpofleB  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  diniinisbed  an  hour  at  Gni^  «d^4. 
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that  the  laborer  give  up  the  price  of  the  hour.  The  increoded 
deinaod  for  laborers  will  gradually  raise  the  price  in  a  prosperous 
country,  and  the.)  there  would  be  room  for  additional  retrenchment. 
The  third  lecture  is  on  the  education  of  females.  Mr.  Combe 
urges  the  importance  of  making  this  education  conform  to  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  woman.  Next  to  the  attention  required  to  secure 
health  for  herself,  he  deems  it  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  will  enable  her  to  secure  it  to  the  frail  beings  com- 
mitted to  her  care. 

**  For  many  years,  the  lives  of  children  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
care  of  the  mother.  Young  women,  therefore,  ought  to  he  taught,  not  only 
to  regulate  their  own  habits  so  that  they  may  preserve  their  health  and  vi- 
ffor,  but  also  how  to  treat  children,  both  as  physical  and  mental  beings. 
This  information  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  whether  they 
subsequently  discharged  maternal  duties  or  not  The  very  study  of  the 
structure,  functions,  and  proper  treatment  of  human  bein^s^  with  Qie  view 
of  exercising  kindly  affection  towards  them,  would  be  delightful  in  itself; 
and  the  young  students,  if  they  did  not  become  mothers,  would  at  least  be 
sisters,  aunts,  or  friends,  and  could  never  want  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  their  knowledge.  Information  of  this  description  is  not  neglected  by  wo- 
men with  impunity.  It  appears  by  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  that  be- 
tween a  fourth  and  fiflh  of  all  the  children  baptised  die  within  the  first  two 
years.  There  is  no  example  among  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  amimals, 
of  such  a  vast  mortality  of  their  young,  when  external  violence  is  withlield  ; 
so  that  woman,  with  reason,  and  morality,  and  religion  as  her  ^fls,  makes  a 
poor  figure  in  her  maternal  character,  contrasted  with  the  inferior  creatures, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  pure  instinct.  Much  of  this  mortality  arises 
from  inperfect  health  in  the  parents  themselves,  so  that  the  children  are 
born  with  only  a  feeble  embryo  of  life;  but  much  is  also  owing  to  injudi- 
cious treatment  after  birth. 

As  one  among  examples  of  the  results  of  this  ignorance,  he  men- 
tions the  following  in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

"  Every  day  affords  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Two  young 
ladies,  when  in  infancy,  lost  both  parents,  but  sufficient  property  was  left  to 
fpve  them  what  is  called  a  good  education.  They  were  refared  in  a  fash- 
ionable boarding  school,  and  in  due  time  the  elder  was  respectably  married. 
When  her  first  child  was  born,  she  was  extremely  perplexed. — Never  hav- 
ing lived  where  there  were  infants  in  the  family,  she  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  6y  experience  how  to  rear  such  tender  plants,  and  never  having  been 
taught  any  thing  of  the  structure,  or  functions,  or  wants,  of  the  human  being, 
she  possessed  no  principles  by  which  she  could  direct  the  treatment  of  her 
child.  In  her  anxiety  to  do  it  justice,  she  askfed  the  advice  of  every  female 
visiter,  and  was  speedily  bewildered  amidst  the  incongruous  recommenda- 
tions which  she  received.  Unable  to  decide  for  herself,  she  adopted  now 
one  plan  and  then  another,  till  in  a  few  weeks  the  unhappy  infant  died. 
This  is  an  extreme  cose,  but  an  intelligent  female  friend,  who  communicat- 
ed it  to  me,  had  no  doubt  that  the  child  perished  through  lack  of  knowledge.*' 

That  the  evils  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  mothers  are  great 
and  extensive,  is  known  to  every  intelligent  physician.  That  such 
evils  should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  any  attempt  to  provide  a 
remedy,xthat  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  should  be  spent  in 
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making  females  of  the  higher  classes  familiar  with  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  that  branch  alone  be  neglected  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  them  from  shortening  the  Kfe,  or  destroying  the  health 
of  the  objects  of  their  care, — is  an  astonishing  instance  of  negligence 
and  prejudice  in  our  plans  of  education  on  this  point.  Mr.  Combe 
expresses  his  opinion  in  the  most  decided  terms. 

*'  One  important  branch  of  female  instruction,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the 
treatment  of  children  as  physical  beings.  Lectures  should  be  instituted  to 
communicate  this  'information,  and  the  basis  of  it  ought  to  be  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  minutie  of  these  sciences  need  not  be  treated  of,  but 
all  the  leading  organs,  and  their  uses  should  be  explained^  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose,  that  this  study  is  necessarily  shocking  and  indelicate.  It 
is  80  only  m  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Lascivious  descriptions 
of  the  abuses  of  the  bodily  functions  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  youthful 
miod,  and  the  enemies  of  knowledge  have  represented  this  to  be  the  instruc- 
tion which  I  recommend.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  it.  The  Creator 
has  constituted  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  we  contemplate  his  workman- 
ship in  studying  its  structures  and  uses.  To  call  this  indelicacy,  is  to  hbel 
Eternal  Wisdom.  The  Creator  has  taught  the  inferior  creatures  to  rear 
their  young  successfully  by  instinct ;  but  ne  has  not  conferred  this  guide  on 
the  human  mother.  One  of  two  conclusions,  therefore,  appears  to  follow. 
He  has  intended  either  that  she  should  use  her  faculties  oi*  observation  and 
reflection,  in  acquiring  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  her  offspring,  or  that  she  should  recklessly  allow  a  large  proportion  of 
them  to  perish.  One  or  other  of  these  conclusions  is  really  inevitable,  be- 
cause, as  He  has  denied  her  instinct,  and  as  she  cannot  obtain  knowledge 
to  supply  its  place,  without  application  of  her  intellect  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  instinct  prompts  the  lower  creatures  to  obey  without 
knowing  tiiem,  the  Creator  must  have  intended  either  that  she  should  study 
these  laws,  or  give  up  her  offspring  in  vast  numbers  to  destruction.  The 
latter  result  actually  happens  to  the  enormous  extent  just  mentioned,  and  if 
it  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Creator's  gift  of  reason,  in  place  of 
instinct,  to  women,  I  submit  to  condemnation  ;  but  if  it  be  the  natural  effect 
of  their  not  having  employed  that  reason  in  a  proper  direction,  I  say  that 
He  has  commanded  them  to  study  His  works." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  this  inter- 
esting work.  The  last  two  lectures  especially,  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  every  friend  of  improvement,  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
extensively  read  and  carefully  weighed,  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
especially  addressed. 


EXCESSIVE    STUDY    IN    CHILDREN. 

One  of  our  correspondents  has  made  some  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  dangers  of  excessive  study  in  children.  We  take  this  method 
of  replying  to  tliem,  because  we  have  heard  them  from  other 
quarters. 

It  is  an  error  to  ascribe  to  Phrenology^  the  views  which  are  now 
so  common,  in  regard  to  this  danger.    They  had  an  ^^tVv^t  ^tv^ti^ 
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and  rest  on  a  broader  foundation.  They  are  the  results  of  medical 
observation  and  physiological  research,  con6rmed  by  the  maxims  of 
experience.  Who  has  not  heard  the  familiar  sayings  on  the  short 
life  of  forward  children  ?  Has  our  correspondent  never  seen  the 
medical  testimony  concerning  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  brain 
existed,  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  ?  If  not,  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Reynolds  before  the 
Institute,  in  1833,  and  to  the  little  book  of  Dr.  Brigham. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  more  satisfactor}'  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  these  conclusions  rest.  We  presume  our  correspondent  is 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  adults,  in  cases  of  fever  or  ill  health,  or 
after  any  accident  which  affects  the  head,  are  often  forbidden  to 
read,  or  think  closely  ;  and  sometimes  even  conversation  is  prohib- 
ited. This  is  done,  because  the  brain  is  too  much  excited,  and 
every  effort  of  mind  increases  this  excitement.  The  evil  is  not  the 
less,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  niental  effort.  On  tlie  contrary, 
the  very  excitement  often  increases  the  disposition  and  the  capacity 
for  reading  and  thou?:ht,  while  it  renders  both  peculiarly  dangerous. 
The  same  prohibition  is  often  given  to  persons  who  are  free  from 
disease,  but  laboring  under  that  susceptibility  of  excitement,  that 
comparative  weakness  of  the  system,  which  attends  convalescence 
from  sickness. 

Now  the  infantile  brain  and  nervous  system  always  have  much  of 
that  extraordinary  excitability  and  weakness  which  belong  to  the 
feeble  convalescent  from  a  long  disease.  The  very  texture  of  the 
brain  is  soft,  and  the  dangjer  of  distending  its  vessels  with  blood,  of 
producing  inflammation  or  dropsy  is  far  greater  than  in  adults. 

This  condition  renders  the  brain  peculiarly  liable  to  excitement 
in  childhood  ;  and  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  danger  of  mental  effort 
is  greater  than  in  adul^tage.  The  danger  is  for  the  same  reason, 
often  greatest,  where  the  disposition  to  reading  and  study  is  strongest. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  physiology, 
and  the  practice  of  the  best  physicians,  to  assume  that  we  may 
always  safely  permit  a  child  to  study  as  much,  and  go  on  as  rapidly, 
as  it  is  disposed  to  do  voluntarily.  We  are  assured  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  often  in  a  state  of  unnatural 
excitement  from  its  birth,  or  from  early  infancy,  and  that  this  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  what  is  usually  called  precocity  or  forward- 
ness. If  it  be  said  that  the  rule  is  at  least  safe,  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren in  health,  we  answer,  that  we  have  more  than  once  known  a 
brain  fever  come  on  by  steps  so  insidious,  that  no  one  perceived 
danger,  until  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it.  The  unusual  energy  of 
body  and  mind  which  it  often  produces,  may  even  lead  some  to  in- 
fer extraordinary  power  of  exertion.  We  have  known  one  most 
valuable  life  lost  from  an  error  of  this  kind.  We  btve  known  a  pupil 
who  was  a  victim  to  the  disease,  when  its  first  approaches  were  so 
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little  obvious  to  common  eyes,  that  all  complaints  were  treated  by 
ihe  parents  as  merely  fanciful,  and  when  it  had  advanced  so  far 
that  stndy  became  painful,  it  was  ascribed  to  indolence !  What 
teacher  coald  forgrve  himself,  if  ignorance  or  prejudice  should  thus 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  pnpil,  and  that  one,  probably,, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  usefulness  ! 

It  is  possible  that  the  evil,  as  a  practical  one,  has  been  oxaggerafted ; 
^nd  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  cautions  given,  to  indulge  the 
mass  of  pupils  in  indolence.  But  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence^ 
xind  we  are  equally  confident  that  it  has  shortened  many  a  valuable 
life,  and  entailed  permanent  sufFering  upon  many  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, where  no  immediate  evil  seemed  to  result.  We  know  more 
than  one  instance  of  this  kind. 

The  fundamental  error  lies  here  9-— We  have  formed  a  plan 
of  edacation  adapted  to  our  own  views,  calculated  to  relieve 
parents  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  care  of  their  ^children,  and  to 
gratify  their  anxiety  or  vanity,  by  bringing  forward  their  children  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  we  conclude,  that  every  thinrg  which 
interferes  with  this  plan  is  wrong!  If  children  do  not  accon> 
plish  all  that  we  expect^  it  is  ascribed  to  indolence  or  obstinacy ;  and 
^hat  disposition  to  activity  which  the  Creator  has  implanted,  in  order 
to  exercise  and  invigorate  every  limb,  and  which  struggles  again^ 
our  artificial  plans  of  confinement  to  a  school  bench,  fs  branded  as 
*'  mischief"  or  **  idleness,"  is  converted  hy  our  arbitrary  rules  into 
^disobedience,  and  then,  a  salutary  instinct  of  nature  is  punished  as 
^  crimed  We  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  teacher  of  four* 
3Core,  who  had  acted  to  some  extent  on  these  principles, — **  Wt 
^/ien  punish  children  for  the  faults  cf  their  bodies  P^ 

And  let  no  teacher  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  he  does  not 
ur^e  his  pupils  on,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  danger.  The  air 
;aod  manner  of  a  teacher,  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  a  school,  wiR 
ofiea  drive  on  an  active,  and  especially  an  ambitious  mind,  more 
urgently  than  all  the  machinery  of  pedagogical  spurs  and  whips, 
applied  to  pupils  of  a  difierent  character.  The  desire  to  gain  the 
teacher's  smile  of  approbation,  or  to  give  him  pleasure,  will  often 
urge  a  susceptible  pupil  to  desperate  efforts;  and  this,  where  there 
are  neither  prizes  nor  ranks  to  excite  em«ilauen. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  give  rules  or  directions.  ^  They  must  be 
adapted  to  individual  cases,  and  they  should  be  founded  on  knowl- 
-edge  and  observation.  We  only  warn  against  the  danger  of  bring* 
hig  our  plans  in  collision  with  those  of  the  Creator,  of  demanding 
premsfture  efibrts,  and  '^  of  punishing  children  for  the  faults  of  their 
bodies.** 

▼OL.  IT. — NO.  ix»  34 
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HEINROTH    ON    THE    EDUCATION    OF   INFANCY. 

(Trun.'fluti'd  frum  the  (ferman..< 

We  have  often  put  the  question  to  parents,  at  wliat  period  of  in- 
fancy moral  (Iis:ripline  should  begin,  and  we  have  heard  various 
ages  assigned,  from  six  months  to  a  year.  But  in  watching  the 
management  of  early  infancy,  in  observing  one  child  incessantly  fed 
and  dandled,  and  yet  incessantly  fretful,  in  seeing  another  burst 
into  distressing  outcries,  if  its  wants  were  not  gratified  at  the  instant, 
in  lemarking  how  another  would  submit,  with  comparative  quiet,  to 
be  laid  down  when  it  desired  to  move,  and  suppress  its  cries  when 
its  gratification  was  delayed, — above  all,  in  seeing  how  the  infant  of 
poverty,  or  of  savage  life,  submits  to  be  left  unnoticed  and  unat- 
tended, while  its  mother  toils  the  livelong  day  for  a  subsistence,  and 
can  only  snatch  a  few  moments  of  lepose  to  feed  and  fondle  her 
nursling,  we  could  not  but  ask,  wht^iher  the^r*^  want  and  xhejirst 
gratification  do  not  in  fact  commence  the  course  of  moral  discipline. 
Is  not  the  question  often,  if  not  always,  settled  in  early  infancy, 
whether  the  appetites  and  passions  shall  be  established  with  un- 
controllable despoti>m  before  the  dawn  of  reason,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  kept  in  their  appropriate  and  subordinate  place,  until 
reason  assumes  the  throne  ?  On  points  like  this,  we  are  anxious  to 
present  the  results  of  wider  experience  and  deeper  research  than 
our  own  ;  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  find  in  a  work  of  Ileinroth, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  opinions  express- 
ed which  entirely  accord  with  those  which  observation  and  reflection 
have  led  us  to  form.  We  present  our  readers  with  a  translation  of 
tlie  passage,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  mothers 
especially,  as  containing  the  results  derived  from  extensive  expe- 
rience, by  a  man  whose  medical  knowledge,  and  whose  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  education,  give  his  opinion  high  authority. 

*  When  a  child  enters  the  world,  its  education  is  commenced  bv 
Its  p'nysical  treatment, — by  the  maimer  in  which  its  bodily  wants 
are  provided  for.  As  it  is  the  offspring  of  love,  so  it  should  be 
cherished  in  the  arms  of  love,  from  the  first  moments  of  its  life. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  blessed  with  a  healthful,  virtuous, 
and  affectionate  mother.  She  is  the  angel  who  is  to  watch  over 
that  frail  existence,  and  guard  it  from  accident ;  she  should  suffer 
nothing  in  the  elements  of  nature,  nor  surrounding  circumstances, 
neither  cold  air,  dazzling  light,  excessive  heat,  or  oppressive  cloth- 
ing, to  excite  the  child  to  pain.  Even  its  first  nourishment  should 
not  be  given  till  the  want  begins,  lest  injurious  excitement  be  the 
consequence ;  and  it  should  not  be  given  more  freely,  or  more  fre- 
quent]/ than  this  want  absolutely  requires* 
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*The^r5^  day  of  the  infant's  life  must  be  greeted  with  order  and 
temperance;  and  both  must  preside  over  its  whole  future  manage- 
ment. As  one  sense  after  another  developes  itself,  each  should  be 
supplied  with  agreeable  objects  ;  for  cheerful  circumstances  produce 
fcheerful  dispositions.  No  obstacle  should  be  allowed  to  the  free 
play  of  all  the  limbs  and  muscles — nothing  which  will  hinder  the 
development  of  life  and  strength — and  no  undue  pains  must  be  taken 
10  excite  even  these ;  let  them  advance  quietly  and  naturally. 

*  The  look  and  voice  of  the  mother's  love  should  be  the  first  food 
of  the  infant  soul.  Life  itself  is  joy  ;  let  joy  cherish  the  germs  of 
life.  The  sight  and  the  touch  soon  find  appropriate  objects  ;  but 
even  now  must  the  spirit  of  education  watch  over  the  child.  It 
must  not  grasp  all  in  its  reach  ;  it  must  not  touch  the  flame,  or  the 
knife,  or  in  short,  any  thing  injurious  to  it.  As  soon  as  it  learns  to 
hear,  it  learns  to  listen  to  its  mother's  voice,  that  is,  to  obey.  The 
ear  gradually  beconies  the  spiritual  leading-string  of  the  growing  man. 
The  child  cannot  sec  and  touch,  without  desiring,  and  does  not 
desire,  without  exercising  the  will.  His  first  will  is  self-will^  and  it 
soon  takes  root  and  strengthens,  if  the  will  of  the  mother  does  not 
promptly  meet,  and  gently,  but  firmly  check  it. 

*  Here  then,  education  must  begin, — with  the  first  want,  and  its 
supply.  It  begins,  therefore,  immediately,  with  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  the  child,  for  its  first  wants  are  onlji  physical.  Every  mo.  e 
of  treating  an  infant  is  wrong  which  docs  not  satisfy  its  wants  in  the 
right  way,  and  peculiarly  wrong  is  every  unseasonable  or  excessive 
supply.  The  first  wants  of  infancy  are  food,  warmth,  air,  motion 
and  sleep.  A  gr^'ater  number  of  children  suflTer  from  an  excess  of 
these  comforts,  than  from  tof)  scanty  a  portion  of  ihem.  It  is  true, 
oad  nourishment,  confined  air,  want  of  cleanliness  and  of  fn-e  exer- 
cise, and  unquiet  sleep  arising  from  these  causes,  destroy  many 
children  who  are  left  to  the  care  of  hireling  nurses.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  greater  number  suffer  from  the  peculiar  care  oi  an 
over-anxious  mother,  from  superfluous  nourishment,  and  excessive 
wrapping,  from  guardina;  Jigainst  all  those  influences  of  air,  deemed 
pernicious,  from  artificial  motion,  and  from  the  sleep  thus  artificially 
produced  and  maintained.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  most  favored 
nurslings  leave  the  world  when  they  have  scarcely  entered  it.  It  is 
not  however  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living  that  we  have  to  do. 
Few  mothers  will  allow  then^selves  to  be  charged  with  too  little 
care  or  indulgence  ;  and  even  experienced  nurses  avoid  it  from  preju- 
dice and  disposhion.  Let  us  then  examine  the  errors  in  physical 
treatment,  arising  from  excess,  and  particularly  from  excess  in  food. 

'  It  is  a  most  pernicious  custom  to  stop  every  cry  of  a  child  with 
food,  whether  it  is  done  from  the  idea  that  it  needs  so  frequent 
nourishment,  or  to  make  it  quiet.  Inquire  why  the  infant  cries, 
and  remove  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  discovered.     It  will  be  more 
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rarely  the  want  of  food,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
regularity.  If  the  child  is  irregularly  fed,  it  acquires  bad  habits,  it 
departs  from  ordtr^  ("  Heaven's  first  law,")  whose  first  principles 
should  be  itnplanted  in  man  while  instinct  still  governs  him.  But 
the  infant  who  is  thus  accustomed  to  excesst  soon  becomes  inordi- 
nate in  its  demands,  and  TEBiPERiLNCE  and  order^  the  great  pillars 
of  life,  are  both  overthrown.  It  will  become  greedy  when  it  is 
unseasonably  fed,  even  with  simple  food,  and  the  evil  becomes  still 
greater  when  it  is  pampered  with  delicacies.  An  artificial  necessity 
is  produced  fnr  continual  gratification  of  the  palate,  so  that  it  wiH 
often  not  be  pacified  without  having  something  pleasant  to  the  taste 
constantly  in  its  mouth ;  and  upon  thisy  the  whole  enjoyment  of  its 
young  life  depends.  The  sense  of  taste  checks  the  progress  of 
every  noble  sense ;  the  child  concentrates  its  whole  thoughts  on 
the  enjoyment  of  this  single  appetite.  In  this  way,  it  is  prepared  to 
become,  not  only  an  epicurean,  but  a  sensualist ;  and  the  obvious 
evils  of  overloading  the  stomach  and  producing  disease  are  not  the 
only  evils  arising  from  this  treatment.  The  moral  character  is  also 
injured  before  it  is  fairly  developed.  The  child  thus  miseducated* 
becomes  obstinate  and  self-willed.  If  its  demands  are  not  satisfied* 
(and  its  cries  are  demands,.)  it  will  soon  learn  to  fret  itself,  almost, 
into  childish  insanity.  See  now  the  seeds  of  moral  corruption  im- 
planted in  the  physical  soil,  whose  roots  strike  deeper  in  proportion 
as  they  are  sow»  earlier  ! 

*  Whence  is  it  that  we  so  frequently  see  this  pernicious  physical 
treatment,  and  its  natural  fruits  r  Why  do  we  see  so  many  over-fed > 
gormandizing,  ilMuimored,  selfish  and  self-willed  children  ?  The 
combined  power  of  mtee  great  causes  are  at  work  : — maternal  lovCy 
vanity^  and  ignorance.  We  may  venture  to  say,  every  mother  in 
her  senses  loves  her  child  more  than  she  loves  herself.  How  can 
she  then  refuse  to  give  him  any  thing  \  Food  is  the  most  obvious 
comfort,  the  greatest  pleasure  he  enjoys,  and  she  gives  it  freely. 
She  wishes  her  child  to  thrivCy  to  become  strong,  vigorous  and 
fleshy.  And  now  vanity  comes  in  play.  Every  mother  is  vain  of 
her  child,  and  would  fain  have  it  the  finest,  and  for  this  purpose 
also  it  is  excessively  fed.  Yet  this  does  not  happen  without  the 
third  cause, — ^norance.  Ignorance  does  not  perceive  that  the 
thriving  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  quantity  which  it  digests^ 
rather  than  upon  the  quantity  it  swallows,  and  overlooks  the  great 
medium,  which  it  does  not  understand,  the  organs  of  nourishment, 
whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  nourishment  for  the  body,  from  the 
food  which  enters  the  stomach.  Only  so  much  food  as  the  child 
really  digests  does  it  any  good  ;  what  remains  undigested  is  a  source 
of  evil. 

'  As  these  bad  habits  began  with  blind  and  injudicious  aflfection,  so 
they  end  with  tl^e  same.    How  can  one  who  loves  a  child  so  much» 
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give  it  pain  !  When  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  treatment 
appear,  and  the  child  becomes  ill-humored,  selfish  and  self-willed, 
and  beginning,  very  early,  to  worry  its  mother ;  this  blind  and 
weak  love,  incapable  of  resistance,  pleads,  "  The  poor  child  cannot 
understand  yet.  The  understanding  is  not  developed  the  first  year. 
Let  it  grow  older,  and  then  I  will  educate  it."  In  the  mean-time, 
before  the  understanding  is  developed,  the  child  is  miseducated  and 
spoiled.  The  first  use  it  makes  of  the  understanding,  is  in  torment- 
ing the  mother ;  and  it  soon  becomes  a  little  tyrant.  There  are 
too  many  mothers  of  this  sort,  who  are  slaves  to  their  children. 
They  reap  only  what  they  have  sown.' 


EFFECTS    OF    MATERNAL    INDULGENCE. 

We  have  expressed  more  than  once  the  pleasure  we  felt  on 
finding  the  subject  of  education  occupy  so  much  more  attention  of 
late  in  other  periodicals,  &ic.,  and  have  given  several  extracts.  We 
add  another  striking  article  from  the  Albany  Journal  and  Telegraph. 

*  Messrs.  Editors, — Of  the  solemn  character  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  mothers,  all  writers  agree  to  express  the  same  sentiment. 
Where  these  duties  are  neglected,  where  a  mother's  fondness  con- 
trols all  without  judgment  and  intelligence,  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences follow.  I  do  not  know  where  these  have  been  drawn  out 
in  a  more  vivid  and  awful  picture  than  in  the  late  work,  entitled  Guy 

'  Rivers.  It  does  not  fall  within  your  line  to  have  to  do  with  such 
works,  yet  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  furnish  an  extract  which 
does  fall  in  with  the  practical  object  of  your  paper.  Guy  is  a 
highwayman — a  murderer — a  cold  blooded  murderer — an  outlaw — 
of  most  violent,  headlong  passions,  which  pause  at  nothing  where 
their  gratification  is  concerned,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of  great  shrewd- 
ness and  of  superior  natural  intellect.  At  the  point  where  the  ex- 
tract is  made,  this  man's  course  is  approaching  its  catastrophe.  In. 
his  den  he  sees  its  approach,  and  his  mind  is  occupied  with  bitter 
reflection.  With  his  Lieutenant  this  is  his  conversation;  and  when 
I  think  of  what  I  have  known  of  maternal  weakness,  I  shudder  to 
think  how  near  to  the  life  the  picture  may  be. 

*  "  I  do  you  wrong,  Dillon — but  on  this  subject  I  will  have  no  one 
speak.  I  cannot  be  the  man  you  would  have  me ;  I  have  been 
schooled  otherwise.  My  mother  has  taught  me  a  diflerent  lesson, — 
her  teachings  have  doomed  me,  and  these  enjoyments  are  now  all  be- 
yond my  hopes." 

*  "  Your  mother!"  was  the  response  of  Dillon,  in  unaffected  aston- 
ishment. 

^ ''  Ay,  man — my  mother.  Is  there  any  thing  wonderful  in  that? 
She  taught  me  this  lesson  with  her  milk — she  sung  it  in  lullabies 
over  my  cradle— Hihe  gave  it  me  in  the  plaything  of  my  boyh^MA — 

34* 
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her  schoolings  have  made  me  the  morbid,  the  fierce  criminal,  from 
whose  association  all  the  gentler  virtues  must  alwavs  desire  to  fly. 
If,  in  the  doom,  which  may  finish  my  life  of  doom,  I  have  any  per- 
son to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is — my  mother!  " 

^  ^'  Is  this  possible?     Is  it  true?     It  is  strange,  very  strange." 

*  "  It  is  not  strange — we  see  it  every  day — in  almost  every  family. 
She  did  not  tell  me  to  lie — or  to  swindle,  or  to  stab.  No!  Oh  no! 
she  would  have  told  me  that  all  these  things  were  bad-^-but  she 
taught  mo  to  perform  them  all.  She  roused  my  passions  and  not  my 
principles  into  activity.  She  provoked  the  one  and  suppressed  the 
other.  Did  my  father  reprove  my  improprieties,  she  petted  me  and 
denounced  him.  She  crossed  his  better  purposes  and  defeated  all 
his  designs,  until  at  last,  she  made  my  passions  too  strong  for  my 
government,  not  less  than  hers  ;  and  lefl  me,  knowing  the  true,  yet 
the  victhn  of  the  false.  What  is  more, — while  my  intellect,  in  its 
calmer  hours,  taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of  true 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  otherwise  sovereign  rea- 
son at  defiance,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Yes — in  that  last  hour 
of  eternal  retribution,  if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to  accuse,  I  can 
point  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  all — the  weakly,  fond,  misjudging, 
misguiding  woman,  who  gave  me  birth.  Within  the  last  hour,  I 
have  been  thinking  over  all  these  things.  I  have  been  thinking  how 
I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood,  by  one  who  surely  loved  me  beyond 
all  other  things  beside.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  en- 
couraged and  prompted  my  infant  passions,  uncontrolled  by  her 
reason,  and  since  utterly  unrestrainablc  by  my  own.  How  she 
stimulated  me  to  artifices,  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  fre- 
quently deceiving  my  father  and  teaching  me  to  disobey  and  deceive 
him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie,  and  she  lied  all  day  to  him,  on  my  ac- 
count, and  to  screen  me  from  his  anger.  She  taught  me  the  catechism 
to  say  on  Sunday,  while  during  the  week,  she  schooled  me  in  almost 
every  possible  form  of  ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts. 

'  '^  ohe  bribed  mo  to  do  my  duty,  and  hence  my  duty  could  only 
be  done  under  the  stimulating  promise  of  a  reward.  She  taught  me 
that  God  was  superior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to  cer- 
tain laws,  yet  as  she  hourly  violated  those  laws  herself  in  mv  behalf, 
I  was  taught  to  regard  myself  as  far  superior  to  him.  Had  she  not 
done  all  this,  I  had  not  been  here  and  thus  :  I  had  been  what  I  now 
dare  not  think  on.  It  is  all  her  work.  The  greatest  enemy  my  life 
has  ever  known  has  been  my  own  mother." 

^  ^'  This  is  a  horrible  thought,  captain,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it 
true." 

^  ^^  It  is  true.  I  have  analyzed  my  own  history,  and  the  causes 
of  my  character  and  fortunes  now,  and  I  charge  it  all  upon  her. 
From  one  influence  I  have  traced  another,  until  I  have  the  sweep- 
ing amount  of  twenty  years  of  crime  and  sorrow  and  a  life  of  hate, 
and  probably  a  death  of  ignominy,  all  owing  to  the  flrst  ten  years  of 
my  infant  education,  when  the  only  teacher  that  I  knew  was  the 
woman  that  gave  me  birth.^' ' 

Tliia  is  afictitkKtt  tile  indeed,  but  itis  sadljrtrue  to  nature.    We 
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have  seen  the  victim  of  iDdulgence  trained  bj  the  mere  neglect  of 
restraint  to  a  violence  of  passion  which  reviled  and  abused  the 
mother  that  bore  him.  We  have  known  the  abandoned  son  turn 
with  doubled  fist  and  furious  gestures  to  his  mother,  and  tell  hefi 
— '<  You  have  trained  me  to  all  this.''  We  have  known  those  who 
escaped  this  dreadful  fate,  mourn  through  life,  the  mental  sufierinsi 
or  the  bodily  debility,  which  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  a  mothers 
love  had  entailed  upon  them.  And  if  the  man  could  always  look 
back  with  the  skill  of  Heinroth  to  his  early  childhood,  even  when 
no  gross  neglect  of  discipline  was  to  be  discovered,  would  he  not 
accuse  her  early  and  excessive  indulgence  of  his  dawning  appetites 
and  craving  desires  as  the  source  of  that  violence  of  passion- 
that  obstinacy,  which  cost  him  so  much  painful  discipline  in  youth, 
and  perhaps  still  poison  the  peace  of  his  manhood  ?  Is  there  no 
argument,  no  appeal  which  can  reach  the  heart  of  those  mothers, 
who  are  sacrificing  the  future  peace  and  character  and  hopes 
of  their  children,  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying  them  for  the 
moment  ? 


HABITS    OF    ORDER    IN    SCHOOLS. 
HINTS  TO  TOUNG  TEACHERS.      No.  6. 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law," — and  in  no  place,  perhaps,  is  die 
importance  of  this  truth  more  decidedly  felt,  than  in  a  school-^room. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  order,---or  rather,  without  it,  all  that 
may  be  accomplished,  is  not  only  done  ill,  but  will  be  more  than 
likely,  in  a  continuance  of  the  same  system,  to  be  counteracted. 
The  teacher  should  emphatically,  ^*  have  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place," — in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  his  little  domain.  Regularity  and  consistency  are 
parts  of  this  order,  and  he  should  have  every  thing  governed  by 
uniform  rules,  though  it  may  not  be  well  always  to  make  these 
rules  apparent ;  for  if  his  own  mind  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  ordefi 
it  will  be  a  difilcult  matter  for  even  the  most  wild  and  unruly  spirits 
to  disarrange  the  school.  But  every  living  being  feels  and  sees  die 
beauty  of  order,  when  he  finds  himself  in  it,  and  surrounded  by  it ; 
and  it  will  become  one  of  the  teacher's  most  eflSicient  helps»  if 
properly  brought  into  play. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  have  stated  hours  of  admission,  which 
are  never  to  be  it^ngedj  without  an  excuse  in  writing,  from  die 
parent's  own  hand.  The  propriety  of  this  regulation,  in  a  school 
for  litde  children,  is  often  doubted,  bnt  it  must  be  l^  those  who 
have  no  conception  bow  much  depends*  upon  it.  Besides,  if  it*  be 
understood  to  be  t  ngulationi  not  in  any  caielo  be  dispeneed  wdb^n 
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(and  this  must  be  enforced  by  action  as  well  as  words,)  parents  wilt 
very  soon,  for  their  own  sakes,  fall  into  it.  They  will  think  it 
better  to  rise  a  little  earlier,  or  be  a  little  more  punctual  at  their 
breakfast  or  dinner  hour,  than  to  have  their  child  sent  home  again, 
or  be  forced  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  an  excuse.  But  after 
all,  the  most  ef&cient  method  of  insuring  the  performance  of  this 
regulation,  and  indeed  of  every  other,  is  by  a  teacher's  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  child  himself.  If  his  school-room  be  as  dear  to 
him,  as  it  ought  and  easily  may  become, — if  the  face  of  his  In- 
structor be  the  face  of  a  friend,  and  the  employments  of  the  school 
hours  those  of  enjoyment,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  an 
important  point  to  Am  to  be  there  always  in  season ;  and  the  incli- 
nations of  the  youngest  child  generally  receive  attention  at  home, 
when  those  inclinations  are  praise-worthy  and  good  ones.  The 
difficulty  will  be  still  less,  when  he  grows  older,  and  his  little  ar- 
rangements become  of  his  own  choosing.  All  these  minute  afiairs 
are  considered  truly  such,  when  habit  has  rendered  them  things  of 
course  ;  but  even  in  trifles,  why  should  not  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad 
habit  be  formed,  and  why  should  it  not  be  formed  early  ?  It  will 
be  for  the  lasting  beneflt  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  teacher  ;«-and, 
whatever  trouble  it  may  cause  parents  to  regulate  so  nicely  the 
habits  of  their  children  when  young,  it  will  be  more  than  repaid 
afterwards ;  for  their  duty  will  in  this  respect  be  done,  the  seed 
will  be  sown  ;  and  that  parent  who  knows  what  it  is  to  see  his  child, 
when  arrived  at  years  of  comparative  discretion,  constantly  tardy 
in  going  to  school,  to  say  nothing  of  tardiness  in  rising,  tardiness  in 
obeying,  and  a  habit  of  procrastinating  all  the  little  duties  of  his  life, 
would  think  himself  richly  repaid,  could  a  litde  additional  trouble 
ensure  better  habits.  As  witli  this,  so  with  other  things,  apparently 
trivial.  Do  not  indulge  your  pupils  in  carelessly  throwing  down  of 
their  garments,  when  they  enter  and  leave  school,  in  the  careless  use, 
or  rather  misuse  or  abuse  of  books,  slates,  pens  and  pencils,  &c. 
Do  not  allow  the  desks  to  be  disarranged.  Many  people  seem  to 
think,  that  the  same  good  habits.  Sic.,  arc  not  required  for  infantile 
minds,  which  become  all  important  when  these  minds  are  more 
advanced.  I  cannot  be  of  that  opinion,  since  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
experience  of  nature  to  deprive  die  flourishing  sapling  of  anything 
necessary  to  the  full  grown  tree  ;  and  a  judicious  education,  will 
only  help  out  nature  by  directing  and  ordering  the  requisite  and 
proportionate  quantity  of  that  nourishment,  which  nature  herself 
ordains  and  supplies  as  well  for  the  child,  as  for  the  youth.  Orderly, 
healthy  habits  of  mind,  come  eminently  under  this  bead.  The 
teacher  should  always  provide  against  the  necessity  of  disorder,  by 
having  regular  places  for  each  child  to  hang  its  own  things — to  ar- 
range its  own  property.  But  its  attention  should  not  be  cmifioed 
to  its  own  only ;  it  should  be  taught  to  fed  an  interest,  if  not  a  ctre 
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in  the  property  of  others,  and  that  harmony  of  feeling,  which  it  is 
so  delightful  to  witness,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  be  wanting  in  a  pro- 
miscuous school,  at  least  so  far  as  the  kinder  and  better  emoticms 
are  concerned.  The  old  worn  distich  of  Pope,  on  "  vice," — ^pecu- 
liarly applies  to  habits  which  uhimately  lead  to  it, — ^habits  of  disorder ; 
for  the  eye  and  the  mind,  which  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
neatness  as  important,  and  to  practice  all  its  maxims,  will  neverthe- 
less soon  become  accustomed  to  the  contrary,  however  ^^  disgusting  " 
and  ''  hateful "  at  first,  particularly  if  it  find,  that  all  the  individual 
care  which  may  be  taken,  is  lost,  and  hardly  needed  among  a  com- 
munity of  contrary  habits.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  to  fix  than 
habits  of  order,  or  the  reverse,  if  precept  be  constantly  attended  by 
example.  And  when  I  urge  the  teacher  to  insist  on  these  things,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  advise  the  use  of  arbitrary  authority* 
By  no  means.  I  believe  there  are  few  children  who  need  to  be 
governed  by  it, — and  comparatively  few  cases  when  it  need  be  used. 
Above  all,  it  is  unnecessary  as  a  general  principle  in  regard  to  things 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  A  school  may  be  almost  wholly, 
and  almost  always,  governed  by  love.  I  consider  it  a  far  more 
powerful  stimulus  **  in  the  long  run,"  than  fear  can  be,  certainly  a 
more  continuous  and  abiding  one,  and  in  every  thing  relative  to 
daily  habits  of  mind  and  character,  it  is,  in  general,  all  sufficient. 
A  teacher's  grieved  look,  disapproving  tone,  or  strikingly  changed 
manner,  will  have  ample  effect,  if  he  and  his  pupils  are  on  the 
proper  footing  widi  each  other ;  and  even  when  this  conduct  has 
no  immediate  efiect,  a  continuance  of  it  is  usually  seen  to  make  its 
way  to  the  heart  of  tlie  erring  one.  The  teacher  should  stand 
uniformly  in  the  light  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  children ;  the  errors  of  one  should  be  feh  by  the 
whole  community ;  and  the  particular  improvement  or  good  behavior 
of  one,  should  be  marked  with  delight  and  social  pleasure  by  aU. 
And  this  is  no  vain  theory;  it  may  become  fact,  and  every 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  making  it  so.  As  an  instance,— -sup- 
pose the  teacher  enters  his  school,  and  sees  the  floor  of  his  entry, 
covered  with  loose  garments,  against  his  wishes  and  his  commands. 
Instead  of  the  customary  smile  and  '^  good  morning  " — he  remarks 
the  disorder  to  the  scholars.  It  is  probable  that  each  will  be  eager 
to  affirm,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his — but  that  somebody  else  must 
have  thrown  them  down.  Suppose  without  taking  notice  of  this, 
the  teacher  should  remark  emphatically,  ''  It  is  no  matter  who  did 
the  mischief — since  any  of  you  can  so  easily  remedy  it.  I  trust, 
hereafter,  whoever  sees  any  article  of  dress  on  the  floor,  he  wiU 
remember  my  wishes  and  put  it  into  its  place — whether  it  be  his 
own  or  belonging  to  any  of  his  little  companions.  The  one  who 
so  remembers  me,  when  1  am  absenti  surely  k>ves  me  best."  If 
with  some  remarks  of  this  kmd,  the  teacher  Asmej^  before  the  eyea 
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never  do.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Shall  all  these  choice  vol- 
umes be  proscribed  ?  That  will  be  robbing  the  Library  of  its  ver}* 
attraction.  Shall  we  issue  an  *<  index  expurgatorius  ?" — ^that  will 
be  regarded  an  act  of  bigotr}',  as  vile  as  any  that  ever  came  from 
the  Vatican.  Here  was  a  problem  in  our  politics ;  for  our  little 
world,  as  well  as  the  great  world  without,  is  to  be  governed  by 
measures  of  expediency.  Our  government  is  necessarily  a  mon- 
archy, and  we  have  to  take  care  that  our  loyal  subjects  do  not 
sometimes  suspect  it  of  despotism.  Accordingly  we  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  licensing  novels  within  certain  bounds.  For  a 
dozen  or  twenty  of  inferior  volumes,  we  gave  in  exchange  a  com- 
plete set  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  sanctioned  the  Library  on  condi- 
tion that  its  fictitious  works  should  be  those  only  of  Scott,  Cooper^ 
Washington  Irving,  and  the  authoress  just  named,  with  such  others 
as  should  from  time  to  time  be  authorized.  This  we  thought  better 
than  a  sweeping  proscription.  Wc  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  anti- 
temperance  men, — that  moderation  in  an  indulgence  not  positively 
wrong,  is  better  than  tf)tal  abstinence.  Our  young  friends  of  course 
were  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  They  thought  it  exceedingly 
liberal,  and  for  awhile  we  were  quite  satisfied  with  it  ourselves. 
The  problem,  we  hoped,  was  solved.  Only  those  availed  them- 
selves of  the  license  who  seemed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  it  at 
home ;  and  the  captivating  pages  afforded  a  quiet  pastime  that  did 
not  encroach  on  the  hours  appropriated  to  study.  Thus  it  was  at 
first ;  but  by  degrees  the  younger  members  of  the  fraternity  we 
found  were  acquiring  a  taste  for  "  elegant  literature."  The  histor}', 
the  moral  tale,  and  the  instructive  story,  were  laid  aside  for  *^  the 
Pilot,"  or  "  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  5"  and  as  we  walked  around 
the  study,  on  approaching  a  desk  the  novel  would  be  adroitly  slipped 
aside  that  had  taken  the  place  of  Sallust  or  Legendre.  Now  it  was 
one  of  the  articles  in  the  charter  of  the  Library,  that  its  entertain- 
ment should  be  restricted  to  the  hours  of  leisure ;  but  after  a  little 
while,  novels  were  to  be  seen  open  on  some  desks  at  all  hours.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  constantly  preached  moderation,  prescribed  in 
individual  cases  how  much  of  a  boy^s  reading  might  be  of  the  kind 
in  question,  and  took  various  measures  to  ensure  the  success  of  our 
experiment.  But  it  failed ;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
moderation  in  novel  reading,  however  desirable,  is  not  one  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  at  school ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
lesson,  which  we  may  be  well  excused  from  adding  to  the  tasks  of 
a  Christian  Institute.  We  were  obliged  to  make  new  regulations 
for  the  Library,  (which,  in  justice  to  those  who  formed  it,  we  must 
not  omit  to  say,  contains  also  many  useful  books,)  and  to  tell  our 
youthful  literatii  that  for  further  acquaintance  with  fictitious  literature 
they  must  wait  until  the  vacation.  Parents,  in  their  families,  may 
repilate  this  matter  according  to  their  inews  of  proprietyi  and  can 
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control  the  degree  of  indulgence ;  but  we  arc  persuaded,  that  in  a 
seminary  of  learning,  the  only  safe  course  to  be  pursued  is  the  pro-^ 
bibition  of  such  reading  altogether.  This  we  wish  the  friends  of 
our  Institution  to  understand  is  the  course  adopted  here  ;  and,  as 
they  may  wonder  that  we  ever  deviated  from  it,  and,  moreover, 
may  hear  distorted  accounts  of  the  deviation,  we  have  thought  it 
best  to  make  an  honest  report  of  our  experiment.' 


STUDY    OF    THE    CLASSICS    IN    GERMANY. 

Although  the  name  of  the  German  Gymnasium  has  been  trans* 
ferred  to  this  country,  its  spirit  has  not  yet  crossed  the  ocean  ;  or  if 
it  has  come,  it  has  not  gained  admission  to  our  institutions,  and  the 
details  of  its  meihods  of  instruction  are  scarcely  known  among  us. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  an  unknown  friend,  who  enables  us  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts  from  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a 

g'^mnasium  at  Halle,  by  a  gentleman  now  abroad,  published  in  tho 
aptist  Repository  of  New  York. 

It  is  well  known  that  Halle  is  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Orphan* 
iiouse  of  Francke,  a  monument  of  the  faith  and  prayers  and  labors 
of  one  poor  individual.  Beginning  with  a  few  deserted  children, 
whom  benevolence  did  not  dare  to  reject,  and  faith  undertook  to 
provide  for,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  in  which  2000 
pupils  are  now  constantly  receiving  instruction.  Besides  this 
school,  and  its  university,  (lalle  contains  two  Gymnasia,  the  Royal 
Pedagogium,  and  the  Principal  Latin  School.  The  writer  gives 
the  following  account  of\he  general  character  of  the  Gymnasia. 

^  As  the  German  universities  correspond  in  some  degree  with  our  profes- 
sional schools,  so  their  gymnasia  correspond  in  very  many  respects  to  our 
colleges.  In  general  the  study  of  languages  is  prosecuted  farther,  and  that 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  less,  in  their  gymnasia^  than  in  our  colleges. 
The  course  of  instruction  iu  the  prymnasia  embraces  six  years.  Neither 
the  universities  nor  the  gymnasia  have  any  anniversary  or  academical  year, 
fioth  have  a  summer  and  winter  semester  or  term,  and  students  may  enter  in 
the  spring,  or  in  the  autumn,  as  suits  their  convenience.  This  arrangement 
naturally  divides  the  classes  of  the  gymnasia  into  twelve.  The  highest  class 
is  called  the  first.    With  their  divisions  and  subdivisions  they  stand  thus  : 

P"-  \  fnS:'        S--^^  \  iXZ:        Tenia  \  fXlJ"" 

^""^SfnTnt'  ^-"'"ifnCr  «-^Jf2S? 

The  following  statement  of  the  course  of  study  in  tiie  Principal 
Latin  School  will  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  extent  and  ..ature 
of  Cbe  education  given  in  a  Gennan  gymnasium. 

VOL.  ;v. — .\o.  IX.  00 
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'course  of  studt  in  the  principal  latin  school  in  Halle. 

I.  The  Christian  Religion.  Catechism,  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  most  importnnt  systems  of  Pagan  religion^ 
Christian  Ethics,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Lutlieran  Church. 

n.  The  Latin  Language.    Ten  hours  weekly  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
fix  to  the  middle  and  tii^rher.    All  the  classes  write  Latin  exercises,  and 
the  hif^her  classes  speak  Latin. 
6ta.  inf.  ^ 
**  sup.  >  Latin  Reader. 
5ta.  inf.  ^ 

4ta.  inf  I  Cornelius  Nepos. 

4ta.  sup.    Cicero's  Lclius,  and  Justin. 
3tia.  in£    Cicero's  Cato  Major,  and  Cesar. 

2da^  \nf  v  ^^^^^^^  Select  Orations,  Oesar  and  Sallust. 

Inia  ^inf  i  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Quinctilian  lib.  10,  and  Livy. 

Ima.  sup.  Cicero's  Tusc.  Ques.  or  De  Nat.  Deor.  and  Livy.  Latin 
poets  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  connected  with  exercises  in  Latin 
prosody. 

4ta.  inf.    Phedrus. 

3tia  ^iilf  (  ^^'^^'®  Metamorphoses. 

52da.  sup.  J 

Ima.  inf.  >  Horace's  Odes,  and  Terence's  Comedies. 
"  sup.) 

in.  Toe  Greek  Language.    To  eiffht  classes  six  hours  in  a  week. 
4ta.  inf.     Buttmann's  Grammar  used  in  all  the  classes. 
4ta.  sup.    Greek  Reader. 

"bud*  (  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  and  Homer's  Od. 
^a.  m  .  /  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Homer's  II. 

Ima.  inf.    Plato,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Euripides,  Sophocles. 
Ima.  sup.    Plato,  Demosthenes,  Soph,  and  Eurip.  alternately. 
All  but  the  lowest  class  write  Greek  exercises. 

IV.  The  Hebrew  Language.  3tia.  inf.  Gesenius'  Grammar  and  Chres- 
tomathy. 

2da  *inf'  v  ^"^  of  Genesis  or  of  Joshua. 

2da.  sup.  ^ 
Ima.  inf.  >  Psalms. 
"   sup.) 

y.  Modern  Lanouaaes.    German  Literature,  French  and  English. 

VI.  Mathematics.  In  eight  Classes.  Arithmetic,  Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Mathematical  Geography. 

VII.  Geooraput  AND  History.    Gta.inf.    Survey  of  general  Geography. 
6ta.  sup.    Geography  of  countries  not  lying  in  Europe. 

5t8.  inL     Geography  of  Europe. 
5tft.fup.    Geography  of  Grenaany. 
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4ta.  inf.     History  and  Geofifraphy  of  Brandenburg. 

4ta.  sup.    Ancient  Geography. 

3tia.  inf.    Ancient  History,  excluding  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

3tia.  sup.  Roman  History. 

S2da.  inf.    Grecian  History. 

2da.  sup.  Ancient  History. 

Ima.  inf.   History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ima.  sup.  Modern  History. 

On  all  these  subjects  there  are  different  lectures,  and  the  stadents  take 
notes. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  is  also  taught. 

In  this  gymnasium  there  are  »300  students,  and  24  teachers,  of  which  17 
are  licensed,  and  the  remainder  are  candidates.  The  Rector  has  a  salaiy 
ofldOORix  Dollars,  (a  Rix  Dollar  is  about  75  cts.)  the  ordinary  teachen 
from  400  to  600,  and  the  assistant  teachers,  or  candidates  for  the  office,  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  uniform  method  of  reading  the  classics  is  to  go  throu^^h  the  first  half 
of  a  work  very  slowly  and  critically,  and  through  the  last  rapidly.' 

The  writer  also  gives  us  an  account  of  a  number  of  exercises 
which  he  attended  in  the  Royal  Pedagogium,  most  of  which  com- 
bined the  interest  of  a  lecture,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  recitation. 
One  on  Roman  Antiquities  was  devoted  to  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
man dictators ;  another  was  on  the  Middle  ages ;  a  third,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  tenses,  in  which  the  greatest  promptitude  and 
accurai-y  were  required,  and  every  demand  enforced  with  severity. 
Several  were  devoted  to  classical  authors ;  one  to  several  Hebrew 
Psalms ;  and  another  to  a  disputation  on  Horace's  Odes,  in  Latin, 
the  language  universally  employed  in  the  recitations  of  the  German 
gymnasia.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  his  notes  at  large ;  but 
those  who  are  engaged  in  classical  schools  would  not  excuse  us  for 
passing  over  some  of  the  details  of  recitations  in  the  classics.  In 
visiting  the  room  of  a  professor,  now  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Nuremberg,  he  found  the  class  engaged  with  Sophocles,  and  after- 
wards, with  Horace. 

*  The  exercise,  as  is  usual  with  the  higher  classes,  was  in  Latin.  As  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  distinguished  later  disciples  of  the  ^at  Hermann,  we 
might  expect  that  much  of  the  old  Greek  ana  Roman  spirit  would  revive  at 
his  touch.  Both  he  and  his  pupils  were  enthusiastic  in  their  occupation. 
The  utmost  nicety  was  required  in  translation.  The  remarks  that  were 
made  were  full  of  learning,  and  were  greedily  noted  down.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  teacher  were  preceded  by  such  questions  as  the  fullowinff: 
What  is  the  course  of  thought  in  this  strophe  ?  What  other  reading  tor 
such  a  word  ?  Which  do  you  prefer?  What  are  your  reasons  ?  Which 
has  the  best  manuscript  authority  ?  Does  this  authority  rest  on  the  number, 
or  on  the  character  of  the  manuscripts  ?  Which  reading  agrees  best  with 
the  usage  and  spirit  of  the  author  ?  How  do  you  analyse  and  explain  such 
t  phrase  ?  (Your  Latin  ia  not  good.)  How  do  vou  express  the  same  idea 
in  Greek  prose  ?  Another  construction  is  also  admissible ;  what  is  it  ?  The 
whole  exercise  afforded  admirable  specimens  of  classical  criticism. 

'  I  attended  a  recitation,  or  lecture,  (in  fact  it  was  both,)  of  the  same  on 
Horace's  Satires,  1.9.  1  will  simply  give  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
proposed,  with  the  answers,  when  not  too  long.    **  What  is  the  fobjeGt  oC 
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'course  of  study  in  the  principal  latin  school  in  Halle. 

I.  The  Christian  Religion.  Catechism,  Biblical  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  most  important  systems  of  Pagan  religion. 
Christian  Ethics,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

n.  The  Latin  Language.    Ten  hours  weekly  to  the  lower  classes,  and 
fix  to  the  middle  and  higher.    All  the  classes  write  Latin  exercises,  and 
the  higher  classes  speak  Latin. 
6ta.  inf.  ^ 

"  sup.  >  Latin  Reader. 
5ta.  inf.  ^ 

^JLTf!  \  Co™"""  Nep«,. 

4ta.  sup.    Cicero's  Leiius,  and  Justin. 

dtia.  inf.    Cicero's  Cato  Major,  and  Cesar. 

Sda*  ^mf  \  ^*^®^'^  Select  Orations,  Cssar  and  Sallust. 

1  Jfl  ?ir'  t  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Quinctilian  lib.  10,  and  Livy. 
J  ma.  int.  y  '  ' 

Ima.  sup.    Cicero's  Tusc.  Ques.  or  De  Nat.  Deor.  and  Livy.     Latin 

poets  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  connected  with  exercises  in  Latin 

prosody. 

4ta.  inf.    Phedrus. 

mi^inf,  \  ^^*^'®  Metamorphoses. 

52da.  sup.  J 

Ima.  inf.  >  Horace's  Odes,  and  Terence's  Comedies. 
"  sup.) 

UL  The  Greek  Language.    To  eiffht  classes  six  hours  in  a  week. 
4ta.  inf.     Buttmann's  Grammar  used  in  all  the  classes. 
4ta.  sup.    Greek  Reader. 

"bud*  i  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  Homer's  Od. 

jf*        >  Xcnophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Homer's  II. 

Ima.  inf.    Plato,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Euripides,  Sophocles. 
Ima.  sup.    Plato,  Demosthenes,  Soph,  and  Eurip.  alternately. 
AH  but  the  lowest  class  write  Greek  exercises. 

IV.  The  Hebrew  Language.    3tia.  inf.  Gesenius'  Grammar  and  Chres- 
tomathy. 

'^a.'inf'  (  ^"^  of  Genesis  or  of  Joshua. 

2da.  sup.  5 
Ima.  inf.  >  Psalms. 
"   sup.) 

y.  Modern  Languages.    German  Literature,  French  and  English. 

VI.  Mathematics.    In  eight  Classes.    Arithmetic,  Plane  and  Solid  Ge- 
ometry, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Mathematical  Geography. 

VII.  Geoorapht  AND  History.    Gta.inf.    Survey  of  general  Geography. 
6ta.  sup.    Geography  of  countries  not  lying  in  Europe. 

5ta.  inf.     Geography  of  Europe. 
5ta.  sup.    Geography  of  Germany. 
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translate  this  sentence  into  Latin  :  Napoleon  the  emperor  of  France  de- 
clared war  against  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia  ?" *'  Can  we  also  say 

*  denuntiarc  helium'  ?"  "  Yes,  but  it  is  not  so  good  an  expression. 
"  •  Quamvis  essct*  Why  is  not  the  indicative  *  erat'  here  used  ?"  "  It 
might  have  been  so;  but  Cicero  always  uses  the  subjunctive  with  this  con- 
junction." "  *  Necessitudo  et  affinitas.'  Why  is  the  latter  word  added  ?" 
**  To  limit  or  specify  the  meaning  of  the  former."  "  What  is  the  meaning 
of 'necessitudo'?"  **  A  close  and  inseparable  connection,  an  intimate  or 
near  relation ;  but  it  has  a  generic  meaning,  including  many  kinds  of  rela- 
tions." "What  means  relation  by  blood?"  "Cognatio."  "Relation  by 
marriage  ?"  "  Affinitas."  "  How  do  you  translate  this  into  Latin :  To  have 
intercourse  with  any  one  ?"  "  Commercium  habere  cum  aliquo."  "  In  what 
instances  do  the  Romans  employ  adjectives  where  we  employ  adverbs  ?** 
**  When  these  words  refer  to  time  or  place."  "  How  would  they  express : 
He  came  suddenly  ?"  "  Repentinus  venit."  "  He  rose  early  ?"  &c.  dtc. 
At  the  close,  the  teacher  called  upon  one  of  the  class  to  tell  what  he  had 
learned  during  that  recitation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  principle  in  grammar,  or 
the  meaning  of  a  particular  phrase,  or  a  nice  distinction  of  words  and  of 
constructions.  If  the  student  betrayed  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
instruction  that  had  been  imparted,  another  was  directed  to  give  a  full  and 
clear  view  of  the  subject  If  there  was  still  an  important  omission,  the 
teacher  ffave  a  second  explanation.  He  then  passed  to  another,  asking  what 
he  had  learned,  and  another,  and  then  another,  and  so  half  through  the 
class,  when  the  bell  rung,  and  the  boys,  though  only  about  twelve  years  old, 
teemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  their  dinner.' 

The  following  account  of  a  class  employed  in  Greek  exercises, 
must  close  our  extracts. 

'  The  students  came  together,  after  having  translated  into  Greek  a  passage 
from  some  German  historian,  which  had  been  given  out,  and  the  teacher  re- 
turned to  them  their  written  exercises  more  or  less  marked  with  red.  He 
then  took  his  place  in  the  desk  with  the  German  book  coataining  the  pas- 
sage before  him,  and  the  black  board  behind.  The  first  sentence  began 
with  a  particle.  "How,"  said  he,  "do  the  Greeks  express  the  force 
of  this  pkrticle  ?"  "  By  a  participial  form  of  the  verb."  "  What  tense  ?* 
**  Aorist."  '*  Some  of  the  class  have  written  it  as  you  now  see  it  on  the 
black  board.  Is  that  correct?  Who  will  tell  me  what  the  error  is? 
The  tense  is  not  correctly  formed ;  or,  in  this  verb,  that  tense  is  never 
used.  Most  of  the  class  have  written  such  a  word  with  such  an  accent; 
is  this  correct;  What  kind  of  word  is  this?  What  is  the  rule  for  the 
accentuation  of  such  words?  How  would  this  phrase  be  expressed 
in  Latin  ?  How  in  Greek  ?  What  Greek  particle  corresponds  to  such  a 
German  particle  ?  In  a  dependent  member  of  a  sentence,  what  would  it  be  ? 
When  is  the  circumflex  accent  to  be  used  ?"  Afler  going  through  the  whole 
passage  in  this  wav,  although  each  student  had  written  it  previously,  the 
Dook  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  class,  to  read  and  translate  the  first  sen- 
tence again.  Another  was  called  upon  to  five  a  rapid  repetition  of  the  trans- 
lation. Then  a  second  sentence  was  read,  and  a  third  called  upon  to  trans- 
late it  If  he  hesitated  upon  a  word,  that  word  was  passed  to  another,  and 
then  the  former  proceeded.  This  was  also  repeated,  and  thus  the  whole  les- 
son was  doubly  reviewed  upon  the  spot  I  examined  the  written  exercises, 
and  found  them  neatly  and  beautifully  written,  and  every  word  marked  with 
accents.' 

After  reading  this  account,  and  comparing  it,  in  imagination,  with 
such  Dotes  as  a  traveller  would  take  in  most  of  the  classical  schools 
of  the  United  States,  we  need  not  wonder  to  hear  forei|pftt%  tsi?]^ 
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that  we  do  not  study  the  ancient  languages,  b  it  wise,  is  it  ra- 
tional that  8Q  great  an  amount  of  funds  and  so  much  time  and  labor 
should  be  wasted,  in  giving  superBcial  notions  of  the  languages,  to 
large  numbers  who  rarely  think  of  them  after  their  course  of  study 
18  finished,  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  training  a 
smaller  number  of  thorough  scholars,  who  would  retain  their  acqui- 
sitions, and  could  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and 
the  world  ? 


EMERSON'S    MAXIMS    OF    EDUCATION. 

Those  who  feh  any  interest  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
our  last  number,  will  be  gratified  to  see  an  exhibition  of  his  princi- 
ples of  education,  in  the  following  maxims  extracted  from  the  pros- 
pectus of  his  seminary  at  Wethersfield.  If  they  are  not  novel,  they 
contain  much  practical  wisdom,  and  deserve  the  attentive  study  of 
the  young  teacher.  Let  one  who  is  commencing  the  task,  adopt 
the  course  which  Franklin  pursued,  in  reference  to  the  faults  which 
he  had  to  correct,  and  the  good  qualities  he  wished  to  acquire. 
After  deciding  for  himself  what  maxims  are  sound,  let  him  com- 
mence the  practice  of  one,  and  when  established  in  this,  proceed  to 
another,  and  finish  the  series,  and  we  venture  to  promise  him  an 
ample  reward  for  his  effi>rts. 

^  1.  Let  it  be  your  grand  object,  to  prepare  your  pupils  for  the 
greatest  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

2.  Let  their  spiritual  welfare  be  regarded,  as  incomparably  their 
most  important  interest. 

3.  Teach  for  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Teach  for  eternity. 

5.  Cautiously  guard  against  giving  instructions,  that  will  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious. 

6.  Never  teach  useless  branches,  for  the  sake  of  forming  useless 
teachers. 

7.  Never  teach  a  useless  branch,  merely  because  it  is  fashiona- 
ble ;  nor  to  gratify  your  patrons  or  pupib. 

8.  Teach«  nothing,  but  what  appears  conducive  to  the  usefulness 
of  your  pupils,  if  improved  according  to  its  natural  tendency  and  in- 
fluence. 

9.  Let  every  branch  receive  attention,  in  proportion  to  it8|»oba- 
ble  utility. 

10.  As  far  as  possible,  make  your  pupils  perceive  and  feel  the 
importance  of  eveiy  branch  they  pursue. 

IL  Proceed  syatematicaUy ;  imd,  as  far  as  poesiUe,  teach  those 
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things  first,  which  are  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  which  naay 
be  understood,  without  an  acquaintance  with  other  things,  to  be 
subsequently  acquired. 

12.  As  far  as  possible,  teach  those  things  first,  which  are  easiest 
in  themselves. 

This  and  the  preceding  maxim  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  modify 
each  other. 

13.  In  giving  instruction,  proceed  very  gradually,  and  by  the 
shortest  steps,  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult. 

14.  As  far  as  may  be,  see,  that  your  pupils  understand  each 
step,  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

16.  Never  teach  them  directly,  what  they  can  conveniently  learn 
without  such  assistance. 

It  is  much  better  for  them  to  surmount  a  difficulty  by  their  own  ingenuity 
and  efibrtB,  than  by  tlie  aid  of  others.  It  may  be  much  more  useful  for  them 
to  devise  a  methoa  of  obtaining  an  answer,  than  actually  to  perform  the  op- 
eration, that  obtains  it  When  a  principle  or  fact  is  thus  discovered  by  re- 
flection, or  investigation,  it  is  lilcoly  to  be  much  more  clearly  understood  in 
its  nature  and  connection,  than  when  it  is  learned  directly,  by  means  of  ver- 
bal or  printed  instructions.  This  is  the  way  to  promote  their  fondness  for 
study,  to  foster  original  genius,  and  to  invigorate  and  elevate  their  intellec- 
tual powers.  It  is  a  most  unpropitious  symptom  for  a  pupil  to  be  continually 
asking,  ^  How  shall  I  do  this  ?  How  shall  I  do  this  ?"  without  attempting  to 
discover  tlie  method  of  solution.  It  is  also  a  cruel  kindness,  that  is  inces- 
santly telling  and  aiding  the  pupil  in  doing  that,  which,  without  such  assist- 
ance, she  might  easily  accomplish.  If  your  pupils  cannot,  or  will  not,  pro- 
ceed without  such  abundant  aid,  it  may  be  expedient  to  place  them  in  a 
lower  class.  To  prevent  or  cure  such  a  mental  lethargy,  Colbum's  Arith- 
metics are  most  axlmirably  adapted. 

16.  Never  do  for  your  pupils  what  they  can  do  foe  themselves, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  set  them  an  example. 

The  time  that  a  teacher  spends  in  reading,  spelling  and  reciting  for  his 
pupils,  in  mending  their  pens,  in  ruling  their  paper,  &c.  is  perhaps  generally 
worse  than  lost  It  deprives  them,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  of  uie  privi- 
lege of  learning. 

17.  As  far  as  possible,  prevent  your  pupils  from  retarding  the 
progress  of  one  another  by  ajQbrding  unnecessary  aid  in  making 
pens,  ruling  paper,  be. 

18.  Never  indulge  your  pupils  in  saying  Canity  or  expressing  in- 
ability to  perform  any  exercise  required.     • 

They  know  not  what  they  can  effect,  till  they  make  the  attempt ;  and  if 
one  attempt  has  proved  fruitless,  another  may  succeed ;  and  if  nine  have 
been  unfortunate,  the  tenth  may  prosper. 

19.  Freely  indulge  and  encourage  your  pupils  in  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  lead  them  to  the  answers,  by  question- 
ing them. 

This  is  the  method  of  Pestalozzi ;  and  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing 
chancteristic  of  that  venerable  man,  whose  well-eamed  oopulari^  is  coii- 
tinmally  rising.    But  he  did  not  inveot  this  method ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  was 
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not  the  first  inventor.  It  waa  practised  by  Socrates  more  than  2000  yeair 
affo.  And  it  has  the  sanction  of  a  greater  than  Socrates.  In  this  way,  the 
£viour  instructed  his  disciples  from  day  to  day.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  direc- 
tion contained  in  the  sixth  of  Deuteronomy,  **  And  tKe^e  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  Udk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  the 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way ;  and  when  thou  lieet  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.** 

20.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  themselves. 

The  benefit  of  this  will  be  much  every  way.  It  will  conduce  to  acquaint- 
ance with  their  own  faculties,  and  render  their  progress  more  pleasant  and 
more  rapid.  It  will  prepare  them  to  teach  others  ;*  and  it  will  lay  the  only 
foundation  for  their  advancement  in  science  and  literature  after  the  close  of 
tbeir  pupilage. 

Several  of  the  preceding  tnaxims  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  self^- 
teaching.    Special  efforts  may  also  be  made  for  the  same  purpose.^ 

21.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  one  another. 

This  is  the  grand  feature  in  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  Bell— «  system, 
by  which  the  most  astonishing  effects  are  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  way,  one  teacher  can  conduct  the  instruction  of  hundreds  at 
the  same  time ;  and,  \%  is  said,  can  carry  them  forward  with  great  correct- 
ness and  despatch. 

It  is  )ret  a  <juestion  how  fiir  the  Lancastrian  method  can  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  others.  It  is  particularly  a  question  of  great  moment,  how 
fir  this  method  can  be  made  to  coalesce  with  the  Pestalozzian,  or  rather  the 
Socratic,  or  more  properly,  the  scriptural  method  of  instruction.  That  diese 
two  methods  can  be,  in  some  measure,  united,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  the  union  can  be  very  extensive. 

22.  Teach^  as  much  as  possible,  by  example  ;  and  let  your  ex* 
ample  in  every  thing,  be  such,  as  may  be  safely  imitated. 

Much,  though  by  no  means  too  much,  lias  been  said  and  urged  upon  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  ministerial  and  parental  example.  Scarcely  less 
important  is  the  example  of  teachers.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  may  not 
Mem  needful  to  extend  the  illustration. 

23.  Endeavor  lo  render  your  instructions  interesting. 

If  a  teacher  cannot  do  this,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qualifies- 
tions  he  may  possess.  Whatever  be  his  learning,  genius,  piety,  zeal,  pa- 
tience, faithfulness,  &c.  &c.  if  he  cannot  interest  his  pupils,  he  is  imfit  for 
his  businem.  The  grand  question,  then,  is,  How  shall  instructions  be  ren- 
dered interesting  ?  In  the  whole  art  of  education,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
else,  at  once  se  dfficult  and  so  important.  Upon  this  subject,  I  would  most 
l^adly  listen  to  the  instructions  of  any  one.  it  has  become  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  instructing  myself  and  others.  O,  that  I  had  more  ability 
to  do  it 

24.  As  far  as  possible,  instruct  by  exhibiting  the  real  objects,  or 
the  most  perfect  natural  signs  of  the  objects,  to  which  your  iostruc* 
tions  relate. 

25.  Endeavor  to  discover  and  correct  tbe  bad  habits  of  your 
pupils. 

26.  As  far  as  possiUoi  excite  your  pupils  to  vigorous  and  lauda- 
ble efinrtSy  bj  incolcatiog  upoa  tbem  tbeir  oblieatioos  to  God.  tt>. 
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themselves,  to  their  parents,  to  their  associates,  to  their  country,  to 
their  ancestors,  to  the  world,  to  future  generations. 

27.  In  exciting  in  your  pupils  a  sense  of  honor,  shame  and  em- 
ulation, endeavor  to  guard  their  minds  against  that  criminal  ambi- 
tion, to  which  these  feelings,  or  the  causes  of  these  feelings,  are  in 
danger  of  leading. 

That  there  may  be  a  virtuous  emulation  and  a  laudable  regard  for  charac- 
ter, is  certain  from  scripture.  Ec.  7:  1.  Prov.  22:  1.  Heb.  11:  2,39. 
Phil.  4:  8.  Rom.  11 :  14.  2  Cor.  9:  2.  1.  Cor.  14:  18.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  those  grood  men  have  misjudged,  who  urge  us  to  root  up  these  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  ns  tares  sown  by  the  liand  of  the  enemy.  These 
principles  seem  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  any  more  than 
appetite  for  food,  a  rejc^ard  for  property,  an  affection  for  friends,  or  the  love 
of  happiness  in  any  form.  It  is  certain,  however,  tiiat  there  is  a  love  of 
fame  and  distinction,  which  is  most  hateful  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man. 
Let  us  learn  to  distinguish  them,  that  we  may  cherish  the  innocent  and  the 
good,  and  cast  tlie  bad  away. 

28.  By  no  means  suffer  your  faithfulness  to  be  overcome  by  a 
fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  your  pupils. 

It  may  indeed  be  painful  to  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  you,  to  mention 
faults,  which  they  never  mistrusted.  But  remember,  it  is  but  the  panff 
of  a  moment.  To  neglect  this  duty  might  diminish  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  through  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  caution  and  tender- 
ness should  be  used,  that  the  wound  inflicted  may  be  as  light  as  possible. 
The  tender-hearted  surgeon,  though  he  may  judge  it  necessary  to  amputate 
a  limb,  will  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  his  patient  the  least  unnecessary  pain. 

29.  Fervently  supplicate  the  divine  blessing  upon  your  pupils, 
and  upon  your  efforts  for  their  improvement,  from  day  to  day.' 


MEMORIAL  OF  AN  INFANT  ON  ENGLISH  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  LITTLE  American  stranger  in  Asia  Minor,  the  child  of  a  mis- 
sionary, has  recently  written  a  letter,  by  her  amanuensis,  to  a  ma- 
ternal friend  in  Boston,  whom  she  calls  "  mother,"  in  which  she 
appeals  to  us  on  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Now  although  the  right  of  complaint  from  one 
who  has  yet  but  a  few  teeth,  in  relation  to  grievances  which  she 
has  never  actually  suffered,  might  well  be  questioned,  yet  as  we  are 
honestly  assured  that  she  writes  by  the  hand  of  *<  her  next  of  kin," 
we  are  perhaps  bound  to  admit  the  legal  claims  of  die  document, 
and  at  least,  to  receive  this  petition  for  relief  from  future  toil,  and 
present  it  to  those  who  must  decide  on  the  point  in  question.  We 
do  it  the  more  readily,  as  it  may  soften  the  hearts,  and  restrain  the 


impatience,  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  teaching  the  young  to  6nd 
their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  ambigui 


lous  and  often  unoieaiiiii^ 
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not  the  first  inventor*  It  was  practised  by  Socrates  more  than  2000 
ago.  And  it  has  the  sanction  of  a  greater  than  Socrates.  In  this  way,  the 
Saviour  instructed  his  disciples  from  day  to  day.  It  is  afreaable  to  the  direc- 
tion contained  in  the  sixth  of  Deuteronomy,  "  And  tKede  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  the 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way ;  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
wlien  thou  risest  np.^ 

20.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  themselves. 

The  benefit  of  this  will  be  much  every  waj[.  It  will  conduce  to  acquaint- 
ance  with  their  own  faculties,  and  render  their  progress  more  pleasant  and 
more  rapid.  It  will  prepare  them  to  teach  others  ;*  and  it  will  lay  the  only 
Ibandation  for  their  advancement  in  science  and  literature  after  the  close  of 
their  pupilage. 

Several  of  the  preceding  tnaxims  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  self- 
teaching.    Special  efibrts  may  also  be  made  for  the  same  purpose.^ 

21.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  one  anotber.^ 

This  is  the  grand  feature  in  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  Bell — a  system,, 
by  which  the  most  astonishing  effects  are  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
worid.  In  this  way,  one  teacher  can  conduct  the  instruction  of  hundreds  at 
the  same  time ;  and,  it  is  said,  can  carry  them  forward  with  great  correct- 
ness and  despatch. 

It  is  yet  a  question  how  far  the  Lancastrian  method  can  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  others.  It  is  particularly  a  question  of  great  moment,  how 
hi  this  method  can  be  made  to  coalesce  with  the  Festalozzian,  or  rather  the 
Socratic,  or  more  properly,  the  scriptural  method  of  instruction.  That  these 
two  methods  can  be,  m  some  measure,  united,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  union  can  be  very  extensive. 

22.  Teach,  as  much  as  possible,  by  example  ;  and  let  your  ex- 
ample in  every  thing,  be  such,  as  may  be  safely  imitated. 

Much,  though  by  no  means  too  much,  has  been  said  and  urged  upon  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  ministerial  and  parental  example.  Scarcely  lesff 
important  is  the  example  of  teachers.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  may  not 
seem  needful  to  extend  the  illustration. 

23.  Endeavor  to  render  your  instructions  interesting. 

If  a  teacher  cannot  do  this,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qualifica- 
tions  he  may  possess.  Whatever  be  his  learning,  genius,  piety,  zeal,  pa- 
tience, faithfulness,  &c.  &c.  if  he  cannot  interest  his  pupils,  he  is  unfit  for 
his  business.  The  mnd  question,  then,  is,  How  shall  instructions  be  ren- 
dered interesting  ?  In  the  whole  art  of  education,  there  is  perhaps  nothing- 
else,  at  once  se  diflicult  and  so  important.  Upon  this  subject,  I  would  roost 
gladly  listen  to  the  instructions  of  any  one.  It  has  become  my  duty,  how- 
ever,  to  attempt  instructing  myself  and  others.  O,  that  I  had  more  abili^ 
to  do  it 

24.  As  far  as  possible,  instruct  by  exhibiting  the  real  objects,  or 
the  most  perfect  natural  signs  of  the  objects,  to  which  your  icstruc* 
tions  relate. 

25.  Endeavor  to  discover  and  correct  the  bad  habits  of  your 
pupils. 

26.  As  far  as  possible,  excite  your  pupils  to  vigorous  and  lauda* 
Ue  effitfts,  bj  inculcating  upon  them  toeiv  obligatioiis  to  CSod»  tot 
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what  they  say  about  it  be  true !  After  a  little  child  can  spell  ba, 
Aiyfoj  be.,  ask  him  to  spell  Aa,  and  is  it  possible,  that  he  would 
ever  think  of  saying,  at^cA-a,  ha?  I  am  certain  for  one,  that  such 
a  thing  would  never  enter  my  own  little  cranium.  I  should  as  sooq 
think  of  spelling  it,  wreath-a^  ha  ;  or  hearth-^,  ha;  or  sheep-a^  ha; 
or  hwitich-a,  ha,  as  of  spelling  it  aitch-a^  ha.  But  how  would 
children  be  likely  to  spell  it  ?  I  answer  that,  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters,  they  would  very  natu- 
rally say,  Aa-a-Aa,  and  would  not  think  of  saying  any  thing  else. 
Every  child  would  spell  it  so.  That  letter  then  ought  to  be  called 
ha  and  not  aiich.  What  an  uncouth,  unintelligible,  unmeaning,  pre- 
posterous name  have  our  fathers  given  it !  Pray  where  did  they  ever 
find  such  a  word  I  And  after  they  had  found  it,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  came  they  ever  to  think  of  applying  it  to  any  letter  of 
the  alphabet !  If  it  must  be  retained  in  the  language,  let  it  be  ap- 
plied to  designate  something  in  philosophy,  or  divinity,  or  no  mat- 
ter what ;  but  let  no  child,  if  he  appears  to  have  common  sense, 
ever  be  taught  hereafter  to  say,  aitch-a-ha  ;  for  aitch-a  does  not 
spell  ha,  and  never  did  spell  it.  I  assert  it  con6dently,  and  every 
child  of  common  sense  knows  it,  that  aiich-a  no  more  spells  Aa,  than 
it  spells  hwxUctch. 

'  Again ;  suppose  that  a  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  men, 
collected  from  different  nations,  should  commence  learning  the 
English  language  together ;  and  suppose,  that,  when  they  had  learnt 
die  power  of  the  letters,  they  should  be  told  to  spell  vnfe.  Do  you 
think  that  if  they  should  try  a  whole  year,  any  one  of  them  would 
be  likely  to  say  Dott6/c-yoti-i-e/-c,  wtft? — They  might  per- 
chance contrive  to  make  Double  wife  out  of  these  four  letters  ;  but 
how  could  they  make  out  simple  wife  ? — But  almost  all  of  them 
would  say  at  once  y-fvoife.  That  is  the  most  natural  way  of  spell- 
ing the  word,  and  unquestionably  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  spelt. 
How  easy  it  is  to  say  y-fwife.  Infant  as  I  am,  I  can  almost  spell  it 
myself.  Now  let  the  orthography  of  every  word  in  the  English 
language  be  regulated  in  the  same  way,  and  we  litde  children  can 
then  learn  to  spell  with  all  ease. 

'  Pray  can  you  tell  me,  who  made  the  orthography  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  or  what  in  fact  it  was  made  for  ?  Was  it  designed  at 
first  to  be  occult,  and  to  be  employed  only  in  affairs  of  secresy ,  none 
but  the  privileged  few,  who  had  been  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  be- 
ing at  all  capable  of  deciphering  it  ? 

*  You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  assure  you,  that  it 
nvould  be  adding  several  years  to  the  intellectual  existence  of  every 
one  of  us  little  ones,  if  our  orthography  were  as  simple,  as  is  that  of 
some  other  nations.  And,  among  air  the  reforms  of  the  present 
day,  is  this  the  only  thing  not  to  be  touched  !  Shall  almost  the 
whole  country  rise  up  as  one  man,  in  order  to  prevent  lome  thou- 
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sands  of  their  neighbors  from  shortening  their  lives  by  intemper- 
ance ?  and  is  it  nothing  that  some  millions  of  children  are  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  compelled  to  lose  several  years  of  their  life,  by  a 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  orthography  ?  Is  there  no  Howard, 
or  Wilberforce,  or  Noah  Webster,  to  compassionate  our  case  ?  Caa 
the  able  Editor  of  the  *  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion,' do  nothing  for  us  ?  In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of 
his  excellent  paper,  I  find  that  he  took  up  the  subject  about  a  year 
before  I  was  born  ;  for  which  he  has  my  sincere  thanks.  And  oh ! 
had  it  been  followed  up  and  acted  upon  in  a  proper  manner,  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  and  my  existence  would  have 
been  worth  something  more  to  me,  than  I  fear  it  will  be  now.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  some  million?  of  my  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unborn  generations. 

'  Foreigners,  too,  could  then  learn  our  language,  be  introduced 
at  once  to  a  world  of  good  books,  :ind  feel  the  benign  influence  of  our 
moral,  literary,  and  political  institutions.  But  now,  ask  a  man  here 
to  learn  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  or  almost  any  other  language,  and  he 
can  learn  it.  But  ask  him  to  learn  English,  and  he  says,  and  he 
says  truly,  '  I  cannot  learn  your  language,  I  can  acquire  two  or  three 
other  languages  easier,  than  I  can  acquire  the  English.'  And  this 
is  not  imagination  ;  it  is  fact.  But  is  it  right  ?  Are  we  not  impeding 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  by  surrounding  all  our  libraries, 
and  institutions,  our  poetry,  philosophy  and  divinity,  by  an  impassa- 
ble wall  of  orthography  "r  Let  it  be  broken  down  at  once.  It 
must  come  to  that  eventually.  Something  must  be  done,  and  some- 
thing will  be  done.  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubtof  it.  Christian  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists  cannot  always  sleep  over  the  subject. 
No ;  I  confidently  anticipate  the  lime,  when  they  shall  awake  to  its  im- 
portance ;  when  they  shall  rise  up  as  one  man,  to  the  mighty  task 
of  reforming  our  ortliography ;  when  they  shall  engage  in  it  with  as 
much  conscience,  and  zeal,  and  determination,  as  we  see  manifest- 
ed about  some  of  the  great  subjects,  now  before  the  Christian  pub- 
lic ;  and  when  the  indifference  of  all  preceding  generations  shall 
ever  afterwards  be  spoken  of  as  a  wonder. 

*  Pardon  me,  dear  mother,  for  having  dweh  so  long  on  this  subject. 
I  have  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  it ;  and  in  expressing  my 
thoughts  to  you  in  this  simple  way,  I  feel  that  I  have  discharged 
a  duty  that  I  owed  to  tliat  blessed  country  which  you  call  yours, 
and  to  which  I  also  claim  a  near  relation  ;  and  whose  language,  after 
all,  notwithstanding  its  horrible  orthography,  is  to  me  the  sweetest 
and  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  the  language  which  conveys  to  my 
ear  the  most  soothing  tones  I  ever  hear ;  and  it  is  one  in  which, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  praise  of  my  Redeemer  is  sung,  and 
my  Creator  worshipped,  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.  May  it  never 
cease  to  be  thus  used  ! ' 
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COLLEGE  LIFE. 

[ICBELLioNs  in  colleges  have  recently  excited  much  conversation 
d  anxiety.  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  conviction, 
at  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  plan  of  our  colleges.  We 
.ve  said,  and  we  are  still  persuaded,  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
ffoveming  our  colleges,  ^  arises  from  the  attempt  to  educate  meii 
n  boys  in  the  same  establishment,^  It  seems  to  us  demonstrable, 
It  ^  the  same  regulations,  the  same  inspection,  the  same  system 
discipline  cannot  be  applied  to  both.  We  must  still  repeat 
lat  we  formerly  said  of  the  remedy. 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  mode  of  obviating  the  evil,  but  to  establish 
De  line  of  separation.  Let  our  colleges  gradually  raise  their  requisi* 
DBy  until  they  receive  only  yoiing  men,  and  let  them  be  treated  accord - 
fLj,  Let  them  provide  gymnasia  and  higher  schools,  where  younger 
pils  shall  be  unacr  constant  care  and  inspection  at  all  iiours,  and  not 
rown,  into  the  midst  uf  the  temptations  and  facilities  for  evil  which  our 
Uegee  present,  while  neither  reason  nor  experience  are  sufficiently  ma- 
pea  to  protect  them.* 

The  following  graphic  picture  of  the  interior  of  college  life,  fmni 
bbott's  *  Comer  Stone,'  will  amuse  our  readers,  while  it  will  illus- 

ite  tlie  dangers  to  which  we  refer. 

*  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  now  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily 
5  at  college.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  observer  may  sec  lights  at  a 
F  of  the  windows  of  the  buildings  inhabited  by  the^students.  Thoy  mark 
J  rooms  occupied  by  the  more  industrious  or  more  resolute,  who  rise  and 
vote  an  hour  or  two  to  their  books  by  lamp  light  on  the  winter  mornings. 
>OQt  day,  the  bell  awakens  the  multitude  of  sleepers  in  all  the  room^, 
d  in  a  short  time  they  are  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the  various  doors,  with 
!«py  looks,  and  with  books  under  their  arnw,  and  some  adjusting  their 
fried  dress.  The  first  who  come  down,  so  slowjy,  others  with  quicker 
d  quicker  step,  as  the  tolling  of  the  bell  proceeds ;  and  the  last  few 
Wglers  run  with  all  speed,  to  secure  their  places  before  the  bell  ceases 
tdL  When  the  last  stroke  is  sounded,  it  usually  finds  one  or  two  too 
e,  who  stop  suddenly,  and  return  slowly  to  tlieir  rooms. 

»The  President  or  one  of  the  Professors,  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture  by 
i  mingled  light  of  the  pulpit  lamps,  and  the  beams  which  come  in  from 

•  reddening  eastern  sky.  He  then  offers  the  morning  prayer.  The 
odreds  of  young  men  before  him  exhibit  the  appearance  of  respectful 
eotion,  except  Uiat  four  or  five,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  differ- 
I  parts  of  the  chapel ,  are  looking  carefully  around  to  observe  and 
te  upon  theii  bills  the  absentees.  A  few  also,  not  fearing  God  or  re* 
rdiog  their  duty,  conceal  under  their  cloaks,  or  behind  a  pillar  or  a  par- 
on  between  the  pews,  the  book  which  contains  their  morning  lesson : — 
i  attempt  to  make  up,  as  well  as  tlie  faint  but  increasing  light  will  en- 
Ic  them,  for  the  time  wasted  in  idleness  or  dissipation  on  the  evening 
(ore.  Wiien  prayers  are  over  the  several  classes  repair  immediately 
the  rooms  assigned  respectively  to  them,  and  recite  the  first  lesson  of 
\  day. 

•  Vtl.4,  p.  160. 
VOI*.  IV.— NO.  IX. 
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*  During  the  short  period  which  elapses  between  the  recitation  and  the 
breakfast  bell,  college  is  a  busy  scene.  Fires  are  kindling  in  every  room. 
Groups  are  standing  in  every  corner,  or  hovering  around  the  newly  made 
fires :  —  parties  arc  running  up  and  down  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time, 
with  the  ardor  and  activity  of  youth  :  —  and  now  and  then,  a  fresh  crowd 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  door  of  some  one  of  the  buildings,  where  a  class 
has  finished  its  recitation,  and  comes  forth  to  disperse  to  their  rooms ;~ 
followed  by  their  instructor,  who  walks  away  to  nis  house  in  the  village. 
The  breakfast  bell  brings  out  the  whole  throng  again,  and  gathers  them 
around  the  long  tables  in  the  Common's  Hall,  or  else  scatters  them  among 
the  private  families  in  the  neighborhood. 

*  An  hour  after  breakfast,  the  bell  rings  to  mark  the  commencement  of 
study-hours :  —  when  the  students  are  required  by  college  laws  to  repair 
to  their  respective  rooms,  which  answer  the  three-fold  purpose  of  parlor, 
bed-room,  and  study,  to  prepare  for  their  recitation  at  eleven  o'clock. 
They,  however,  who  choose,  to  evade  this  law,  can  do  it  without  much 
danger  of  detection.  The  great  majority  comply,  but  some  go  into  their 
neighbor's  rooms  to  receive  assistance  in  their  studies,  some  lay  by  the 
dull  text-book  and  read  a  tale,  or  play  a  game  :  and  others,  farther  gone 
in  the  road  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  steal  secretly  away  from  college, 
and  ramble  in  the  woods,  or  skate  upon  the  ice,  or  find  some  rendezvous 
of  dissipation  in  the  village,  evading  their  tasks  like  truant  boys.  They, 
of  course,  are  marked  as  absent ;  but  pretended  sickness  will  answer  for 
an  excuse,  they  think,  once  or  twice,  and  they  go  on,  blind  to  the  certain- 
ty of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which  must  soon  come. 

'  The  afternoon  is  spent  like  the  forenoon,  and  the  last  recitation  of  the 
winter's  day,  is  just  before  the  sun  goes  down.  An  hour  is  allotted  to  it, 
and  then  follow  eveninj^  prayers,  at  the  close  of  which  the  students  issue 
from  the  chapel,  and  walk  in  long  procession  to  supper. 

*  It  is  in  the  evening,  however,  that  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  col- 
lege life,  exhibit  themselves.  Sometimes  literary  societies  assemble,  or- 
ganised and  managed  by  the  students,  where  they  hold  debates,  or  enter- 
tain each  other  with  declamations,  essays,  and  dialogues.  Sometimes  a 
religious  meeting  is  held,  attended  by  a  portion  of  the  professors  of  re- 
ligion and  conducted  by  an  officer ;  at  other  times  the  students  remain 
in  their  rooms,  some  quietly  seated  by  their  fire,  one  on  each  side,  reading, 
writing,  or  preparing  the  lessons  for  the  following  morning: — others  as- 
semble for  mirth  and  dissipation,  or  prowl  around  the  entries  and  halls,  to 
perpetrate  petty  mischief,  breaking  the  windows  of  some  hapless  Fresh- 
man,—  or  burning  nauseous  drugs  at  the  keyhole  of  his  door,  — or  rolling 
logs  down  stairs,  and  running  instantly  into  a  neighboring  room  so  as  to 
escape  detection  ;  —  or  watching  at  an  upper  window  to  pour  water  un- 
observed upon  some  fellow  student  passing  in  or  out  below;  —  or  plug- 
ging up  the  keyhole  of  the  chapel  door,  to  prevent  access  to  it  for  morn- 
ing prayers; —  or  gaining  access  to  the  bell  by  false  keys,  and  cutting 
the  rope  or  filling  it  with  water  to  freeze  during  the  night :  — or  some 
other  of  the  thousand  modes  of  doing  mischief  to  which  the  idle  and  flex- 
ible Sophomore  is  instigated  by  some  calculating,  and  malicious  misctiief- 
maker  in  a  higher  class.  After  becoming  tired  of  this,  they  gather  to- 
gether in  the  room  of  some  dissolute  companion,  and  there  prepare  them- 
selves a  supper,  with  food  they  have  plundered  from  a  neighboring  poultry 
yard,  and  utensils  obtained  in  some  similar  mode.  Ardent  spirits  sometimes 
makes  them  noisy  ;  —  and  a  college  officer,  at  half  past  nine,  breaks  in 
upon  them,  and  exposure  and  punishment  are  the  consequences  ;  —  dis- 
grace, suspension,  and  expulsion  for  themselves,  and  bleeding  hearts  for 
parents  and  sisters  at  home.     At  other  times,  with  controllod  and  restrain- 
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ed  indulgence,  they  sit  till  midnight,  sowing  the  bitter  seeds  of  vice ;  un- 
dermining health,  destroying  all  moral  sensibility,  and  making  almost  sure 
the  ruin  of  their  souls. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  of  the  institution,  with  a  fidelity  and 
an  anxious  interest,  which  is  seldom  equalled  by  any  solicitude  except 
that  which  is  felt  by  parents  for  their  children,  struggle  to  resist  the  tide. 
They  watch,  they  observe,  they  have  constant  records  kept,  and  in  fact, 
they  go  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  in  obtaining  information  about  the 
character  and  history  of  each  individual,  without  adopting  a  system  of  es- 
pionage, which  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  age  of  a  majority  of 
the  pupils,  renders  neither  practicable  nor  proper.  They  warn  every  in- 
dividual who  seems  to  be  in  danger,  with  greater  and  greater  distinctness, 
according  to  the  progress  he  seems  to  be  making,  and  as  soon  as  evidence 
will  justify  it,  they  remove  every  one  whose  stay  seems  dangerous  to  the 
rest;  but  still  the  evil  will  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the  ordinary  human 
means,  which  can  be  brought  against  it.' 


THE  TEACHER'S  ALMANAC  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

SBPTEMTBaa  has  stolen  upon  us,  like  every  preceding  month,  probably 
before  we  were  prepared  for  it.  Does  the  rapidity  with  which  winter  and 
spring,  and  summer,  have  just  glided  by,  excite  no  new  impression  of  the 
brevity  of  our  days  of  labor,  of  the  necessity  of  executing  speedily  the 
plans  of  correction  and  improvement,  which  have  been  so  long  lying  to 
mature,  or  waiting  for  the  convenient  season  ?  The  year  has  nearly 
reached  its  last  quarter.  It  has  brought  us,  as  it  passed,  the  flowers  and 
promises  of  spring,  and  the  warmth  and  fruit  of  summer,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  gather  the  rich  harvests  of  autumn  which  it  has  provided. 
Have  you  been  equally  faithful  in  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  spring  ? 
How  many  of  your  plans  of  improvement  for  yourself  and  your  pupils 
have  been  commenced  ?  How  many  have  been  completed ;  how  many 
will  be,  before  the  year  closes  ?  It  is  better  to  reflect  upon  them  before 
the  period  of  unavailing  regrets,  so  generally  chosen,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  or  the  first  of  the  new.  Perhaps  a  remedy  may  still  be 
within  your  reach. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  period  of  intense  heat  and  its  languor  and  danger  is  past,  and  the 
body  and  mind  begin  to  recover  their  activity.  Your  pupils  may  begin, 
if  the  month  has  its  usual  character,  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  regain 
what  they  have  lost  Let  their  exercise  be  more  vigorous,  so  as  to  enable 
them  better  to  resist  the  change  of  temperature;  and  do  not  allow  them, 
when  they  come  in,  to  be  exposed  to  cool  currents  of  air.  The  thermome- 
ter is  not  now  a  sure  guide  ;  for,  afler  the  system  has  been  enfeebled, 
and  the  pores  opened  by  heat,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  will  make  one 
feel  cold,  and  produce  the  effects  of  cold,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  autum- 
nal fevers.  In  North  Carolina,  a  scientific  man  informs  us  that  fires  are 
wanted  if  the  thermometer  is  below  70°,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
heat;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  the  same  feeling  in  all  around  us, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  heat,  at  the  north.  Consult,  therefore,  your  own 
feelings  and  those  of  your  pupils,  as  well  as  the  thermometer,  especially 
as  you  sit  still  so  much  of  the  day.  Warn  your  pupils  to  be  cautious  in 
the  cooly  damp  evenings.    Perhaps  you  are  preparing  for  *  the  fail  exam* 
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iQation/  Let  it  be,  if  possible,  a  course  of  recitations,  in  review,  for  ser- 
eral  days,  and  not  a  rapid  series  of  questions,  for  an  hour,  when  the  most 
brazen  faced  will  appear  best,  and  the  diffident  pupil  lose  all  character 
for  diligence  or  scholarship,  and  a  large  part  of  the  school  be  agitated  with 
self-conceit,  or  jealousy,  or  mortification.  Read  our  last  number,  before 
you  determine  on  an  exhibition, 

THE    WORLD. 

Nature  begins  to  show  marks  of  decline.  The  splendor  of  summer  liu 
faded  away.  The  relics  only  of  some  portion  of  the  crops  are  to  be 
seen;  and  the  wild  plants  are  sowing  their  seed  for  the  next  year.  A 
large  part  of  the  vegetable  world  is  decaying,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
ducing unwholesome  miasma.  Let  your  pupils  observe  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  and  note  them,  and  preserve  the  record  for  another  year. 
Let  them  watch,  too,  the  death  and  disappearance  of  insects,  and  the 
movements  of  the  birds.  We  wish  some  teacher  would  send  us  a  col- 
lection of  these  notes  for  insertion  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

THE    HEAVENS. 

In  the  middle  of  this  month,  tlie  beautiful  diamond  of  stars  which 
forms  the  head  of  the  Dolphin,  and  the  splendid  cross,  which  is  called  the 
Swan,  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock.  Do  not  fail  to  point  them 
out  to  your  pupils.  Capricorn  is  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  now  on  the  meri- 
dian. The  absence  of  splendid  stars  will  render  close  attention  to  ttm 
globe  or  maps  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  it ;  but  it  will  be 
very  useful  to  teach  your  pupils  each  of  these  constellations  as  it  be- 
comes conspicuous,  that  they  may  always  know  where  to  find  the  planets. 
A]l  their  orbits  lie  within  the  Zodiac. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  teacher  who  has 
adopted  this  mode  of  informing  and  amusing  his  pupils,  which  we  hope 
may  encourage  others.  He  first  provided  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Bear 
for  each  of  his  pupils,*  with  the  stars  numbered  and  named  in  the  margin, 
and  thus  describes  the  course  he  pursued. 

*I  now  gave  one  of  these  maps  to  each  of  my  pupils  and  told  them  the 
history  of  the  constellation  ;  then  directed  them  how  to  hold  it,  while  I 
pointed  to  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where  they  would  find  the  constellation. 
After  this,  I  read  over  the  ni tries  several  times  so  that  they  mi^ht  acquire 
the  correct  manner  of  pronouncins^  them.  The  next  evening,  I  met  some 
of  the  younger  pupils,  and  asked  tnem  to  point  to  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear.  They  raised  their  fingers,  and  traced  it  out  with  the  utmost 
facility,  without  the  least  assistance.  I  then  desired  them  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  individual  stars,  as  I  pointed  to  them.  They  named  them 
as  rapidly  as  if  thev  had  been  conversant  with  them  all  their  lives. 

*  I  did  not  give  tnem  another  map  until  six  or  seven  days  afler  ;  during 
which  time,  I  wished  them  every  night  to  study  the  constellation  at- 
tentively, so  that  the  position  of  the  stars,  as  well  as  their  names  might 
become  indelibly  impressed  on  their  memory. 

<  The  next  I  gave  them,  was  a  similar  one  of  the  Little  Bear.  I  now 
directed  them  to  find  the  Polar  Star  by  means  of  the  pointers,  and  to 
notice  how  these  constellations  apparently  revolved  about  the  North  Pole. 
I  likewise  informed  them  how  far  the  Polar  Star  is  from  the  North  Pole  — 
what  it  is  used  for — why  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth  are  called 
Arctic,  and  whatever  else  I  could  think  of  in  relation  to  these  aaterisms. 

*  We  btUer*  it  wovld  have  been  more  tueAil  to  leqaire  thtm  to  drtw  one  Tor  themeelvet,  from 
a  model. 
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ed  indulgence,  they  sit  till  midnight,  sowing  the  bitter  seeds  of  vice ;  un- 
dermining health,  destroying  all  moral  sensibility,  and  making  almost  sure 
the  ruin  of  their  souls. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  of  the  institution,  with  a  fidelity  and 
aD  anxious  interest,  which  is  seldom  equalled  by  any  solicitude  except 
that  which  is  felt  by  parents  for  their  children,  struggle  to  resist  the  tide. 
They  watch,  they  observe,  they  have  constant  records  kept,  and  in  fact, 
they  go  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  in  obtaining  information  about  the 
character  and  history  of  each  individual,  without  adopting  a  system  of  es- 
pionage, which  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  age  of  a  majority  of 
the  pupils,  renders  neither  practicable  nor  proper.  They  warn  every  in- 
dividual who  seems  to  be  in  danger,  with  greater  and  greater  distinctness, 
according  to  the  progress  he  seems  to  be  making,  and  as  soon  as  evidence 
will  justify  it,  they  remove  every  one  whose  stay  seems  dangerous  to  the 
rest;  but  still  the  evil  will  increase,  in  spite  of  all  the  ordinary  human 
means,  which  can  be  brought  against  it.' 


THE  TEACHER'S  ALMANAC  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Sbptemtber  has  stolen  upon  us,  like  every  preceding  month,  probably 
before  we  were  prepared  for  it.  Does  the  rapidity  with  which  winter  and 
spring,  and  summer,  have  just  slided  by,  excite  no  new  impression  of  the 
brevity  of  our  days  of  labor,  of  the  necessity  of  executing  speedily  the 
plans  of  correction  and  improvement,  which  have  been  so  long  lying  to 
mature,  or  waiting  for  the  convenient  season  ?  The  year  has  nearly 
reached  its  last  quarter.  It  has  brought  ns,  as  it  passed,  the  flowers  and 
promises  of  spring,  and  the  warmth  and  fruit  of  summer,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  gather  the  rich  harvests  of  autumn  which  it  has  provided. 
Have  you  been  equally  faithful  in  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  spring? 
How  many  of  your  plans  of  improvement  for  yourself  and  your  pupils 
have  been  commenced  ?  How  many  have  been  completed ;  how  many 
will  be,  before  the  year  closes  ?  It  is  better  to  reflect  upon  them  before 
the  period  of  unavailing  regrets,  so  generally  chosen,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  or  the  first  of  the  new.  Perhaps  a  remedy  may  still  be 
within  your  reach. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  period  of  intense  heat  and  its  languor  and  danger  is  past,  and  the 
body  and  mind  begin  to  recover  their  activity.  Your  pupils  may  begin, 
if  the  month  has  its  usual  character,  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  regain 
what  they  have  lost.  Let  their  exercise  be  more  vigorous,  so  as  to  enable 
them  better  to  resist  the  change  of  temperature ;  and  do  not  allow  them, 
when  they  come  in,  to  be  exposed  to  cool  currents  of  air.  The  thermome- 
ter is  not  now  a  sure  guide  ;  for,  afler  the  system  has  been  enfeebled, 
and  the  pores  opened  by  heat,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  will  make  one 
feel  cold,  and  produce  the  effects  of  cold,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  autum- 
nal fevers.  In  North  Carolina,  a  scientific  man  informs  us  that  fires  are 
wanted  if  the  thermometer  is  below  70^,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
heat;  and  we  have  sometimes  found  the  same  feeling  in  all  around  us, 
after  a  few  weeks  of  heat,  at  the  north.  Consult,  therefore,  your  own 
feelings  and  those  of  your  pupils,  as  well  as  the  thermometer,  especially 
as  you  sit  still  so  much  of  the  day.  Warn  your  pupils  to  be  cautious  in 
the  cool,  damp  evenings.    Perhaps  you  are  preparing  for  *  the  fail  exam* 
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Dr  Beecher's  Remarks  on  the  West. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  who  heard  Dr  Beechert  re- 
marks before  the  Institute  in  reference  to  the  state  of  education  at  the 
West,  with  the  following  imperfect  notes  on  a  few  points :  — 

*  Men  of  gigantic  intellect  are  to  be  found  in  every  country.  Nor  is  it  difficoH 
to  raise  up  such  men.  But  to  elevate  the  whole  mass,  to  talce  society,  as  it  were 
by  the  four  comers,  and  lift  it  up,  is  a  work  of  more  difficulty.  In  New-fiog- 
land,  it  has  been  done.  The  institutions  of  these  states,  planted  by  our  fathers, 
have  thus  elevated  to  a  standing,  comparatively  high,  the  whole  coinmunitv.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  West  ?  Shall  mat  im* 
iiiense  empire  grow  up,  and  become  like  these  Eastern  States,  or  shall  it  run 
wild  ? 

*  It  is  said  the  West  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  East  has  done.  But  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  done.  Is  that  great  territory  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  with  t 
population  thrown  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  likely  to  form  itself  into 
little  school  districts,  as  flourishing,  as  those  of  the  East !     Impossible. 

*  Simple  as  seems  to  us  in  Massachusest?,  the  business  of  settlniir  up  common 
schools  all  over  the  country,  it  is  only  simple,  as  almost  everything  else  is  sim- 
ple, because  we  know  how  it  is  done,  it  is  not  simple  to  the  people  of  the 
West ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  bj  the  various  religious  denominations  of  these  states. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  New  England.  Indeed,  take  away 
these  churches  and  other  moral  bulwarks,  and  your  schools  would  very  soon  go 
down. 

*  I  have  attended  several  Conventions  in  the  West,  on  the  subject  of  Educatioo; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  impression  that  one  important  means  of  im- 
provement there  is  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers,  in  seminaries  he 
the  purpose.  Teachers  will  never  come  from  the  East,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  our  wants  ;  they  must  be  raised  up  and  qualified  for  the  work  on  the 
spot. 

*  Hitherto,  teachers  have  acted  as  isolated  beings.  There  has  been  no  union  — 
no  concentration  of  effort.  There  has  been  no  learning  from  what  had  been  done 
prevu>usly  ;  for  every  one's  experience  in  this  business  has  peKshed  with  him. 
Much  is  to  be  expected  of  teachers*  associations.  Raising  the  wages  of  teachers 
is  another  great  object  to  be  accomplished.  Good  teachers  in  the  western  states, 
say  in  Kentucky,  are  probably  as  well  paid  as  they  are  in  this  country ;  bat  they 
ought  to  be  paid  still  better. 

*  Dr  B,  spoke  briefly  of  the  motives,  to  extend  to  the  West  the  benefits  of  com- 
mon school  education.  The  first  was  (heir  destitute  condition.  For  proof  of 
this  he  referred,  first  to  Pennsylvania.  The  western  states  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  in  a  more  favorable  condition.  Kentucky,  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
fair  specimen  ;  and  for  the  state  of  education  there,  ne  referred  to  the  documents 
procured  at  the  taking  of  the  census,  by  the  legislature,  and  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers. 

*  In  reply  to  one  question,  Dr  B,  referred  to  the  popular  objection  to  foreign 
missions.  He  first  stated  that  *  charity  begins  at  home,'  and  appealed  to  facts  on 
that  subject  as  subsequently  developed,  in  proof  of  its  fallacy.  In  Kke  manner 
he  observed,  the  more  we  emigrate  to  the  West  the  better  we  shall  go  on  at 
home.  Whatever  raises  the  West  raises  also  the  East,  and  the  contrary.  Dr  B. 
would  be  glad  *  to  turn  New  England  over  and  empty  all  her  teachers  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley.'  The  East  would  soon  fill  up  again,  and  be  more  full 
than  before.  It  seems  the  determination  of  Divine  Providence  to  populate  the 
great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  way.  Here,  on  this  bard,  sterile  end  of  the 
land,  they  were  first  planted,  to  be  hardened  to  labor,  that  they  might  then  go 
forth  to  the  work  of  elevating  that  mighty  empire  of  mind  and  heart,  and  rafie 
the  intellect,  and  form  the  character  oithe  tens  of  millions,  that  ere  lone  will  in- 
habit it.»  * 
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Progress  of  Education  in  Vsrmont. 

Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  a  Teacher  in  Vermont  to  the  Editor, 

*  That  the  Annals  will  be  known,  and  as  extensively  circulated  in  this 
Rfl  in  any  other  State  of  equal  size  and  population,  I  firmly  believe ;  for  I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  indications  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  they 
are  designed  to  advance,  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  am  located.  But  a  few  years  since,  it  was  regarded  of  little  con- 
sequence who  the  teacher  of  a  school  might  be,  provided  the  quality,  of 
'cheapness,'  was  considerably  developed.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  committee  say  when  inquiring  for  a  teacher,  that  they 
care  not  so  much  about  the  price,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  good  one. 
In  short,  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
teachers,  and  the^  are  by  no  means  backward  in  manifesting  it  Another 
favorable  indication  is  the  filling  up  of  our  higher  schools,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones.  I  think  it  will  not  exceed  the  truth  to  sav,  that 
doable  the  number  will  have  attended  our  higher  schools  in  18^54  that 
attended  the  same  in  1833.  Indeed,  scholars  seem  to  be  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters  to  these-  schools  ;  and  not  a  small  number,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  teachers  —  permanent  teachers.* 

Alleghant  College. 

The  College  at  Meadville  is  now  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pittsburg  Methodist  Conference.  It  has  a  library  of  nine  thousand  vol- 
umes, a  good  college  building  and  apparatus.  Eightyeight  students  have 
joined  it  under  the  new  arrangements. 

New  Collegiate  Institution. 

The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Maury  county,  Kentucky,  which  was 
opened  in  1830  with  seven  pupils,  has  been  formed  into  a  College,  under 
the  name  of  Jackson  College.  The  trustees  own  310  acres  and  three 
substantial  brick  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  72  students ;  and  are 
now  erecting  other  buildings.  160  applications  for  admission  have  been 
made  during  the  present  year.  Two  hours'  labor  a  day  are  required  of 
each  student,  and  $75  in  addition  to  this  will  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition. 
Donations  are  now  solicited  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  apparatus,  the 
erection  of  a  new  college  building,  and  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. 
It  is  a  point  now  conceded,  that  the  west  can  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  instruction  only  by  educating  young  men  upon  the  spot. 

Liberality  to  Colleges. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  of  public  spirit  in  providing  more  ample 
endowments  for  our  colleges.  It  is  known,  that  a  subscription  of  $100,000 
was  filled  up,  two  years  since,  to  found  additional  professorships  in  Yale 
College,  and  that  Amherst  College  received  a  large  addition  to  its  funds. 
We  perceive  that  one  half  of  the  $100,000,  proposed  to  re-establish  Dick- 
inson College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  has  been  subscribed. 
Randolph  Macon  College,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  we  perceive 
is  enabled  to  enlarge  its  buildings  and  apparatus ;  and  an  eflS>rt  is  about 
to  be  made  to  raise  $10,000  for  their  institution  in  Aoffusta,  Kentucky. 
The  University  of  Vermont  has  recentl?  received  $&,000  in  private 
subscriptions.  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  has  received  donations  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000.  The  Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown,  has  a 
grant  of  $14,000  from  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  Harvard  Univeisity, 
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after  soliciting  in  vain  from  the  Legislature  of  MaMachosetts  the  means 
for  erecting  a  building,  in  which  its  noble  library  could  be  safely  pre- 
served, has  received  ^om  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Gore  a  fe^acy 
of  $50,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  th^s  purpose.  Can  no  individ- 
ual —  no  state  —  be  found  to  endow,  with  equal  liberality,  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  our  common  schools,  to  form  men  who  shall  be  qualified  to 
labor  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions  ? 

Americau  School  Society. 

Great  Britain  has  long  had  her  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
National  School  Society,  and  France  has  organised  similar  iDStiuitioos. 
But  while  we  have  established  several  associations  whose  object  it  is  to 
collect  the  experience  of  teachers,  and  to  promote  improvements  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  education,  no  general  society  has  been  established 
to  investigate  and  supply  those  urgent  wants  of  schools  and  teachen, 
which  we  have  so  often  presented  to  our  readers,  and  to  carry  home  these 
improvements  to  our  youth.  We  rejoice  to  state  that  an  associationylong 
demsnded,  has  at  length  been  formed  with  this  object,  under  the  title  of 
the  *  American  School  Society.'  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  its  officers,  most  of  whom  have  accepted  their  appointments : 

PresiderU,  Francis  Wayland.  Vict  Presidenti^  William  Reed,  Daniel 
Sharp,  Rufus  Choate,  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet.  DirtctorSt  Heman  Lincoln,  Edward  Reynolds,  David  Greene, 
Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  Daniel  Noyea,  Rufin 
Andersoft,  Jacob  Abbot,  B.  B.  Edwards,  Louis  Dwight,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Recording  Secretary,  William  A.  Alcott.  TVeasurtr^  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  jr.  As  a  corresponding  secretary  has  not  yet  been  chosen^  a 
corresponding  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Wood* 
bridge,  B.  B.  Edwards,  and  Louis  Dwight,  who  solicit  communications  on 
this  subject  from  the  friends  of  education. 

Schools  amoug  the  North  American  Indians. 

From  the  report  of  tho  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  May  last,  we  learn  that  there  are  among  them  4857  scholars  at 
sixty  different  stations.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  under  the  direction  of  several  different  sects,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  support  of  each,  from  tlie  civilization  fbnd  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Teachers.    Pupils.    Amooat  pud. 

United  Brethren, 3  20 

American  Board  of  Commisioners  for  Foreign 

Missious, 98  1339         $1,690 

Methodist  Society, 1  47               MO 

Baptist  General  Convention,      .  17  280            2,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,     ...  7  85 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,     ...  7  160 

Roman  Catholic  Church,            ...  4  120            1,800 

Total,            ...      137         2,011  5,540 

To  the  Choctaw  Academy, 310 

"  Godfrey,  a  Pottawattamie  Indian, 200 

"  ChocUws, 300 

"  Mohegan  Indians,            400 

.    Total, (6,700 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  sums  provided  by  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  tribes, 
the  amount  for  each,  and  the  period  for  which  the  payment  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Namet  of  the  tribes.  Amount.  Mow  long  pnyable 

Miainies, |(2,000  Pleasure  of  Congress 

Pottawattamies, 3,000  do.               do. 

Do.  of  Indiana, 2,000  do.               do. 

Winnebagoes, 3,000  till  1859 

Menomonies, ,500  1842 

Chippewas,             1,000  Pleasure  of  Congress 

New  York  Indians  and  others,                .  1,500  do.               do. 

Sacs,  Foxes  and  loways,  3,000  till  1840 

Shawnees  and  De  la  wares,     .  ,500  1835 

Kickapoos, ,500  1835 

ChocUws, 12,500  1840 

Creeks  east,  3,000  1S51 

Cheiokees  west,    .        .        .        •        .  2,000  1839 

Horida  Indians, 1,000  1848 

(35,500. 

PRoeRESs  OF  Indian  Pupils. 

The  Cherokee  children  in  the  school  at  Brainard,  are  more  forward 
than  the  children  of  New  England,  who  have  had  no  greater  advantages 
of  achools.  Those  who  have  attended  two  years  could  read,  write  and 
spell  well —  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic  and 

Sammar,  and  show  great  skill  and  taste  in  writing  composition,  for  chil- 
en  of  their  age.  Many  of  the  adults,  some  fifly  or  sixty  years  old,  have 
learned  to  read  their  language  without  any  teacher  but  themselves. 
Children  who  have  an  English  father  and  Cherokee  mother,  can  usually 
speak  both  languages  at  three  years  old.  Houdinot  and  Ridge,  who  mar- 
ried northern  women,  have  each  four  or  five  uncommonly  fine  children. 
One,  four  vears  old,  reads  well  in  the  Testament ;  two  other  little  girls 
know  mach  about  geography,  and  something  of  numbers.  Ridge's  eldest 
SOD,  who  is  six  or  seven,  is  a  fine  scholar  and  a  great  reader.  Major  Ridge 
is  kDown  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  ;  in  addition  to  this  he  proved 
himself  an  orator  in  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  nations,  which  he  gave 
throagh  his  son  as  interpreter.  The  son  followed  him  in  an  animated 
address  on  the  present  state  of  the  Cherokees.  —  ^a$hv%Ut  Banner,  (abr.) 

Universalist  College. 

The  buildings  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  formerly  occupied  by  Captain 
Partridfire,  have  been  procured  for  a  Universalist  College,  to  be  placed 
nnder  the  direction  of  Captain  Partridge. 

Education  and  Crime. 

From  the  Warden's  Report  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  learn  the  following  facts.  The  whole  number  of  criminals  received  since 
its  opening,  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  this  number  fortytwo  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  fiflynine  could  read  but  not  write,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  this  last  class,  one  had  been 
educated  at  a  University,  ten  had  received  a  good  education,  and  only 
two  others  could  only  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  five  who  could  read  or  write  very  indifierently .  Many  of  them  could 
not  read  a  sentence  without  spelling  every  word.  They  were  equally  ig- 
nonnt  of  trades  and  occupntions.    Of  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen, 
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Bixtyeight  bad  been  apprenticed  to  masters,  only  thirty  of  whom  had  served 
through  their  apprenticeship,  thirty  eight  had  left  their  masters  for  tri?iil 
reasons;  roost  liad  ran  away  from  them;  eight  were  slaves  until  twentyooe 
or  twcntyeight  years  of  age,  and  one  hundred  and  twentyone,  more  than 
half  the  number,  were  never  apprenticed.  The  late  lottery  system  and 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  probably  the  two  great  causes  of  crime. 
From  the  best  information  that  could  be  collected  it  appeared  that  three 
quarters  of  the  criminals  were  addicted  to  either  habitual,  or  occasional 
intoxication,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  crimes  were  acknou>Udgtd  to  have 
been  committed  while  in  this  state. 

American  Institute  of  Instructioit. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday  Aug.  21.  By  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  Clergymen 
and  Editors  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  invited  to  attend  the  Lectures. 

At  11^  o'clock,  an  able  and  eloquent  Introductory  Address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  C.  Cushiog,  of  Newburyport,  on  *<  The  true  tue*  of 
Instruction.^ 

At  3i  P.  M.  Rev.  Mr.  Burton,  of  Hingham,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The 
best  mode  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  your^." 

At  5  o'clock,  Dr.  Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gave  a  lectureon  "  The 
condition  and  wants  of  the  West.^    Of  this  we  have  ffiven  extracts. 

The  Institute  commenced  its  morning  session  on  Friday  at  half  past 
8.  About  an  hour  was  occupied  in  hearing  statements  from  Dr.  Beech- 
er in  relation  to  the  West,  iA  answer  to  questions  proposed,  at  the  time, 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

At  half  past  9,  Dr.  W.  Grigg,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Physical  Education.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  several  pieces  of 
apparatus,  constructed  by  the  lecturer,/ were  exhibited,  and  their  uses 
explained. 

At  1 1^  o'clock.  Rev.  Stephen  Farley,  of  Amesbury,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  importance  of  Common  Schools.  Dr.  Keagy,  of  Phila-^ 
delphia,  who  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  lecturer  for  this  hour, 
informed  the  committee  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that 
sickness  would  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  same  apol- 
ogy was  received  from  several  other  lecturers. 

At  3  P.  M.  L.  Mason,  Esq.  gave  a  lecture  on  Music  as  a  branch  of 
school  instruction,  and  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching  it.  The 
principles  of  the  lecture  were  illustrated  by  a  juvenile  choir  of  about 
twenty  of  Mr.  M's.  pupils. 

At  5^  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  lecture  on  '^  Ma- 
ternal   Instruction   and    the  management  of  Infant   Schools." 

The  Institute  came  to  order  on  Saturday,  at  Ihj  A.  M. 

At  9^,  Rev.  J.  Abbott,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  duties  of  Parents 
in  respect  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  instructed.'*  By 
a  vote  of  the  Institute,  10,000  copies  of  this  lecture  were  ordered  to  be 
published. 

After  which  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  concluded  bis  lec- 
ture on  "  Maternal  Instruction  and  the  management  of  Infant  Schools.'* 

At  12  o'clock  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  this  city  lectured  on  "  tho 
Mechanism  and  Philosophy  of  the  organ  of  sense."     (The  Ear.) 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Smith  continued  his  lecture. 

At  4  o'clock,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  *'  Teaching  the  elements  of  Mathematics." 

At  i  before  10  o'clock  on  Monday,  a  lecture  was  delivered  oo  "  Nat- 
ural History  as  a  study  for  the  yoang,"  by  Dr.  A*  A.  Gould,  of  BoMon. 
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At  i  before  11,  Rev.  H.  Winslow,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
he  ^*  Danger  of  unsafe  and  useless  Innovations  and  the  Indications  of 
my  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our  country." 

At  S  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lee- 
ore  on  Chemistry  and  its  uses. 

Ob  Tuesday,  the  26th,  at  9^  A.  M.  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Fosepb  Story,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  The  Science  of  Government  as  a 
iranch  of  popular  Education." 

Immediately  afler  which,  Dr.  C.  Follen,  of  Cambridge,  gave  a  lee- 
are  on  <<  The  Study  of  History,  and  the  best  mode  of  pursuing  it." 

At  44  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  a  lecture 
m  "  Phrenology  as  connected  with  education ;''  after  which  a  discus- 
ion  took  place  on  this  subject. 

We  had  put  aside  our  ordinary  occupations  in  some  measure,  in  the 
lope  of  eujoying  the  present  session  of  the  Institute ;  but  illness  has 
irevented  our  attending  for  a  single  hour.  We  learn  that  the  audience 
▼as  respectable,  and  generally  much  interested  in  the  lectures.  The 
liecussioiis  on  several  subjects,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  evening 
X  Chauncey  Hall,  are  said  to  have  been  very  interesting  also,  although 
lOth  sides  of  the  question  do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  fully  rep- 
esented.  We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  lectures  will  probably  ap- 
iCMir  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  a  sreater  number  of 
eaehers.  We  resret,  however,  to  hear  that  any  of  Uieni  presented  the 
eetarian  views  ot  the  writers.  Although  some  of  these  were  in  accord- 
duce  with  our  own,  we  shall  not  cease  to  remonstrate  against  their  in 
reduction  on  neutral  ground. 

Brmtol  College. 

Thia  institution  which  was  founded  by  the  Episcopal  Education  Society, 
nd  has  been  endowed  with  an  ample  farm  for  manual  labor,  and  furnished 
rith  instructors  beyond  its  present  wants,  appears  to  be  in  a  very  pros- 
eroQS  state.  Numerous  applications  for  admission  are  rejected  tor  want 
f  room  to  receive  them,  a  new  college  building  is  about  to  be  erected, 
nd  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  :by  members  of  the  board  ot 
nietees.  A  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  has  beeu 
ppointed  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  chemical  apparatus 
broad. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Youth's  Letter-Writer,  or  the  Epistolary  Art  made  plain  and 
\mbj  to  Beginners  through  the  Example  of  Henry  Moreton.  Dy 
Ire  John  Farrar,  author  of  '  Congo  in  Search  of  his  Master/  *  The 
Children's  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &.c.  New-York  :  R.  Bartlett  d&  P. 
laymer.     1834. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  so  respectable  a  name  attached  to 
UUe  so  generally  descriptive  of  a  ridiculous  collection  of  absurd  forms 
fletters,  as  *The  Letter  ffriier.^  The  mystery  was  solved,  however, 
o  examining  the  book.  It  is  a  pleasing  story,  in  the  true  style  of  a 
hild's  book,  exhibiting  the  difficulties  and  progress  of  a  yoon^  letter- 
Titer,  and  fitted  to  impart  to  young  minds  the  spirit  of  letter-wnting,  ia 
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connection  with  the  forms  which  convenience  or-castom  requires.  It 
mi^ht  be  read  profitably  by  many  adults ;  and  we  are  sure  Mrs  Farrtr 
will  have  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  child  who  reads  it  for  removing  the 
mountains  of  difficulties  which  press  upon  his  little  brain,  in  tkU  drtaded 
task  of  correspondence* 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Second  Ekiition. 
Corrected,  enlarged  and  prepared  for  use  in  Academies  and  Schoob. 
Boston  :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Metcalf     1834.  l2mo,  pp.  124. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  the  author,  in  examining  the  language, 
in  place  of  preceding  grammars,  has  been  led  to  compile  a  work  dinering 
from  them  in  the  following  particulars:  —  *  First,  (and  least  important,)  it 
arranges  certain  words,  some  usually  called  articles,  others  pronouns,  in 
the  class  of  adjectives.  Stcondy  it  denies  that  the  auxiliaries  could, 
might,  should,  and  would  usually  refer  to  past  time  ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  signs  of  a  past  tense.  Third,  it  denies  that  the  potential  mode 
has  more  than  two  tenses.  Fourth,  it  rejects  the  subjunctive  mode. 
Fifth,  it  substitutes  for  it,  or  rather  recognises,  a  conditional  Mode. 
Sixth,  it  applies  new  names  to  several  of  tlie  tenses.  Seventh^  Rejecting 
the  passive  as  a  class  of  verba  it  exhibits  the  English  verb  cox\jugated  in 
three  different  ways.  Eighth,  the  syntax  is  simplified,  considerably 
shortened,  and  compiled  without  leference  to  the  grammar  or  construc- 
tion of  any  other  language.' 

The  preface  states  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every 
teacher.  '  Our  most  elegant  writers  learned  the  grammar  of  their  language 
not  so  much  from  Lowth  or  Murray  as  from  studying  the  purest  speci* 
mens  of  English  composition,  from  attending  carefully  to  the  meaning  of 
and  force  of  words,  and  from  consulting  and  regarding  more  that  inde- 
finable sense  of  propriety,  which  constitutes  good  taste,  than  the  precepts 
of  their  instructors.' 

Grammatical  Pioneer,  or  Rational  Instructor.    Analytical  Gram* 

a/  mh  ;  containing  the  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  arranged 

in  Progressive  Order  and  Illustrated  by  Appropriate  Examples.     By 

W.  Snyder.     Winchester  :  E.  W.  Robinson.  '  1834.  12mo,  pp.  164. 

This  work,  published  in  Virginia,  as  we  presume  from  the  frank  which 
enveloped  it,  aims  at  improvement  also.     From  the  author's  *  Proem,'  we 
find   that  he  has  made  the  two  first  changes  of  the    precedinpr  work. 
He  also  rejects  the  enumeration  of  persons  by  first,  second,  and  third, 
and  refers  to  the  speaker,  subject,  and  person  addressed.  He  rejects  the  pos- 
sessive case,  because  man^s  or  Mary*s  is  not  a  noun  consistently  with 
/any  definition  of  that  part  of  speech,  but  an  adjective.    He  rejects  the 
/  Latin  term  neuter,  in  regard  to  gender,  and  says  such  nouns  have  no 
I  gtnder.    Nouns  of  common  gender  he  terms  epicene.    Adjectives  are 
I  called  adjuncts.      Adverbs,  modifiers.     Pronouns,  substitutes,    Conjunc- 
j   titns,  Conjoiners,   and  Disjoiners.     Interjections,  ExctamaJtums.      The 
I  imperfect  tense,  he  maintains,  should  be  called  perfect,  as  implying  the 
I  same  complete  action  with  the  vtni,  vidi,  of  the  Latin  Perfect ;  and  the 
'  ordinary  perfect,  he  ranks  as  imperfect  or  indefinite. 

To  the  conservaHve  party  in  education  both  these  works  will  be  odious ; 
to  the  radicals,  both  will  be  interesting.  Those  who  are  yet^  onlu  teachers 
in  grammar,  will  find  profitable  topics  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds. 
1  hose  who  have  been  thorough  students^  would  smile  if  we  were  to  at- 
t(  mpt  a  dlBCuasion  in  the  compass  of  a  notice,  of  pointa  which  have  called 
forth  volomea  of  argumeDt  and  invective. 

/ 
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ON    THE   MEANS    OF    CIVILIZING    THE   INDIANS. 
ESSAT  ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  FOR  EXTENDING    KNOWLEDGE  AND  CIV- 

r 

ILIZATION  AMONG  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS. 

Addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Author 
of  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Sic, 

Whatever  traits  of  the  Indian  character  nriay  be  singled  out  and 
held  up  for  admiration,  the  inquiry  still  returns  upon  us  :  How  can 
those  points  which  best  betoken  the  possession  of  intellectual  capa- 
city, be  most  advantageously  improved  ? 

Knowledge,  to  be  useful  to  the  Indian  tribes,  must  possess  a 
decidedly  practical  character.  All  the  sources  of  their  moral 
depression,  and  all  the  means  of  their  moral  elevation,  are*  such  as 
are  peculiar  to  the  earliest  stages  of  human  society.  Their  wants, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  are  of  the  primary  character ;  and 
may  be  sufficiently  comprehended  in  tlie  round  of  practical  truths, 
which  form  the  basis  of  civilization.  Most  of  these  truths  are  of 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  kind.  Lying  level  with  every  capacity, 
and  constituting  the  pbjects  of  daily  action,  they  are  only  in  danger 
of  being  lost  sight  of,  by  straining  after  some  great  and  sudden  efforts 
to  remodel  the  internal  constitution  of  their  society.  History  gives 
us  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  changes  will  happen,  by 
any  other,  but  the  patient  and  faithful  application  of  the  common 
means.  To  read  and  to  write,  to  build  and  to  plant,  household 
economy,  dress  and  address,  are  among  the  elements  of  civil 
knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  series, 
which  begins  in  the  profoundest  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
and  terminates  in  the  most  polished  state  of  moral  refinement. 
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ination/  Let  it  be,  if  possible,  a  course  of  recitations,  in  review,  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  not  a  rapid  series  of  questions,  for  an  hour,  when  the  most 
brazen  faced  will  appear  best,  and  the  diffident  pupil  lose  all  character 
for  dili^nce  or  scholarship,  and  a  large  part  of  the  t<chool  be  agitated  with 
self-conceit,  or  jealousy,  or  moitification.  Read  our  last  number,  before 
you  determine  on  an  exhibUion. 

THE    WORLD. 

Nature  begins  to  show  marks  of  decline.  The  splendor  of  summer  has 
faded  away.  The  relics  only  of  some  portion  of  the  crops  are  to  be 
seen;  and  the  wild  plants  are  sowing  their  seed  for  the  next  year.  A 
large  part  of  the  vegetable  world  is  decaying,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
ducing unwholesome  miasma.  Let  your  pupils  observe  the  progress  of 
these  changes,  and  note  them,  and  preserve  the  record  for  another  year. 
Let  them  watch,  too,  the  death  and  disappearance  of  insects,  and  the 
movements  of  the  birds.  We  wish  some  teacher  would  send  us  a  col- 
lection of  these  notes  for  insertion  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

THE   HEAVENS. 

In  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  beautiful  diamond  of  stars  which 
forms  the  head  of  the  Dolphin,  and  the  splendid  cross,  which  is  called  the 
Swan,  will  be  on  the  meridian  at  nine  o'clock.  Do  not  fail  to  point  them 
out  to  your  pupils.  Capricorn  is  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  now  on  tbe  aflri- 
disB.  The  absence  of  splendid  stars  will  render  close  attention  to  tiM 
globe  or  maps  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  it ;  bat  it  will  be 
very  useful  to  teach  your  pupils  each  of  these  constellations  as  it  be- 
comes conspicuous,  that  they  may  always  know  where  to  find  the  plaoeti. 
AJl  their  orbits  lie  within  the  Zodiac. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  teacher  who  hts 
adopted  this  mode  of  informing  and  amusing  his  pupils,  which  we  hope 
may  encourage  others.  He  first  provided  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Bear 
for  each  of  his  pupils,*  with  the  stars  numbered  and  named  in  the  margin, 
and  thus  describes  the  course  he  pursued. 

*  I  now  gave  one  of  these  maps  to  each  of  my  pupils  and  told  them  the 
history  of  the  constellation  ;  then  directed  them  how  to  hold  it,  while  I 
pointed  to  the  spot  in  the  heavens  where  they  would  find  the  constellation. 
After  this,  I  read  over  the  naraes  several  times  so  that  they  ndghi  acquire 
the  correct  manner  of  pronouucine^  them.  The  next  evening,  I  met  some 
of  the  younger  pupils,  and  asked  tnem  to  point  to  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear.  They  raised  their  fingers,  and  traced  it  out  with  the  utmost 
facility,  without  the  least  assistance.  I  then  desired  them  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  individual  stars,  as  I  pointed  to  them.  They  named  them 
as  rapidly  as  if  thev  had  been  conversant  with  them  all  their  lives. 

'  I  did  not  give  them  another  map  until  six  or  seven  days  after  ;  during 
which  time,  I  wished  them  every  night  to  study  the  constellation  at- 
tentively, so  that  the  position  of  the  stars,  as  well  as  their  names  might 
become  indelibly  impressed  on  their  memory. 

'  The  next  I  gave  them,  was  a  similar  one  of  the  Little  Bear.  I  now 
directed  them  to  find  the  Polar  Star  by  means  of  the  pointers,  and  to 
notice  how  these  constellations  apparently  revolved  about  the  North  Pole. 
I  likewise  informed  them  how  far  the  Polar  Star  is  from  the  North  Pole  — 
what  it  is  used  for  —  why  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth  are  called 
Arctic,  and  whatever  else  I  could  think  of  in  relation  to  these  asterisms. 

*  W«  btlier*  it  wovld  litv«  been  mote  ueeAiI  to  require  them  Co  draw  one  for  themeelvee,  fton 
aoMtdei. 
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The  third  map  embraced  the  Dragon  and  the  Little  Bear.  Since  this, 
I  have  given  them  none  but  those  m  our  zenith.  To  conclude,  my  pupils 
were  never  more  interested  with  any  study,  and  many  are  already  quite 
familiar  with  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  stars,  and  with  what  is 
known  of  the  distances,  number,  and  magnitudes  of  those  suns  of  other 
worlds.' 


MISCELLANY. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Anniversary. 

We  understand  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum 
have  extended  the  plan  and  operations  of  that  society,  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  given  them  at  the  late  fourth  annual  meeting  in  this  city. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  form  departments  for  the  Natural,  and  Moral 
Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts,  in  addition  to  that  for 
Education  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  didtintruished  for  their  devotion 
to  many  different  branches,  have  been  requested  to  furnish  memoirs  or 
essays  on  their  favorite  subjects  of  investigation,  to  be  read  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting,  in  May  next,  and  to  be  published.  Several  gratifying 
answers  have  already  been  received  ;  and  communications  on  some  inter- 
esting topics  have  been  promised. 

Such  a  plan,  if  successful,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  many  capable  minds  will  be  annually  se- 
cured for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  while  the  correspondence  and  the 
personal  intercourse  of  our  literary  and  scientific  countrymen,  at  the 
anniversaries,  will  tend  to  promote  new  and  wider  exertions  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  useful  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Ly- 
ceum is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  our  citizens ;  particularly,  if,  as  is  meditated,  popular 
lectures  be  delivered  by  members,  during  the  evenings  of  the  annual 
meetings.  —  JV.  F.  DaUy  Mvtriistr. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Kentucky. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  announced  its  next  meeting 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  at  which  time  an  address  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  Pres.  Bascom,  of  Augusta  College,  and  a  number  of  subjects  were 
proposed  for  discussion ;  among  them  are  the  following : — Whether  English 
Grammar,  as  taught  at  present,  is  as  useful  as  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  neglected;  —  Whether  Hhe  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly'  is  not  more  frequently  acquired  by  ex- 
tensive reading  of  good  authors ;  —  Whether  a  variety  of  branches  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  day  ;  —  Whether  children  are  not  confined  too  long 
in  school ;  —  Whether  a  particular  series  of  elementary  works  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  our  schools ;  —  Whether  associations  ought  not  to  provide 
means  for  examining  teachers,  and  to  refuse  all,  who  arc  unqualified,  ad- 
mission to  membership. 

Teachers'  Meeting  in  Ohio. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  by  the  Ohio  College  of  Professional  Teachers 
at  CinciDDati,  on  the  6th  of  October,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
AmericaD  Institute. 
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Dr  Beecher^s  Reuarks  on  the  West. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  who  heard  Dr  Beechert  re- 
marks before  the  Institute  in  reference  to  the  state  of  education  at  the 
West,  with  the  following  imperfect  notes  on  a  few  points :  — 

*  Men  of  gigantic  intellect  are  to  be  found  in  every  country.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  raise  up  such  men.  But  to  elevate  the  whole  mass,  to  take  society,  as  it  were 
by  the  four  corners,  and  lift  it  up,  is  a  work  of  more  difficulty.  lo  New-Eng- 
land, it  has.  been  done.  The  institutions  of  these  states,  planted  by  our  fathers, 
have  thus  elevated  to  a  standing,  comparatively  high,  the  whole  community.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  the  same  thing  be  done  for  the  West .'  Shall  Aai  im- 
mense empire  grow  up,  and  become  like  these  Eastern  States ,  or  shall  it  run 
wild .' 

*  It  is  said  the  West  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  East  has  done.  But  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  done.  Is  that  great  territory  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  with  a 
population  thrown  together  trom  all  parts  of  the  world,  likely  to  form  itself  into 
little  school  districts,  as  flourishing,  as  those  of  the  East !     Impossible. 

*  Simple  as  seems  to  us  in  Massachusesto,  the  business  of  setting  np  common 
schools  all  over  the  country,  it  is  only  simple,  as  almost  everything  else  is  sim- 
ple, because  tre  know  how  it  is  done,  it  is  not  simple  to  the  people  of  the 
West ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  is  to  be  done, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  b^  the  various  religious  denominations  of  these  states. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  way  it  has  been  done  in  ri'ew  England.  Indeed,  take  away 
these  churches  and  other  moral  bulwarks,  and  your  schools  would  very  soon  go 
down. 

*  I  have  attended  several  Conventions  in  the  West,  on  the  subject  of  Education; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  impression  that  one  important  means  of  im- 
provement there  is  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers,  in  seminarieB  fw 
the  purpose.  Teachers  will  never  come  from  the  East,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  our  wants  ;  they  must  be  raised  up  and  qualified  for  the  work  on  the 
spot. 

*  Hitherto,  teachers  have  acted  as  isolated  beings.  There  has  been  no  union  — 
no  concentration  of  effort.  There  has  been  no  learning  from  what  had  been  done 
previously  ;  for  every  one's  experience  in  this  business  has  perished  with  him. 
Much  is  to  be  expected  of  teachers*  associations.  Raising  the  wages  of  teachers 
is  another  great  object  to  be  accomplished.  Good  teachers  in  the  western  states, 
say  in  Kentucky,  are  probably  as  well  paid  as  they  are  in  this  country ;  bat  they 
ought  to  be  paid  still  better. 

^  Dr  B.  spoke  briefly  of  the  motives,  to  extend  to  the  West  the  bene6ts  of  com- 
mon school  education.  The  first  was  their  destitute  condition.  For  proof  of 
this  he  referred,  first  to  Pennsylvania.  The  western  states  could  not  be  suppcised 
to  be  in  a  more  favorable  condition.  Kentucky,  mtzht,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
fair  specimen  ;  and  for  the  state  of  education  there,  he  referred  to  the  document;* 
procured  at  the  taking  of  the  census,  by  the  legislature,  and  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers. 

*  In  reply  to  one  question,  Dr  B,  referred  to  the  popular  objection  to  foreign 
missions.  He  first  stated  that  '  charity  begins  at  home,'  and  appealed  to  facts  on 
that  subject  as  subsequently  developed,  in  proof  of  its  fallacy.  In  like  manner 
he  observed,  the  more  we  emigrate  to  the  West  the  better  we  shall  go  on  at 
home.  Whatever  raises  the  West  raises  also  the  East,  and  the  contrary.  Dr  B. 
would  be  glad  *  to  turn  New  England  over  and  empty  all  her  teachers  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley.'  The  East  would  soon  fill  up  again,  and  be  more  full 
than  before.  It  seems  the  determination  of  Divine  Providence  to  populate  die 
great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  in  this  way.  Here,  on  this  hard,  sterile  end  of  the 
land,  they  were  first  planted,  to  be  hardened  to  labor,  that  they  might  then  go 
forth  to  the  work  of  elevating  that  mighty  empire  of  mind  and  heart,  and  rafie 
the  intellect,  and  form  the  character  of  the  tens  of  millions,  that  ere  long  will  in- 
habit it.' 
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Paoeaus  of  Education  in  VsairoNT. 

Ertrad  of  a  Letter  from  a  Tetuher  in  Vermont  to  the  Editor. 

*  That  the  Aonals  will  be  known,  and  as  extensively  circulated  in  this 
aa  in  any  other  State  of  equal  size  and  population,  I  firmly  believe ;  for  I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  indications  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  they 
are  designed  to  advance,  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  am  located.  But  a  few  years  since,  it  was  regarded  of  little  con- 
sequence who  the  teacher  of  a  school  might  be,  provided  the  quality,  of 
'  cheapness,'  was  considerably  developed.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  committee  say  when  inquiring  for  a  teacher,  that  they 
care  not  so  much  about  the  pme,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  good  one. 
In  short,  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
teachers,  and  the^  are  by  no  means  backward  in  manifesting  it.  Another 
favorable  indication  is  the  filling  up  of  our  higher  schools,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones.  I  think  it  will  not  exceed  the  truth  to  say,  that 
double  the  number  will  have  attended  our  higher  schools  in  1&34  that 
attended  the  same  in  1833.  Indeed,  scholars  seem  to  be  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters  to  these-  schools  ;  and  not  a  small  number,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  teachers  —  permanent  teachers.' 

Alleohant  CoLLxex. 

The  College  at  Meadville  is  now  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pittsburg  Methodist  Conference.  It  has  a  library  of  nine  thousand  vol- 
nmes,  a  good  college  building  and  apparatus.  Eighty  eight  students  have 
joined  it  under  the  new  arrangements. 

New  Colleoiate  Institution. 

The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Maury  county,  Kentucky,  which  was 
opened  in  1830  with  seven  pupils,  has  been  formed  into  a  College,  under 
the  name  of  Jackson  College.  The  trustees  own  310  acres  and  three 
substantial  brick  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  72  students;  and  are 
sow  erecting  other  buildings.  160  applications  for  admission  have  been 
made  during  the  present  year.  Two  hours'  labor  a  day  are  reauired  of 
each  student,  and  $75  in  addition  to  this  will  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition. 
Donations  are  now  solicited  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  apparatus,  the 
erection  of  a  new  college  buildinff,  and  the  endowment  of  a  professorship. 
It  is  a  point  now  conceoed,  that  the  west  can  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  instruction  only  by  educating  young  men  upon  the  spot. 

Liberality  to  Collxgxs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  much  of  public  spirit  in  providing  more  ample 
endowments  for  our  colleges.  It  is  known,  that  a  subscription  of  $100,000 
was  filled  up,  two  years  since,  to  found  additional  professorships  in  Yale 
C<dlege,  and  that  Amherst  College  received  a  large  addition  to  its  funds. 
We  perceive  that  one  half  of  the  $100,000,  proposed  to  re-establish  Dick- 
insoB  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists,  has  been  subscribed. 
Randolph  Macon  College,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  we  perceive 
is  enabled  to  enlarge  its  buildings  and  apparatus ;  and  an  eflbrt  is  about 
to  be  made  to  raise  $10,000  for  their  institution  in  Augusta,  Kentucky. 
The  University  of  Vermont  has  recently  received  $&,000  in  private 
subscriptions.  Hamilton  College  in  New  York  has  received  donations  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000.  The  Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown^  has  a 
grant  of  $14,000  from  the  State  of  Coonecticat;  and  Harvard  University, 
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after  soliciting  in  vain  from  the  Legislatare  of  Maasachasetts  the  meana 
for  erecting  a  building,  in  which  its  noble  library  could  be  safely  pre- 
served, has  received  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Gore  a  fe^acy 
of  $50,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  th^s  purpose.  Can  no  individ- 
ual —  no  state  —  be  found  to  endow,  with  equal  liberality,  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  our  common  schools,  to  form  men  who  shall  be  qualified  to 
labor  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions  ? 

American  School  Society. 

Great  Britain  has  long  had  her  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
National  School  Society,  and  France  has  organised  similar  ioatiuitiom. 
But  while  we  have  established  several  associations  whose  object  it  is  to 
collect  the  experience  of  teachers,  and  to  promote  improvements  in  the 
science  and  the  art  of  education,  no  general  society  has  been  established 
to  investigate  and  supply  those  urgent  wants  of  schools  and  teachers, 
which  we  have  so  often  presented  to  our  readers,  and  to  carry  home  theae 
improvements  to  our  youth.  We  rejoice  to  state  that  an  association,  long 
demanded,  has  at  length  been  formed  with  this  object,  under  the  title  of 
the  *  American  School  Society.'  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  its  officers,  most  of  whom  have  accepted  their  appointments : 

PrcsiderUj  Francis  Wayland.  Vict  PresidenUj  William  Reed,  Daniel 
Sharp,  Rufus  Choate,  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet.  Directors^  Heman  Lincoln,  Edward  Reynolds,  David  Greene, 
Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Daniel  Crosby,  Daniel  Noyes,  RafiM 
Andersoh,  Jacob  Abbot,  B.  B.  Edwards,  Louis  Dwight,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge.  Recording  Secreictry^  William  A.  Alcott  Treasurerj  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  jr.  As  a  corresponding  secretary  has  not  yet  been  chosen^  a 
corresponding  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  B.  B.  Edwards,  and  Louis  Dwight,  who  solicit  communications  on 
this  subject  from  the  friends  of  education. 

Schools  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  May  last,  we  learn  that  there  are  among  them  4857  scholars  at 
sixty  different  stations.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  under  the  direction  of  several  different  sects,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  support  of  each,  from  tlie  civilization  fund  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Teaehen.    Pupib.    Amonat  p«id. 

United  Brethren,          .....  3  20 
American  Board  of  Commisioners  for  Foreign 

MissiouB, 98  1389         $1,690 

Methodist  Society, 1  47               660 

Baptist  General  Convention,      ...  17  280            2,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,     ...  7  85 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,     ...  7  160 

Roman  Catholic  Church,            ...  4  120            1,800 

Total,            ...      137         2,011  5,640 

To  the  Choctaw  Academy, 310 

"  Godfrey,  a  Pottawattamie  Indian, 200 

"ChocUws, SOO 

"  Mohegan  Indiana,            400 

.    Total, t^t^SO 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  sums  provided  by  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  tribes, 
the  amount  for  each,  and  the  period  for  which  the  payment  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Naidm  of  the  tribe«.  Amount.  How  long  payable 

MiaiDies, ^,000  Pleasure  of  Congress 

PottaWAttamies, 8,000  do.               do. 

Do.  of  Indiana, 2,000  do.               do. 

Winnebagoes 8,000  till  1859 

Menomonies, ,500  1842 

Cbippewas,             1,000  Pleasure  of  Congress 

New  Vork  Indians  and  others,                .  1,500  do.               do. 

Sacs,  Foxes  and  loways,  8,000  till  1840 

Shawnees  and  Delawares,     .  ,500  1835 

Kickapoos, ,500  1835 

Cboetaws, 12,500  1840 

Creeks  east,  8,000  1851 

Cbeiokees  west,    .....  2,000  1839 

Florida  Indians, 1,000  1848 

$35,500. 

PaoeRESS  OF  Indiaiy  Pupils. 

The  Cherokee  children  in  the  school  at  Brainard,  are  more  forward 
than  the  children  of  New  England,  who  have  had  no  greater  advantages 
of  schools.  Those  who  have  attended  two  years  could  read,  write  and 
spell  well — are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic  and 

Sammar,  and  show  great  skill  and  taste  in  writing  composition,  for  chil- 
en  of  their  age.  Many  of  the  adults,  some  fifly  or  sixty  years  old,  have 
learned  to  read  their  language  without  any  teacher  but  themselves. 
Children  who  have  an  English  father  and  Cherokee  mother,  can  usually 
speak  both  languages  at  three  years  old.  Houdinot  and  Ridge,  who  mar- 
ried northern  women,  have  each  four  or  five  uncommonly  fine  children. 
One,  four  years  old,  reads  well  in  the  Testament ;  two  other  little  girls 
know  much  about  geography,  and  something  of  numbers.  Ridge's  eldest 
SOD,  who  is  six  or  seven,  is  a  fine  scholar  and  a  great  reader.  JMaior  Ridge 
is  known  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  ;  in  addition  to  this  he  proved 
himself  an  orator  in  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  nations,  which  he  gave 
through  his  son  as  interpreter.  The  son  followed  him  in  an  animated 
address  on  the  present  state  of  the  Cherokees.  —  ^a$hviUt  Banner,  (abr.) 

Universalist  College. 

The  buildings  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  formerly  occupied  by  Captain 
Partridge,  have  been  procured  for  a  Universalist  College,  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Partridge. 

Education  and  Crime. 

From  the  Warden's  Report  of  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  learn  the  following  facts.  The  whole  number  of  criminals  received  since 
its  opening,  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  this  number  forty  two  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  fiflynine  could  read  but  not  write,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  could  both  read  and  write.  Of  this  last  class,  one  had  been 
educated  at  a  University,  ten  had  received  a  good  education,  and  only 
two  others  could  only  read  and  write  tolerably  well,  leaving  one  hundred 
and  five  who  could  read  or  write  very  indifferently.  Many  of  them  could 
not  read  a  sentence  without  spelling  every  word.  They  were  equally  ig- 
nofut  of  tradee  and  occupstions.    Of  the  two  hondied  and  nineteen, 
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Bixtyeight  had  been  apprenticed  to  masters,  only  thirty  of  whom  had  serred 
through  their  apprenticeship,  thirtyeight  had  left  their  masteni  for  trivial 
reasons;  most  had  ran  away  from  thefti;  eight  were  slaves  until  twentyone 
or  twcntyeight  years  of  age,  and  one  hundred  and  twentyone,  more  thaa 
half  the  number,  were  never  apprenticed.  The  late  lottery  system  and 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  probably  the  two  great  causes  of  cricne. 
From  the  best  information  that  could  be  collected  it  appeared  that  three 
quarters  of  the  criminals  were  addicted  to  either  habitual,  or  occasional 
intoxication,  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  crimes  were  acknowUt^ed  to  have 
been  committed  while  in  this  state. 

American  Institute  of  liiSTaucTioir.    ' 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday  Aug.  21.  By  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  Clergymen 
and  Editors  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  invited  to  attend  the  Lectarea. 

At  11||  o'clock,  an  able  and  eloquent  Introductory  Address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  C.  Cushiog,  of  Newburyport,  on  <*  The  true  uses  of 
Imtruetion,^ 

At  3^  P.  M.  Rev.  Mr.  Bt]rton,ofHingham,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The 
best  mode  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  young." 

At  5  o'clock,  Dr.  Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gave  a  lecture  oo  "  The 
condition  and  wants  of  the  WestV    Of  this  we  have  given  extracts. 

The  institute  commenced  its  morning  session  on  Friday  at  half  past 
8.  About  an  hour  was  occupied  in  hearing  statements  from  Dr.  Beech-* 
er  in  relation  to  the  West,  \ti  answer  to  questions  proposed,  at  the  time, 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

At  half  past  9,  Dr.  W.  Grigg,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Physical  Education.  In  the  course  o^  the  lecture,  several  pieces  of 
apparatus,  constructed  by  the  lecturer,' were  exhibited,  and  their  uses 
explained. 

At  11<|  o'clock.  Rev.  Stephen  Farley,  of  Amesbnry,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  importance  of  Common  Schools.  Dr.  Keagy,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  lecturer  for  this  hour, 
informed  the  committee  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that 
sickness  would  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engagements.  The  same  apol- 
ogy was  received  from  several  other  lecturers. 

At  3  P.  M.  L.  Mason,  Esq.  gave  a  lecture  on  Music  as  a  branch  of 
school  instruction,  and  the  restalozzian  method  of  teaching  it.  The 
principles  of  the  lecture  were  illustrated  by  a  juvenile  choir  of  about 
twenty  of  Mr.  M's.  pupils. 

At  5i  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  lecture  on  ''  Ma- 
ternal   Instruction   and    the  management  of  Infant   Schools." 

The  Institute  came  to  order  on  Saturday,  at  7^,  A.  M. 

At  9^,  Rev.  J.  Abbott,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  duties  of  Parents 
in  respect  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  instructed."  By 
a  vote  of  the  Institute,  10,000  copies  of  this  lecture  were  ordered  to  be 
published. 

After  which  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  concluded  his  lec- 
ture on  '*  Maternal  Instruction  and  the  management  of  Infant  Schools." 

At  12  o'clock  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  this  city  lectured  on  "  the 
Mechanism  and  Philosophy  of  the  organ  of  sense."     (The  Ear.) 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Smith  continued  his  lecture. 

At  4  o'clock,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  *<  Teaching  the  elements  of  Mathematics.'* 

At  \  before  10  o'clock  on  Monday,  a  lecture  was  deliTered  on  '*  Nat- 
ural Hiatory  as  a  study  for  the  young,"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Gonld,  of  Boston. 
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At  i  before  11,  Rev.  H.  Winslow,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  **  Danger  of  unsafe  and  useless  Innovations  and  the  Indications  of 
<iny  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our  country." 

At  9  o'clock,  P.  M .  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  Chemistry  and  its  uses. 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th,  at  9^  A.  M.  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  Story,  of  Cambridge,  on  '*  The  Science  of  Government  as  a 
branch  of  popular  Education." 

Immediately  afVer  which.  Dr.  C.  Follen,  of  Cambridge,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  *'  The  Study  of  History,  and  the  best  mode  of  pursuing  it." 

At  4^  o'clock,  P.  M.  Dr.  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  *'  Phrenology  as  connected  with  education  p  after  which  a  discus- 
sion took  place  on  this  subject. 

We  had  put  aside  our  ordinary  occupations  in  some  measure,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  present  session  of  the  Institute  ;  but  illness  has 
prevented  our  attending  for  a  single  hour.  We  learn  that  the  audience 
was  respectable,  and  generally  much  interested  in  the  lectures.  The 
discussions  on  several  subjects,  which  were  usually  held  in  the  evening 
at  Chauncey  Hall,  are  said  to  have  been  very  interesting  also,  although 
both  sides  of  the  question  do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  fully  rep- 
resented. We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  lectures  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  a  greater  number  of 
teachers.  We  regret,  however,  to  hear  that  any  of  them  presented  the 
sectarian  views  ol  the  writers.  Although  some  of  these  were  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own,  we  shall  not  cease  to  remonstrate  against  their  in 
troduction  on  neutral  ground. 

Brutol  College. 

This  institution  which  was  founded  by  the  Episcopal  Education  Society, 
and  has  been  endowed  with  an  ample  farm  for  manual  labor,  and  furnished 
with  instructors  beyond  its  present  wants,  appears  to  be  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state.  Numerous  applications  for  admission  are  rejected  lor  want 
of  room  to  receive  them,  a  new  college  building  is  about  to  be  erected, 
and  twelve  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  'by  members  of  the  board  ot 
trustees.  A  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  has  beeu 
appointed  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  a  chciuical  apparatus 
abroad. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Youth^s  Lelter- Writer,  or  the  Epistolary  Art  made  plain  and 
Easy  to  Beginners  through  the  Example  of  Henry  Moreton.  Ey 
Mrs  John  Farrar,  author  of  *  Congo  in  Search  of  his  Master.'  *  Ti.c 
Children's  Robinson  Crusoe,'  &/C.  New-York  :  R.  Bartlett  &  P. 
Raymer.     1834. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  so  respectable  a  name  attached  to 
a  title  80  generally  descriptive  of  a  ridiculous  collection  of  absurd  forms 
of  letters,  as  *The  Letter  fVriter,^  The  mystery  was  solved,  however, 
on  examining  the  book.  It  is  a  pleasing  story,  in  the  true  style  of  a 
child's  book,  exhibitmg  the  difficulties  and  progress  of  a  young  letter- 
writer,  and  fitted  to  impart  to  young  minds  the  spurit  of  letter- writing,  ia 
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connection  with  the  forms  which  convenience  or- custom  requires.  It 
might  be  read  profitably  by  many  adults ;  and  we  are  sure  Mrs  Farrar 
will  have  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  child  who  reads  it  for  removing  the 
mountains  of  difficulties  which  press  upon  his  little  brain,  in  thia  dreaded 
task  of  correspondence* 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Second  Edition. 
Corrected y  enlarged  and  prepared  for  use  in  Academies  and  Schools. 
Boston  :  Russell^  Odiorne  &  Metcalf.     1834.  l2mo,  pp.  124. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  the  author,  in  examining  the  language, 
in  place  of  preceding  grammars,  has  been  led  to  compile  a  work  dineriDg 
from  them  in  the  following  particulars:  —  *  First,  (and  least  important,)  it 
arranges  certain  words,  some  usually  called  articles,  others  pronouns,  in 
the  class  of  adjectives.  Second,  it  denies  that  the  auxiliaries  could, 
might,  should,  and  would  usually  refer  to  past  time  ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  signs  of  a  past  tense.  Third,  it  denies  that  the  potential  mode 
has  more  than  two  tenses.  Fourth,  it  rejects  the  subjunctive  mode. 
Fifth,  it  substitutes  for  it,  or  rather  recognises,  a  conditional  Mode. 
Sixth,  it  applies  new  names  to  several  of  the  tenses*  Seventh^  Rejecting 
the  passive  as  a  class  of  verbs  it  exhibits  the  English  verb  conjugated  in 
three  different  ways.  Eightfi,  the  syntax  is  simplified,  considerably 
shortened,  and  compiled  without  reference  to  the  grammar  or  construe* 
tion  of  any  other  language.' 

The  preface  states  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every 
teacher.  ^  Our  roost  elegant  writers  learned  the  grammar  of  their  language 
not  so  much  from  Lowth  or 'Murray  as  from  studying  the  purest  speci- 
mens of  English  composition,  from  attending  carefully  to  the  meaning  of 
and  force  of  words,  and  from  consulting  and  regarding  more  that  inde- 
finable sense  of  propriety,  which  constitutes  good  taste,  than  the  precepts 
of  their  instructors.' 

Grammatical  Pioneer,  or  Rational  Instructor.    Analytical  Gram- 

^/  mh  ;  containing  the  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  arranged 

in  Progressive  Order  and  Illustrated  by  Appropriate  Examples.     By 

W.  Snyder.     Winchester  :  E.  W.  Robinson.  *  1834.  12mo,  pp.  164. 

This  work,  published  in  Virginia,  as  we  presume  from  the  frank  which 
enveloped  it,  aims  at  improvement  also.     From  the  author's  *  Proem,'  we 
find   that  he  has  made  the  two  first  changes  of  the    precedinpr  work. 
He  also  rejects  the  enumeration  of  persons  by  first,  second,  and  third, 
and  refers  to  the  speaker,  subject,  and  person  addressed.  He  rejects  the  pos- 
sessive case,  because  man^s  or  Mary*s  is  not  a  noun  consistently  with 
/any  definition  of  that  part  of  speech,  but  an  adjective.    He  rejects  tJie 
/  Latin  term  neuter,  in  regard  to  gender,  and  says  such  nouns  have  no 
I  ginder.    Nouns  of  common  gender  he  terms  epicene*    Adjectives  are 
I  called  adjuncts.      Adverbs,  modifiers.     Pronouns,  substitutes.    Conjunc- 
I    titns,  Conjoiners,   and  Disjoiners,     Interjections,  Exclamations.      The 
I  imperfect  tense,  he  maintains,  should  be  called  perfect,  as  implying  the 
I  same  complete  action  with  the  vent,  vidi,  of  the  Latin  Perfect ;  and  the 
I  ordinary  perfect,  he  ranks  as  imperfect  or  indefinite. 

To  the  conservaiive  party  in  education  both  these  works  will  be  odious ; 
to  the  radicals,  both  will  be  interesting.  Those  who  are  yet^  only  teachers 
in  grammar,  will  find  profitable  topics  for  the  exercise  of  their  minds. 
1  hose  who  have  been  thorough  students,  would  smile  if  we  were  to  at- 
t(  mpt  a  discuMion  in  the  compass  of  a  notice,  of  points  which  have  called 
forth  volumes  of  argomeDt  and  invective. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION 


OCTOBER,    1834. 


ON    THE    MEANS    OF    CIVILIZING    THE    INDIANS. 

BSSAT  ON  THE  BEST  MEANS  FOR  EXTENDING    KNOWLEDGE  AND  CIV- 
ILIZATION AMONG  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS. 

Addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  He:«ry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Author 
of  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  Sic. 

Whatever  traits  of  the  Indian  character  niay  be  singled  out  and 
held  up  for  admiration,  the  inquiry  still  returns  upon  us  :  How  can 
those  points  which  best  betoken  the  possession  of  intellectual  capa- 
city, be  most  advantageously  improved  ? 

Knowledge,  to  be  useful  to  the  Indian  tribes,  must  possess  a 
decidedly  practical  character.  All  the  sources  of  their  moral 
depression,  and  all  the  means  of  their  moral  elevation,  are-  such  as 
are  pecuUar  to  the  earliest  stages  of  human  society.  Their  wants, 
both  intellectual  and  physical,  are  of  the  primary  character ;  and 
may  be  sufficiently  comprehended  in  tlie  round  of  practical  truths, 
which  form  the  basis  of  civilization.  Most  of  these  truths  are  oJf 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  kind.  Lying  level  with  every  capacity, 
and  constituting  the  pbjects  of  daily  action,  they  are  only  in  danger 
of  being  lost  sight  of,  by  straining  after  some  great  and  sudden  efforts 
to  remodel  the  internal  constitution  of  their  society.  History  gives 
us  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  changes  will  happen,  by 
any  other,  but  the  patient  and  faithful  application  of  the  common 
means.  To  read  and  to  write,  to  build  and  to  plant,  household 
economy,  dress  and  address,  are  among  the  elements  of  civil 
knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  series, 
which  begins  in  the  profoundest  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
and  terminates  in  the  most  polished  state  of  moral  refinement. 
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To  depart  one  step  from  the  former,  is  to  take  one  step  towards 
the  latter.  To  abandon  the  temporary  lodge,  to  throw  aside  the 
blanket,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  paints,  are  as  certain  indications 
of  incipient  civilization,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  to  substitute  alphabetical,  for  hieroglyphic  signs,  or  machine, 
fer  hand  labour.  The  example  of  consistent  individuals,  wdl  be- 
come the  means  of  influencing  communities.  If  we  can  convince 
them  of  the  superiority  of  agriculture,  over  mere  gardening ;  of 
grazing  over  hunting — of  pacific,  over  warlike  achievements— of 
written,  over  oral  laws— of  temperance,  over  intemperance— of 
industry,  over  inanity,  we  have  gained  so  many  points  in  their 
reformation.  It  will  then  become  easier  to  convince  them,  that  it 
is  dishonorable  to  be  lazy,  and  infamous  to  be  dishonest. 

Other  truths  lie  in  the  direct  train  of  these  improvements,  and 
are  inseparable  from  them,  such  as  relate  to  the  varied  economy  of 
fife,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  society,  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment. To  assent  to  these  truths,  and  to  adopt  them  in  practice, 
cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be  occurrences  very  widely  separated,  in 
point  of  time.  But  in  order  to  the  mind's  giving  this  assent,  in  the 
true  sense,  there  must  be  such  a  previous  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion, and  application  of  these  important  truths,  as  is  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  moral  condition  of  Indians  living  in  an  idolatrous 
and  irreligious  state. 

Hence,  there  is  a  still  higher  and  nobler  duty, — the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  Indian  mind  for  giving  this  assent.  And  it  is  one,  wmch, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  conceived  to  be  alike  essential  to  the 
commencement,  as  to  the  completion  of  their  moral  elevation.  It 
b  not  only  deemed  a  point  of  primary  importance,  to  teach  them 
their  true  relation  to  civilized  communities,  and  the  principles  which 
lead  such  communities  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and 
power ;  but  a  little  reflection  must  make  it  manifest,  that  they  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  taught  the  solemn  and  important  relation,  in 
which  the  volume  of  inspiration  places  them,  with  respect  to  the 
Author  of  their  existence. 

By  imparting  this  light  at  the  commencement  of  their  career  of 
civilization,  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  ground 
of  their  responsibilities,  and  to  see  whether  it  b  worth  their  while 
to  commence  a  moral  race,  the  rewards  of  victorious  competitorship 
in  which,  are  fully  held  up,  and  displayed  to  their  view.  If  this 
paramount  obligation  can  be  impressed  on  their  minds,  while  they 
exist  in  the  state  of  hunters  and  warriors,  they  will  be  placed  in  a 
position,  in  which  they  can  the  more  readily  judge,  whether  a  con- 
tinuance in  these  pursuits,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  the  adoption  of 
civilized  modes  of  industry,  whollv  or  in  part,  will  best  subserve  the 
folfflment  of  the  whole  circle  of  their  obligations.  And,  if  there 
be  DO  error  in  Ab  conclusiooi  Aey  will  uus  be  led  to  esteem 
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industry,  and  the  acquisition  of  property  and  education,  as  means 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  an  end ;  and  not,  as  they  are  otherwise 
apt  to  become,  the  end  itself. 

Christianity  every  where  inculcates  order,  obedience,  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Its  order,  educed  from  chaos,  leads  the  mind  through  an 
infinite  and  connected  series  of  beautiful  creations,  of  both  animate 
and  inanimate  classes,  '  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.'  And  its 
maxims  of  obedience,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  are  the  most  perfect  and 
sublime  to  which  the  human  intellect  can  refer.  Considered  merely 
as  a  code  of  morals,  and  were  there  no  futurity  to  test  their  immu- 
tability, they  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to 
families,  and  to  communities.  They  are  so  interWoven  in  their 
practical  application  with  the  duties  and  relations  of  life,  and  evince 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
adapted  to  all  periods  of  human  life.  They  form  a  system  which 
applies  to  man  in  his  infancy  and  in  his  age ; — in  his  weakness  and 
in  bis  strength ; — in  his  joy  and  in  his  sorrow ; — in  his  life  and  in  hb 
death.  And  it  is  the  admiration  of  this  system,  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  condition  of  society.  The  governor  and  the 
subject,  the  master  and  the  servant,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  are  placed  on  an 
equality  of  faith.  Science  and  learning,  splendor  and  penury  lose 
their  distinctions  before  the  two-edged  sword  of  its  requisitions.  It 
considers  all  as  subject  to  its  laws.  It  deems  all  capable  of  obeyii^ 
them.  It  prescribes  no  standard  of  art,  or  book  knowledge.  It 
looks  to  no  necessary  amount  of  human  attainment,  in  the  occu- 
pations or  rank  of  life.  Felix,  trembling  before  the  moral  majes^ 
of  Paul,  or  Tinda,  quailing  under  the  denunciations  of  Brainerd, 
are  equally  just  demonstrations  of  its  applicability  and  power.  To 
love,  and  to  hate,  are  the  ends  of  its  requirement.  And  these 
are  exercises  of  the  affections,  at  the  command  of  every  rational 
being,  savage  or  civilized.  All  its  promises;  all  its  denunciations; 
all  the  inducements  it  holds  out  to  obedience ;  all  its  solemn  threat- 
enings  of  disobedience,  are  equally  addressed  to  the  '  Jew  and  the 
Crentile,  the  bond  and  the  free.'  Were  it  not  so,— ^-if  truth  could 
disprove  one  of  its  precepts ;  if  justice  could  point  out  any  portion 
of  the  human  family,  who  were  exempt  from  its  laws;  or  if  any 
candid  interpretation  of  language  could  be  made,  tending  to  show, 
that  in  the  final  retribution,  one  tittle  of  the  just  man's  reward 
should  be  given  to.  the  unjust,  then  the  exhibition  of  this  single  truth, 
so  established  to  be  a  truth,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  knock  the  key- 
stone from  the  temple  of  God,  and  tumble  the  whole  superstructure 
in  splendid  fragments. 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
not  strictly  so,  then  it  is  an  object  of  the  hiehest  moment  with  all, 
who  purpose  to  better  the  condition  of  the  IndianSf  to  begin  thait 
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labors  by  the  introductioD  of  Christianity.  This  should  be  the  cor- 
ner stone.  We  are  not  willing  to  stop  here.  It  should  also  cement 
the  materials  of  the  whole  edifice.  And  it  should  constitute  the 
capitals  and  ornaments  of  its  final  finish.  Without  it,  there  may 
indeed  be  corporeal  civilization.  Several  of  the  States  of  Antiquity 
are  pronounced  to  have  been  eminently  civilized  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  civilization  of  the 
head,  rather  than  the  heart.  Body  and  mind  were  brought  to  unite 
their  aid  in  this  efibrt.  Sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  were 
carried  to  their  highest  pitch.  All  the  arts,  which  require  great  physi- 
cal skill,  were  successfully  cultivated.  History  and  poetry  were 
unexcelled.  But  they  owed  no  part  of  their  excellence  to  the  vir- 
tues of  society.  Viewed  in  the  era  of  its  highest  refinement,  it 
was  corrupt  to  the  core.  Profligacy,  revenge,  and  refined  error, 
in  morals  and  philosophy,  were  its  striking  characteristics.  There 
was  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  loveliness.  And  we  cannot  select 
an  era,  which  will  bear  the  scrutinizing  glare  of  biblical  truth. 
Their  very  highest  efibrts  were  made  in  times  of  the  greatest 
turmoil  and  excitement ;  affording  proof  that,  while  the  mind  was 
disciplined  for  its  most  extraordinary  achievements,  the  aflections 
of  the  heart,  like  an  udcagcd  lion,  were  left  to  rage  in  all  tbetr 
native  fury.  We  merely  allude  to  this  species  of  civilization,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  its  enormities ;  and  to  illustrate  the 
position,  that  mere  civilization  of  manners,  and  changes  of  phik>- 
sophical  opinions,  will  not,  as  necessary  consequences,  produce 
Christianity  J  while  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  history  to  show, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among  the  rudest  nations,  has, 
trilfaout  producing  luxury,  been  attended  by  an  almost  immediate 
resort  to  the  arts  of  civilization. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  trenching  on  disputed  ground,  and  that 
many  have  entertained  a  different  tlieory.  By  these,  Christianity 
has  been  deemed  the  peculiar  growth  of  a  more  advanced  period 
of  human  attainment.  It  has  been  regarded,  so  to  say,  as  the  fruity 
rather  than  the  seed  of  civilization.  We  believe  this  opinion  to  be 
confined  to  the  doctrines  of  a  sectarian  philosophy.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  church  of  Christ  has,  at  any  period  of  its  history, 
or  under  any  of  its  phases,  had  any  doubts  respecting  the  perfect 
applicability  of  the  gospel  to  uncivilized  nations.  Paul  had  none. 
The  Moravians  had  none,  when  they  entered  the  missionary  fields 
of  India  and  Greenland.  Elliot  had  none.  Brainerd  and  Martjm 
had  none.  And  whatever  doubts  there  may  have  rested  on  the 
minds  of  candid  inquirers  after  trutii,  on  this  point,  the  history  and 

f progress  of  missions,  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own  land,  has 
urnished  a  most  triumphant  answer  on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  on  the  American-  fron- 
tiers, I  feel  impelled  by  the  force  of  facts,  to  affirm  that»  as  a  general 
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axiom,  Christianity  must  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  civilization 
That  it  is  a  cause^  and  not  an  effect ;  and  tliat  if  the  action  of  these 
appear  to  be  often  reciprocal,  such  reciprocity  is,  to  human  view, 
the  resuh  of  a  belief,  and  a  condition  of  the  affections,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  exercised  by  individuals  the  most  rude  and  nomadic 
in  their  habits. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


GREGG'S     ADDRESS    BEFORE     THE     NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

LYCEUM. 

Address  ddxvered  before  the  ^ew-Hampskire  State  Lyceum,  in  ike  Repreaen-' 
tatives*  Hall,  at  their  Second  Annual  Meeting,  June  5, 1834.  By  Ja&vis 
Gregg.    Published  by  request  of  the  Society. 

' "  Knowledge  is  Power  ;"  but  knowledge  is  neither  wisdom 
nor  virtue.  Knowledge  is  the  mere  function  of  the  understanding ; 
the  material  indeed,  out  of  which  Reason  and  Conscience  build 
the  fair  structures  of  wisiom  and  virtue;  but  the  material  too,  out 
of  which  the  passions  often  rear  the  monuments  of  folly  and  vice. 
Intelligence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  use ;  applied  to  wise  and  «*ir- 
tuous  ends,  it  is  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  to  pernicious  ends,  the 
severest  of  curses.' 

This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  an  address,  whose  eloquence  is 
no  less  attractive,  than  its  arguments  are  convincing.  In  a  pre- 
ceding essay,  we  have  seen  the  views  of  a  gentleman,  whose  scien- 
tific attainments  and  reputation  secure  hirn  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  and  whose  extensive  observation  gives  peculiar  authority 
to  his  opinions;  and  we  find  him  expressing  the  most  decided 
conviction  that  religion  must  be  the  precursor  of  civilization,  even 
among  the  savages  of  the  West.  In  the  address  before  us,  the 
author  insists  that  this  is  the  only  conservative  influence  by  which 
our  own  state  of  civilization  can  be  maintained.  He  remarks,  that 
as  light  and  liberty  are  almost  uniformly  seen  associated ;  the  infer- 
ence is  very  natural,  that  the  last  is  the  consequence  of  the  first ; 
but  in  this  he  believes  there  is  a  fundamental  error.  He  pays  the 
merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  his 
philanthropic  associates,  in  the  promotion  of  general  knowledge ;  but 
he  considers  it  demonstrable  from  the  light  of  reason,  and  from  the 
history  of  our  race,  that  they  have  expected,  from  the  mere  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  effects  which  it  can  never  produce. 

His  first  appeal  is  to  the  condition  of  the  enlightened,  cultivated 
states  of  Greece. 

*The  populace  of  Athens  coDstitttted  <»e  mild  adidt  a^^       Oratoia, 

foeti|  and  philoaopheis  were  their  teachers.    The  ftcts  of  thai''  'j;i9iM3ri>,'^dD» 
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achievements  of  their  heroes,  the  glories  of  their  ancestoff,  were  all  treas- 
ured up  in  their  memories  in  the  enduring  forms  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
The  poems  of  Homer  and  Euripides  and  Pindar  were  inscribed  on  the  living- 
tablets  of  the  Grecian  mind,  if  they  were  not  mouldering  in  material  forms 
oil  the  shelves  of  the  bookstore,  or  ^thering  dust  in  the  unfrequented 
libraiy.  A  Grecian  ignorant !  If  he  did  not  know  the  diameter  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  height  of  a  mountain  in  the  moon,  lie  knew  what  was  far  more  impor- 
tant for  him  to  know,  as  a  citizen,  and  a  man,  the  principles  of  duty  as  tney 
were  then  imperfectly  developed.  His  mind  was  stored  with  the  mayimg  of 
]^08ophy  and  the  sentiments  of  virtue ;  his  memory  was  the  storehouse  of 
whatever  had  been  wisely  said,  or  felicitously  expressed,  of  the  ^  thoughts 
that  breathed  '*  from  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  and  the  ^^  words  that  burn- 
ed "  upon  the  lips  of  the  sublimest  and  sweetest  bards.* 

And  yet  Greece  is  no  more. 

'  Science,  art,  genius,  taste,  intelligence,  could  not  save  her.  In  the  dayj 
of  her  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism,  she  was  free.  Cultivated, 
refined,  intelligent,.  Greece  was  enslaved.' 

Rome  does  not  present  so  striking  a>i  example ;  still,  he  observes, 

*  The  populace  of  the  Augustan  af  e  must  liave  been  far  more  intelligent 
than  that  of  any  previous  age.  And  ^et  from  this  point  we  begin  to  trace 
the  decline  and  mil  of  Rome.  If  intelligence  did  not  hasten  her  catastrophe, 
it  did  not  save  her.' 

But  Modern  France  affi>rds  an  overwhelming  evidence,  that 
intellectual  light  may  blaze  in  meridian  splendor,  without  casting  one 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  darkness  of  moral  pollution. 

*They  sought  to  spread  the  leaven  tlironffh  the  whole  mass  of  mind ;  to 
draw  on  from  the  grand  reservoir,  innumeraule  rills,  wUch  might  water  and 
foitiUze  the  whole  mce  of  society.  Their  conception  was  magnificent ;  their 
visions  glorious.  Human  perfectibility,  the  supremacy  of  numan  reason, 
the  uninterrupted  and  unlimited  progress  of  human  society,  were  the  day- 
dreams of  French  philosophy.  Their  means  were  wisely  selected*  A 
multitude  of  powernil  minds  devoted  their  labors  to  the  preparation  of 
books,  treatises,  essays  and  tracts  for  the  people.  All  Fnmce  TOcame  one 
great  school  of  philosophy.  The  stagnant  ocean  of  mind  was  moved,  fu 
agitation  was  deep,  magmficent  and  grand.' 

And  what  was  the  result  of  this  mighty  effi>rt  of  the  most  pow- 
erful intellects,  the  most  skilful  managers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

'  For  a  while,  the  philoeophers  rode  proudly  and  gloriously,  like  Tritons, 
amid  the  waves  they  had  excited.  But  they  had  forgotten  to  provide  the 
only  trident  of  sufficient  power  to  control  and  allay  Uie  storm.  Science 
may  excite,  and  arm,  with  irresistible  might,  the  powers  of  the  human  intel- 
lect; but  science  alone  cannot  restrain  and  direct  them.  So  found  the 
misffuided  philoeophers  of  France,  when  it  was  too  late.  When  the  disciples 
of  ue  EncyclopediBts,  cut  loose  fit)m  all  the  restraints  of  conscience  and 
moral  obligation,  arose  in  the  might  of  a  philosophy,  which  promised  to 
disenthral  the  human  mind  of  all  political  and  moral  prejudice,  and  over- 
whelmed law,  order,  and  civilization  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the 
dreaming  speculators  on  human  perfectibility,  found  that  the  spirits  they 
had  raised  would  not  down  at  their  bidding.  The  very  weapons  they  had 
forged  in  the  tobontoriei  of  philoeophie  sedMion,  were  tnmed  agahMt 
^emselves.    They  bud  ipul  te  two-edfsd  awoid  of  kaowMge  hUo  the 
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hands  of  maniacs,  or  rather  demoniacs,  from  whose  minds  were  obliterated 
every  sentiment  of  virtue,  every  idea  of  mora]  accountability.  It  was  not 
ignorance  that  deluged  France  in  an  ocean  of  blood,  and  stained  it  with 
crimes  at  which  humanity  shudders^  It  was  not  an  uninstructed,  an  unread- 
ixi^  populace,  that  perpetrated  horrors,  which  might  make  the  sun  in  heaven 
hide  his  head,  and  turn  the  moon  to  blood.  It  was  the  intelligent,  philo- 
sophical disciples  of  the  Encyclopedists.    It  was  unbcq>Hzed  science.'^ 

Even  England  has  given  sad  evidence,  that  the  increasing  and 
extending  light  of  knowledge  is  not  the  desired  panacea  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

'  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  unmixed  with  that  of  tlie  tree  of 
life,  has  been  found  in  England  too,  to  be  unto  death.  The  process  of  de- 
moralization and  disorganization  lias  kept  pace  with  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edjre.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  these  philanthropic 
efiorts  have  been  made,  crime  in  England  has  more  than  tripled. 

*  The  parliamentary  return,  March  29,  1833,  shows  an  increase  of  criminal 
committals,  which  is  altogether  unprecedented.  In  1812  there  were  C576 — 
which  number,  by  regular  increments  during  twenty  successive  years, 
amounted  in  1832  to  20,829.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  deterioration  in 
morals  has  been  yet  more  appalling ;— crime  in  the  former  cot.. i try  havinr 
increased  during  the  same  period  fourfold,  and  in  the  latter  country  sixfold. 
''If  things  continue  at  this  rate,  (says  a  writer  in  a  recent  review,)  we  shall  have 
crime  going  on  not  as  the  aquare,  but  as  the  cube ;  in  twenty  years,  the 
criminals  will  be  60,000  annually  in  Enffland;  in  forty  years  180,000;  in 
sixty  years  540,000 ;  in  eighty  years,  1,620,000 ;  in  a  century,  4,860,000,  or 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  whole  existing  population."  * 

When  these  facts  were  recently  stated  in  the  English  Parliament, 
it  was  replied  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  inference  drawn  was  by 
no  means  just ; — that  *  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  laws — espe- 
cially of  the  perpetual  oath-taking,  and  the  poor-laws,'  and  '  the 
nbuse  of  the  poor-laws'  were  '  counteragents,'  which  all  the  efibrts 
yet  made  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  could  not  be  expected  to 
overcome  ; — that  to  these  causes,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation, was  to  be  ascribed  the  increase  of  crime;  and  that  no  remedy, 
however  powerful,  could  be  expected  at  once  to  neutralize  evils  so 
extensive  and  so  inveterate.  '  It  is,'  he  remarked,  '  like  pouring  a 
drop  of  water  into  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  or  prussic  acid,  thinks 
iog  thereby  to  diminish  and  destroy  their  noxious  and  deleterious 
qualities ;'  and  he  urges,  that  no  argument  can  hence  be  derived 
against  the  acknowledged  influence  of  education,  of  which  even 
antiquity  asserts 

*  Kmollit  mores ;  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  reply;  and  still  more  in  the  aliusioD 
of  the  noble  reformer  to  that  contracted  view  of  education  which 
limits  it  to  ^  reading,  writing  and  accounts.'  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
however,  that  education,  even  in  the  lowest  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  involves  much  of  ditc^ine  in  conoactioD  with  iiMtnic* 
lion ;  and  that  the  mere  communication  cf  the  SMOft  ^xAooRft.  ^ 
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knowledge  through  the  medium  of  books,  can  never  produce  the 
same  effect  oq  the  character.  We  must  also  ask  agaio,  why  the 
*  great  adult  school'  of  Athens,  was  not  purified  and  preserved  by 
the  lessons  of  its  philosophers  and  historians  and  poets,  and  beg  the 
reader  to  examine  still  farther,  the  argument  of  the  address  before  us. 
Mr.  Gregg  appeals  to  reason  as  well  as  to  history.  If,  be  argues, 
we  have  two  distinct  portions  of  our  nature,  if  there  be  affections,  as 
well  as  faculties,  both  must  be  cultivated  in  order  to  form  the  com- 
plete man. 

'  There  is  no  tendency  in  purely  intellectual  cultivation  to  moral  devel- 
opment. The  head  and  the  heart  are  distinct  and  independent  faculties 
of  the  man ;  each  has  its  appropriate  aliment ;  each  demands  its  own  peculiar 
culture.  The  neglect  to  rumish  this  food  and  training  to  the  moral  powers, 
leaves  one  whole  department  of  the  human  soul  uncultivated  and  waste,  to 
be  overspread  with  a  rank  growth  of  noxious  and  poisonous  weeds.' 

And  what  says  our  experience  in  regard  to  individuals  within  our 
own  sphere  of  observation  ? 

*  Enter  our  penitentiaries  and  jails;  who  are  their  inmates?  The  igno- 
rant, the  uninformed,  the  stupid  ?  Alas !  how  often  is  the  reluctant  tribute 
of  admiration  extorted  from  the  visiter,  as  he  gazes  on  the  intelligent  coun- 
tenances, keen  eyes,  and  imposing  presence  of  these  caged  ti^^eis !  How 
often  does  the  suspicion  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  admirer  of  genius,  whether 
virtue  be  indeed  invorable  to  the  development  of  the  highest  energies  of 
intellect ;  whether  its  proud  aspirings,  its  lofty  flights,  its  bold  excuntoos, 
be  not  repressed  by  the  timid  prudence  of  virtue !  Who  has  not  gazed  with 
an  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  idolatry,  on  a  B3rron  perched  in  proud 
scorn  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mount  of  song — on  a  Napoleon,  Uy  the 
single  might  of  his  genius  wieldin?  the  energies  of  half  a  continent; — 
though  he  knew  that  the  former  had  scattered  mildew  from  his  wings,  and 
flun^  perdition  all  around  him,  and  the  latter  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his 
ambition  more  than  a  million  of  his  race  ?* 

These  are  not  indeed  new  facts  or  reflections ;  but  when  we  think 
of  them,  how  can  we  but  ask,  with  the  author, 

'  Why  then  should  it  ever  have  been  thought,  that  mere  intelligence  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  an  infallible  guaranty  of  security  and 
happiness  ?  What  is  there  in  difiusion  that  should  change  the  nature  of 
knowledge  ?  In  the  case  of  individuals,  whose  moral  culture  has  been 
neglected,  knowledge  has  quickened  the  propensity,  and  enlarged  the 
capacity  for  evil ;  has  let  loose  the  tiger  from  his  cag[e,  and  sharpened  his 
appetite  for  blood.  Why  then  should  the  experiment,  in  masses,  be  expect- 
ed to  contradict  all  our  experience  in  individual  cases  ?  Why  should  this 
partial  education  be  expected  to  do  for  a  nation,  what  it  has  never  done  for 
individuals  ?  If  intelligent,  enlightened  individuals  have  been  found  dan- 
gerous to  society,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  an  intelligent  community 
must  of  necessity  be  free  and  happy  ?' 

Is  then  the  flowing  stream  of  knowledge  to  be  checked?  This  is 
not  our  author's  view. 


*Let  the  people  be  instructed.    Let  the  streams  of  knowledge  be  sent 
abroad  in  copiooa  inigitinna  over  the  ftce  of  society.    Bat  let  not  these 
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streams  water  only  the  wild  native  growth  of  the  fields,  or  the  poisonous 
plants,  which  Occident  or  malice  has  sown.  Let  the  seeds  of  moral  culture 
Be  scattered  abroad  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  let  their  plants  be  trained  by  the 
labors  and  cares  of  the  diligent  cultivator.' — ^  Let  the  people  then  be  inHrud- 
ed;  but  let  them  be  also  educated.  Let  their  intellects  be  stored  with  the 
principles  of  science,  but  let  their  hearts,  too,  be  imbued  with  the  sentiments 
of  virtue.  Let  the  powers  of  their  understandings  be  developed ;  but  let 
the  faculties  of  the  spirit  also  be  called  into  exercise.' 

Id  seeking  for  the  means  by  which  this  great  work  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  presenting  that  mighty 
power  which  gave  to  Scotland  and  New  England  the  highest  state 
of  education  and  of  morals  which  the  civilized  world  could  present. 

*  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  this  be  done  ?  What  is  the  appropriate 
food  of  the  Spirit?  What  is  the  best  means  of  that  training  which  the 
moral  powers  demand  ?  To  these  questions,  unhesitatingly,  and  boldly  I 
answer, — The  Gospel  of  Jbsus  Curist.' 

It  is  indeed  in  Christianity  alone  that  the  politician  will  find  the 
long  sought  check,  which  shall  maintain  each  portion  of  the  state  in 
its  requisite  balance,  not  by  the  threats  of  power,  or  the  contests  of 
violence,  but  by  the  gentle  influence  of  the  law  of  love,  which. 
Christianity  inculcates,  and  the  sanctions  of  a  future  state  which  the 
Bible  proclaims.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  patriot  finds  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  infesi  his  country, — a  protection  against 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it.  Nothing  else  can  check  the  pro- 
gress of  that  spirit  of  lawless  violence,  which  is  stalking  throiigh  our 
land,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  our  firesides,  and  the  peace  of 
our  midnight  slumbers. 


HOW   TO   RENDER   INSTRUCTION   INTERESTING. 

Among  the  maxims  of  education,  which  we  copied  from  Mr. 
Emerson  in  our  last  number,  one  of  the  most  important  to  success 
is  that  which  enjoins  upon  the  teacher — *  Endeavor  to  render  your 
instructions  interesting.^  In  referring  to  his  life,  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  he  made  this  a  special  object  of  attention  in  his  own 
instructions,  and  that  he  was  unusually  successful.  The  principles 
which  he  adopted,  while  engaged  as  a  tutor  at  Harvard  University, 
present  some  important  means  of  securing  the  point. 

'  In  order  to  render  the  pupil's  progress  the  most  pleasing  and  rapid, 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  instructor  understands  the  exercises  ne  assigns. 
He  must  consult  other  books ;  he  must  think ;  he  must  dive  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  must  compare ;  he  must  be  able  to  illustrate  and  elucidate,  and 
tell  the  why  and  wherrfort? 

The  efforts  to  which  the  familiar  extracts  of  a  letter  refer,  were 
not  in  vain.    One  of  his  contemporaries  at  Harvard  observesi  that 
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he  was  *  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory  in  his  views  and  iDustra- 
tions ' — '  a  very  popular  as  well  as  useful  instructor ; '  and  the  gene- 
ral testimony  of  the  pupils  of  his  seminary,  will  satisfy  us,  that  be 
bad  attained,  to  a  good  degree,  the  power  which  he  recommends. 
We  have  already  quoted  his  remark, — ^  If  a  teacher  cannoC  do 
this — it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qualifications  he  possess- 
es ;'  and  the  same  remarks  are  not  less  true  of  the  parent  and  the 
religious  teacher.  Notwithstanding  therefore,  his  modest  disclaimer 
of  ability  to  point  out  satisfactorily  the  mode  of  rendering  instniction 
interesting,  we  know  not  to  whom  we  can  look  so  rationally,  as  to 
one  who  was  himself  successful — and  we  feel  bound  to  present  oar 
readers  with  the  following  views,  extracted  from  his  prospectus. 

'  To  form  an  interesting  instructor,  there  must  be  a  foundation  in 
native  genius, — an  original  aptitutle  of  mind.  This  talent  is,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  common  to  all,  though  dealt  out  in  differ- 
ent portions,  to  different  individuals.  As  actually  possessed  by 
teachers,  however,  it  is  probably  much  more  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, of  culture,  and  of  efibrt,  than  is  generally  imagined.  How 
then  is  this  talent  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  ? 

*  It  may  be  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  for  this  end,  yoQ 
should  gain  a  thorough  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  branch 
you  teach.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  with  the  book  in  your  hand, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  you  may  ascertain,  how  far 
your  pupil  repeats  the  words  of  her  lesson.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
called  teaching.  At  least,  it  is  not  your  teaching.  If  any  instnictioa 
is  communicated,  it  is  the  book  that  teaches,  and  not  you.  An  inter- 
esting teacher  does  much  more.  He  questions  his  pupils.  He 
bears  and  answers  their  questions.  He  interrogates  them  again  and 
again.  He  ascertains,  how  far  they  understand  the  subject.  He 
explains  what  is  obscure.  He  makes  observations,  and  leads  his 
pupils  to  make  reflections,  not  contained  in  the  book.  In  these 
ways,  he  enlightens  their  minds ;  enlarges  their  views ;  gratifies 
their  taste  for  knowledge ;  stimulates  and  delights  their  curiosity. 
To  do  this,  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

'  The  respect,  which  pupils  must  feel  for  such  a  teacher,  will  ako 
conduce  to  increase  the  interest  of  his  instructions.  Their  respect 
and  interest  may  be  raised  still  higher,  if  he  can  point  out  the  faults 
and  inaccuracies  of  the  book,  state  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  oth- 
ers, and  discuss  and  settle  questions,  that  may  appear  at  once  difficult 
and  important. 

*  To  gain  the  interest  of  your  pupils,  you  must  be  ardently  engag- 
ed in  your  work.  This  may  be,  in  some  measure,  implied  in  the 
above  remarks.  But  it  deserves  a  more  particular  consideration. 
Our  minds  are  formed  to  be  strondy  affected  by  sympathy.  Our 
feelings  are  highly  contagious.  If  we  exercise  and  manifest  strong 
feehogf  it  will  b6,  in  some  measiure,  propagated  to  those  around  us. 
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though  they  know  not  the  cause.  Much  more,  when  the  cause  b 
known ;  especially  if  it  relates  to  themselves.  Scarcely  less  con- 
tagious are  dulbess  and  stupidity.  Dull  teachers,  therefore,  must 
expect  to  have  duU  pupils.  If,  then,  you  would  interest  your  pu- 
pils, you  must  be  ardent  yourselves.  But  how  will  you  kindle  and 
fan  such  a  fire  within  your  own  breasts  ?  One  method  for  this,  is 
fiuthfully  to  study  every  lesson,  previously  to  attending  recitation. 
It  may  have  been  from  neglecting  this,  more  than  from  any  other 
cause,  that  those  who  have  long  been  employed  in  teaching,  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  their  instructions. 
Though  you  may  have  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  branch; 
though  you  may  have  heard  the  same  recitation  twenty  times  be- 
fore, you  should  still  devote  particular  attention  to  the  exercise,  be- 
fore meeting  your  pupils,  not  only  to  refresh  your  mind  with 
thoughts  before  familiar,  but  to  gain  new  and  more  extended  views 
upon  the  subject.  This  will  excite  an  interest,  which  merely  re- 
viewing former  ideas  and  reflections,  can  by  no  means  inspire. 

*  To  excite  your  interest  to  the  utmost,  teaching  should  be  your 
chief  business ;  at  least,  it  should  not  be  secondary  to  any  other. 
It  should  engage  your  heart  and  your  meditations,  by  night  and  by 
day.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  persons  of  superior  talents  and 
acquisitions,  sometimes  succeed  wretchedly  in  teaching.  One  rea- 
soo  of  this  has  probably  been,  that  the  current  of  their  vigorous  en- 
er^es  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  otlier  objects, — objects,  which 
they  have  considered  more  worthy  of  elevated  genius,  than  the 
humble  oflice  of  a  pedagogue. 

*  If  you  would  keep  your  own  interest  continually  glowing,  let  your 
method  of  instruction  be  occasionally  varied ;  mark  well  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each ;  and  exert  yourself  to 
the  utmost  to  improve  the  art  of  teaching.  Reading,  writing,  and 
conversing  upon  the  various  branches  of  your  employment,  will 
conduce  to  the  same  result.  Probably  nothing  has  yet  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  more  worthy  of  your  diligent  and  frequent  peru- 
sal, than  Watts's  treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  Asso- 
ciations of  teachers,  formed  for  conversation  and  correspondence, 
for  mutual  improvement  in  tlieir  art,  must  happily  tend  to  the  same 
eflfect. 

*  But  scarcely  any  thing  will  have  a  greater  influence  to  render 
instructions  interesting  and  pleasant,  than  the  mutual  attachment  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  .  To  kindle  your  afiection  for  them,  it  would 
seem  suflicient  to  consider  the  divine  requirement  to  extend  your 
love  to  all,  even  to  enemies.  But  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  oth- 
er excitements,  most  affecting  and  powerful.  Consider  your  high 
obligations  to  them  in  particular.  They  are  committed  to  yoi^  spe- 
citl  care.  Your  CSod,  your  country,  and  your  patrons  are  saying 
to  jou»  **  Take  these  children,  and  educate  them  for  as.''  And  as 
you  proceed,  the  veiy  exercise  of  feeding  t\\em  viViSci  >utfs?i\A&^ 
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and  understanding,  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  your  attachment  lliis 
attachment  you  must  manifest,  not  so  much  in  profession,  as  in 
conduct.  ''  Let  it  glow  in  your  looks  and  sparkle  in  your  eyes, 
and  flow  forth  in  all  you  do  and  say.  By  your  unaffected  smiles, 
by  your  condescension,  by  your  afiability,  by  your  parental  tender- 
ness, '*  by  your  assiduity,  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost,  make  them 
feel,  that  you  are  deeply  attached  to  their  welfare — ^that  their  im- 
provement is  more  precious  to  you  than  gold."  Grovemment  you 
must  indeed  have.  Without  this,  \  our  instruction  will  be  all  in 
vain.  You  must  constantly  maintain  your  authority.  "  You  must 
be  absolute  in  your  little  empires.  Your  word  must  be  law  ;  but 
let  it  always  be  the  law  of  kindness."  As  far  as  poasible,  govern 
your  pupils,  as  though  you  governed  them  not.  While  ^ev  con- 
tinually yee/,  let  them  as  rarely  as  possible  perceive  the  hand,  that 
restrains  and  regulates  them.  Instead  of  driving  them  with  the 
scourge  of  stem  authority,  endeavor  to  draw  them  with  the  cords  of 
parental  love.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  rebuke,  let  it  be  with 
solemn  tenderness — ^let  it  be  felt,  as  a  faithful  wound  of  a  friend — 
let  it  be  felt,  as  coming  from  the  wounded,  bleeding  heart  of  tender- 
ness. Rarely,  if  ever,  administer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Thus  you  may 
probably  succeed,  in  some  measure,  to  gain  the  attachment  of  your 
pupils.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  most  precious  and 
important  boon  is  to  be  won,  preserved,  and  increased,  by  a  contin- 
ued use  of  the  same  means. 

^  Thus,  if  you  have  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  branches 
you  teach ;  if  you  ardently  and  vigorously  pursue  your  employment; 
If  you  make  special  eiSbrts  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possiole,  for 
every  recitation ;  if  you  strive  to  improve  in  vour  profession,  by 
reading,  writing,  conversation  and  reflection ;  if  you  cherish  an  ar- 
dent attachment  to  your  pupils,  and  succeed  in  gaining  and  preserv- 
ing theirs  ;  if  you  do  not  attempt  too  many  or  too  arduous  services; 
if  you  are  favored  with  a  good  share  of  health,  and  the  common 
smiles  of  Heaven  ;  you  can  hardly  fail  to  render  your  instructions, 
in  a  good  degree,  interesting  to  your  pupils.  And  thus  you  will 
find  the  task  of  teaching  as  delightful  to  yourselves,  as  it  is  profita- 
ble to  them.' 


A  YOUNG  TEACHER'S  HISTORY. 

[llie  following  iketch  of  a  teicher*!  history  will  illiutnite  some  of  the  defects 
in  our  schools,  and  we  hope,  may  give  salutary  wamine  to  those  who  design  to 
become  teachers,  as  well  as  to  those  who  employ  them.} 

Whcn  a  man  enters  upon  any  new  scene  of  action,  even  if  he  is 
well  prepared  for  his  duties,  he  is  not  so  ready  in  periforming  them, 
as  he  will  be  when  time  has  given  him  ei^rience ;  and  it  certainly 
tfcea  ctDnot  be  expected  ^t  one  wfaoUy  utfiiualified  for  hb  statwn 
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sboald  pass  through  his  daily  avocations  without  difficulty.  Such 
is  the  fact  with  too  many  individuals  who  attempt  to  teach  our  com- 
mon schools ;  and  such  it  was  with  me  when  I  first  entered  a  New- 
Ensland  school-house  as  a  teacher. 

With  no  direct  preparation  for  the  duties  devolving  upon  me,  I 
acted  in  many  respects  a  very  injudicious  part.  With  a  mind  nei- 
ther disciplined  by  study,  nor  matured  by  experTence,  I  attempted 
to  lead  others  into  paths  wholly  untrodden  by  myself.  It  is  true, 
that  I  bad  made  a  beginning  in  study ;  but  all  that  study  would 
have  been  as  necessary  to  any  mechanical  employment.  It#was  a 
tnere  beginning  ;  for  I  had  pursued  an  academical  course  for  only 
one  year ;  previous  to  which,  my  pursuits  in  life  bad  led  me  far 
even  from  the  streams  of  knowledge.  I  began  to  '  keep  school^^ 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  branches  of  education, 
and  what  was  still  worse,  I  knew  little  of  other  men,  and  much  less  of 
myself  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  self-government  was  some- 
thing to  which  I  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  teacher^s  duty  was 
thought  to  consist  in  preventing  disorder,  and  '  hearing  the  boys  say 
their  lessons.^  Daily  experience,  however,  soon  taught  me,  that  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  teach  others  those  things  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant 

About  the  time  of  beginning  my  course, '  Hall's  Lectures  on 
School-keeping'  made  their  appearance ;  and,  fortunately  for  me, 
my  teacher  in  the  academy  recommended  the  book  to  my  attention. 
h  was  of  essential  service  to  me  ;  but  inexperience  and  ignorance 
caused  that  valuable  manual  to  be  of  much  less  value  than  it  would 
have  been  in  more  favorable  circumstances.  This  book,  for  the 
most  part,  was  used  as  a  text  book  by  several  other  teachers  and  my- 
self, at  stated  weekly  meetings,  which  we  held  for  conversation  on 
various  topics  connected  with  our  schools.  In  these  meetings,  we 
gave  the  results  of  our  own  experience,  and  entered  into  a  full  detail  of 
every  thing  that  we  did.  In  addition  to  this,  we  visited  each  other's 
schools,  and  there  saw  their  ever}'day  operations.  Perhaps  the  course 
we  pursued  might  have  been  more  beneficial ;  still  it  was  not  unpro- 
ductive of  good.  Through  the  influence  of  these  meetings,  of 
*  Hall's  Lectures,^  and  a  few  numbers  of  tlie  Journal  of  Education, 
which  a  friend  lent  me,  I  began  to  feel  my  own  deficiencies,  and 
thoughts  wholly  unknown  before,  would  often  pass  through  my 
mind.  Mr.  Hall's  ideas,  common  sense  taught  me,  were  correct ; 
but  as  I  was  unable  to  make  them  my  own,  they  were  comparative- 
ly of  little  avail. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  owing  to  my  extreme  ignorance  of 
what  belongs  to  a  teacher's  duties,  I  took  many  injudicious  steps. 
Corporal  punishment  of  the  severest  kind  was  the  penalty  for  diso- 
bedience to  my  directions.  I  endeavored,  as  I  thought,  to  follow 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hall  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  but  I  now 
see,  that  I  greatly  emcnn  the  spirit  of  the  tbui^.    TYvoxi^lgcv  \  ^^ 
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DOt  feel  authorised  to  assert  that  corporal  punishment  ought  wholly 
to  be  excluded  from  common  schools,  I  can  say  with  assurance, 
that  the  course  I  pursued  was  productive  of  no  good,  but  of  a  vast 
amount  of  evil.  1  think  it  may  be  further  said,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  boy,  with  whose  parents  I  boarded,  the  members  of  the 
school  had  liule  or  no  regard  for  me  as  a  friend  or  a  teacher ;  and 
I  fear,  even  to  this  day,  the  parents  and  children  of  that  district 
cherish  towards  me  feelings  of  bitter  hostility.  Although  I  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties,  I  am  not  inclined  to  excuse  myself  in  the 
smallest  degree,  for  no  person  should  ever  take  upon  himself  the 
responsible  duties  of  a  teacher,  unless  he  is  well  qualified. 

My  second  attempt  at  teaching  was  rather  more  fortunate  than 
the  first ;  yet  ii  had  its  difficulties.  1  tiust  I  was  a  liule  better  pre- 
pared for  my  employment,  but  I  fear  that  the  preparation  was  not 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  do  any  thing  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  summer,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
part  of  the  lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  first 
session  ;  but  such  was  the  rude  state  of  my  mind,  that  the  instruc- 
tions there  given,  produced  with  me  but  little  good.  It  is  true,  I 
began  to  think,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  any  thing  to  practice.  As 
a  help  in  doing  my  duties,  I  obtained  the  '  Education  Reporter,' 
which  was  indeed  a  very  valuable  paper.  I  read  it  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  became  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
our  schools,  to  say  the  least,  are  badly  managed.  This  paper  had 
the  effect  of  leading  me  to  think  still  more ;  though  I  put  few  of  its 
valuable  suggestions  in  practice.  My  views  of  education  were  still 
very  limited. 

I  tried,  as  I  thought,  while  in  connection  with  this  school,  to  treat 
those  under  my  care  as  reasonable  beings ;  but  I  am  now  inclined 
to  think  that  reason  did  not  guide  me  in  every  thing.  Corporal 
punishment  was  often  inflicted,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
school,  though  never  at  the  time  the  oflence  was  committed.  I  be- 
lieve a  want  of  self-government  on  my  part,  tended  much  to  increase 
the  faults  for  which  it  was  inflicted.  With  a  few  exceptions,  I  pas- 
sed through  the  time  allotted  to  the  school,  without  bringing  upon 
myself  the  displeasure  of  parents  and  children,  and  so  much  better 
was  this  second  attempt  at  teaching  than  the  first,  that  I  was  invited 
to  take  the  school  the  following  winter. 

Previous  to  my  third  trial  in  school-keeping,  the  ^  Education  Re- 

Eorter'  was  united  with  the  '  Annals  of  Education.'  This  change 
rought '  the  Annals,'  which  I  had  not  before  read,  into  my  hands. 
The  day  that  first  led  me  to  a  perusal  of  this  valuable  work,  was  to 
me  a  new  era  in  my  views  of  education.  Whatever  correct  views 
I  may  now  have  on  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  consider  my- 
self mainly  indebted  for  them  to  the  *  Annals  of  Education.'  I  first 
read  the  work  with  pleasure,  then  with  pro&.  The  ^  Sketclies  of 
HofwyV  sod  the  Eciitor's  reply  to  the  bquiiy  * JiVbat  is  EducatioD?' 
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were  probably  more  beneficial  to  me  than  all  other  reading  on  the 
great  subject  of  man's  improvement.  I  ought  not,  in  this  connection, 
to  neglect  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  Juvenile  Rambler,*  and  the 
benefit  which  resulted  to  me  from  its  perusal.  Though  it  was 
a  work  designed  expressly  for  the  young,  no  number  of  it  came 
to  me  without  giving  much  instruction,  as  well  as  pleasant  reading. 
1  am  confident  that  no  teacher  of  our  common  schools,  situated  as 
I  was,  could  read  this  little  paper  without  much  benefit. 

This  third  attempt  at  teaching  was  more  satisfactory  to  myself 
and  others,  than  either  of  the  former.  There  was  less  of  corporal 
punishment,  than  before,  and  when  inflicted,  it  was  never  in  the 
presence  of  the  school.  The  time  was  spent  more  agreeably,  and 
I  trust  more  profitably,  both  to  myself  and  pupils.  I  endeavored  to 
act  on  the  principles  of  Salzmann,  whenever  difficulties  occurred, 
to  '  seek  the  cause  in  myself;'*  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth,  that 
the  single  remark  of  that  teacher  has  effected  more  for  me  in  the 
management  of  the  young  than  any  other  one  thing. 

When  that  school  closed,  1  entered  another  of  higher  order  as  an 
assistant.  In  this  I  remained  a  year,  at  the  close  of  which  Provi- 
dence led  me  to  a  new  scene  of  action.  I  commenced  a  select 
school  oijive  boys,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  continued  with  it  till 
the  present  time.  The  number,  at  times,  has  been  increased  to  thirty^ 
fine.  Whether  the  time  spent  with  this  school  has  been  beneficial  to 
my  pupils  or  not,  perhaps  others  can  determine  better  than  myself, 
though  it  has  passed  away  very  pleasantly,  both  to  them  and  myself. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  days  have  often  passed  with* 
out  causing  an  unpleasant  thought^  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned. 
For  the  last  two  years,  1  have  made  use  of  corporal  punishment  but 
once.  In  that  instance,  I  think  a  different  course  would  have  been 
better  for  the  individual.  My  school,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  a  com- 
mon district  school,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  experiment 
is  not  a  fair  one.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  now  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  if  there  were  much  less  of  this  kind  of 
punishment,  than  is  now  inflicted  in  many  schools,  and  families.  If 
the  young  cannot  be  led  to  do  their  duty  without  coercive  measures, 
this  may  be  the  last  resort,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  should  never  be 
tried  until  all  other  means  have  failed.  I  meet  my  pupils  as  ration- 
al, immortal  beings,  destined  with  me  to  live  through  an  existence  of 
countless  ages,  of  which  this  life  is  a  mere  introduction.  They  come 
to  me  as  a  friend, — one  who  can  sympathise  with  them  in  all  their 
difliculties,  and  who  will  lend  them  his  aid  whenever  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er. Hours,  days,  and  weeks  glide  away,  and  I  hardly  know  that 
they  pass, — I  only  realize  that  they  are  gone.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  ume  passed  agreeably  is  no  test  of  a  teacher's  usefulness. 

*  A  p«P«r  for  ehildrefL^ttablithed  under  the  direetkm  of  tlio  Editor  of  tiM 
'  AanaU,   but  now  nnit^JVith  Parley's  Mag^iiiiie. 
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I  grant  it,  but  I  believe  the  pupil's  moral  feelings  will  be  little  bene- 
fited, unless  his  time  in  school  is  pleasantly  employed. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  last  few  years  of  my  life.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  imprudent  measures,  but  1  hope  in  some  degree  to 
atone  for  them,  by  future  diligence  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Difficulties  arose  with  mtn^  from  an  ignorance  of  their  nature,  and 
with  children^  from  an  ignorance  of  myself.  At  first,  time  was 
spent  unprofitably  and  unhappily^  because  I  knew  not  how  to  spend 
it.  Experience  has  taught  me  many  severe  lessons,  which  I  should 
desire  no  young  person  to  learn  so  painfully ;  and  if  this  account 
produces  no  other  good»  I  hope  it  may  deter  the  young  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  teaching  without  a  previous  preparation. 

A  Young  Tbacheb. 


STATE  OF   SCIENCE  AND   LITERATURE   IN  RUSSIA. 

In  n  former  number,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  Education 
in  Russia,  with  which  we  were  favored  by  our  correspondent  at  St. 
Petersburg.  We  have  received  from  the  same  source  the  following 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Science  and  literature  in 
that  great  empire. 

SCICNTIFIC    UNDERTAKINGS    OF   THE    GOVERNMENT. 

The  determination  of  Triangles,  for  measuring  the  degrees  of 
Northern  latitude,  commenced  in  1830,  was  continued  by  Bfr. 
Struve,  the  astronomical  professor  of  Dorpat,  assisted  by  CapUuR 
Oberg  and  Lieutenant  Melin,  officers  of  the  Imperial  Staff.  They 
determined  all  the  points  for  a  chain  of  70  triangles,  between  the 
Island  of  Hoghland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  city  of  Tomea. 
This  chain  begins  at  the  northern  side  of  Hoghland,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Lovisa,  along  the  lake  great  Peyan^  then  to  the  West- 
ward by  Uleaborg,  and  from  thence,  by  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  embraces  six  degrees  of  latittide,  stretching  more  than 
600  versts.  At  sixty  of  the  most  Southern  points,  beginning  at 
Hoghland,  signals  are  placed,  and  all  preparations  arranged,  so  that 
next  year,  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  the  exact  measurement  of 
degrees,  by  means  of  the  exact  determination  of  the  angles  betweev 
the  signab. 

Researches  on  the  Cholera,  were  made  by  the  medical  faculties 
of  the  Universities  of  Moscow,  Casan  and  Karkoff,  the  results  were 
communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  Interior,  in  the  works  of 
thirteen  Professors  of  the  Universities  of  Moscow,  Karkoff  and 
Casan. 

The  Minister,  deeming  it  advisable  that  the  teachers  of  the  Gyns- 
n§mtt  should  collect  ioformttioo  respecting  the  ntturtl  productioiift 
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of  the  places  of  their  abode,  and  forward  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  caused  iustructioo 
for  this  object  to  be  prepared. 

Stroelf,  the  Archeograph,  continued  his  travels  and  researches  to 
various  governments,  in  order  to  collect,  for  the  public  arch  ves, 
documents  relative,  to  the  history  of  Russia. 

Professor  Arsepiesf  was  appointed  to  collect,  from  aD  sources, 
official  information,  in  order  to  give  a  full  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
statistics  of  the  Russian  empire,  for  the  instruciioD  of  the  Heir 
apparent. 

PRIVATE    LEARNED    AND    LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  the  Society  of  Mineralogy  published  four 
works  during  the  year  1831.  Owing  to  arrangements  made  by  this 
society,  the  academician  Hess,  gave  a  public  course  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  with  its  application  to  Mineralogy  and  Technology. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  consisting  of  112  members,  in 
1831,  was  engaged  in  publishing  a  complete  Pharmacologia. 
This  society  has  a  school  for  training  assistants,  in  which  there  are 
14  pupils. 

In  Moscow  are  the  following  Societies, — The  Society  of  Amateurs 
of  Russian  Literature,  with  71  members  ;  the  Medico  Physical  So- 
ciety, with  121  members;  the  Society  of  History  and  Russian  An- 
tiquities; and  Society  of  Natural  Histor}^  with  231  members.  This 
last  Society  published,  in  1831,  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  the  Im- 
perial Society  of  Naturalists. 

In  Casan,  is  the  Society  of  Amateurs  of  Russian  Literature. 
In  Karkoff,  the  Society  of  Science — 17  actual  members.  In  Wil- 
na,  the  Imperial  Medical  Society.  In  Riga,  the  Free  Society  of 
Literature  and  Practice.  They  publish  the  result  of  their  labors  in 
the  State  Grazette. 

In  Mittau,  are  the  Society  of  Amateurs  of  Literature  and  Arts, 
with  98  native,  and  112  foreign  members;  the  Society  called 
^'  Mas^e  et  Athenes,"  with  40  members,  employed  in  collecting 
books  and  manuscripts ;  and  a  Society  for  Latin  literature. 

In  Arensburg  is  a  Society  for  Esthenian  literature. 

PERIODICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

In  1831,  under  the  censorship  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 16  Newspapers  and  24  Journals  were  published  in  the  empire. 
Of  these,  1  was  a  daily  publication,  2  every  other  day,  9  twice  a 
week,  1  every  5  dny^,  10  weekly,  6  twice  a  month,  3  monthly,  2 
every  two  months,  and  6  quarterly.  Six  of  these  publications  were 
on  Polhics  and  Literature ;  20  exclusively  literary ;  4  on  Trade, 
Manufactures  and  Mineralogy ;  2  on  Agriculture ;  1  on  Statistics  ; 
4  on  the  Art  of  War ;  and  3  on  Natural  Science  and  Medicine. 

Besides  these,  are  the  Invalid  or  Military  Newspaper,  in  Russian 
and  German;  the  *' Journal  de  St.  Petersburg)^  in  Fi^wcVi\^^ 
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PMenrinirg  tnd  Moscow  newspapers,  in  Russian  and  Germin ;  the 
Senate  newspapers,  and  sundry  Provincial  gazettes. 

BOOKS. 

The  annexed  Table  soews  the  result  of  the  Kterary  and  scientific 
hbors  of  1831.  By  a  comparison,  it  appears  that  in  this  jrear, 
there  was  an  mcrease  of  101  original  workis,  and  10  translations. 

•tOKl  n  T«K   ORUF  LIBRAEIKS   VIIDBR  THK   ■IITItTKB  Or  ruVLIC  IVfTRUCTIO*. 

1890.  1831. 

In  tiie  Public  Libraiy,  toIs.  373491  373,776 

In  the  Academy  of  Arts,                   *^  100,000  101,116 

In  the  RuMian  Academf ,                  *"  3,379  3,435 

In  Wilna  Unirenity,                         "^  50^17  51,837 

InDorpat       do.  **  51^437  53^449 

InMoMow      do.                              '<  30,474  33,777 

InCasan         do.                              *"  33,993  33,930 

In  St  PeterabuTff  do.                        "^  6^815  7,535 

In  RomantaofTs  Mmeum,                *"  38^10  38^1 

BOOKS  PUBLI9HBD  IN  1831. 


*      I  f      I 

For  learning  laBffoages,      56  1  Politics,      .       .       ^         3  5 

On  Ifistory,  Philology  and  Political  Economy,  -        -     3  9 

CMticism,        -        -        10  Commerce,  -        -        10 

On  FoetaT,     -       -          104  15  Mathematics,  -       -       -    13  5 

Praae  ana  literary  works,  105  50  Physics,   Chemistry,   and 

Philological,        -        -        14  1  Natural  History,      -       31  6 

Philosophy,     -       -        -   13  5  Agnculture  and  Technol- 

Religion,    -       -       -       40  3  ogy,    ....   11  9 

G^eography  and  Statistics,    18  3  Science,     -        -        -         4 

Unjyersri  and  RnssianHis.  Medicine,       -  -   45  10 

tofy,        -        -        •       38  13  Sundries,    .        -        -        73  6 

Legidation,    -                -    11  

598  134 

Of  which  were  in  Russian,       .        .       .        .       ^  479 

In  Russian  with  other  languages,          -       -        -       -  10 

In  German,      --.---.-  97 

In  Polish, -        .        -  40 

In  French, 33 

In  Italian,  Esthenian  and  Finnish,         ...        -  35 

In  Latin, 3» 

In  Ancient  Greek, --3 

In  Modem     do. -  4 

In  Hebrew,          ..-----.  8 

BBMEFACTIONS. 

In  1827,  the  Emperor  approved  of  the  offer  made  by  the  cham- 
berlain Demidoff,  to  give  20,000  roubles,  annually,  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  rewards.  After- 
wards Mr.  Demidoff  made  a  further  grant  of  5000  Ro.  annually, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printnic  such  works  as  the  Academy  thus- 
anprovcwl,  provided  tbe  andiorshtve  not  the  ability  to  do  it  at  their 
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own  expense.  He  further  declared,  that  by  a  legal  deed,  he  would 
bind  his  heirs  to  continue  these  annual  payments  25  years  after  his 
decease. 

Of  the  benefactions  granted  in  aid  of  the  Schools,  the  roost 
remarkable  for  the  situation  in  life  of  the  donors,  though  not  for 
the  amount  bestowed,  are  Ist,  The  Carrier  Revin,  6500  Ro.  for 
the  District  School  of  Morsbansk.  2d,  The  Don  Cossack,  Dun- 
derkoff,  1000  Ro.  to  the  District  School  of  Aksaysk,  and  1000 
Ro.  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Novo  Cherkask. 

REWABDS. 

Of  the  various  rewards  granted  by  the  learned  Societies,  on 
examining  the  works  submitted  to  them,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice  the  grant  of  a  medal,  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Academy,  to 
the  peasant  Alipanoff,  for  the  poetical  productions  which  he  pub- 
lished. 


CULTIVATION   OF   THE    SENSES. 

Much  as  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  intellectual  faculties  and 
moral  affections,  we  may  not  with  impunity  forget  that  these  are 
now  resident  in  a  tabernacle  of  flesh, — ^a  body, — the  functions  of 
which  should  always  be  the  subjects  of  our  care,  and  which  claim 
the  earliest  and  most  assiduous  attention  of  those,  to  whose  charge 
we  are  committed  in  infancy.  Physical  education  has  ever  been, 
and  still  is,  wofuUy  neglected  or  misdirected  in  all  its  parts.  Much 
of  the  mental  imbecility  and  moral  degradation,  as  well  as  bodily 
derangement  and  suffering  of  the  human  family,  may  be  traced  to 
this  neglect.  One  astounding  fact  alone  may  suffice  as  proof  that 
the  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  bodies  of  children  is  general, 
and  lamentably  great.  It  is,  that  more  than  one  half  of  them  die 
before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  7  years.  How  unavoidable 
the  inference,  then,  that  a  great  part  of  the  debility,  disease  and  coa- 
sequent  suffering  of  that  portion  of  our  race,  which  survives  the 
treatment  of  childhood,  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  cause. 
That  many  mental  and  moral  evils  also  flow  from  this  source  may 
not  be  at  first  so  evident.  But  I  think  a  little  consideration  will 
show  it  to  be  even  so. 

Our  senses,  it  is  allowed,  are  the  means  by  which  we  get  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  elements  of  our  ideas.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to 
infer  tliat  the  correctness  of  our  ideas  must  depend  upon  the  accu- 
racy, with  which  our  senses  perceive  external  things  i  Surely  if 
our  perceptions  be  wrong,  the  reflections  to  which  they  give  rise 
cannot  be  right ;  and  the  complex  ideas  which  may  be  formed  in 
the  mind,  em  the  enotioos  awakened  in  the  heart,  wiU  of  ooorse 
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partake  of  the  inaccuracy.     Let  me  give  a  familiar  illustratioQ  of 
my  meaning. 

Two  boys  go  out  to  play,  when  the  thermometer  indicates  that 
water  will  freeze.  One  of  them  has  been  habituated  to  exercise 
and  exposure  to  the  air.  His  skin  is  consequently  in  a  healthful 
state.  The  other  has  been  kept  from  the  air,  con6ned  most  of  his 
time  to  a  warm  apartment.  The  action  of  his  system  is  consequent- 
ly feeble.  Now  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  organs  of 
touch,  which  are  diffused  over  the  body  in  or  near  the  skin,  wiU  in 
these  two  boys  be  very  differently  affected  ?  And  will  not  the  per- 
ceptions of  their  minds  be  necessarily  alike  dissimilar?  Surely. 
Their  reflections  and  emotions  therefore  cannot  be  the  same.  One 
will  pronounce  the  air  to  be  at  the  right  temperature  for  a  game  at 
ball.  His  body  and  his  mind  will  be  elastic  and  joyous.  He  will 
bound  like  the  roe,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  his  merry  shout  ^ 
and  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  with  a  gladdened  heart,  ready 
10  impart  and  to  receive  pleasure.  The  other  boy  will  be  too  keen- 
ly aflected  by  the  contact  with  the  air ;  and  think  it  is  too  cold  to 
play  out  doors.  He  will  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  curl 
nimself  up  like  one  decrepit  with  age.  His  teeth  wiH  chatter,  and 
his  whole  frame  tremble.  Of  course  very  different  reflections  will 
be  awakened  in  his  mind.  He  will  hurry  back  to  the  fireside, 
thinking  winter  a  dismal  season  ;  and  will  be  apt  to  fret  himself  and 
all  about  him,  because  of  the  confinement,  from  which  he  has  not 
the  resolution  to  break  out. 

This  may  not  be  so  good  an  illustration  as  might  be  found. 
It  is  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  and  will  answer  my  purpose. 
For  it  shows  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  differences,  which  may 
result  from  the  sense  of  touch,  if  it  be  in  a  difllerent  state  of  heahb, 
in  two  individuals  similarly  placed.  The  cheerfulness  of  one  boy 
and  the  fretfulness  of  the  other  are  the  opposite  moral  effects  produc- 
ed by  the  same  temperature,  owing  to  the  opposite  sensations  caus- 
ed in  the  mind  by  the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  other  senses  are  also  affected  greatly,  though  not  probably 
so  much  as  the  touch  is,  by  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  the  body. 
The  number,  variety  and  correctness  of  their  communications  to 
the  mind,  depend  more  upon  the  particular  discipline  they  have  each 
received.     Let  us  consider  this  matter  more  particularly. 

A  perfect  infant  is  undoubtedly  born  with  all  the  senses,  which 
are  at  any  time  possessed  by  a  man.  But  all  of  them  are  to  be  de- 
veloped. Necessity  awakens,  exercises,  and  therefore  unfolds  them, 
to  a  certain  extent.  For  as  all  our  senses  are  necessary  to  our 
comfortable  existence  in  this  world,  they  will  soon  be  affected  more  or 
less  by  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  perpetually  surrounded. 
Whether  we  take  any  pains  with  them  or  not,  the  touch,  the  taste, 
smell,  sight  and  hearing  of  a  child  will  be  exercised.  But  who  can 
doubt  that  the  exercise  of  these  senses  maybe  so  diluted  and  regolat- 
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ed  by  a  judicious  guardian,  as  to  ensure  a  muth  more  complete  de- 
velopment of  them,  than  they  can  otherwise  attain  ?  And  who  does 
not  know  that  they  are  each  of  them  susceptible  of  a  far  higher 
measure  of  improvement,  than  they  commonly  receive  ?  How  ex- 
quisite, for  example,  does  the  touch  of  the  blind  become,  whose  loss 
of  sight  compels  them  to  seek  a  substitute  in  this  other  sense !  or 
the  touch  of  those  who  have  been  long  employed  in  some  of  the 
more  delicate  mechanic  arts  ?  How  far  stretching  is  the  sight  of 
men,  who  are  occupied  often  in  watching  for  very  distant  objects ; 
and  how  keen  the  sight  of  those  who  are  continually  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  minute  ones  !  The  worthless  native  of  the  forest, 
and  the  half  savage  hunter  of  our  western  wilds,  'tis  said,  can  follow 
the  game  or  their  foe  through  the  pathless  wilderness,  guided 
merely  by  the  little  twigs  that  were  broken,  or  the  leaves  turned 
aside  by  the  fugitive,  who  to  other  eyes  than  theirs  has  left  no  trace 
behind.  So  too,  how  delicate  are  the  perceptions  of  the  ear,  which 
has  often  dwelt  upon  the  harmony  of  sounds  !  or  how  discriminating 
does  the  hearing  become  in  our  common  factories !  There,  where 
we  are  so  deafened  by  the  whirl  and  buzz,  that  we  cannot  hear  our- 
selves speak,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  din,  learn  so  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  human  voice, 
that  tliey  can  converse  together  with  ease  in  their  natural  tones. 

Thus  we  see,  that  necessity  and  the  influence  of  adventitious 
circumstances  disclose  a  power  in  the  senses  of  some  men,  which 
we  should  not  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to  have  acquired.  Now, 
although  we  may  not  thence  infer,  that  the  senses  of  persons  in  gen- 
eral, could  be  made  to  attain  such  perfection,  without  the  urgency 
of  similar  circumstances,  yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  senses  of  all 
persons  might  be  improved,  by  proper  exercise,  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  they  usually  are?  When  therefore  we  contrast  what 
might  be  done  with  what  is  done  for  the  improvement  of  these  ave- 
nues of  thought,  knowledge,  and  sentiment,  how  can  we  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  very  general  neglect  of  them  must  have  injurious 
eflfects  upon  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  men,  and  thence  upon 
their  moral  sentiments,  feelings,  and  principles  ?  How  such  effects 
may  be  produced,  will  need  some  further  illustration.  I  will  attempt 
to  give  it,  in  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 

First,  of  sight.  Those  persons,  who  have  been  long  accustomed, 
either  by  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  example  of  those  about 
them,  or  the  judicious  care  of  the  guardians  of  their  childhood,  to 
observe  attentively  the  relations  of  parts,  the  symmetry  of  forms,  or 
the  contrasts  or  blendings  of  color,  have  eyes  that  are  perpetually 
soliciting  their  minds  to  notice  some  beautiful  or  grand  perception. 
Wherever  they  turn,  they  espy  some  new  and  therefore  curious  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  of  shape,  some  striking  combination  of 
light  and  shade,  or  some  delicious  peculiarity  of  coloring.*  The 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  their  perceptions  must  of  cownft  vck^t«us^ 
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ID  proportion  the  number  of  their  thoughts;  or  give  to  their  thoughts 
greater  compass  or  definiteness,  or  new  associations.  Such  persons 
are  likely  to  be  poets  or  painters,  or  sculptors  or  architects  ;  or  at 
any  rate  they  will  duly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  productions  of  oth- 
ers, who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  these  arts. 
And  do  we  not  6nd  persons  of  this  description,  with  some  most  mel- 
ancholy exceptions,  to  be  most  readily  awakened  to  descry  and 
adore  the  power,  the  skill,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Architect 
who  reared  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  universe,  who  devised  the 
infinite  variety  of  forms  which  diversify  creation,  and  whose  pencil 
has  so  profusely  decked  his  every  work  with  myriads  of  mingling 
hues,  resulting  all  from  a  lew  parent  colors  ? 

But  to  an  unpractised  eye  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation 
are  lost.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  blank,  or  at  best  but  a  con- 
fused and  misty  page.  Such  an  eye  passes  over  this  scene  of 
diings,  and  makes  no  communications  to  the  mind,  that  will  awaken 
thought,  much  less  enkindle  the  spirit  of  devout  adoration,  and  fill 
die  soul  with  k)ve  of  Him,  ^  whose  universal  love  smiles  every 
where.'  There  is  a  very  pertinent  and  pleasing  Illustration  of  my 
meaning,  adapted  to  young  readers,  in  the  story  of  '  Eyes  and  no 
Eyes,'  given  in  the  '  Evenings  at  Home,'  and  I  believe  also  in  the 
*  Parent's  Assistant.' 

The  eflTects,  which  may  follow  from  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  are  not  less  apparent,  and  certainly  not  less  import 
tant.  How  extravagant  to  one  whose  ear  is  uncultivated  may  seem 
the  extacy  of  the  amateur  in  Music  !  He  whose  ear  has  been  ac- 
customed to  dwell  on  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds,  perceives 
in  them  a  meaning  and  a  power  of  expression^  which  the  neglected 
ear  can  in  no  wise  comprehend. 

*  Music  1    Oh  how  faint,  how  weak 
Lan^ua^e  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak^ 
When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well!' 

•  This  explanation  must  be  wholly  intelligible  to  one,  whose  ear 
has  been  so  much  neglected,  that  he  perceives  not  the  significancy 
of  sounds,  that  are  not  articulated.  How  little  too  can  such  a  one 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  when  he  tells  of  the 
valleys  and  the  hills  singing  for  joy  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  Creator !  Music  was  cultivated  so  universally  among  the  He- 
brews, that  we  find  the  Sacred  Scriptures  abound  with  allusions  to 
that  extatic  art.  Indeed  the  most  highly  wrought  descriptions  of 
the  heavenly  felicity  appeal  to  the  charms  of  music,  that  they  may 
give  us  the  plainest  intimations  we  can  now  receive  of  that  seraphic 
bliss,  which  yet  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard,  nor  heart 
of  man  bath  conceived.  But  what  pleasing  thoughts,  1  fain  wouhl 
know,  can  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  him  wh^  ear  is  deaf  to 
harmony,  when  he  reads  of  the  heavenly  choir  singing  praises  to  the 
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Most  High,^-of  the  host  of  the  redeemed  with  golden  harps,  and 
voices,  all  in  sweet  accord  chanting  their  Hallelujahs,— of  the  *  An- 
gels, who  with  songs  and  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night,  cir- 
cle his  throne  rejoicing.'  I  may  be  much  mistaken,  but  while  I 
have  been  reading  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  who  com- 
muned so  intently  with  nature  and  with  nature's  God,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  impossible  that  any  one  could  enter  fully  into  all  the  tender- 
'  ness,  the  beauty,  the  sublimity  of  their  language,  or  receive  into  his 
heart  all  its  peculiarity  of  meaning,  unless  his  eye  has  been  used  to 
trace  the  skill  of  that  hand,  which  formed  and  fashioned  every  thing 
that  is,  and  to  descry  the  delicacy  of  that  pencil  which  has  painted 
all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ;  nor  unless  his  ear  has  learnt  to  perceive 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds. 

In  like  manner,  I  think,  might  be  shown  the  losses  which  the  soul 
sustains,  and  other  evil  effects  which  flow  from  the  very  genera] 
neglect  of  the  other  senses.  But  there  is  not  room  nor  time  for 
further  detail  at  present.     Nor  is  it  needed. 

Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents,  who  are  appointed  of 
God  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young,  and  by  those  who  undertake 
to  assist  them  in  the  work  of  education,  that  their  object  should  be 
not  the  communication  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  stated, 'and 
things  described  by  others ;  but  the  development  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  unfolding  of  these 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  will.     These  faculties  and  afllections  can 
be  thus  developed  but  by  their  appropriate  exercise ;  and  this  is  to  be 
bad  only  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  works  of  Deity,  and  by  hold- 
ing individual  communion  with  that  Spirit,  which  breathes  throughout 
them,  revealing  the  holy  will  of  Him  who  made  and  who  sustains 
creation.     Children  ought  therefore  to  be  directed,  in  ths  outset  of 
their  career,  to  use  with  care  their  own  senses,  and  notice  attentively 
their  own  varied  perceptions.     Thus  should  they  be  introduced  to 
the  study  of  nature.     I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  put  to 
study  any  treatises  on  natural  and   moral  sciences ;  I  would  have 
them  begin  long  before  they  are  able  to  use  a  book  with  facility. 
They  ought  to  read,  first  oi  all,  the  volume  which  is  writ  by  God's 
own  finger.     They  may  very  early  be  made  familiar  with  the  alpha- 
bet of  Creation,  form  and  number,  and  color  and  tune ;  and  soon 
after  may  be  led  to  notice  more  and  more  the  endless  variety  of  the 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  each  of  these.     Then  the  perfect 
order  which  presides  throughout  this  endless  variety,  and  the  exact 
adaptation  of  every  thing  to  its  use,  may  be  made  the  objects  of 
their  delighted  contemplation.     Their  own  observations  and  reflec- 
tions will  naturally  awaken  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  others 
have  seen  and  thought  upon  the  same  subjects.     So  soon,  and  not 
before,  will  it  be  time  to  introduce  them  to  the  scientific  treatises 
which  men  have  written.    And  they  will  then  be  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  use,  aye,  even  feel  the  necessity  of  the  teckok;^  \«r(s&^ 
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ifae  nomenclatures,  which  philosophers  have  devised,  in  order  that 
they  may  arrange  what  they  gather,  and  communicate  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  disciples,  the  results  of  their  researches. 

Without  presuming  to  give  even  an  outline  of  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, I  mean  now  only  to  insist  that  the  careful  cultivation  of  each 
of  the  senses  ought  to  precede  all  other  exercises — that  we  should 
ever  deem  it  more  important  to  direct  a  child  to  his  own  perceptions, 
and  awaken  him  to  reflection  thereon,  than  to  impart  to  him  the 
verbal  knowledge  of  the  reflections  of  others.     For  he  will  always 
be  imbecile,  if  not  gross,  who  has  not  learnt  to  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  and  see  with  his  owji  eyes,  and  understand  with  his  own  heart. 
It  is  not  the  possession  of  words,  though  they  be  the  words  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  that  will  make  the  learner  wise.     He  must   have 
come  to  perceive  the  truth  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  ere 
he  can  know  its  worth,  or  see  its  beauty,  or  feel  its  power.     Lan- 
guage is  but  the  artificial  instrument,  by  which  men  communicate 
dieir  thoughts  to  one  another — a  ver}*^  imperfect  instrument  at  best — 
and  used  so  badly  that  we  are  perpetually  misunderstanding  one 
another.     Our  senses  and  powers  of  reflection  are  the  instruments, 
by  which  we  may  draw  knowledge  from  its  own  pure  fountains ;  by 
which,  alone,  we  can  learn  the  character  of  Grod,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  his  Spirit.     Think  not  a  child   has  learnt  there  is  a 
God,  because  you  have  told  him  so,  until  he  can  repeat  your  words. 
The  most  incontrovertible  argument  for  the  existence  of  Deity,  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  his  character,  are  lost  upon  a  wooden 
or  a  marble  man.     It  is  because  your  pupil  has  the  same  faculties, 
bv  which  others  have  discovered  the  being  and  perfections  of  that 
One,  who  created  and  upholds  all  else,  that  you  may  hope  he  will 
learn  the  glorious  truth.     Why  then  do  you  not,  from  the  beginning, 
induce  the  child  to  use  these  faculties  ?     If  you  would  have  him 
know  God,  you  should  let  him  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.     His 
first  essays  may  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  as  it  appears 
to  your  mind ;  but  his  subsequent  inquiries  will  lead  him  to  correct 
his  mistakes.     Repeated  and  varied  observations  will  enlarge  his 
range  of  tliought,  and  lead  him  at  last  to  perceive  and  grateful  own 
that  there  is  One, 

'  Parent  of  ^ood,  Almighty, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  his  lowest  works  ;  which  yet  declare 
His  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine !  * 

Beyond  thought  ?  How  much  beyond  expression,  then  !  Why 
therefore  should  we  feed  our  children's  souls  so  much  on  mere 
expressions, — on  words,  the  faint,  imperfect  signs  of  man's  poor, 
dim  conceptions — while  they  are  surrounded  with  things,  which 
(jod  has  made,  bearing  the  impress  of  Himself? 

I  am  sure  the  common  modes  of  teaching,  are  sadly  wrong,  in 
this  particular  espectally ;  and  therefore  have  I  endeayored  to  point, 

it  out.  DUBBT. 
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THE     STUDY    OF     THE     ENGLISH     LANGUAGE, 

OR   SPKLLI50,   READING,  DEFINING,   GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Our  labors  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mute,  first  led  us  to 
see  clearly  a  truth,  for  which  we  had  long  been  groping,  when 
we  were  expected  in  ordinary  schools  to  *  transfuse  '  the  theories 
and  rules  of  Murray  into  the  brains  of  boys,  with  all  the  pompous 
array  of  names  by  which  the  branches  of  instruction  are  desig- 
nated. Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Grammar  and  Composition, 
Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  mean  nothing  more  than  *  the 
study  of  the  English  Language.^  It  is  a  false  refinement,  in  our 
view,  which  has  thus  divided  a  simple  and  comparatively  easy  and 
interesting  study  into  several  dry  and  difScult  branches,  each  one  of 
which  sometimes  costs  more  labor  than  the  whole  actually  requires, 
when  pursued  in  a  simple  method.  After  attempting  to  pursue 
this  same  artificial  course  with  the  deaf  mute,  and  finding  it  insup- 
portably  wearisome,  and  absolutely  stupifying  to  the  intellect,  the 
simple  plan  of  nature  was  adopted.  The  pupil  was  taught  to  write 
sentence  after  sentence,  was  told  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  a 
simple  phrase,  the  mode  of  spelling  them,  and  their  proper  order, 
and  was  required  to  write  a  new  phrase  composed  of  the  same 
words,'  and  thus  like  the  gentleman  who  had  *  spoken  prose  all 
his  life  without  knowing  it,'  these  ignorant  deaf  mutes  were  soon 
familiar  with  Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  Gmmmar  and  Composi- 
tion ;  and  attained  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  surprised  all  who 
witnessed  it,  without  being  aware  of  the  number  of  their  studies. 

On  visiting  the  best  schools  of  Switzerland,  we  found  this  same 
plan  adopted.  A  class  of  little  boys  were  called  upon  to  speak  a 
phrase ;  they  were  taught  orally  to  spell  the  words  which  com- 
posed it :  they  wrote  it,  and  thus  spelled  it  again  :  they  were  then 
called  upon  to  read  it ;  and  to  repeat  it,  and  to  spell  the  words 
again ;  and  then  to  speak  and  write  a  new  phrase,  and  to  explain 
the  words.  On  this  plan  while  these  simple  children  only  supposed 
they  were  ^  learning  German,^  or  rather  learning  to  express  their 
thoughts,  they  were  acquiring  five  distinct '  studies'  besides  Chirogra- 
phy  !  And  they  acquired  them  in  fact,  and  not  in  name.  We 
received  a  letter  from  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  taught  in  this 
manner,  which  surpassed  in  all  its  characteristics  those  of  our 
schoolinal'js  at  fourteen  yeai-s  of  age,  and  some  of  those  of  our  fel- 
low students  at  college.  The  same  mode  of  instruction  applied 
to  the  ignorant  adults  of  our  country,  would  remove  half  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  important,  but  laborious,  and  on  the  ordinary  plan, 
almost  impracticable  task. 
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We  ouorht  to  add,  that  in  this  mode  of  instruction,  where  the  ex- 
amples of  a  particular  inflection  or  combination  of  words  became 
sufficiently  numerous,  the  pupils  were  taught  to  remark  the  gen- 
eral form  or  principle  which  pervaded  them,  and  thus  imbibe,  im- 
perceptibly, all  of  the  theory  of  language  which  the  young  or  igno- 
rant can  comprehend. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  which  plan  is  the  most  rational 
and  simple.  We  will  only  assure  them,  that  so  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  extended,  this  produces  greater  accuracy  in  far  less  time 
than  the  ordinary  course  We  beg  them  to  recollect  the  key  to 
all  just  views  on  this  subject  —  that  language  was  established  be- 
fore grammarians  or  lexicographers  existed  —  that  its  rules  and 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  best  writers,  and 
that  the  study  of  these  is  the  best  mode  of  learning  them  practi- 
cally. Our  best  writers  are  formed  by  the  study  of  our  best  au- 
thors. 


ON    THE    PROPER    DEGREE    OF    STUDY    IN    CHILDHOOD. 

HI5TS    TO   TOUKG    TEACHERS.      NO.    YI. 

A  GREAT  deal  has,  oflate  years,  been  said  in  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity and  kind  of  study,  which  should  be  permitted  to  young  children. 
There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  since,  when  the  rage  for  early 
development,  and  the  admiration  for  precocious  talent,  was  extreme; 
children  were  pressed  a  great  deal  too  much,  — brought  forward  too 
far,  and  not  allowed  sufficient  time  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The 
dangers  arising,  possibly,  (or  as  some  are  convinced,  probably)  from 
this  mistaken  system,  are  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  should  feel  a  blind  horror  of  everything  which  bears  the  name 
of  application,  and  prefer  that  their  children  should  acquire  absolutely 
nothing,  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  lives,  —  lest  they  should 
labor  too  hard,  and  essentially  injure  their  health  of  body  or  brain. 
Were  there  no  alternative,  I  should  say  that  these  last  were  correct 
and  judicious  in  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  and  as  it  is,  I  should 
almost  fear  to  advance  any  argument  oti  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, did  1  not  feel  entirely  convinced  that  this,  among  other  approved 
and  rational  theories,  may  be  carried  too  far,  —  and  sometimes  per- 
verted by  ignorance  or  indolence  (a  p.  466) 

When  pupils  have  reached  the  period  of  youth,  which  is  sometimes 
at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  (for  it  is  strictly  those  under  that  age 
that  I  denominaie  children,  and  of  whom  I  generally  speak)  —  when 
they  begin  to  discover  the  immense  field  of  acquisition  before  them, 
the  advantages  of  which,  hard  labor  will  alone  procure  for  them  — 
besides  the  conviction  that  the  very  labor,  when  successful,  carries 
with  it  its  own  reward,  —  when  ambition,  and  emulalion,  (which 
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I  consider  as  two  distinct  passions)  with  other  incentives,  begin  to 
exert  their  full  power,  then  there  is  the  greatest  liability  to  injuri- 
ous application.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  rarely^  at 
least,  the  case  with  the  very  young  (even  taking  into  view,  the  greater 
delicacy  of  all  their  organn,)  —  from  the  exceeding  volatility  of  their 
minds,  —  the  never  ceasing  action  of  external  objects  upon  them ; 
their  proneness  to  fly  from  everything  which  would  confine  their  at- 
tention for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  small  comparative  power 
which  external  motives  exercise  over  them. 

Watch  the  very  best  and  most  industrious  child  while  learning  a  les- 
son which  he  perhaps  has  really  a  great  desire  to  acquire  ;  how  easily 
18  his  attention  diverted,  how  volatile  are  his  thoughts,  how  readily, 
because  how  unconsciously,  are  the  head  and  the  eye  turned,  if  any- 
thing foreign  from  the  book  he  is  conning,  attract  his  attention.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  children  do  not  often  make  great  efforts, 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  they  do,  —  or  that  they  may  not  be  ex- 
ceedingly stimulated  by  affection,  by  fear,  and  even  by  ambition  ; 
but  1  think  instances  are  rarely  found  when  any  of  these  inducements 
lead  them  far  enough  in  advance  of  their  strength  to  do  them  any 
real  injury,  —  at  least,  if  the  teacher  constantly  watch,  as  he  should 
do,  the  effects  of  every  employment  on  the  opening  mind,  and  deli- 
cate frame  of  his  pupil,    (b  p.  467.) 

It  appears  to  me  then,  that  the  degree  of  study  and  application  of 
each  child  should  depend  wholly  upon  his  peculiar  character,  con- 
stitution, and  tendencies  :  all  are  not  of  one  organization,  and  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  too  common  error  of  treating 
them  as  if  they  were.  I  should  advise  every  teacher  to  examine 
carefully  the  various  capacities  of  the  children  committed  to  his  care, 
and  to  govern  himself  and  them  accordingly. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  some  constitutions  can  bear  uni- 
formly a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  others,  and  so  it  is  with 
their  mental  nourishment. 

While  in  health,  therefore,  nature  will  best  direct  the  degree  of 
exercise  proper  for  each  of  their  physical  and  mental  organs  (c  p  4()7.) 
as  long  as  they  are  purely  natural,  —  as  long  as  they  are  children ; 
and  while  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  back  those  who 
are  feeble  and  can  bear  but  little,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time  anx- 
ious to  learn,  we  should  not  extend  that  restraint  to  others,  whose 
strong  and  active  capacity,  both  bodily  and  mentaly  crave  and  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  exercise.  See,  in  both  cases,  that  the  food  be 
wholesome  in  itself,  and  appropriate  to  their  age  and  state.  There 
are  many  plays  which  children  engage  in,  as  a  recreation,  far  more 
laborious  both  to  body  and  mind,  than  some  of  the  exercises  to  which 
an  intelligent  instructor  will  lead  the  attention  of  his  pupil ;  and  who 
would  be  apt  to  fancy  that  a  child  could  injure  his  mental  system  by 
too  much  play,  (d  p.  467.) 

While  therefore  the  teacher  should  aim  to  blend  amusement  so  hap- 
pily with  instruction,  as  to  render  the  latter  truly  a  pleasure,  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  great  mistake  of  supposing  that  instruc- 
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lion  can  always  be  rendered  an  amusement.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  hard  study,  study  which  is  a  labor,  but  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  in  the  path  of  knowledge  ;  yet  it  brings  fts  own  reward  even 
to  quite  young  children,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to  find  it  oat 
{e  p.  467.)  They  will  not  at  the  present,  or  in  future  time,  thank  the 
teacher  who  should  remove  from  before  them,  step  by  step,  every 
difficulty  which  it  may  require  strength  and  zeal  to  overcome ;  be- 
cause there  must  come  a  time  when  this  labor  will  begin,  and  it  comes 
hardest,  because  distasteful  to  that  mind  which  has'  been  carefully 
kept  from  perceiving  and  preparing  for  it.  Nothing  good  can  be 
acquired  in  this  world  without  effort,  and  great  effort ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  effort,  this  labor,  is  irksome  or  painful.  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  it  may  always  be  rendered  a  pleasure  of 
itself. 

In  the  case  of  quite  young  children,  teachers  have  been  too  apt  to 
do  for  them  all  or  nothing.  To  prove  the  sum,  to  solve  the  questioo, 
to  find  the  result  for  the  scholar,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  leare  hia 
alone  and  unassisted  to  perform  all  these  wonders  for  himself,  aad 
by  this  means  to  become  perhaps  discouraged  and  weary  ;  instead  of 
firmly  insisting  on  his  doing  his  duty,  but  at  the  same  time  gentlj  and 
kindly  putting  him  in  the  right  way  to  it  by  assisting  him  to  look 
around,  or  within  himself  ^  to  discover  the  means :  and  these  remarks 
may  refer  to  the  youngest  pupils.  There  is  no  period  when  the  mind 
suddenly  and  spontaneously  acquires  a  power  to  exert  itself^  it  always 
has  it  in  a  certain  proportion  and  quantity,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  work  to  be  done  be  spelling  a  hard  word,  or  solving  a 
question  in  algebra  :  the  principle  is  the  same ;  and  if  a  little  child 
acquires  the  habit  of  thinking  that  he  may,  parrot-like,  repeat  from 
the  teacher  the  letters  of  his  infant  lesson,  he  will  expect,  and  with 
reason,  that  his  mind  shall  remain  equally  passive  when  it  arrives  at 
the  difficult  studies  of  mauire  years.  I  will  readily  admit,  that  it  is 
fur  easier  for  the  instructor  himself,  to  carry  his  pupil  along  in  this 
sofl  and  easy  manner;  but  by  doing  so,  he  encourages  indolence  in 
himself,  and  discourages  every  ^'ood  and  useful  energy  of  the  child. 
Better  let  him  read  one  page  a  day,  manfully  mastering  it  himself, 
word  by  word,  than  twenty,  with  the  teacher  to  prompt,  and  spell,  aod 
pronounce  for  him.  Still,  he  should  never  be  left  to  his  own  unas- 
sisted efforts.  The  teacher  should  give  him  his  whole  attention,  and 
testify  the  kindest  interest,  ever  ready  to  throw  in  a  little  timely  aid 
that  he  be  not  discouraged  before  he  has  finished.  Let  him  recollect 
too  that  nothing  can  be  more  discouraging  to  an  intelligent  well  dis- 
posed child,  while  doing  his  best  to  satisfy  his  conscience  and  his 
instructor,  than  to  perceive  that  instructor's  attention  taken  off, 
even  by  the  necessary  and  equally  important  employments  of  others. 
I  can  myself  remember  numerous  instances  of  disappointments  aod 
discouragements  from  this  cause,  when  a  child  at  school.  The  cus- 
tom of  helping  him  too  much,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  u|K>n  his 
mind,  since  it  Inspires  him  with  a  belief  that  a  teacher  has  not  pa- 
tience with  his  little  mistakes,  and  is  in  a  hurry  for  him  to  get  through 
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his  lesson.  He  consequently  makes  a  thousand  more  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done ;  and  ends  with  feeling  dissatisfied,  both  with 
himself  and  his  instructor.  A  teacher  should  always  preserve  such 
perfect  order  in  his  school,  and  induce  such  universal  kind  feeling 
between  his  pupils,  that  each  will  give  way  on  occasion  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  regular  business  shall  never  be  interrupted,  unless  by  some 
unforeseen  or  accidental  occurrence.  In  such  a  case  he  should  stop  the 
reading  or  the  lesson,  till  his  attention  can  be  given  again  entire  ;  for 
this  will  clearly  show  the  child  to  whom  he  is  at  the  moment  attending, 
that  he  is  devoted  to  him  and  to  his  improvement,  and  that  neither  his  at- 
tention nor  his  negligence  can  escape  his  notice.  I  have  observed  chil- 
dren, while  reading  or  reciting,  take  a  direct  advantage  of  their  teach- 
er's momentarily  distracted  attention,  to  run  on  in  their  lesson  with  ut- 
ter carelessness,  making  innumerable  unobserved  mistakes, — and  when 
the  teacher  attends  again,  unless  required  to  repeat,  go  on  as  if  they 
had  been  reciting  correctly.  T/et  me  observe,  that  this  never  would 
be  done,  unless  an  instructor  were  in  the  habit  of  such  culpable  neg- 
ligence ,  for  though  every  one,  even  with  the  best  order,  may  be  sub- 
ject to  occasional,  unexpected  interruptions  ;  yet  children  will  respect 
the  known  laws  of  their  teacher,  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
forcing them. 

I  have  had  previous  occasion  to  remark,  that  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  of  Infant  Schools  I  should  decidedly  not  prefer  them 
for  any  but  infants  in  fact.  I  have  had  more  than  one  instance  of 
their  highly  injurious  tendency  when  acting  on  the  mind,  after  a  very 
early  period  of  childhood.  They  are  indeed  truly  Christian  institu- 
tions, and  many  a  parent  may  bless  them  for  having  kept  his  child 
from  utter  ignorance  or  vice  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should, 
like  public  schools,  be  left  to  that  large  class  of  persons  in  every  com- 
munity, who  cannot  give  their  children  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
small  private  school,  or  of  that  tuition,  perhaps  still  better,  which  the 
conscientious  and  judicious  parent  can  administer  amid  the  pure  and 
holy  influences  of  the  domestic  circle.  I  say  perhaps,  because  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  still  a  question,  whether  the  advantages  of  particular 
attention  and  care  at  home,  are  not  over  balanced  by  the  want  of  that 
association  inseparable  from  a  school  life. 

As  it  will  probably  be  inferred,  from  my  preceding  remarks,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  children  have  as  often  too  little,  as  too  much  to  do  in 
common  schools  :  that  they  are  happier,  as  well  as  better,  when 
all  their  energies  are  in  healthy  action,  and  that  they  are  generally 
capable  of  greater  exertion  without  danger  of  over  exercise,  than  is 
generally  required  or  expected  of  them  ;  if,  as  I  before  observed, 
(and  |t  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strenuously)  that  action  be  of 
an  appropriate  and  judicious  kind,  and  if  watchful  care  of  their  bo- 
dily health  be  constantly  taken  ;  if  that  action  too  be  spontaneous, 
free,  the  result  of  their  own  wills,  after  those  wills  have  been  biassed 
to  high  and  good  desires.  Be  this  then  the  part  of  the  teacher,  train 
up  your  pupils  to  regard  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  what 
they  acquire  —  to  incite  their  own  wishes  to  what  is  good ;  to  indos- 
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trious  exercise,  to  active  duty,  to  progressive  steps  in  wisdom  and  rir- 
toe,  and  you  will  give  them  an  impulse  which  will  go  with  them, 
through  this  life,  to  another  and  a  better.* 


REMARKS   OF    THE    EDITOR. 

(a.  p.  462.)  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  this  prin- 
ciple in  education,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  banishing  hard  study  from  our  schools;  but  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  some  remarks  on  a  few  points  in  which  our  own 
experience  and  views  do  not  coincide  with  his. 

it  is  only  among  the  few,  and  the  highly  cultivated,  among  those 
who  have  witnessed  or  experienced  the  effects  of  excessive  applica- 
tion, or  those  anxious  and  indulgent  parents  who  dread  every  breeze, 
or  humor  every  caprice,  that  we  have  met  with  this  'horror.'  The 
tendency  of  our  countrymen,  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
we  have  seen,  'to  drive  on,'  in  this,  as  in  every  other  object.  The 
roost  rapid  methods  of  instruction  are  the  most  popular.  Parents 
are  ready  to  complain  if  their  children  do  not '  learn  fast,'  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  so  much  knowledge  for  every  dollar  of  tuition. 

We  have  known  a  mother  igiiorantly  accuse  a  child  of  idleness, 
who  was  disqualified  for  study  by  a  fatal  disease  of  the  brain  which 
study  had  produced.  Wc  have  known  an  intelligent  parent  reproach 
the  teacher  of  an  infant  school,  because  a  feeble  child,  of  four  years 
old,  did  not  learn  to  spell  and  read  as  fast  as  he  anticipated.  We 
have  heard  more  than  one  teacher  mourn,  that  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  adapt  the  employment  of  their  children  to  their  condition, 
but  demanded  more  than  he  was  satisfied  they  could  safely  perform. 
Some  of  the  most  judicious  and  thorough  teachers  we  have  known, 
have  complained,  that  tliey  could  not  give  the  thorough  instruction 
they  desired,  because  parents  insisted  on  hurrying  their  children  on. 

We  regret  to  believe  that  the  *  rage  for  early  development'  —  *  the 
admiration  for  precocious  talent,  is  still  unsubdued  ;  and  that  wf 
must  speak  of  it  in  the  present  Sind  future  tense,  as  well  as  the  past. 
Nor  can  it  cease,  until  our  national  character,  our  universal  anxiety 
to  press  forward  into  life  is  checked  —  nay,  until  parental  vanity 
shall  be  brought  more  under  the  influence  of  religious  principle,  and 
of  sound  views  in  reference  to  the  structure  and  offices  of  the  human 
frame.  That  the  apprehensions  of  precocity  alluded  to  are  not  new, 
our  correspondent  may  be  satisfied  by  turning  to  old  works  on  educa- 
tion. We  happen  to  have  at  this  moment  before  us,  a  work  by  Caro- 
line Rudolphi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  writers  on  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  advises  that  a  child  should  read  no  books  until 
six  years  of  age,  but  only  hear  them  read.  This  opinion  is  common 
in  Germany  ;  and  where  do  we  find  more  profound  scholars? 

'^  This  number  was  intended  to  uppear  previous  to  the  last  one,  which  will 
account  for  the  reference  made  in  that  to  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  present 
paper. 
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(6  p.  463.)  We  would  merely  observe  here,  that  ambition  in 
study,  in  ourselves,  was  never  more  btrongly  excited  than  at  five  years 
of  age,  —  that  we  never  witnessed  it  more  powerful  in  its  influence 
than  in  a  school-mate  of  the  same  agCj  —  that  no  visible  evil  was  pro- 
duced upon  either  of  us  for  several  years  —  that  our  companion  was 
an  early  victim  of  epileptic  fits,  and  died  a  premature  death ;  —  and 
that  the  habits  thus  produced,  and  the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease 
thus  implanted,  have  rendered  a  large  part  of  our  life  a  course  of 
bodily  and  mental  suffering. 

(c  p.  463.)  If  by  '  nature'  our  correspondent  means  the  dispo- 
sition, or  inclination  of  children,  we  suspect  that  it  would  not  direct 
their  confinement  for  six  hours  in  a  day  to  a  school-room,  until  the 
first  seven  years  of  life  were  past.  If  he  means  their  constitution  or 
formation,  Physiologists,  who  have  studied  it  most,  assure  us,  that  it 
is  perpetually  overtasked  by  the  present  plans  of  early  education ;  and 
they  appeal,  not  only  to  individual  cases,  but  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
present  generation,  compared  with  the  vigor  of  our  forefathers,  who 
spent  a  large  portion  of  their  early  years  in  activity,  in  the  open  air, 
as  an  experimental  proof  of  the  justness  of  their  views. 

(d  p.  463.)  We  would  beg  leave  to  remind  our  correspondent, 
that  to  adults,  the  absorbing  novel,  and  the  absorbing  study  are,  at 
the  moment,  very  often,  a  delightful  amusement — and  that  they 
still  produce  the  worst  consequences.  It  is  only  to  adapt  the  novel 
orthe  study  to  the  capacity  of  childhood,  and  you  may  produce  the 
same  absorption,  the  same  amusement,  or  *  play'  in  the  child,  and  the 
same  evil.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  child  to  neglect  his 
meals,  and  active  games  for  the  intellectual '  play^  he  finds  in  an  en- 
gaging book. 

(c  p.  464.)  If  our  correspondent  employs  the  word  *  study,'  as 
it  is  commonly  used,  for  intense  and  continued  application  to  books, 
we  would  remark  that  the  most  judicious  parents,  and  educators,  and 
writers  within  our  knowledge,  think  that  '  study'  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired before  six  years  of  age  —  that  there  is  enough,  awd  more  than 
enough  to  be  learned  by  observation,  and  moral  instruction,  and 
reading,  until  that  period.  Physicians,  (not  phrenologists,)  inform 
us,  that  until  that  age,  the  brain  does  not  acquire  its  consistency,  and 
that  it  is  totally  unfit  for  *  study.' 

The  remainder  of  the  article,  if  applied  to  a  later  age,  contains  in 
our  opinion,  just  and  important  views  on  a  subject  now  too  much 
overlooked ;  not  so  much  as  we  believe  from  the  abuse  of  truth,  as 
fi'om  that  mental  indolence,  which  scarcely  allows  a  modern  adult  to 
read  anything,  more  substantial  than  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Other  remarks  on  the  general  subject  will  be  found  in  an  article  on 
Excessive 'Study  in  our  last  number,  and  in  the  following  sketch  of 
Caldwell's  discourse. 
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CALDWELL    ON    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION. 

Thvtights  on  Physical  Education ^  being  a  Diseovrst  delivered  to  a  Conven* 
Hon  of  Teachers  in  Lexington^  Ken.,  on  the  Gih  and  7th  of  ATov,,  183^ 
By  Charlks  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Boston :  Marsh,  Ca[>en  &.  Lyoo. 
1834.    12mo.   pp.  ia3. 

TnEYwho  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  bringing  an  important  subject 
within  the  compass  of  an  hour  will  not  be  surprised  that  on  a  subject  so 
extensive  and  important  as  physical  education,  Dr  Caldwell  was  led 
to  expand  a  lecture  into  a  volume.  The  discourse  before  us  was  de> 
livered  before  the  first  General  Association  of  Teachers  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  most  important  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the  Western 
States. 

Dr  Caldwell  commences  with  lamenting  the  abuses  of  the  press  in 
our  country,  and  the  corruption  and  falsehood  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing. He  regards  education  as  our  only  means  of  safety,  and  phff- 
ileal  education  as  an  essential  part  of  it  —  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
sound  education  must  rest.  In  regard  to  the  care  of  infants,  be 
urges  the  necessity  of  pure  air,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  a  proper 
temperature.  He  allows  no  improper  food  under  pretence  of 
strengthening  the  stomach  ;  and  he  believes  that  even  ripe  summer 
fruit,  without  cooking,  produces,  on  the  average,  more  evil  than  good. 

In  regard  to  cleanliness,  he  observes,  that  this  minor  virtue  is  sadly 
neglected  even  by  adults,  in  our  country  ;  and  that  if  they  would  tcash 
the  whole  body  much  more  frequently,  they  would  be  purer,  more  com- 
fortable, and  more  healthy  than  they  are.  He  repeats  the  remark  of 
Dr  Rush,  that '  crying,  within  proper  bounds,  is  good  exercise  for  the 
lungs  and  other  vocal  organs  of  children '  — that  '  to  cry  and  be  fat/ 
is  often  as  true  as  *  laugh  and  be  fat.'  He  warns  against  premature 
efforts  to  teach  them  to  walk;  he  urges  the  necessity  of  early  restrain- 
ing the  passions  ;  and  enjoins  that  *  children  should  never  be  allowed 
to  obtain  what  has  once  been  denied  them  by  breaking  into  a  passion 
about  it.' 

In  accordance  with  the  warning  already  given,  not  to  injure  the 
limbs  by  premature  use  in  walking,  Dr  C.  urges,  with  more  anxiety, 
that  we  should  not  endanger  the  safety  of  an  organ,  far  more  deli- 
cate, by  premature  or  too  severe  demands  upon  the  brain.  He  as- 
sures us,  that  the  anxiety  of  parents  may  do  irremediable  mischief 
to  this  organ,  that  until  the  seventh  year,  all  its  energies  are  necessary 
for  its  own  healthy  development,  and  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
body.  He  remarks  that  it  is  not  the  mindy  but  the  brain  that  toils  and 
is  oppressed  by  the  studies  of  the  school ;  and  that  if  parents  were 
fully  aware  of  the  danger,  they  would  no  more  overload  the  infant's 
brain  with  the  studies  of  a  school,  than  they  would  his  limbs,  by 
compelling  him  to  carry  burdens.  On  these  grounds  Dr  C.  disap- 
proves of  infant  schools,  on  any  plan  but  that  which  seeks  to  occupy 
and  amuse,  without  requiring  confinement  and  effort  of  mind.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  ; 
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*  It  would  be  infinitely  wiser  and  better,  to  employ  suitable  persons 
to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  children,  under  seven 
years  of  age,  in  the  fields,  orchards  and  meadows,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  richer  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  have  them  immured  in  crowded 
school-rooms,  in  a  state  of  inaction,  poring  over  torn  books  and  primers, 
conning  words  of  whose  meaning  they  are  ignorant,  and  breathing  foul 
air.' 

In  passing  to  the  maxims  of  physical  education  which  relate  to  the 
school-room,  Dr  C.  insists  particularly,  that  children  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  currents  of  air,  or  with  damp  feet  or  clothes ;  for  that 
exposure  which  is  perfectly  safe,  while  in  motion,  will  injure  the 
most  vigorous  constitution,  when  at  rest. 

In  his  observations  upon  diet,  he  endeavors  to  guard  us  against 
the  besetting  sin  of  our  country,  in  strong  terms. 

'  Eating  too  much,  and  of  unwholesome  articles,  is  a  national  evil  in 
the  United  States ;  and  were  I  to  add,  a  national  disgrace,  the  charge 
would  scarcely  be  too  severe.  I  confidently  believe,  that  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  this  country,  eat  more  trash ybr 
amusement,  and /a#/kum'«>aJSr«,  and  to  paaa  away  the  idle  hme,  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  united.  Unquestionably  they  consume  a 
greater  amount  of  such  articles,  in  tlie  proportion  of  Jive  to  one,  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  people  of  any  other  country  f  have  ever  visited. 
Shame,  if  not  prudence,  should  drive  them  from  a  practice,  which  might 
well  be  called  disgusting.' 

To  this  cause  he  ascribes  the  frequent  dulness  of  children  in  their 
afternoon  tasks  ;  but  while  he  cautions  parents  against  allowing  ex- 
cess in  their  children,  it  seems  to  us,  he  ought  to  have  warned  teach- 
ers, that  it  is  not  safe  to  occupy  the  mind  vigorously,  while  the  stom- 
ach is  employed  in  digestion,  even  if  the  meal  has  been  moderate. 

In  treating  of  the  education  of  the  lungs,  he  urges  the  importance 
of  healthy,  dry,  and  elevated  situations  for  school  houses  ;  and  of  care- 
ful ventilation,  as  not  less  necessary  to  the  formation  of  healthy  blood, 
and  to  the  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  than  proper  food.  Singing  and 
declamation  he  deems  highly  important  as  exercises  for  the  lungs, 
muscular  exercise  is  equally  important  to  secure  the  proper  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  and  *  without  this,'  he  remarks,  '  even  the  brain 
Itself  cannot  receive  its  full  supply  of  well -formed  blood.'  In  literary 
men,  therefore,  he  observes, 

'The  vigor  of  the  brain  is  diminished  by  a  twofold  cause,  *'  exhaustion 
from  its  excessive  labors,  and  a  defective  supply  of  sound  arterial  blood, 
which  is  its  vitaifood,^^  Though  in  a  given  time,  then,  a  literary  man  may 
accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work,  by  inordinate  and  unremitting 
cerebral  toil,  he  cannot  do  it  so  well.  In  a  particular  manner,  the  product 
of  his  mind  will  have  less  brilliancy  and  power.  It  will  be  like  the  fruit 
of  advanced  age,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  meridian  of  life  —  like  the 
Odysey  of  Homer,  compared  to  the  Iliad,  or  Milton's  Paradise  Regained, 
to  his  raradise  Lost.' 

We  have  not  time  to  examine  Dr  C's.  speculations  concerning  the 
connection  of  matter  and  mind  ;  but  we  were  struck  with  the  thought, 
that  the  Creator  has  given  the  body  to  be  the  instrument  and  not  the 
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clog  (as  it  is  too  often  termed)  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  ungiatefd 
to  ascribe  to  Providence  that  interruption  of  our  mental  labors,  which 
is  generally  owing  to  our  abuse  of  the  wonderful  organs  which  are 
appointed  to  be  its  servants. 

In  addition  to  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  brain  as  its  or* 
gan,  Dr  C.  maintains,  as  a  phrenologist,  that  the  various  faculties 
perform  operations  through  distinct  portions  of  the  brain.  By  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  he  urges  with  more  force,  and  explains  with 
more  appearance  of  reason,  some  maxims  which  have  become  estab- 
lished among  those  who  have  thought  deeply  upon  education. 

One  of  these,  which  we  have  formerly  exhibited  in  our  views  of 
the  system  of  Fellenberg,  is,  that  pupils  should  pursue  several  studies 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  no  single  faculty  should  be  excessively 
fatigued  by  continued  application.  In  connection  with  this,  are  two 
other  important  points.  The  attempt  to  burden  moderate  faculties 
wtih  a  task  to  which  they  are  not  adequate,  either  by  urging  on  a 
youth  to  studies  for  which  he  has  no  talent,  or  by  attempting  lomake 
him  a  literary  man,  whom  nature  obviously  designed  for  an  active  or 
mechanical  employment,  not  only  disappoints  the  end  which  was 
aimed  at,  but  endangers  the  health  of  the  body,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  mind.  It  is  not  less  dangerous  to  excite  one  who  possesses 
some  peculiar  talent  in  the  highest  degree,  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  its  cultivation  ;  for  Dr  C.  assures  us,  that  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  madness  itself,  are  often  produced  in  this  manner.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  temperate  exercise  of 
the  brain  is  as  important  to  the  vigor  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind. 
Experience  does  not  need  the  aid  of  phrenology  to  assure  of  what 
that  science  distinctly  teaches  and  explains,  that  the  neglect  of  mem 
tal  occupation  will  often  produce  stupidity  or  imbecility,  and  that 
those  who  abandon  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  later  life,  only  has- 
ten the  decay  of  age. 

To  maintain  the  body  in  its  vigor,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of  the  feelings.  The  proverbial  lon- 
gevity of  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  compared  with  that  of 
poets,  we  have  formerly  noticed  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions. 

*  Passion,*  observes  Dr  C  *  when  fierce  and  unrestrained,  resembles  in- 
temperance in  the  use  of  strong  drink.  It  inflames  or  otherwise  deranges 
the  brain,  hastens  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  curtails  life,  on  the  same 
principles.  In  delicate  and  irritable  systems,  it  oflen  excites  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  palsy,  apoplexy  and  madness.' 

On  the  other  hand  he  observes  ; 

*The  influence  of  strong  and  well  cultivated  morals  and  intellectual  or- 
gans on  the  general  health  of  the  system,  is  soothing  and  salutary,  and 
feeds  and  strengthens  it,  instead  of  ruffling  and  wearing  it  out.  Compared 
to  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  passion,  it  is  as  mild  and  wholesome 
nourishment,  contrasted  with  alcohol,  or  like  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  to  the  burning  heats  of  summer.  Life,  and  health,  and 
comfort  may  last  long  under  the  former,  while  all  is  parched  and  withered 
by  the  latter.' 
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It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  fiflysix  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  all  of  them  men  of  well-cultivated  and  well-balanced 
minds,  iift}four  attained  an  average  age  of  sixtysix  years  and  nine 
months.  The  two  others  died  from  accident.  It  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  same  general  views,  that  the  periods  of  revolution  and  excite- 
ment, and  the  countries  most  agitated  by  conflicts  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing, produce  the  greatest  number  of  insane  persons.  While  England 
has  butone  lunatic  in  820  inhabitants,  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  one 
for  every  262  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  our  country  generally  has  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  any  other  in  the  world  —  a  result  no  doubt 
of  the  intense  excitement  of  feeling  —  the  constant  pressure  onward, 
which  marks  every  period,  every  pursuit,  and  every  station  in  life. 
Dr  C.  ascribes  much  of  it  to  the  intense  eagerness  for  wealth,  which 
he  considers  peculiar  to  us. 

In  connection  with  the  eflect  of  excessive  intellectual  eflTort  or  ex- 
citement, in  producing  insanity,  Dr  C.  observes,  that  that  sad  disease 
'  of  literary  men  —  dyspepsia  —  is  to  be  ascribed,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  same  train  of  causes.  Like  insanity,  this  complaint  is  more 
prevalent  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  known,  in  Europe  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes ;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
invades  every  portion  of  society.  Like  insanity,  he  observes,  it 
'  commences  as  often  in  the  brain  as  in  the  stomach,  possibly  oftener.' 
The  American  savage,  and  the  English  laborer,  who  eat  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  food,  and  even  the  Esquimaux,  who  eats  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  solid  animal  food  in  a  day,  and  swallows  with  it  a 
gallon  of  train  oil,  rarely,  or  never,  suffer  from  indigestion  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  men,  public  oflicers,  and  speculators 
of  civilized  nations,  give  melancholy  proofs  of  the  ravages  of  dyspep- 
sia ;  although  they  often  use  the  most  select  and  judicious  diet. 
When  the  stomach  alone  is  tasked,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  sustain 
an  extraordinary  burden.  It  is  only  when  it  is  robbed  of  its  nervous 
energy  by  the  abuse  of  the  brain,  that  it  produces  the  intense  suffer- 
ings of  which  the  literary  man  complains.  And  even  if  the  anxious 
dyspeptic  undertake  to  balance  excessive  effort  of  mind  by  attempt- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  bodily  toil  which  he  supposes  gives  the  la- 
borer his  iron  organs,  he  will  usually  only  succeed  in  wearing  out 
body  and  mind  together.  *  Be  temperate  in  alt  things,  —  he  anxious 
for  nothing,'  are  maxims  no  less  important  to  health  than  to  piety. 
The  anxieties  of  the  exchange  or  the  counting-house,  or  even  of  the 
▼oyage  or  journey  of  business,  are  often  more  ruinous  to  health,  than 
the  intellectual  labors  of  a  quiet  student. 

As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  Dr  C.  re- 
fers to  the  well  known  fact  that  many  a  dyspeptic,  afler  trying  in 
vain  the  effects  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  with  the  most  rigid 
diet,  and  regular  habits,  is  relieved  at  once  by  throwing  off  his  occu- 
pations and  cares  for  a  few  weeks,  although  he  encounters  every  spe- 
cies of  irregularity  with  regard  to  sleep,  diet,  and  weather.  Were 
we  gifted  with  the  talent  of  the  author  of  '  the  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,'  we  could  utter  many  a  dolorous  groan  in  response  to  the  remarks 
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of  Br  C. ;  but  we  will  only  [say,  that  he  who  returns  from  such  a 
journey,  ascribing  its  results  merely  to  exercise,  to  company,  or  abo?e 
all  to  indulgence,  and  attempts  to  maintain  health,  by  pursuing  the 
same  courses  in  connection  with  his  usual  cares  or  studies,  will  only 
plunge  himself  deeper  in  sorrow. 

The  remainder  of  this  discourse,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  dress,  in  which  the  great  principle  is,  that  nothing  should  be 
80  tight  as  to  restrict  the  motion  of  any  organ,  or  the  free  circulation 
of  blood.  Dr  C.  remonstrates  in  the  most  feeling  manner  against 
the  use  of  corsets  ;  he  shows  that  they  destroy  that  symmetry  of  form 
which  is  admired  in  the  models  of  antiquity,  that  they  injure,  by  com- 
pression, the  most  important  vital  organs,  and  that  thus  they  often 
produce  the  most  dangerous  diseases,  the  sad  heir-loom  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  '  The  descendants  '  he  observes,  *  of  tight-<or' 
setting  mothers^  ccm  never  become  the  luminaries  and  leaders  qf  the 
world.*  It  can  only  be  expected  that  they  will '  inherit  a  corset-bro- 
ken constitution.'  If  all  other  arguments  fail,  cannot  fenude  vanity, 
or  womanly  affection  be  enlisted  in  checking  this  suicidal   practice  ? 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  analysis  of  a  discourse  which  we  hes- 
itate not  to  pronounce  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  treatise 
on  this  branch  of  education,  that  has  appeared  in  our  country.  We 
shall  rejoice  if  our  remarks  induce  our  readers  to  study  it,  and  to  re- 
duce to  practice  some  of  its  important  principles,  principles  which 
may  be  tested  without  adopting  the  theories  with  which  they  are 
connected  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  which  the  nature  and  limits 
of  our  work  do  not  allow  us  to  examine. 


ABBOTT  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS. 

The  Duties  of  Parents  in  regard  to  Schools  where  their  Children  art  imtrucied. 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruclion^  at  their 
fifth  Annual  Meeting,     By  Jacob  Abbott.    Published  by  order  of  the 
Institute.     Boston :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.,  1834. 

This  lecture  relates  to  a  topic  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  education,  than  any  other  which  can  be 
named.  If  those  who  provide  the  teacher,  and  direct  the  school,  fail  in 
their  duties,  the  best  '  school  system'  may  become  a  curse,  and  even 
if  they  provide  the  best  teacher,  and  secure  the  best  methods,  and 
the  best  books,  their  children  may  still  be  ruined  if  parents  do  not  do 
their  duty  continually  to  the  pupils  and  the  school.  Mr  A.  presents 
to  parents  the  following  as  their  principal  duties  in  reference,  to 
schools,  and  illustrates  them  in  his  own  clear  and  simple  manner. 

I.  The  first  duty  which  you  have  to  discharge  in  respect  to  the  school, 
is  to  feel  yourselves,  and  do  what  you  can  to  awaken  in  others,  an  inter- 
est in  it  before  it  is  commenced. 
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II.  Make  proper  efforts,  and  be  willing  to  incur  the  necessary  expense, 
to  secure  the  best  teacher  whom  you  can  obtain. 

III.  You  can  co-operate  very  powerfully  with  the  teacher  whom  you 
ahall  employ,  by  taking  an  interest  in  his  plans  and  labors,  afler  he  shall 
enter  upon  his  work. 

IV.  Submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessary  arrangements  of  the  school 
which  are  required  for  the  general  good. 

V.  Do  not  judge  the  teacher  on  the  testimony  of  your  children,  (alone). 

VI.  When  the  teacher  has  done  wrong,  do  not  condemn  him  too 
severely. 

VII.  Set  your  children  such  an  example,  too,  as  you  wish  them  to 
imitate. 

We  believe  most  friends  of  education  would  admit  on  reading  this 
simple,  practical  view  of  a  subject  so  important,  whose  neglect  leads 
to  80  much  difficulty  and  sorrow,  that  it  merited  the  high  compliment 
paid  it  by  the  Institute,  in  directing  ten  thousand  copies  to  be  printed, 
•I  a  low  price,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  circulated  extensively  — 
a  compliment  which  no  elegant  writer,  or  accomplished  scholar  need 
eovy,  for  it  is  paid  to  its  plain,  common  sense  character  —  its  adaptation 
to  do  good  to  the  mass  of  the  community. 

Mr  Abbott  concludes  his  lecture  with  some  remarks  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  mode  of  government  at  home,  in  which  he  observes  that 
*  almost  every  case  of  gross  failure  in  education  on  the  part  of  virtuous 
parents,'  which  he  has  known,  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect  of  one 
of  two  principles.  I.  *  Keep  your  children  from  bad  company. 
2.  Make  them  obey  you.' 

We  are  not  fond  of  reducing  a  complicated  course  of  duty  to 
maxims  so  simple  as  to  produce  mechanism  or  indolence  ;  and  we 
regret  that  Mr  Abbott  was  prevented  by  the  desire  for  brevity,  and 
the  haste  of  publication,  required  by  the  Institute,  from  bringing  out 
more  distinctly  the  idea  evidently  intended,  that  they  are  but  two 
of  the  most  essential,  among  many  important  maxims.  Still,  this 
very  lecture  requires  a  variety  of  duties  which  are  rarely  alluded  to. 
It  is  also  true,  that  we  rarely  find  a  child  corrupt,  who  *  is  made  to 
obey,'  and  '  kept  from  bad  company  ;'  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  some 
parents  who  follow  these  directions  to  the  letter,  are  only  the  tyrants  of 
their  children,  and  prepare  them  to  run  wild,  as  soon  as  this  fetter 
system  is  destroyed. 

We  can  find,  however,  no  adequate  foundation  for  the  fears  enter- 
tained  of  its  effects,  or  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  it  by  some.  The 
ground  of  both  is  found,  in  two  sentences  only.  '  Make  them  obey 
you.  If  parents  ask  how  shall  we  make  our  children  obey,  we  an- 
swer, in  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  manner  you  can,  but  at  all  events, 
MAKE  THEM  OBEY.'  A  comment  is  previously  given,  '  they  must 
be  governed  at  home  —  or  they  are  ruined.'  It  is  said  in  opposition 
to  this,  that  Jehovah  does  not  mcJce  men  obey.  We  ask  whether 
he  did  not  punish  the  Jews,  when  they  disobeyed,  and  until  they 
obeyed  ;  and  does  common  sense  understand  anything  else  by  '  make 
them  obey  V  To  be  held  down  by  force,  is  not  to  obey  an  order  to  be 
still.  In  the  law  which  Jehovah  himself  gave,  it  is  written,  that  he 
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that  obeys  not  his  father  or  mother,  shall  die.  Is  there  any  higher 
sanction  to  obedience  ? 

'  But  this  simplification  of  duties  will  give  indulgence  to  lazy  pa- 
rents.' We  confess,  we  rarely  find  such  disposed  to  take  this  trouble ; 
but  if  they  are  induced  to  do  it  by  this  lecture,  we  think  even  the 
reviewer  may  rejoice.  And  if  the  multitude  of  those  who  '  unil  be 
rich,'  and  find  no  time  to  train  their  children,  could  thus  be  led  to 
find  time  to  '  make  them  obey,*  many  teachers  in  the  laud  would 
bless  the  day  in  which  it  was  delivered.  In  propounding  one  simple 
subject  of  attention,  Mr.  A.  has  required  a  long  course  of  labor,  and 
'  training,'  which  we  should  think  the  reviewer's  eye  would  at  once 
have  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  He  only  claims  that  compulsion 
is  *  usually  inapplicable^*  but  admits  its  necessity  sometimes.  He 
wishes  that  mild  means  may  be  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  '  make 
them  obey  in  the  pleasantest  manner  you  can.'  But  if  this  does  not 
succeed  he  must  admit,  and  we  think  does  admit,  with  Mr  Abbott, 
'at  all  events  make  them  obey.' 

The  complaint,  after  all,  amounts  to  this,  and  we  think  it  one  to 
which  Mr  Abbott's  rapid  course^ of  authorship  often  exposes  him, 
that  principles  which  are  important,  have  not  been  brought  out  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  guard  against  misapprehension  and  abuse. 
We  could  wish  that  influence  like  his,  might  never  be  exerted  in  an 
unguarded  manner. 


[For  the  Annals  of  Edacation.] 
THE    ORIGINAND    VALUE  OF   'THE   PICTURE  SYSTEM.' 

In  the  May  No.  of  the  '  Annals  of  Education,'  there  is  a  commu- 
nication signed  X,  on  what  is  there  called  the  '  Picture  System ;' 
that  is,  the  use  of  engravings  in  education.  This  writer  affirms  that 
there  is  a  numerous  and  increasing  class  of  persons,  interested  in  ed- 
ucation,  who  are  possessed  with  &  mania  for  pictures,  and  insist  that 
the  parlor  and  the  school-room  shall  be  covered  with  them,  and  that 
the  pages  of  all  juvenile  books  and  papers  shall  be  illustrated  with 
cuts.  There  are  some,  he  says,  who  go  so  far  as  to  reject  ordinary 
engravings,  and  are  satisfied  only  with  good  ones !  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  has  the  evil  already  gone,  that  not  only  tire  our  youth 
imagined  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin,  but  our  adults  are  said  to  be 
affected  with  mental  and  moral  disease ;  and  as  an  awful  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  it  is  stated,  that  there  is,  throughout  the 
land,  a  cry  for  short  chapters,  short  articles  in  the  newspapers,  short 
prayers,  and  short  sermons  !  Such  is  the  fearful  state  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  X ;  and  a  large  share  of  these  evils,  it  appears,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  *  Picture  System.' 

Now  for  myself,  I  freely  declare,  that,  if  there  is  such  a  crj  in  the 
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descriptive ;  if  oral,  it  mimicked  sounds,  if  written,  it  drew  pictures. 
Mankind  at  once  saw  the  power  of  these  representations,  and  as  the 
readiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  communicating  their  ideas, 
copied,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  objects  of  their  knowledge.  This 
was  a  natural  language,  and  though  it  was  superseded  by  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  and  artificial  language,  still  the  effect  of  paintings 
and  drawings  has  never  in  any  age  been  overlooked.  As  the  arts 
have  advanced,  pictures  have  been  multiplied;  and  as  no  one  till  re- 
cently seems  to  have  doubted  their  utility,  their  introduction  into 
books  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  arts.  The  recent  inven- 
tion of  lithography  has  resulted  in  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
art  of  sketching,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  rendering  it  a  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful style  of  illustration,  has  led  to  the  present  state  of  the  picture 
system,  of  which  some  persons  complain. 

To  many,  it  may  appear  incredible  that  the  utility  of  pictures  in 
instruction  is  seriously  controverted ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  so 
obvious  to  most  minds,  that  a  good  picture  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  giraffe, 
will  give  more  clear  and  vivid  ideas  than  volumes  of  written  descrip- 
tion, that  it  seems  absurd  to  condemn  their  use  in  books,  particularly 
in  books  for  youth.  Still,  such  condemnation,  with  greater  or  less 
reserve,  has  been  uttered  by  persons,  who  consider  their  opinions 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  it  shall  be  met  with  a  more 
full  reply  when  your  limits  will  permit.  Y. 


THE    TEACHER'S    ALMANAC    FOR    OCTOBER. 

TOE   SCHOOL    ROOM. 

The  languid  heats  of  summer,  and  the  unhealthy  period  of  autumn, 
are  now  (>a8t ;  and  the  temperature  and  the  air  are  calculated  to  revive 
the  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  In  those  schools  whose  vacations  are  already 
past,  the  labors  of  the  winter  uiay  now  be  commenced  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess. But  in  order  to  secure  these  to  the  full  extent,  ample  time  must  be 
given  to  active  sports,  and  provision  must  be  made,  by  rendering  the 
school-room  tight  and  comfortable,  and  preparing  fuel  for  days  which  ren- 
der fire  necessary,  to  prevent  that  chill  of  body,  and  chattering  of  teeth, 
which  impair  cheerfulness,  or  take  away  the  power  of  mental  activity. 
To  require  study  from  pupils  in  this  condition  is  tyranny  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  absurd  than  to  regulate  the  period  of  fires  by  the  almanac,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  state  of  the  body.  Many 
an  autumnal  fever,  and  many  a  winter's  cough,  may  be  traced  to  ridiculous 
precision,  or  mistaken  economy  on  this  subject. 

Nor  is  such  a  course  always  without  moral  influence.  Dr  Combe  re- 
marks with  great  justice  and  sarcasm,  ^  What  advances  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion can  be  expected  under  the  ciiarge  of  one,  who  says,  *^  Do  unto  others 
a$  you  would  he  done  by^^^  and  then  leaves  his  dependants  (pupils)  to  suffer 
pain,  chilblains,  and  disease,  for  want  of  fire  to  warm  the  room  in  which 
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The  truth  in  this  case  as  in  others  seems  to  lie  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  training  of  the  mind  should  like  that  of  the  body,  con- 
sist not  wholly  of  either  play  or  toil,  but  of  the  mingling  of  both.  If 
a  child  is  never  required  to  study  a  dry  and  difficult  lesson ;  if  be  is 
never  made  to  apply  himself  with  patience  and  energy  to  the  master- 
ing of  some  extensive  subject,  his  mind,  like  an  arm  tied  up  in  a  slings 
will  become  weak  and  indisposed  to  exertion.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  compelled  to  bend  steadily  over  a  repulsive  task,  and  inch 
by  inch  to  creep  through  pages  which  reward  him  with  no  clear  ideas, 
no  gratification  suited  to  his  taste  and  years,  he  is  condemned  to 
suffer  a  species  of  tyranny  at  which  a  Russian  peasant  would  revolt. 
We  once  heard  of  a  beggar  who  was  willing  to  work,  and  being 
offered  a  dollar  a  day  to  pound  with  the  head  of  an  axe  upon  a  log, 
aAer  trying  it  for  an  hour,  quitted  it  in  disgust,  choosing  rather  to  ron 
the  risk  of  starvation,  than  labor  without  witnessing  any  result  from 
his  exertions.  And  children,  thus  tasked  and  driven,  though  they 
may  seem  to  plod  on,  and  master  page  after  page,  are  still  working 
with  an  averted  mind ;  they  disrelish  the  book  ;  their  faculties  instead 
of  being  enlar:;r?d  and  developed^  are  dulled  and  stunted.  A  few, 
stimulated  by  ambition,  or  aided  by  ready  powers  of  acquisition 
may  advance;  but  the  greater  number  will  learn  to  shofile  at  their 
recitations,  and  either  get  into  the  habit  of  learning  mere  words 
without  ideas,  or  get  accustomed  to  being  content  with  dim  and  par- 
tial Knowledge  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  master  uses  the  rod,  they  will  pro- 
bably learn  to  cheat.  Thus,  if  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  mischief 
in  the  system  of  all  play,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  greater  evil 
in  the  system  of  all  work. 

The  picture  systepi  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a 
modern  invention.  The  golden  age  of  instruction,  according  to  X. 
was  thirty  years  ago.  But  did  not  Dilworth  and  the  New  England 
Primer  have  pictures  ?  And  was  not  Emerson's  Primer,  a  few  years 
later,  embellished  with  some  75  wood  cuts  ?  Yes,  and  shocking 
things  they  were.  I  was  among  the  number  educated  in  those  golden 
days,  and  well  remember  the  notions  which  I  acquired  from  the 
grotesque  representation  of  Nebudchadnezzar,  creeping  like  a  beast 
on  all  fours,  and  sundry  other  illustrations  of  scripture.  Yet  these 
books  had  a  vast  circulation,  and  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  ju- 
venile literature  of  the  golden  age.  They  were  full  of  pictures,  as 
full  as  the  books  of  the  present  day  ;  the  great  difference  is,  that  the 
kinds  of  books  are  now  more  numerous ;  the  engravings  too  are  im- 
proved, and  are  to  a  greater  extent  used  as  illustrations  in  aid  of  the 
text.  Many  of  them  are  spirited  and  just  representations  of  things, 
and  are  calculated  to  impart  knowledge,  and  communicate  correct 
and  vivid  ideas.  The  juvenile  books,  too,  are  moredevoted  to  matter 
of  fact,  than  formerly ;  and  the  engravings  are  therefore  less  design- 
ed to  excite  the  imagination,  than  to  store  the  memory. 

Great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  arts  of  instruction  with- 
in a  few  years,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  pictures  was 
unknown  to  earlier  ages.     At  first,  all  language  was  imitative  or 
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Addresses  on  Education. 

It  is  gratifyiDg  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  addresses  and  reports 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  the  various  parts  of  our  country.  We 
have  been  recently  favored  with  the  addresses  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin, 
president  of  Randolph  Macon  college ;  the  lecture  of  Dr  Drake  before 
the  literary  convention  of  Kentucky,  on  the  *  Importance  of  Literary  and 
Social  concert  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;'  Mr  Grimke's  address  *  on 
the  value  and  power  of  the  Sunday  School  System ; '  Mr  Key's  oration  at 
Bristol  college  on  'The  power  of  literature  in  its  connection  with  reli- 
gion ;'  Mr  darkens  poem  on  *The  past  and  the  present,'  delivered  at  the 
same  institution  ;  the  Inaugural  address  of  Pres.  Habcocks'  ;  a  Sketch  of 
the  Oneida  Institute ;  a  spirited  report  of  the  Buck's  County  Society,  for  the 
advancement  of  general  education,  and  several  interesting  accounts  of 
private  institutions.  All  of  them  contain  much  which  we  wish  we  could 
present  to  our  readers,  but  the  extent  of  our  general  subject,  and  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
something  for  the  various  classes  of  our  readers,  compels  us  to  pass  them 
by  for  the  present,  with  only  this  notice.  They  well  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  them. 

Teachers'  Course  at  Hofwtl. 

Recent  letters  from  Switzerland  informed  us  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  was  in  successful  progress,  and  that  instruction  was  given 
in  Religion,  Language,  Chirography,  Linear  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Geom- 
etry, the  elements  of  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  Geo- 
graphy, the  History  of  Switzerland,  Agriculture,  and  Music.  Teachers 
were  received  and  taught  gratuitously,  and  assistance  was  afforded  to  the 
families  of  those  who  were  indigent.  More  than  a  hundred  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  institution  established  by 
the  state  is  continued  under  the  direction  of  a  person  not  experienced  in 
teaching,  and  whose  instructions  have  met  with  great  disapprobation 
from  roost  of  those  who  heai^d  them.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
teachers  who  frequent  it  is  small.  From  public  documents  we  find  that 
Fellenberg  was  appointed  president  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  but  has 
DOW  retired  from  the  office,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Ilofwyl 
and  the  cause  of  education.  We  aie  not  surprised  that  views  90  exten- 
sive and  elevated  as  his,  should  not  meet  with  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment in  a  canton,  where  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  prejudices  of 
an  uncultivated  people,  are  equally  unfriendly  to  enlarged  views  of  im- 
provement   Such  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  reformers. 

Marietta  Collegiate  Institute  and  Western  Teachers' 

Seminary. 

This  institution,  which  was  briefly  described  in  our  last  years'  volume, 
18  now  under  the  care  of  four  Professors  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
*  First  Annual  Report,'  with  which  we  have  recently  been  favored,  is  flour- 
ishing. It  is  in  tliree  distinct  departments ;  a  Preparatory,  a  Teachers', 
and  &  Collegiate  Department    The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have 
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been  entered,  in  all  the  Departments,  during  the  past  year,  is  110 ;  of 
whom  93  were  members  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  A  farm  of  sixty 
or  seventy  acres  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  for  the  agricultural 
labor  of  the  students,  and  two  work  shops  for  those  who  prefer  mechanical 
labor.  One  of  these  100  feet  long  is  adapted  to  the  coopering  business, 
and  will  accommodate  30  students.  The  other  shop  is  for  such  mechan- 
ical labor  as  the  student  prefers.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  will  accom- 
modate a  considerable  number.  Those  who  labor  in  the  cooper's  shop 
have  their  timber  and  tools  found  them,  and  receive  half  the  avails  of  their 
merchandise.  Those  who  labor  in  the  other  shop,  furnish  their  own  tools 
and  timber,  and  have  the  entire  avails  of  their  labor.  These  shops  are 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons,  who  aid,  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
those  who  work  in  them.  During  the  past  year,  44  students  have  engaged, 
more  or  less  in  manual  labor,  and  the  average  amount  of  their  earnings 
for  the  time  they  have  been  employed,  is  a  fraction  over  six  cents  an 
hour.  The  result  of  the  experience  of  this  Institution,  thus  far,  is,  that 
three  hours  labor  a  day,  will  not  impede  the  literary  progress  of  the 
student 

Baltimore  Union  Ltceum. 

We  have  collected  from  the  Baltimore,  Charlestown,  and  other  papers, 
the  following  account  of  this  interesting  Institution. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  branches  or  ward  Lyceums,  and  these  into  de- 
partments, such  as  ladies',  mothers',  teachers',  apprentices,'  and  seamens' 
lyceums.    These  last  are  again  subdivided  into  classes. 

One  of  the  most  useful  departments,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  ladies'  lyce- 
ums, in  their  operations  for  the  improvement  of  girls  who  are  now,  to  a  la- 
mentable extent,  acquiring  bad  habits  in  the  schools  which  they  attend.  One 
of  the  first  steps  contemplated  is  to  asceitain  what  number  of  children 
there  are  in  the  city  who  do  not  attend  school,  the  causes  of  their  neglect, 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  their  instructioD, 
what  instruction  they  most  need,  &c. 

The  plan  of  instruction  about  to  be  commenced  by  the  ladies,  is  to  es- 
tablish  weekly  schools,  in  which  needle-work  will  be  particularly  attended 
to  by  all  the  girls,  together  with  reading,  writing,  and  such  other  studies 
as  their  age  or  other  circumstances  may  render  proper.  A  few  schools 
for  adult  females,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
arc  already  in  operation;  and  more  it  is  expected,  will  be  commenced, 
after  the  present  season. 

The  Curators  of  the  Baltimore  Union  Lyceum,  are  about  making 
arrangements,  on  the  one  hand,  for  securing  the  efforts  of  the  schools,  in 
collecting  specimens  of  Natural  History :  and,  on  the  other,  for  exchang- 
ing them  and  other  specimens,  with  similar  societies.  The  Board  are 
about  to  assign  the  subject  of  Natural  History  to  three  or  four  of  their 
number,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  collect  and  exchange  specimens, 
or  rather  to  put  the  schools  in  the  way  to  do  it.  All  the  labor,  both  of 
collecting  and  exchanging,  can  be  done  by  lads,  aided,  in  some  of  the 
specimens,  by  the  misses  in  the  schools.  In  the  room  of  the  society  there 
arc,  at  present,  several  thousand  geological  specimens,  collected  princi- 
pally by  the  boys  in  some  of  the  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  all  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
same  object. 
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Worcester  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  institutioD  appears  to  be  flourishing.  The  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  first  term  is  represented  to  have  been  hig[hly  satisfactory. 
Mr  Bailey,  late  a  member  of  Brown  University  is  the  teacher.  The  second 
term  is  about  to  commence  under  favorable  auspices. 

Education  in  Missouri. 

Within  a  few  months  past,  there  have  been  several  interesting  move- 
ments among  the  people  in  several  counties  in  Missouri,  in  favor  of  Edu- 
cation and  common  schools.  Several  associations  have  been  organised, 
and  among  the  rest,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens,  at  Loutre  Island  Academy, 
on  the  fourth  of  July ^  one  by  the  name  of  the  Loutre  hland  Education 
Society. 

The  object  of  this  Society,  as  we  perceive  from  their  constitution,  it 
*  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  teaching,  and  to  seek  oat 
and  circulate  information  upon  this  subject.'  They  are  to  meet  quarterly. 
At  the  meeting  abovementioned,  among  several  important  resolutions 
passed,  were  several  which  contemplate  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  society  to  visit  various  literary  institutions ;  meetings  of  citi- 
zens in  different  parts  of  Warren  county,  on  the  subject  of  education  ; 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  several  counties  in  the  state  for  the 
formation  of  a  state  society. 

Movements  in  Illinois. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist  that  most  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature,  during  the  late  contest  in  Illinois,  have  come  out 
decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Prom  this  circumstance  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer  concludes  that  something 
efficient  will  be  done  at  the  next  session.  We  hope  that  time  will  show 
his  expectations  to  be  well  founded. 

We  observe  also  in  another  number  of  the  same  spirited  paper,  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  subject  of  lyceumsand  lyceumsem* 
inaries,  and  recommending  an  education  convention  to  be  held  through* 
out  the  Union,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November  next.  In  pursuance 
of  the  general  train  of  remark  of  Mr  Holbrook,  the  editor  suggests  the 
importance  of  a  State  Education  Convention  at  Vandalia,  the  first  Friday 
of  December  next ;  which  is  also  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Education. 

Prterboro'  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  is  an  institution  for  young  men  of  color,  established  at  Peterbor* 
oogh,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  by  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  It  originated  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whites  to  elevate  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  colored  people,  and  is  intended  to  afford  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing either  a  good  common  or  a  classical  education.  The  teacher  is  Mr 
C.  GHmt,  formerly  Principal  of  Whitesborough  Academy. 

Mr  Smith  provides,  at  his  own  expense,  instructors,  books,  stationary, 
rooms,  bedding,  fuel,  lights,  and  boarding ;  as  a  partial  compensation  for 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  labor  four  hours,  daily,  in  some  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  employment.  Labor  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  day,  upon  the  average,  for  each  student.  The  student  fur- 
nishes his  own  clothing. 

The  living  of  the  papils  is  very  plain.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  is  allowed 
thenKy  and  they  have  meat  bat  once  a  day.    They  sleep  on  mattreaees  of 
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•traw.  They  do  their  own  cooking  and  washing,  under  the  anperinten- 
dence  of  a  respectable  colored  woman,  who  was  formerly,  for  many  years, 
in  the  family  of  Go?.  Trumbull,  of  Conn.  This  labor,  however  makes  a 
part  of  the  four  hours  per  day.  Every  scholar,  on  entering  this  school,  is 
required  to  subscribe  a  promise  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
including  cider  and  strong  beer ;  and  also  from  tobacco  in  every  form. 
There  is  a  reading  table  in  the  school-room,  supplied  with  many  periodical 
publications.  Accommodations  are  furnished,  thus  far,  for  only  eighteen 
students ;  none  of  whom  are  received  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Telescopes. 

Mr  A  mass  Holcomb,  of  South  wick,  Mass.  has  been  engaged,  several 
▼ears,  in  the  construction  of  I'elescopes.  He  is  a  self-taught  man,  and 
has  at  length  brought  his  instruments  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
H.  does  probably  what  no  other  man  has  ever  done,  casts  and  grinds  his 
mirrors  and  lenses,  makes  the  tubes,  and  founds  and  fits  all  the  mountings 
and  finishings.  * 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  the*  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
that  one  of  these  telescopes,  of  six  feet  focal  distance,  has  been  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  HerschePs 
great  telescope,  which  requires  the  observer  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  look  directly  into  the  speculum.  It  was  compared  with  two 
fine  English  telescopes,  and  was  found  much  superior.  The  waved  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  around  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  yet  land  objects  could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  committee  state  that  Mr  Holcomb  can 
furnish  for  $100,  with  plain  mounting,  or  for  150  to  200  with  more  expen- 
sive mounting,  telescopes,  whose  performance  equals  that  of  Gregorians 
and  Achromatics  hitherto  imported  into  the  country  at  an  expense  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Academican  and  Southern  Journal  of  Education. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  orbituary  of  another  periodical  on  education. 
*  The  Academician,'  which  has  been  struggling  for  an  existence  nearly  a 
year,  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage.  The  editor  has 
felt  himself  gradually  compelled  to  adapt  his  paper  to  that  popular  taste, 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  sober  discussion  of  important  topics  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  must  needs  be  gratified  by  a  large  proportion  of 
light  reading,  as  the  modern  palate  must  be  tickled  by  dainties  in  the 
place  of  wholesome  and  solid  food.  We  had  fain  hoped  tl^iat  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  would  have  sustained  a 
journal  of  only  eight  semimonthly  pages,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education  and  instruction;  and  abov*^  all,  that  they  would  not  suflTer  it  to 
perish  in  its  very  infancy.  But  tlius  it  is.  Periodicals  on  trifling  or  com- 
paratively unimportant  subjects  receive  the  cheerful  and  liberal  patronage 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  ;  especially  if  they  will  enlist 
in  the  service  of  sect  or  party,  while  those  which  aim  at  giving  solid  and 
useful  instruction  on  the  highest  interests  of  man  are  suffered  to  languish 
and  die.  Parents  and  teachers !  guardians  of  the  republic  1  ought  these 
things  so  to  be  ? 

Female  Education  in  Greece. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Troy  and  other  co-operating  Societies  for  the 
advancement  of  Female  Education  in  Greece,  was  held  in  this  city  oo  the 
90th  inst    After  an  anthem,  suitable  for  the  occmoo,  wms  suiig  by  tlie 
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choir,  and  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Paddock,  a  Report  of  the  past  transac- 
tioDs  of  the  Societies,  from  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Troy  Society,  was  also  read  by  him.  A  Poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Sigourney,  written  for  the  meeting,  was  read  by  Mr  T.  H.  Vail.  We 
regret  that  ill  health  prevented  Miss  Beecher  from  preparing  her  antici- 
pated address.  The  concluding  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton. 
A  liberal  collection  was  taken  up,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  Society. 

JSTorwick  Courier. 
Improvemknt  Iff  Africa. 

Africa  presents  a  recent  exampfe  of  invention  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  *  The  Vey  people,'  says  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  '  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
invented  a  system  of  iDrUing  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  we  have  yet  seen  ;  in  which,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two 
years  since  it  was  invented,  they  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  resemble  the  Hebrew  letters,  others 
Greek;  bat  all  of  them,  except  those  resembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
fanciful.  The  alphabet  is  syUaJbic,^  In  the  last  point  it  resembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was  described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  find  that  the  people  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
sirous of  schools.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
of^n  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given ;  and  afler  travelling  200  miles,  the  Americans  received  a 
message  reminding  them  of  this  promise !  And  yet,  thousands  of  parents 
in  our  own  country,  and  of  our  own  color,  are  willing  that  their  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  very  encouraging. 

Teachers  in  Hindoostan. 

A  native  Hindoo  paper  states,  that  two  students  have  recently  been 
selected  from  the  Hindoo  College,  and  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  teachers 
of  the  English  Language,  in  the  Nizamut  College,  and  that  the  natives 
at  Santipore  are  desirous  of  engaging  a  well  qualified  teacher,  either 
christian  or  native,  to  reestablish  a  deserted  English  school  among  them. 

College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Roman  College  of  missions,  in  providing 
instruction  and  books  in  every  language  of  the  world,  deserves  the  imita- 
tion of  Protestants.  At  a  recent  public  recitation,  speeches  were  made  in 
thirtytwo  languages.  The  Chaldee,  Samaritan, .  Syria,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian,  German,  Highland  Scotch,  Irish, 
Persian,  Curdic,  English,- French,  &c,  were  recited  or  spoken  by  students, 
generally  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  vernacular  or  best 
understood. 

Hottentot  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  there 
are  eight  schools,  containing  five  hundred  Hottentot  children.  It  is  stated 
by  the  superintendent  that  *  they  are  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  capac- 
ity,' but '  shrewd,  lively,  intelligent  and  good-tempered,'  and  most  of  the 
schools  are  taught  by  Hottentot  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendent!  If  the  '  brutish  Hottentot '  as  he  was  once  termed,  is  found, 
on  cultivation,  capable  of  being  a  useful  school -master,  is  it  not  time  to 
subject  oar  prejudices  against  the  African  race  to  the  test  of  thorough 
impartial  experiment  ? 
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•traw.  They  do  their  own  cookiDg  and  washing,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  respectable  colored  woman,  who  was  formerly,  for  many  yean, 
in  the  family  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  of  Conn.  This  labor,  however  makes  a 
part  of  the  four  hours  per  day.  Every  scholar,  on  entering  this  school,  is 
required  to  subscribe  a  promise  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
including  cider  and  strong  beer ;  and  also  from  tobacco  in  every  form. 
There  is  a  reading  table  in  the  school-room,  supplied  with  many  periodical 
publications.  Accommodations  are  furnished,  thus  far,  for  only  eighteen 
students ;  none  of  whom  are  received  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Telescopes. 

Mr  Amasa  Holcomb,  of  Southwick,  Mass.  has  been  engaged,  several 
years,  in  the  construction  of  1'elescopes.  He  is  a  self-taught  man,  and 
has  at  length  brought  his  instruments  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
H.  does  probably  what  no  other  man  has  ever  done,  casts  and  grinds  his 
mirrors  and  lenses,  makes  the  tubes,  and  founds  and  fits  all  the  mountings 
and  finishings.  * 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  the'  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
that  one  of  these  telescopes,  of  six  feet  focal  distance,  hss  been  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Herschel's 
great  telescope,  which  requires  the  observer  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  look  directly  into  the  speculum.  It  was  compared  with  two 
fine  English  telescopes,  and  was  found  much  superior.  The  waved  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  around  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  yet  land  objects  could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  committee  state  that  Mr  Holcomb  can 
furnish  for  $100,  with  plain  mounting,  or  for  150  to  200  with  more  expen- 
sive mounting,  telescopes,  whose  performance  equals  that  of  Gregorians 
and  Achromatics  hitherto  imported  into  the  country  at  an  expense  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Academicax  ano  Southern  Journal  of  EnucATioN. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  orbituary  of  another  periodical  on  education. 
*  The  Academician,'  which  has  been  struggling  for  an  existence  nearly  a 
year,  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage.  The  editor  has 
felt  himself  gradually  compelled  to  adapt  his  paper  to  that  popular  taste, 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  sober  discussion  of  important  topics  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  must  needs  be  gratified  by  a  large  proportion  of 
light  reading,  as  the  modern  palate  must  be  tickled  by  dainties  in  the 
place  of  wholesome  and  solid  food.  We  had  fain  hoped  tliat  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  would  have  sustained  a 
journal  of  only  eight  semimonthly  pages,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education  and  instruction;  and  abovn  all,  that  they  would  not  suflTer  it  to 
perish  in  its  very  infancy.  But  tlius  it  is.  Periodicals  on  trifling  or  com- 
paratively unimportant  subjects  receive  the  cheerful  and  liberal  patronage 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  ;  especially  if  they  will  enlist 
in  the  service  of  sect  or  party,  while  those  which  aim  at  giving  solid  and 
useful  instruction  on  the  highest  interests  of  man  are  suffered  to  languish 
and  die.  Parents  and  teachers !  guardians  of  the  republic  !  ought  these 
things  so  to  be  ? 

Female  EnucATioif  in  Greece. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Troy  and  other  co-operating  Societies  for  the 
advancement  of  Female  Education  in  Greece,  was  held  in  this  city  on  the 
2(Hh  lust    After  an  anthem,  suitable  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  by  tlie 
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choir,  and  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Paddock,  a  Report  of  the  past  transac- 
tions of  the  Societies,  from  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Troy  Society,  was  alho  read  by  him.  A  Poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Sigoumey,  written  for  the  meetii^,  was  read  by  Mr  'i\  H.  Vail.  We 
regret  that  ill  health  prevented  Miss  Beecher  from  preparing  her  antici- 
pated address.  The  concluding  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton. 
A  liberal  collection  was  taken  up,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  Society. 

JSTorwich  Courier, 
Improvement  itf  Africa. 

Africa  presents  a  recent  example  of  invention  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  *The  Vey  people,'  says  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  '  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
invented  a  system  of  writing  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  we  have  yet  seen  ;  in  which,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two 
years  since  it  was  invented,  they  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  resemble  the  Hebrew  letters,  others 
Greek;  but  all  of  them,  except  those  resembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
ftuiciful.  The  alphabet  is  syUaJbic.^  In  the  last  point  it  resembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was 'described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  find  that  the  people  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
sirous of  schools.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
otien  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given ;  and  afler  travelling  200  miles,  the  Americans  received  a 
message  reminding  them  of  this  promise !  And  yet,  thousands  of  parents 
in  our  own  country,  and  of  our  own  color,  are  willing  that  their  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  very  encouraging. 

Teachers  in  Hindoostan. 

A  native  Hindoo  paper  states,  that  two  students  have  recently  been 
selected  from  the  Hindoo  College,  and  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  teachers 
of  the  English  Language,  in  the  Nizamut  College,  and  that  the  natives 
at  Santipore  are  desirous  of  engaging  a  well  qualified  teacher,  either 
christian  or  native,  to  reestablish  a  deserted  English  school  among  them. 

College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Roman  College  of  missions,  in  providing 
instruction  and  books  in  every  language  of  the  world,  deserves  the  imita- 
tion of  Protestants.  At  a  recent  public  recitation,  speeches  were  made  in 
thirtytwo  languages.  The  Chaldee,  Samaritan, .  Syria,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian,  German,  Highland  Scotch,  Irish, 
Persian,  Curdic,  English,  French,  &c,  were  recited  or  spoken  by  students, 
generally  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  vernacular  or  best 
understood. 

Hottentot  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  there 
are  eight  schools,  containing  five  hundred  Hottentot  children.  It  is  stated 
by  the  superintendent  that  *  they  are  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  capac- 
ity,' but '  shrewd,  lively,  intelligent  and  good-tempered,'  and  most  of  the 
schools  are  taught  by  Hottentot  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendent !  If  the  *  brutish  Hottentot '  as  he  was  once  termed,  is  found, 
on  cultivation,  capable  of  being  a  useful  school-master,  is  it  not  time  to 
subject  our  prejudices  against  the  Afirican  race  to  the  test  of  thorough 
impartial  experiment  ? 
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The  Intellectual  and  Practical  Singing-Book  ;  embracing  the  Ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music,  and  a  Selection  of  Pleasing  and  Popular 
Tunes,  designed  for  the  use  of  Beginners,  particularly  the  Children 
connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church :  also,  for  Teachers  and  Sunday  Schools  in  general.  By 
Charles  Dingley.       New- York  .  N.  B.   Holmes.     1834.      pp.  80. 

This  little  work  adopts,  to  some  extent,  the  Pestalozzian  plan  ;  and  far 
surpasses  in  simplicity  any  of  the  ordinary  elementary  books  for  children. 
Wo  think,  however,  it  partakes  too  much  of  the  character  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, especially  in  the  rapid  progress  required,  and  in  the  introduction  and 
explanation  of  technical  terms.  We  hope  Uiat  this  very  circumstance 
may  be  a  means  of  introducing  a  more  rational  method  of  instruction  into 
schools  where  a  system  completely  inductive  would  not  be  received. 

The  Family  Minstrel.  A  semi-monthly  Newspaper.  By  Charles 
Dingley.     New- York. 

This  new  periodical  is  designed'  to  excite  and  gratify  the  taste  for 
Music  of  a  social  and  religious  kind,  and  to  advocate  its  introduction  as  a 
branch  of  study  in  all  our  seminaries,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university  and  its  important  religious  influence.  Each  number  is  to  con- 
tain from  two  to  four  pieces  of  music,  adapted  to  the  school  and  the  family, 
which  is  intended  to  be  of  a  medium  character,  between  the  light  and 
frivolous,  and  the  solemn  and  devotional.  We  are  much  gratified  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  editor  expressed  in  the  first  number,  and  cordially 
Wish  success  to  the  enterprise.    The  terms  are  $'4  ;  or  $2  in  advance. 

The  Third  Class  Reader.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Younger 
Classes  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson, 
late  Principal  of  the  Adams  Grammar  School,  Boston.  Boston  : 
Russell,  Odiorne  6l  Metcalf     1&34.     18mo,  pp.  160. 

In  a  former  number  we  have  expressed  the  pleasure  we  found  in  ex- 
amining the  *  First'  and  *  Second  Class  Reader,*  by  the  same  author. 
The  present  work  is  designed  for  the  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  affords 
the  same  evidence  of  experience  and  taste,  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment There  is  much  that  is  instructive  combined  with  many  amusmg 
lessons,  and  the  selections  are  unusually  simple  in  their  style.  The 
moral  tendency  is  excellent,  but  we  could  wish  to  see  more  lessons  of 
an  elevating  religious  tendency,  like  those  found  in  the  previous  works, 
in  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  most  susceptible  years  of  childhood. 

The  Mother's  Friend;  or  Familiar  Directions  for  Forming  the 
Mental  and  Moral  Habits  of  Young  Children.  New- York  :  Leavitt, 
Lord,  &  Co.    Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1834.    18mo,  pp.  240. 

This  volume  is  a  republication  of  an  English  work,  selected  and  edited  by 
Mr  Abbott,  as  one  of  a  series.  Its  chief  object  is  *  to  show  how  good  principles 
in  the  heart  are  to  be  carried  out  to  amiable  and  praiseworthy  manners  and  habits.' 
It  is  simple  and  unpretending  in  its  character,  and  without  those  numerous  illus- 
trations which  excite  so  much  interest  in  the  original  works  of  Mr  Abbott;  but  it 
is  full  of  valuable  principles  and  maxims,  which  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
close  observation  in  the  nursery  itself  *  Early  associations,*  <  Justice  and  Gener- 
osity,'  *  Manners,  and  Order,'  '  Early  Lessons,  and  Amusements,*  *  Rewards  and 
Punishments,*  *  The  Nursery  Maid,'  are  among  the  titles  of  its  chapters,  and  will 
furnish  some  idea  of  its  contents  We  find  the  spirit  of  the  editor  throughout  the 
work,  but  we  do  not  find  any  of  his  own  peculiar  religioas  views,  except  in  the 
concluding  chapter  on  *  Religious  Instnictioo.' 
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REVIEW   OF   COMBE'S    PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  preservation  of  HeaUhj  and  the 
improvement  ojf  Physical  and  Mental  Education.    By  Andrew  Combe,   ' 
M.  D^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collei^  of  Ph3r8iciaii8  of  Edinburgh. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1^.    18mo.  pp.  291. 

It  is  more  than  four  years  since  we  began  in  this  work,  to  press 
the  subject  of  Physical  Education  upon  the  community ;  to  urge 
them  to  consider  the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  mind 
and  body  ;  and  the  consequences  which  have  resulted,  and  which 
still  result  from  overlooking  this  connection  in  practice.  We  have 
been  sustained  in  our  views,  by  many  of  the  most  able  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  seve- 
ral interesting  books  on  the  same  general  subject.  *^  The  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  as  related  to  extemaJ  objects,"  by  George  Combe, 
Esq.,  of  Exiinburgh ;  "  The  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on 
Health,"  by  Dr.  Brigham,  of  Hartford ;  "  The  Principles  of 
Physiology  applied  to  the  preservation  of  Health,"  by  Dr. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  of 
Kentucky,  are  among  this  number.  In  addition  to  this,  three 
school  books,  "  The  Anatomical  Class  Book,"  by  Dr.  Smith  ; 
"The  Outlines  of  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Hayward;  and  "The 
House  I  live  in,"  an  allegorical  description  of  the  human  frame, 
by  Dr.  Alcott,  have  appeared  in  Boston ;  and  a  fourth  work  of 
this  same  general  character  is  expected  from  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cin- 
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cinnati.  We  might  also  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  many 
valuable  lectures  and  addresses  on  this  subject,  especially  at  Con- 
ventions of  Teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  delivered,  and  tlie  many  manual  labor  schools  which 
have  been  established. 

We  had  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  another 
of  the  same  general  tendency,  the  recent  interesting  work  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Combe,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  a  popular  kind, 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  physiology  ;  but  ill  health  has  compelled 
us  to  relinquish  the  hope.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  have 
received  an  article,  which  we  can  present  as  cordially  as  if  it  were 
our  own,  and  in  which  we  preserve  the  editorial  style  which  we 
have  ceased  to  admit  in  the  articles  of  others,  since  our  early  as- 
sociates have  been  compelled,  one  after  another,  to  leave  us. 


"The  phrase  *  physical  education,*  in  the  title  page  of  any 
book,"  said  a  friend  not  long  since,  "  is  alone  sutHcient  to  secure 
it  a  favorable  reception."  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  philosopher 
Locke,  who  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  a  '  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a  happy 
state  in  this  world,"  might  have  advanced  tlie  same  opinion,  and 
with  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  sound  body,  nothing 
would  have  been  more  natural.  Yet  the  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  every  friend  of  physical  education,  both  before  and  since 
the  days  of  Locke,  must,  it  seems  to  us,  lead  to  a  far  different 
conclusion.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  assured  that  the  subject  has 
not  obtained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  public  mind.  There  is  yet 
a  propensity  almost  every  where  to  exalt  the  intellect,  and  leave 
the  body  to  shift  for  itself;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  press  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  are  resolved  never  to 
cease  from  doing  so,  till  they  cease  fix>m  their  earthly  labors,  are 
still  regarded  as  enthusiastic  or  visionary. 

It  is  this  view,  among  many  others,  that  induces  us  to  welcome 
the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
by  Dr.  Combe.  The  interesting,  we  might  say  captivating,  man- 
ner, in  which  the  subjects  of  that  work  are  treated,  and  the  wide 
circulation  which  the  manner  of  its  publication  almost  inevitably 
secures,  have  led  us  to  hope  that  it  will  do  more  towards  awaken- 
ing the  public  mind,  than  any  other  work  which  has  yet  appeared ; 
the  abler  one,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  not  excepted.  We  hope  so, 
because  it  will  be  read  by  more  individuals  than  any  previous  work ; 
and  its  style  is  more  of  a  popular  cast  than  any  kindred  work 
which  has  been  published,  either  before  or  since.  Dr.  Combe  b 
evidently  no  visionary ;  and  his  work  will  do  much,  we  trust,  to 
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relieve  others  who  have  used  language  no  stronger  than  his,  from 
that  imputation. 

"  Society  groans,"  says  he,  "  under  the  load  of  suffering  inflicted  by 
causes  susceptible  of  removal,  but  lefl  in  operation  in  consequence  of  our 
unacquaiiitance  with  our  own  structure,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  system  to  each  other,  and  to  external  objects.  Every 
medical  man  must  have  felt  and  lamented  the  ignorance  so  generally  prev- 
alent in  regard  to  the  simplest  functions  of  the  animal  system,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  judicious  co-operation  of  friends  in  the  care  and 
cure  of  the  sick.  From  unacquaintaiice  with  the  commonest  fkcts  ia 
physiology,  or  incapability  of  appreciutiug  their  importance,  men  of  much 
good  sense  in  every  other  respect,  not  only  subject  themselves  unwittingly 
fo  the  active  causes  of  disi'ase,  but  give  their  sanction  to  laws  and  prac- 
tices destructive  equally  to  life  and  morality,  which,  if  they  saw  them  in 
th'^ir  true  light,  they  would  shrink  from  countenancing  in  the  slightest 
degree." 

He  tiien  goes  on  to  adduce  examples  in  support  of  his  position. 
The  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  of  factories,  cabins  of  vessels, 
hospitals,  jails,  and  those  jails  of  mind,  —  school  rooms,  —  with  the 
unreasonable  tasking  of  the  body  which  exists  in  factories,  the  almost 
universal  mortality  among  infants,  with  those  daily  abuses  of  the 
lungs  and  other  vital  organs  of  the  body  which  every  medical  man 
sees  and  deplores,  are  among  the  evils  to  which  he  would  direct 
the  public  attention. 

Dr.  Combe  adverts,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  to  those  anoma- 
lies in  practical  life,  in  the  case  of  individuals  little  accustomed, 
while  in  health,  to  observe  or  reflect  on  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  and  modes  of  life  in  disturbing  the  action  of  the 
various  animal  functions,  but  at  the  same  time  easily  and  deeply 
impressed  by  all  extraordinary  occurrences  affecting  them. 

•*  One  cause  of  such  anomalous  conduct,"  he  obser^'es,  "  is  the  dange- 
rous and  prevalent  fallacy  of  supposing  that  because  glaring  mischief  does 
not  instantly  follow  every  breach  of  an  organic  law,  no  harm  has  been  done." 
**'  What  is  more  common,"  he  adds,  ^  than  to  hear  a  dys|ieptic  invalid,  who 
jKeks  to  gratify  his  palate,  say  that  vegetables,  (crude  ones)  for  example,  or 
pastry,  or  heavy  puddings,  do  not  disagree  with  him,  as  he  ate  them  on 
such  a  day,  and  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  them?  And  the 
flame  in  regard  to  late  hours,  heated  rooms,  insufBcieut  clothing,  and  all 
other  sources  of  bad  health."  *  ♦  *  *  **A8  the  breach 
of  the  law  is  limited  in  extent,  and  becomes  serious  by  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition,  rather  than  by  a  single  act,  so  is  the  punishment 
gradual  in  its  infliction,  and  slow  in  manifesting  its  accumulated  effects; 
sod  this  very  gradation,  and  the  distance  of  time  at  which  the  full 
«fff:ct  is  produced,  are  the  reasons  why  man,  in  his  ignorance,  so  oflen 
£iils  to  trace  the  connection  between  his  conduct  in  life,  and  his  broken 
health.  But  the  connection  subsists,  although  he  does  not  regard  it;  and 
the  accumulated  consequences  come  upon  him  when  be  least  expects 
them." 

Again  the  Doctor  adverts  to  the  indispensable  importance  of 
pure  air,  and  the  injurious  consequences  which  often  slowly,  but 
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always  cert^nly  follow  from  every  exposure  to  the  bad  air  of 
heated  rooms,  or  crowded  parties,  theatres,  churches,  or  school 
rooms. 

How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  that  every  teacher  and  nurse 
in  the  land  would  read — and  not  only  read,  but  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  Dr.  C.'s  remarks  on  this  subject.  Espeoially  impor- 
tant is  it  to  those  teachers  who  have  the  charge  of  large  numbers 
of  very  young  pupils  in  the  conGned  rooms  of  our  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  In  these  situations,  teachers  are  generally  satisGed, 
if  no  immediate  inconvenience  is  perceived  ;  and  yet  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Combe,  if  the  air  be  impure  in  any  degree,  suffering 
must  sooner  or  later  follow,  even  though  no  individual  on  earth 
should  ever  be  able  to  trace  the  evil  consequences  to  their  legiti- 
mate source. 

It  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  ventilate  school  rooms  when  the 
air  becomes  perceptibly  injurious,  as  teachers  are  accustomed  to 
do.  So  far  they  do  well.  But  to  make  their  own  feelings  the 
test  of  security,  b  wrong,  for  two  reasons.  1st.  The  bad  air, 
especially  the  carbonic  acid,  made  by  breathing,  will  be  found  in  ' 
greatest  abundance  nearest  the  floor.  So  that  while  the  teacher 
himself  may  range  above  it,  in  a  better  atmosphere,  the  pupils 
may  be  inhaling,  at  every  breath,  the  seeds  of  disease  and  prema- 
ture dissolution.  2d.  Neither  the  feelings  of  teacher  or  pupil,  at 
the  lime,  are  any  certain  test  of  the  security  of  either. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  ; — a  difficulty  which  mere  preaching  to 
instructors,  will,  we  fear,  never  remove.  The  teacher  must  be 
induced  to  study  his  own  constitution,  and  its  laws,  and  relations. 
Until  this  is  effected,  but  little  is  done.  Teachers  are  told  of 
their  danger  and  the  danger  of  their  pupils;  they  assent,  but  do 
not  feel.  They  must  study  the  organic  laws,  as  Dr.  C.  calls  them, 
for  themselves ;  and  draw  their  own  conclusions.  We  hope  much 
from  Dr.  C.'s  book,  because  we  are  conGdent  many  parents  and 
teachers  will  read  it,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  a  farther  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  same  subjects. 

But  not  only  will  the  work  be  likely  to  interest  parents  and 
teachers,  and  lead  them  to  a  judicious  method  of  managing  those 
who  are  committed  to  their  charge  ;  —  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
it  will  do  much  for  every  individual  who  peruses  it,  in  aiding  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.     Much  is  said,  in  these  days,  of  the  im» 

Eortance  of  self-education,  and  of  the  work  never  being  finished  ; 
ut  there  are  none  of  the  three  great  departments  of  education,  in 
which  more  can  be,  and  should  be  done  by  the  adult,  than  in  physi** 
cal  self-education. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  subject  of  cutaneous  exhala* 
tion.     The  surface  of  a  middling  sized  body  is  usually  estimated 
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at  about  fifteen  superBcial  feet.  In  a  state  of  health,  every  part 
of  this,  excepting,  of  course,  those  small  portions  covered  with 
nails,  is  pierced  with  little  holes,  and  is  constantly  emitting  vapor, 
in  a  quantity  that  would  astonish  many  who  have  not  attended  to 
the  subject.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  w^ll  established,  that  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  lungs,  which  is  about  as  extensive  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  exhales,  also,  a  moisture  like  the  skin;  and  that 
when  this  exhalation  is  cheeked  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  an 
iocreased  task  is  imposed  on  the  lungs.     Dr.  Combe  says :  — 

<*  We  find  the  skin  endowed  with  the  important  charge  of  removing 
from  the  system,  about  twenty  ounces  *  of  waste  matter  every  twenty-four 
bours ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  quantity  not  only  is  great,  but  is 
sent  forth  in  so  divided  a  state  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  t^at  the 
whole  of  it  is  given  out  by  the  very  minute  ramifications  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  skin,  we  perceive  at  once  why  these  are  so  extremely  nume- 
rous that  a  pin's  point  cannot  touch  any  spot  without  piercing  them ;  and 
we  see  an  ample  reason  why  checked  perspiration  should  prove  so  detri- 
mental to  health, — because,  for  every  twenty-four  hours  during  which 
such  a  state  continues,  we  must  either  have  twenty  ounces  of  useless  and 
hurtful  matter  accumulating  in  the  body,  or  have  some  of  the  other  organs 
of  excretion  grievously  overtasked ;  which  obviously  cannot  happen  with- 
out disturbing  their  regularity  and  well  being.  People  know  the  fact,  and 
wonder  it  should  be  so,  that  cold  applied  to  the  skin,  or  continued  expo- 
sure in  a  cold  day,  oflen  produces  a  bowel  complaint,  a  severe  cold  in  the 
chest,  or  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ  ;  but  were  they  taught,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  the  structure  and  uses  of  their  own  bodies,  they  would 
rather  wonder  that  it  did  not  always  produce  one  of  these  effects.'' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  is  a  very  full  and 
interesting  account  of  bathing,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  cold,  tepid, 
warm  and  vapor.  The  author  insists  on  bathing,  in  some  form  or 
other,  as  indupensable  to  ally  at  all  seasons  ;  and  in  all,  or  nearly 
all  climates.  His  directions  are  so  minute,  as  well  as  clear,  that 
none,  we  should  think,  need  mistake,  in  regard  to  their  applica- 
tion to  his  own  case.  Those  who  are  unable  to  sustain,  or  are 
obviously  not  benefitted  by  the  cold  bath,  should  use  the  warm  or 
tepid.  The  latter  is  considered  as  the  best  for  general  use,  especially 
in  the  cold  season,  and  in  cold  climates.  Sometimes,  where  the 
cold  bath  in  the  common  form  cannot  be  borne,  or  enjoyed,  the 
shower  bath  produces  the  happiest  efl!ects  ;  and  for  those  who  are 
not  robust,  daily  sponging  of  the  body  with  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, or  salt  water,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cold  bathing.  Fric- 
tion of  the  skin  is  also  highly  commended.  We  should  be  glad 
to  transcribe  the  whole  chapter,  but  as  our  limits  do  not  permit, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  here  and  there  a  striking  extract. 
The  following  is  not  only  striking,  but  important ;  and  rather 
amusing  :<-« 

*  This  is  the  lowest  eitimate.    Oenerallj  it  is  mocb  grsttsr;  and  in  a  italt 
which  we  call  rotating  ^  greater  stilL 

4l» 
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**  If  one  tenth  of  the  peraeverinff  attention  and  labor  bestowed  to  so 
much  purpose  in  rubbing  down  and  currying  the  skins  of  horses,  were 
bestowed  by  the  human  race  in  keeping  themselves  in  good  condition,  and 
a  little  attention  were  paid  to  diet  and  clothing, — colds,  nervous  diseases, 
and  stomach  complaints  would  cease  to  form  so  large  an  item  in  the  cata- 
logue of  human  miseries.  Man  studies  the  nature  of  other  animals,  and 
adapts  his  conduct  to  their  constitution ;  himself  alone  he  continues  igno- 
rant of,  and  neglects.  He  considers  himself  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
organization  which  regulate  the  functions  of  the  inferior  animals;  but  this 
conclusion  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  pride." 

We  have  had  before  our  eyes,  during  the  present  season,  a  full 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  Every 
day,  while  the  hot  season  lasted,  have  the  horses  of  a  gentleman 
in  this  vicinity  been  taken  to  a  brook,  in  full  view  of  our  own 
window,  and  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed,  while  we  are  well 
assured  that  neither  the  groom  nor  the  master  has  washed  his  own 
body  in  water  once  a  month.  And  there  are  thousands  who 
never  do  it  once  in  their  whole  lives. 

While  all  the  various  forms  of  bathing  may  be  used  in  such  a 
manner,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  as  to  prove  salutary, 
Dr.  C.  does  not  deny  that  any  of  them  may,  by  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention, produce  the  opposite  effects.  He  therefore  devotes  much 
of  this  chapter  to  the  task  of  showing  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, one  or  another  kind  is  indicated.  Most  of  his  rules 
are  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  which  have  formerly  been 
expressed  in  this  work,  under  the  heads,  Cold  Bathing,  Swim- 
ming, &c. ;  though  much  more  varied  and  extended,  and  more 
fully  illustrated  by  cases  and  anecdotes. 

The  uses  and  abuses  of  dress  ;  its  results,  in  particular  to  the 
skin  ;  the  effects  of  the  various  forms  of  exercise, — walking,  rid- 
ing, sailing,  &c.— on  the  skin,  and  of  course  on  a  free  perspira- 
tion, also  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  work.  The  use  of 
flannel  next  the  skin,  in  cold  climates,  and  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon mistakes  which  prevail  in  regard  to  dressing  thinly  with  a 
view  to  harden  ourselves  against  the  evil  effects  of  changes  of 
temperature,  are  most  clearly  and  ably  shown.  We  have  one 
extract  to  make  on  wet  feet.  The  remarks  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, though  the  author  evidently  had  in  view  the  inmates  of 
school  rooms,  factories,  &6C. 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  a  person  in  ordinary  health  may  walk  about  or 
work  in  the  open  air,  with  wet  feet,  for  hours  together,  without  injury, 

f>rovided  he  put  on  dry  stockings  and  shoes  immediately  on  coming  home, 
t  is,  therefore,  not  the  mere  state  of  wetness  that  causes  the  evil,  but  the 
check  to  perspiration,  and  the  unequal  distrihution  of  blood  to  which  the 
accompanying  coldnen  gives  rise.  Wet  and  damp  are  more  unwhole- 
some when  applied  to  the  feet  than  when  they  affect  other  parts,  chiefly 
because  they  receive  a  large  supply  of  blood  to  carry  on  a  high  degree  of 
penpiFitioni  and  because  their  distance  from  the  heart  or  centre  of^circu- 
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ktkm  dimlDishes  the  force  with  which  tliii  is  carried  00,  and  thua  leavea 
ihem  more  auaceptible  of  injury  from  eztemal  causes." 

Several  chapters  of  this  interesting  work  treat  of  muscular 
action,  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  it.  The  appropriate  time, 
place,  and  kind  of  exercise,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  latter  to 
the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  the  varying  employments  of 
individuals,  are  pointed  out  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  One 
chapter  of  more  than  forty  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  lungs  and  the  various  functions  which  they  perform,  or  in 
which  they  are  concerned ;  on  pure  air,  and  the  importance  of 
ventilation ;  and  on  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  the  precautions 
which  are  required  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  them. 
One  of  the  closing  chapters  treats  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain  ;  and  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  the  health  of  both  can  be  preserved. 
This  last  portion  of  the  work  is  especially  important  to  the  seden- 
tary and  studious. 

-But  our  readers  must  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Combe's 
book  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  anc}  a  few  insulated  extracts. 
The  wliole  work  should  be  read,  again  and  again.  It  will  richly 
repay  the  labor ;  and  if  what  we  have  here  said  should  be  the 
means,  in  any  degree,  of  bringing  it  into  more  extensive  notice, 
and  lead  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  it  is 
all  we  expect,  and  all  we  could  desire.  Dr.  C.  seems  to  regard 
the  present  universal  ignorance  of  the  human  frame,  as  in  some 
degree  pardonable,  because  it  is  not  voluntary  ;  but  when  we^  con- 
nder  the  flood  of  light  which  has  recently  been  poured  on  the 
subject,  especially  by  the  work  in  question,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
DO  parent  or  teacher  can  longer  justly  plead  involuntary  ignorance  ? 


ON   THE   MEANS   OF   CIVILIZING   THE   INDIANS. 

BS8AT  ON   THE    BEST    MEANS    FOR    EXTENDING    KNOWLEDGE    AND 
CIVILIZATION    AMONG   THE    WESTERN    INDIANS. 

Addwwd  to  the  AmericaD  Lyceom,  by  Hkrrt  R.  ScHooLciurT,  Author  of 
TniTeli  to  the  Sourcei  of  the  Mittiisippi,  &o. 

[COKCLUDID.] 

The  true  inquiry  respecting  these  tribes,  is  not,  whether  the 
duty  of  instructing  thenA  be  an  imperious  one,  but  how  this  duty 
can  be  most  speedily,  usefully  and  efficiently  performed.  And 
the  qoesticxD^  whk^h  we  take  to  be  the  pressing  one,  in  the  present 
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been  entered,  in  all  the  Departments,  during  the  paflt  year,  is  110 ;  of 
whom  93  were  members  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  A  farm  of  sixty 
or  seventy  acres  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  for  the  agricultural 
labor  of  the  students,  and  two  workshops  for  those  who  prefer  mechanical 
labor.  One  of  these  100  feet  long  is  adapted  to  the  coopering  business, 
and  will  accommodate  30  students.  The  other  shop  is  for  such  mechan- 
ical labor  as  the  student  prefers.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  will  accom- 
modate a  considerable  number.  Those  who  labor  in  the  cooper's  shop 
have  their  timber  and  tools  found  them,  and  receive  half  the  avails  of  their 
merchandise.  Those  who  labor  in  the  other  shop,  furnish  their  own  tools 
and  timber,  and  have  the  entire  avails  of  their  labor.  These  shops  are 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons,  who  aid,  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
those  who  work  in  them.  During  the  past  year,  44  students  have  engaged, 
more  or  less  in  manual  labor,  and  the  average  amount  of  their  earnings 
for  the  time  they  have  been  employed,  is  a  fraction  over  six  cents  an 
hour.  The  result  of  the  experience  of  this  Institution,  thus  far,  is,  that 
three  hours  labor  a  day,  will  not  impede  the  literary  progress  of  the 
student. 

Baltimore  UNioif  Ltceum. 

We  have  collected  from  the  Baltimore,  Charlestown,  and  other  papers, 
the  following  account  of  this  interesting  Institution. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  branches  or  ward  Lyceums,  and  these  into  de- 
partments, such  as  ladies',  mothers',  teachers',  apprentices,'  and  searaens' 
lyceums.     These  last  are  again  subdivided  into  classes. 

One  of  the  most  useful  departments,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  ladies'  lyce- 
ums, in  their  operations  for  the  improvement  of  girls  who  are  now,  to  a  la- 
mentable ejtent,  acquiring  bad  habits  in  the  schools  which  they  attend.  One 
of  the  first  steps  contemplated  is  to  ascertain  what  number  of  children 
there  are  in  the  city  who  do  not  attend  school,  the  causes  of  their  neglect, 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  their  instruction, 
what  instruction  they  most  need,  &.c. 

The  plan  of  instruction  about  to  be  commenced  by  tbe  ladies,  is  to  es- 
tablish weekly  schools,  in  which  needle-work  will  be  particularly  attended 
to  by  all  the  girls,  together  with  reading,  writing,  and  such  other  studies 
as  their  age  or  other  circumstances  may  render  proper.  A  few  schools 
for  adult  females,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
arc  already  in  operation;  and  more  it  is  expected,  will  be  commenced, 
after  the  present  season. 

The  Curators  of  the  Baltimore  Union  Lyceum,  are  about  making 
arrangements,  on  the  one  hand,  for  securing  the  efforts  of  tlie  schools,  in 
collecting  specimens  of  Natural  History :  and,  on  the  other,  for  exchang- 
ing them  and  other  specimens,  with  similar  societies.  The  Board  are 
about  to  assign  tlie  subject  of  Natural  History  to  three  or  four  of  their 
number,  whose  special  duty  it  will  be  to  collect  and  exchange  specimens, 
or  rather  to  put  the  schools  in  the  way  to  do  it.  All  the  labor,  both  of 
collecting  and  exchanging,  can  be  done  by  lads,  aided,  in  some  of  the 
specimens,  by  the  misses  in  the  schools.  In  the  room  of  tbe  society  there 
are,  at  present,  several  thousand  geological  specimens,  collected  princi- 
pally by  the  boys  in  some  of  the  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  all  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  the 
same  object. 
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Worcester  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  institution  appears  to  be  flourishing.  The  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  first  term  is  represented  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Mr  Bailey,  late  a  member  of  Brown  University  is  the  teacher.  The  second 
term  is  about  to  commence  under  favorable  auspices. 

Education  in  Missouri. 

Within  a  few  months  past,  there  have  been  several  interesting  move* 
ments  among  the  people  in  several  counties  in  Missouri,  in  favor  of  Edu- 
cation and  common  schools.  Several  associations  have  been  organised, 
and  among  the  rest,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens,  at  Loutre  Island  Academy, 
on  the/oiir<^  of  July,  one  by  the  name  of  the  LotUre  Island  Education 
Society, 

The  object  of  this  Society,  as  we  perceive  from  their  constitution,  is 
'  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  teaching,  and  to  seek  out 
and  circulate  information  upon  this  subject.'  They  are  to  meet  quarterly. 
At  the  meeting  abovementioned,  among  several  important  resolutions 
passed,  were  several  which  contemplate  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  society  to  visit  various  literary  institutions ;  meetings  of  citi- 
zens in  different  parts  of  Warren  county,  on  the  subject  of  education ; 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  several  counties  in  the  state  for  the 
formation  of  a  state  society. 

Movements  in  Illinois. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist  that  most  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature,  during  the  late  contest  in  Illinois,  have  come  oat 
decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  a  system  of  common  schools. 
From  this  circumstance  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer  concludes  that  something 
efficient  will  be  done  at  the  next  session.  We  hope  that  time  will  show 
bis  expectations  to  be  well  founded. 

We  observe  also  in  another  number  of  the  same  spirited  paper,  a  com- 
munication from  Mr  Holbrook,  on  the  subject  of  lyceumsand  lyceum  sem- 
inaries, and  recommending  an  education  convention  to  be  held  through- 
out the  Union,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November  next.  In  pursuance 
of  the  general  train  of  remark  of  Mr  Holbrook,  the  editor  suggests  the 
importance  of  a  State  Education  Convention  at  Vandalia,  the  first  Friday 
of  December  next ;  which  is  also  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Education. 

Pf.terboro*  Manual  Labor  School. 

This  is  an  institution  for  young  men  of  color,  established  at  Peterbor* 
oogh,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  by  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  It  originated  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whites  to  elevate  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  colored  people,  and  is  intended  to  afford  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing either  a  good  common  or  a  classical  education.  The  teacher  is  Mr 
C.  G^nt,  formerly  Principal  of  Whitesborough  Academy. 

Mr  Smith  provides,  at  his  own  expense,  instructors,  books,  stationary, 
rooms,  bedding,  fuel,  lights,  and  boarding ;  as  a  partial  compensation  for 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  labor  four  hours,  daily,  in  some  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  employment.  Labor  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  day,  upon  the  average,  for  each  student.  The  student  fur- 
nishes his  own  clothing. 

The  living  of  the  pupils  is  very  plain.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  it  allowed 
them,  RQd  they  have  meat  but  once  a  day.    They  sleep  on  mattrewet  of 
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straw.  They  do  their  own  cooking  and  washing,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  respectable  colored  woman,  who  was  formerly,  for  many  years, 
in  the  family  of  Gov.  Trumbull,  of  Conn.  This  labor,  however  makes  a 
part  of  the  four  hours  per  day.  Every  scholar,  on  entering  this  school,  is 
required  to  subscribe  a  promise  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
including  cider  and  strong  beer ;  and  also  from  tobacco  in  every  form. 
There  is  a  reading  table  in  the  school-room,  supplied  with  many  periodical 
publications.  Accommodations  are  furnished,  thus  far,  for  only  eighteen 
students ;  none  of  whom  are  received  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Telescopes. 

Mr  Amasa  Holcomb,  of  Southwick,  Mass.  has  been  engaged,  several 
▼ears,  in  the  construction  of  Telescopes.  He  is  a  self-taught  man,  and 
has  at  length  brought  his  instruments  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Mr. 
H.  does  probably  what  no  other  man  has  ever  done,  casts  and  grinds  his 
mirrors  and  lenses,  makes  the  tubes,  and  founds  and  fits  all  the  mountings 
and  finishings.  * 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  the*  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
that  one  of  these  telescopes,  of  six  feet  focal  distance,  has  been  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Institute.  It  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  HerschePB 
great  telescope,  which  requires  the  observer  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
object,  and  look  directly  into  the  speculum.  It  was  compared  with  two 
fine  English  telescopes,  and  was  found  much  superior.  The  waved  ap- 
pearance of  the  edges  around  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  moon  were 
distinctly  visible,  and  yet  land  objects  could  be  clearly  seen  at  the  short  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  committee  state  that  Mr  Holcomb  can 
furnish  for  $100,  with  plain  mounting,  or  for  150  to  200  with  more  expen- 
sive mounting,  telescopes,  whose  performance  equals  that  of  Gregorians 
and  Achromatics  hitherto  imported  into  the  country  at  an  expense  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

The  AcAnEMiCAN  ano  Southern  Journal  of  Education. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  orbituary  of  another  periodical  on  education. 
'  The  Academician,'  which  has  been  struggling  for  an  existence  nearly  a 
year,  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  for  want  of  patronage.  The  editor  has 
felt  himself  gradually  compelled  to  adapt  his  paper  to  that  popular  taste, 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  sober  discussion  of  important  topics  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  must  needs  be  gratified  by  a  large  proportion  of 
light  reading,  as  the  modern  palate  must  be  tickled  by  dainties  in  the 
place  of  wholesome  and  solid  food.  We  had  fain  hoped  that  the  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Georgia  would  have  sustained  a 
journal  of  only  eight  semimonthly  pages,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education  and  instruction ;  and  abovo  all,  that  they  would  not  suflTer  it  to 
perish  in  its  very  infancy.  But  tlius  it  is.  Periodicals  on  trifling  or  com- 
paratively unimportant  subjects  receive  the  cheerful  and  liberal  patronage 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  ;  especially  if  they  will  enlist 
in  the  service  of  sect  or  party,  while  those  which  aim  at  giving  solid  and 
useful  instruction  on  the  highest  interests  of  man  are  suffered  to  languish 
and  die.  Parents  and  teachers !  guardians  of  the  republic  [  ought  these 
things  so  to  be  ? 

Female  Education  in  Greece. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Troy  and  other  co-operating  Societies  for  th« 
advancement  of  Femde  Education  in  Greece,  was  held  in  this  city  on  tiie 
dOth  inst    After  an  anthem,  suitable  for  the  occasion^  was  mtxkg  by  the 
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choir,  and  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Paddock,  a  Report  of  the  past  transac- 
tions of  the  Societies,  from  Mrs  Emma  Willard,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Troy  Society,  was  albo  read  by  him.  A  Poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Sigourney,  written  for  the  meeting,  was  read  by  Mr  T.  H.  Vaii.  We 
regret  that  ill  health  prevented  Miss  Beecher  from  preparing  her  antici- 
pated address.  The  concluding  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Newton. 
A  liberal  collection  was  taken  up,  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Norwich  Courier. 
Improvement  in  Africa. 

Africa  presents  a  recent  example  of  invention  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cherokees.  *  The  Vey  people,'  says  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  '  residing  on  Grand  Cape  Mount,  have  recently 
invented  a  system  of  writing  entirely  new,  and  altogether  different  from 
any  other  we  have  yet  seen ;  in  which,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two 
years  since  it  was  invented,  they  write  letters  and  books.  Some  of  their 
characters  resemble  the  Arabic,  some  resemble  the  Hebrew  letters,  others 
Greek;  but  all  of  them,  except  those  resembling  the  Arabic,  are  merely 
fanciful.  The  alphabet  is  syltabicJ*  In  the  last  point  it  resembles  that 
devised  by  Guess,  whose  origin  was  described  by  Mr  Boudinot,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  missionaries  find  that  the  people  along  the  whole  coast,  are  de- 
sirous of  schools.  Wherever  the  plan  of  the  missionaries  was  known, 
urgent  applications  were  made  for  schools,  and  a  written  promise  was 
of^n  requested.  In  one  instance,  they  would  not  close  a  council  until 
this  was  given ;  and  afler  travelling  200  miles,  the  Americans  received  a 
message  reminding  them  of  this  promise !  And  yet,  thousands  of  parents 
in  our  own  country,  and  of  our  own  color,  are  willing  that  their  children 
should  grow  up  in  ignorance  ! 

The  progress  and  state  of  several  schools  in  Liberia  is  very  encouraging. 

Teachers  in  Hindoostan. 

A  native  Hindoo  paper  states,  that  two  students  have  recently  been 
selected  from  the  Hindoo  College,  and  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  teachers 
of  the  English  Language,  in  the  Nizamut  College,  and  that  the  natives 
at  Santipore  are  desirous  of  engaging  a  well  qualified  teacher,  either 
christian  or  native,  to  reestablish  a  deserted  English  school  among  them. 

College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome. 

The  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Roman  College  of  missions,  in  providing 
instruction  and  books  in  every  language  of  the  world,  deserves  the  imita- 
tion of  Protestants.  At  a  recent  public  recitation,  speeches  were  made  in 
thirtytwo  languages.  The  Chaldee,  Samaritan, .  Syria,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian,  German,  Highland  Scotch,  Irish, 
Persian,  Curdic,  English,  French,  &c,  were  recited  or  spoken  by  students, 
generally  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  vernacular  or  best 
understood. 

Hottentot  Schools. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  there 
are  eight  schools,  containing  five  hundred  Hottentot  children.  It  is  stated 
by  the  superintendent  that '  they  are  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  capac- 
ity,' but  'shrewd,  lively,  intelligent  and  good-tempered,'  and  most  of  the 
schools  are  taught  by  Hottentot  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendent!  If  the  *  brutish  Hottentot '  as  he  was  once  termed,  is  found, 
on  cultivation,  capable  of  being  a  useful  school-master,  is  it  not  time  to 
subject  our  prejudices  against  the  African  race  to  the  test  of  thorough 
impurtial  experiment  ? 
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their  erratic  countrymen  of  the  advantages  of  learning  over  igno- 
rance, of  fanning  over  hunting,  of  letters  over  rude  signs  — 

«* ml] 

Doubt,  few  aid,  mnd  fewer  andentand." 

Neither  could  they  themselves  maintain  the  state  of  artificial  ele- 
vation, in  which  adventitious  circumstances  had  placed  them. 
Their  first  efibrts  have  been  received  with  coldness  and  indifller- 
ence.  And  they  have,  at  last,  themselves  yielded  to  despondency. 
Like  partial  efiforts  in  other  departtpents  of  human  knowledge  — 

*'  Teach  one.  in  fifty,  and  the  one  shall  stare, 
To  see  how  blind,  the  nine  and  forty  are ; 
But  teach  a  band,  and  there  are  none  behind 
To  mark  how  want  of  knowledge  sinks  the  kind." 

The  whole  failure,  in  these  cases,  has  resulted  from  the  want  of 
local  schools,  and  other  sources  of  instruction.  And  whatever 
degree  of  objection  arises  to  them,  from  this  cause,  wholly  ceases 
the  moment  the  cause  is  removed.  And  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  plain  reason,  why  some  of  the  tribes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
double  advantage  of  academical  and  primary  local  instruction,  have 
made  more  rapid  advances  in  civilization. 

or  the  same  era  with  the  policy  of  educating,  at  remote  points, 
the  few,  while  tlie  many  remained  in  gross  ignorance  at  home,  is 
the  opinion  that  the  native  languages  should  be  neglected.  The 
theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  the  Indians  the 
English  language,  than  to  learn  theirs.  Connected  with  it,  we 
have  heard  of  projects  for  their  melioration,  in  which  it  was  main- 
tained, ^^  that  the  Indians  must  sink  the  distinction  of  languages." 
As  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  induce  a  whole  nation  to  lay  aside 
its  mother  tongue. 

A  stronger  reason  for  the  disuse  of  the  native  languages,  arises 
from  their  crude  and  imperfect  state,  and  their  consequent  mal- 
adaptation  to  tlie  purposes  of  moral  instruction.  'Aji  Indian  who 
has  been  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
speech  by  gesticulation  and  circumlocution,  may  not  be  aware  bow 
far  he  comes  short  of  the  purposes  of  exactness  and  precision  in 
the  conveyance  of  thought.  But  when  such  a  language  comes  to 
be  written  and  cultivated,  there  will  be  found  numerous  deficien- 
cies and  redundancies.  The  pertinacious  distinction  of  matter 
into  animate  and  inanimate  classes,  while  it  destroys  the  distinction 
of  gender,  has  imparted  to  the  vocabulary  a  cumbrous  load  of  in- 
flections, which  greatly  extend  its  limits,  while  there  is  but  little 
gained  in  obvious  utility.  This  extension  in  space  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  most  besetting  evil  of  the  languages  —  their  /cm- 
tological  forms,  by  which  not  a  particle  of  new  meaning  is  con- 
veyed.   These  defects  will  have  been  observed  by  those  who 
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cate  views  somewhat  difTerent  ?  Does  it  not  say,  Bring  your 
youngest  infants  under  the  influence  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  man- 
kind ? 

1.  Moral  Influence,  Is  it  not  here,  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
that  a  gospel  ministry  can  be  most  efficacious  ?  Is  it  not  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  sowing  the  seed,  nurturing  the  young  plant,  and 
directing  the  tender  twig  ?  In  proportion  as  the  human  being  is 
more  advanced,  does  not  the  character  of  its  teachers  become  of 
less  and  less  comparative  consequence  ? 

2.  Intellectual  Influence.  The  younger  the  child,  the  wiser  and 
better — ^whether  male  or  female — should  be  its  instructor.  To 
put  the  mind  upon  the  right  track  at  the  outset,  is  pre-eminently 
important.  As  it  comes  to  act  for  itself,  and  consequently  gets 
beyond  our  reach,  its  teachers,  though  they  cannot  be  too  wbe, 
absolutely,  may,  with  more  safety,  be  ignorant. 

3.  Civil  Influence.  Those  judges  and  counsellors  who  sit  in 
parlors  and  kitchens,  and  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  tenderest  infancy, 
need  the  greatest  amount  of  true  legal  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  share  of  integrity. 

4.  Medical  Influence.  Any  body,  comparatively,  may  take  the 
charge  of  a  patient  in  a  straight  forward  fever,  or  in  rheumatism,  or 
consumption ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  limb^-diseases  which, 
if  overcome  at  all,  must  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  nature,  unso- 
licited, but  only  not  interfered  with.  But  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  medical  advice  and  aid  which  you  can  possibly  obtain 
should  be  procured  when  your  child  has  catarrh,  or  sore  mouth,  or 
bowel  complaint,  or  eruptive  disease ;  or  any  little  affection  which 
it  is  supposed  '*  any  body,"  especially  any  mother  can  manage 
almost  as  well  as  the  physician. 

I  am  aware  that  the  great  truth  which  is  developed  in  thesQ 
desultory  remarks  is  still,  to  some  extent,  unpopular.  There  are 
mothers  who  have  all  confidence  in  their  skill  in  managing  the 
tender  infant,  and  yet  they  would  shrink  from  the  charge  of  a  case 
of  typhus  fever.  But  if  all  the  diseases  of  adults  were  left  wholly 
to  nature  and  female  nurses,  the  latter  would  not  lose,  for  want  of 
skill,  half  so  many  patients  as  female  nurses  of  infants  now  do* 
On  this  subject  I  speak  with  confidence,  for  I  know  where  I  stand 
when  I  make  the  statement. 

Mothers  bring  about  more  physical  and  moral  destruction, 
(unintentionally,  of  course,  but  not  the  less  certainly,)  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  conclusion ;  we  have  attempted  evasion  too  long. 
The  truth  must  be  spoken.  They  are  most  powerful  for  good  or 
for  evil,  who  have  most  influence.  But  is  not  the  amount,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  maternal  influence,  greater  than  the  amount 
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of  all  other  human  influence  ?  It  cannot  be  questioned.  Theu 
if  evil  results,  in  human  conduct,  is  the  general  rule,  and  good  the 
exception,  is  not  our  position  confirmed  ? 

But  why  is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  mothers,  though  they  may 
admit  the  force  of  our  position  in  the  abstract,  after  all,  do  not  feel 
it ;  and  because  men,  their  nominal  lords,  will  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  feel. 

We  speak  of  the  folly  of  European  females  who  consign  their 
infants  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  hired  servants  ;  and  yet  our  own 
ears  were  shocked  the  other  day,  to  hear  of  a  widowed  mother,  in 
this  country,  who  has  a  perfect  hatred,  and  always  had,  for  her 
own  children.  Yet  if  every  mother  hated  her  children,  we  cannot 
believe  the  results  would  be  much  worse  than  they  now  are.  But 
to  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  is  fed  from  its  own  parent,  if  this 
is  all  ?  I  grant  this  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  physical  frame  of  the 
infant ;  but  other  causes  undo  much  which  is  here  done,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  bears  its 
mother's  name,  and  receives  its  food,  and  perhaps  its  medicine  at 
her  hands,  if  it  never  sees  her  smiling  countenance,  or  enjoys  her 
company  in  the  best  hours  of  her  life, — if  her  sweetest  smiles  and 
most  vigorous  efforts  are  to  receive  and  entertain  transient  adult 
company,  and  her  child  is  her  associate  only  when  she  can  find 
none  more  fashionable  ? 

Can  she  mould  a  child's  character,  who,  for  the  sake  of  work  or 
company,  turns  it  off,  for  three  fourths  of  its  waking  hours,  to  "any 
body,"  no  matter  who  ?  How  much  better  is  this  than  to  trust  its 
nursing  to  a  hireling?  Does  she  ex[)ect  to  form  the  character  of 
her  offspring,  or  does  her  husband  expect  it  at  her  hands,  who 
plies  the  wheel,  or  the  needle,  or  the  wash  bench,  nearly  her 
whole  time,  and  not  only  consigns  her  infant  to  foreign  influence, 
but  what  is  worse,  gives  it  cordials,  and  elixirs,  and  other  stupi- 
fying  draughts  as  a  substitute  ?  She  forms  character,  alas  !  but  it 
IB  of  a  depraved  sort,  whether  physical  or  moral.  She  forms  char- 
acter,— but  it  is  to  wnform  again,  or  the  child's  body,  mind,  and 
heart  are  ruined.  She  forms  character  indeed  ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  hardly  hope  for  happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

A. 


DOMESTIC   SEMINARY    FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

No  name  could  convey  more  fully  the  conception  of  such  an 
institution,  as  we  believe  the  education  of  the  female  sex  requires. 
We  have  recently  been  favored  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Seaiinary 
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at  Clinton,  which  bears  tliis  title,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Kellogg.  It  presents  so  much  that  is  true  and  mteresting 
CD  this  subject,  and  the  Principal  appears  to  have  advanced  so  far 
towards  the  completion  of  a  plan  which  shall  enlarge  the  intellect 
of  our  female  youth,  without  interrupting  the  formation  of  a  domes- 
tic character,  which  shall  teach  them  how  to  combine  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  mind  with'  the  most  humble  labors  of  the 
hands,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  learn 
from  himself  its  "  objects,  and  principles,  and  results." 

Mr.  Kellogg  enters  into  no  argument  to  show  the  necessity  of 
educating  in  the  best  manner,  the  mothers  who  are  to  form  the 
mind  and  character,  and  ought  to  conmiand  the  respect,  of  the  ris- 
ing generation.  But  he  urges  that  the  sex  have  a  claim  to  educa- 
tion not  less  strong,  and  even  more  extensive,  because  we  need  them 
as  teachers  of  the  young. 

**  If  the  youth  of  our  widely  extended  country  shall  ever  be  instructed, 
it  will  be  chiefly  done  by  them.  They  are  better  qualified  by  nature 
than  the  other  sex.  They  better  know  how  to  secure  the  attention, 
confidence,  and  hearts  of  the  young.  They  can  better  exercise  that 
patience  which  is  necessary  to  success. 

**  But  if  men  could  do  the  work  as  well,  they  could  not  be  obtained. 
So  various  and  promising  are  the  fields  of  usefulness,  enterprise  and 
ambition  which  lie  before  them,  few  will  engage  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing children  and  youth  for  a  com])ensation  such  as  the  community  are 
prepared  to  allow." 

Mr.  K.  then  argues  that  in  order  to  furnish  this  preparation,  we 
must  have  institutions  more  extensive  and  better  patronized  than 
those  we  now  have,  not  to  make  learned  females,  but  to  affi>rd 
them  a  thorough  education,  on  terms  as  reasonable  as  are  affi)rded 
to  the  other  sex. 

"  Tliere  are  colleges  and  academies  founded  by  public  munificence, 
and  sustained  by  permanent  funds  and  legislative  appropriations,  for  the 
education  of  young  men, — ^but  where  are  there  similar  institutions  for 
young  ladies  ?  And  are  they  not  needed  ?  Are  females  so  much 
more  wealthy  —  are  their  means  and  opportunities  for  self-support 
BO  much  more  abundant  that  they  can  educate  themselves,  while 
the  widow's  mite,  the  abundance  of  the  rich,  and  the  resources  of 
the  state,  must  all  be  put  in  requisition  to  educate  young  men  ?  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  former  as  the  dependant  class.  We  have 
felt  that  man  was  the  lord,  and  to  him  the  eye  of  woman,  conscious  of 
her  weakness  and  her  dependence,  was  to  be  directed.  But  here  we 
have  a  practical  inversion  of  these  views,  or  a  denial  of  the  importance 
of  female  education.  Are  the  public  aware  that  their  education  is,  and 
must  necessarily  be,  upon  the  present  system,  more  expensive  than  that 
of  males?  Those  institutions  which  are,  in  part,  sustained  by  pubfic 
ftinds,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  calculated  to  give  young  ladies 
that  training  which  they  need,  either  as  it  respects  their  minds,  tbeir 
manners,  or  their  hearts." 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  which  exist,  the  same  ciicumstances 
obstruct  their  progress  which  have  proved  fatal  to  almost  every 
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of  all  other  human  influence  ?  It  cannot  be  questioned.  Tbeu 
if  evil  results,  in  human  conduct,  is  the  general  rule,  and  good  the 
exception,  is  not  our  position  confirmed  ? 

But  why  is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  mothers,  though  they  may 
admit  the  force  of  our  position  in  the  abstract,  after  all,  do  not  feel 
it ;  and  because  men,  their  nominal  lords,  will  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  feel. 

We  speak  of  the  folly  of  European  females  who  consign  their 
infants  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  hired  servants ;  and  yet  our  own 
ears  were  shocked  the  other  day,  to  hear  of  a  widowed  mother,  in 
this  country,  who  has  a  perfect  hatred,  and  always  had,  for  her 
own  children.  Yet  if  every  mother  haled  her  children,  we  cannot 
believe  the  results  would  be  much  worse  than  they  now  are.  But 
to  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  is  fed  from  its  own  parent,  if  this 
is  all  ?  I  grant  this  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  physical  frame  of  the 
infant ;  but  other  causes  undo  much  which  is  here  done,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  a  child  bears  its 
mother's  name,  and  receives  its  food,  and  perhaps  its  medicine  at 
her  hands,  if  it  never  sees  her  smiling  countenance,  or  enjoys  her 
company  in  the  best  hours  of  her  life, — if  her  sweetest  smiles  and 
most  vigorous  efforts  are  to  receive  and  entertain  transient  adult 
company,  and  her  child  is  her  associate  only  when  she  can  find 
none  more  fashionable  ? 

Can  she  mould  a  child's  character,  who,  for  the  sake  of  work  or 
company,  turns  it  off,  for  three  fourths  of  its  waking  hours,  to  "any 
body,"  no  matter  who  ?  How  much  better  is  this  than  to  trust  its 
nursing  to  a  hireling?  Does  she  ex[)ect  to  form  the  character  of 
her  offspring,  or  does  her  husband  expect  it  at  her  hands,  who 
plies  the  wheel,  or  the  needle,  or  the  wash  bench,  nearly  her 
whole  time,  and  not  only  consigns  her  infant  to  foreign  influence, 
but  what  is  worse,  gives  it  cordials,  and  elixirs,  and  other  stupi- 
fying  draughts  as  a  substitute  ?  She  forms  character,  alas  !  but  it 
IB  of  a  depraved  sort,  whether  physical  or  moral.  She  forms  char- 
acter,— but  it  is  to  wnform  again,  or  the  child's  body,  mind,  and 
heart  are  ruined.  She  forms  character  indeed  ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  hardly  hope  for  happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

A. 


DOMESTIC   SEMINARY    FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

No  name  could  convey  more  fully  the  conception  of  such  an 
institution,  as  we  believe  the  education  of  the  female  sex  requires. 
We  have  recently  been  favored  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Seaiinary 
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tance  and  separate  interests  which  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
boarding  establishments,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  united  devotion  to 
the  general  good.  The  pupils  being  engaged  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
Ibhment,  in  preparing  the  meals,  in  keeping  the  house  neat  and  in  order, 
cannot  but  take  an  interest  (unless  under  the  influence  of  supreme  self- 
ishness and  disaflfection)  in  the  welfare  of  the  family,  similar  to  that 
which  they  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the  families  to  which  they  more 
properly  belong," 

That  such  a  system,  well  executed,  secures  and  maintains  a 
practical  acquainiance  with  housewifery,  will  be  one  of  its  highest 
recommendations  to  those  "  lords  of  creation  "  who  value  merely 
their  own  comfort,  and  especially,  to  those  mothers  who  do  not 
wish  to  email  their  own  mortifying  "  accomplished  ignorance " 
upon  their  daughters,  and  their  daughters'  husbands.  To  this,  Mr. 
Ivellogg  adds : — 

^  Another  very  interesting  result  is,  labor  is  made  to  appear  respecta- 
ble. When  literary  pursuits  are  disconnected  with  domestic  duties, 
there  is  great  danger  .hat  females  will  not  only  lose  their  relish  for  those 
duties,  but  that  they  will  associate  in  their  minds  respectability  with 
literature,  and  degradation  with  labor.  Indeed,  this  eflfect  has  been 
lamentably  apparent  in  the  case  of  many  educated  ladies.  There  has 
been  an  erroneous  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  female  industry ;  but  it 
is  even  now  undergoing  a  change,  as  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  families 
of  the  first  respectabihty  have  sought  situations  in  this  institution  for 
their  daughters." 

But  Mr.  Kellogg  states  that  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  pupils, 
on  this  plan,  is  an  important  advantage. 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  can  be,  in  most  cases,  very 
great ;  for  most  young  ladies  are  not  in  a  situation  to  earn  very  much 
when  they  enter  such  institutions.  Their  age  and  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  business  forbid  any  large  expectations  from  this  source. 

^  But  there  are  those  who  from  their  capacity  for  business  are  able  to 
earn  that  which  is  not  only  very  acceptable,  but  without  which  their 
connection  with  the  institution  would  cease,  or  be  very  much  abridged. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  those  persons  who  most  need  this  pecu- 
niary aid  are  those  who  are  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  business, 
and  consequentlv  qualified  to  derive  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit  from 
this  source.  The  amount  earned  during  the  hours  assigned  to  work, 
and  which  do  not  interfere  with  their  progress  in  study,  varies  with 
varying  circumstances  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  year." 

Of  that  part  of  the  plan  which  proposes  to  associate  several 
young  ladies  hi  a  hired  room,  to  provide  their  own  food,  we  cannot 
speak  with  approbation.  Nothing  but  the  most  pinching  necessity 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  place  them  in  a  position  so  unlike  that  which 
belongs  to  a  domestic  seminary.  But  as  the  economical  result  of 
the  labor  required,  Mr.  K.  assures  us,  that  while  he  is  obliged  to 
require  $110  a  year  for  board  and  tuition,  those  who  labor,  often 
procure  an  education  for  $50  or  $75  —  a  savine  far  less  than  is 
claimed  for  manual  labor  schools  of  the  other  sex,  but  still  as  great 
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as  could  be  expected  from  the  comparatively  low  price  of  female 
labor. 

We  shall  rejoice  if,  in  this  way,  the  many  noble  females  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life,  can  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  making 
themselves  worthy  to  be  the  teachers  and  mothers  of  American 
citiztfis.  But  this,  in  our  view,  is  but  the  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  other  effects  of  the  combination  of  manual  labor 
with  study  on  the  body,  and  the  mind,  and  the  character.  Our 
country  will  have  reason  to  bless  those  who  shall  succeed  in  per- 
suading parents  who  have  no  need  of  this  economy,  to  educate 
their  daughters,  as  well  as  their  sons,  in  this  way,  and  thus  prevent 
that  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind  wliich  is  called  for  by  inter- 
rupting all  the  peculiar  duties  and  studies  of  woman,  in  order  to 
attend  exclusively  to  books,  for  this  course  too  often  destroys  the 
vigor  of  the  body,  and  endangers  even  the  ultimate  derangement  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  the  awful  fate  to  which  the  talented  female  is 
so  frequently  the  vicUm.  Happy  will  he  be,  who  can  teach  the  do- 
mestic mother  to  avoid  that  mortifying  neglect  of  all  improvement 
—  that  dwindling  of  the  mind  —  which  so  often  follows  her  entrance 
on  the  duties  of  a  family,  who  can  show  the  talented  and  wealthy, 
that  domestic  duties  may  be  regularly  and  well  performed,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  intellect. 

But  we  hope  much  more  will  be  done  for  the  education  of  female 
teachers,  than  can  be  done  by  an  unassisted  individual.  There  are 
numbers  of  females  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  the  best 
natural  qualifications  for  the  office  of  teachers,  but  who  could  not 
procure  an  education  on  the  most  moderate  terms  afforded  by  such 
an  institution  as  that  at  Clinton.  They  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  manufactory,  or  to  domestic  service,  as  the  nieans  of  support,  and 
thus  are  lost  to  the  more  im|)ortant  service  for  which  providence  has 
fitted  them.  Some  institutions  are  already  founded,  and  some  socie- 
ties already  in  existence,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  as  teach- 
ers. We  hope  ere  long,  to  see  associations  of  females  engaged  in 
supporting  and  preparing  those  of  their  own  sex  for  this  office ; 
for  we  have  heard  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  its  practicability 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  seeing 
female  labors  employed  in  furnishing  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  We  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  volume,  an  ancient 
institution  in  Guatemala,  in  which  pupils  were  provided  with  build- 
ings and  means  of  instruction,  and  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their 
own  support  by  the  culture  of  a  garden  and  the  management  of 
bees ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  has  been  proved  in  our  country,  to 
be  highly  profitable  as  well  as  perfectly  simple. 

But  without  resorting  to  any  new  branch  of  industry,  we  would 
ask  what  more  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  than 
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that  some  proprietor,  resembling  FellenbergiD  wealth  and  liberality, 
(and  surely  there  are  many  such  in  our  country,^  should  have  his 
attention  turned  to  this  subject,  and  should  be  incfuced  to  invest  his 
capital  in  a  manufactory  connected  with  an  institution  of  this  nature, 
where  he  could  secure  the  requisite  amount  of  work  by  an  alternation 
of  laborers,  provide  them  with  the  means  of  immediate  support, 
and  allow  them,  during  their  hours  of  leisure,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  instruction  ?  Recent  calculations  in  a  city  of 
England,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  efibrts  of  one  female  in  a  benevo- 
lent object,  were  equivalent  to  those  of  thirteen  males !  We  would 
therefore  ask  again,  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  an  asso- 
ciation of  females  to  organize  an  institution  in  one  of  our  manufac- 
turing villages  already  existing,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  selec- 
tion and  alternate  labors  of  the  females  connected  with  it,  and  thus 
improve  the  character  of  that  increasing  class  of  the  community, 
and  secure  die  benedictions  of  thousands  of  neglected  children  ? 


REPORT  OF  THE  ONTARIO  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  TEACHERS. 

[The  following  Address  to  the  Teachers  and  Patrons  of  Common  Schools  in 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  has  been  long  on  our  files ;  but  it  has  lost  none  of 
its  practical  value.  It  certainly  deserves  a  place  among  the  **  Annals"  of  Edu- 
cation, and  we  earnestly  bespeak  the  attention  of  School  Committees,  Parents 
and  Teachers  to  the  subjects  which  it  so  ably  presents.] 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  this  County,  to  present  to  you  some  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  common  school  education,  feel 
that  they  address  you  on  a  subject  of  high  importance.  As  citizens 
of  this  great  state,  we  justly  boast  of  the  liberal  provision  which  has 
been  made  for  the  education  of  every  child.  We  view  our  system 
of  common  school  instruction,  not  only  as  necessary  to  promote  the 
intelligence  of  our  citizens,  but  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that 
civil  liberty,  which  has  cost  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  legacy  more  valuable  than  life. 

Our  district  schools  furnish  the  only  means  of  education  to  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens.  Not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  our 
children  attend  any  other  school.  To  improve  our  common  schools, 
then,  is  to  increase  the  facilities  of  education  to  the  great  mass  of 
ourpeople. 

Tliat  our  district  schools  have  not  been  made  to  yield  that  amount 
of  good  to  the  community,  which  the  system  is  capable,  under  dif- 
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ferent  management,  of  givine,  we  need  not  say.     We  shall  briefly 
lay  before  you  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  our  Association. 

1.  Some  obstacles  which  greatly  prevent  the  usefubess  of  our 
schools.  —  These  are,  small  school  houses,  poorly  constructed  ;  with 
inadequate  arrangements  for  warming  them  ;  with  desks  and  seats 
not  suited  to  children.  Most  of  our  school  houses  are  not  furnished 
with  maps,  globes,  or  apparatus  of  any  kind.  Parents  are  often 
unwilling  to  furnish  suitable  books  for  their  children,  not  thinking 
that  a  good  book  may  save  weeks  or  months  of  time  to  a  pupil. 
*'  7\*me  ii  money,^*  Parents  almost  universally  neglect  to  visit 
schools.  Inspectors  rai'ely  visit  them.  In  our  villages,  many  of  our 
most  respected  citizens  pay  no  attention  to  our  district  schools,  as 
though  general  education  was  not  a  public  blessing  and  common 
good.  In  many  school  districts,  contendons,  arising  trom  various 
causes,  have  nearly  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  schools. 

2.  What  the  supporters  of  schools  should  furnish. — In  addition  to 
spacious  school  houses,  well  built  and  made  warm,  each  school 
should  be  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  County,  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  United  States  ;  a  small  globe,  a  numeral  frame,  geometrical 
and  alphabetical  cards,  geometrical  blocks,  and  a  black-board. 
Each  pupil,  however  small,  should  have  a  slate  and  pencil.  In 
many  schools,  improved  books  should  be  introduced.  We  venture 
to  say  that  $15  expended  in  maps  and  apparatus  for  a  school, 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  services  oi  a  competent  teacher, 
at  least  one  third,  during  the  term  of  one  winter.  Parents  should 
encourage  the  teacher,  and  aid  him  by  their  support,  in  cases 
when  called  to  the  discipline  of  turbulent  und  ungoverned  youth. 
We  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man,  in  whatever  vocation  he  may 
labor,  suffers  greater  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  than  the 
teacher  —  spending  his  days  in  a  small  crowded  room,  breathing 
an  impure  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  laboring  with  ceaseless 
activity  to  accomplish  his  daily  routine  of  duties,  dealing  often  with 
perverse  spirits  who  have  been  taught  to  honor  neither  fiither  nor 
mother,  and  much  less  teacher ;  leaving  the  scene  of  his  labors  at 
night,  every  muscle  relaxed  and  his  spirits  exhausted,  with  the 
reflection  that  to-morrow  die  same  routine  is  to  be  repeated. 
Were  it  not  that  the  dawning  of  intelligence  in  the  youthful  mind, 
the  developement  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  the  kindling  up  of 
love  for  study  in  some  of  his  pupils,  and  their  affectionate  interest  in 
all  he  says  and  does,  cast  a  charm  over  him,  and  make  him  forget  his 
toils  mid  his  exhaustion,  many  a  teacher  would  relinquish  forever 
an  employment,  in  which  success  is  crowned  with  so  htde  profit  or 
praise,  and  failure  is  accompanied  with  so  few  circumstances  of  alle- 
viation.    Let  parents,  then,  aid,  encourage  and  sustain  teachers  in 
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their  laborious  efforts  to  advance  the  good  of  those  whom  they  com- 
mit to  their  charge. 

3.  We  would  respectfuUy  sufi;&;est  a  few  considerations  to 
Teachers.  .  . 

1.  Labor  assiduously  to  improve  yourselves  in  the  business  of 
teaching.  Study  how  to  teach.  Watch  the  operations  of  the  mind ; 
observe  the  effect  of  different  modes  of  teaching  the  same  branch. 
Devbe  new  arts  to  interest  children  in  study.  We  commend  to 
your  notice  and  careful  study,  Hall's  Lectures  on  School-Keeping, 
a  work  which  every  teacher  should  read.  We  commend  to  your 
patronage  the  Annals  of  Education,  a  monthly  publication  of  great 
value.  We  also  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  teachers  to  form 
associations  for  their  special  benefit.  If  a  few  teachers,  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  would  meet  weekly  or  semi- 
roonthly,  and  discuss  those  subjects  which  daily  concern  them ;  if 
the  teachers  of  towns  would  form  such  associations,  great  good  would 
result.  In  those  towns  in  which  Lyceums  are  organized,  Teachers' 
Associations  might  be  organized  in  connection  with  them  ;  and  a 
portion  of  each  evening,  on  which  the  Lyceum  meets,  the  teachers 
might  spend  by  themselves,  and  devote  it  especially  to  their  improve- 
ment in  the  business  of  teaching.  We  should  add  no  more  on  this 
subject,  did  we  not  know,  that  many  teachers  in  those  towns  in 
which  Lyceums  have  been  organized  and  ably  sustained,  have  not 
aided  and  encouraged  them.  We  do  hope  the  time  will  quickly 
arrive,  when  no  teacher  will  find  patronage  or  employment  in  this 
county,  who  will  not  attend  and  aid  in  sustaining  these  voluntary 
associations  for  improvement.  We  do  hope  that  school  districts  will 
hesitate  to  employ  such  men  as  teachers,  who  will  not  interest 
themselves  in  efforts  for  improving  the  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity around  them.  We  seriously  propose  the  question  to  parents, 
whether  they  can  place  their  children,  with  any  fair  prospect  of 
intellectual  improvement,  under  the  charge  of  those  who  manifest 
no  disposition  to  advance  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  society 
with  which  they  associate. 

2.  We  consider  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  mode 
of  managing  schools  to  be,  the  almost  entire  want  o(^  employment 
for  small  scholars.  The  story  which  has  circulated  in  our  news- 
papers, of  the  little  boy,  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  did  at  school, 
replied,  he  said  his  A  B  and  C,  and  sat  on  a  bench,  is  too  true  a 
description  of  a  portion  of  many  of  our  district  schools.  Schools 
become  places  of  extreme  weariness  to  children  ;  and  a  disrelish  for 
everything  connected  with  them,  is  created  from  the  actual  want 
of  something  to  do.  We  would  recommend  that  every  child  should 
have  a  slate  and  pencil ;  that  geometrical  diagrams  and  cards  of 
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letters  be  placed  before  them,  and  they  be  permitted  to 
and   show   their  teachers   from  time  to  time  tbe  results  of 
attempts.     Children  will  thus  learn  to  write,  and  wiU  be  sreadv  de- 
lighted with  the  employment. 

As  soon  as  children  can  read,  we  would  recommend  oo  teacfaeis 
to  put  them  to  mental  aritlimetic,  beginning  with  Emefsoa*9  ^Softh 
American  Arithmetic,  and  then  taking  Colbum's  First  LeanoSh. 
This  course  will  furnish  employment  for  them,  make  them  b^pf, 
and  (it  them  for  the  study  of  larger  systems  of  arithmetk:. 

3.  We  would  recommend  to  teachers  the  practice  of 
pupils  questions,  to  excite  them  to  the  exaininatioa  of  sofojeccs,  and 
to  form  early  habits  of  close  observation.  We  will  explain  oar 
meanins;  by  an  example. 

Mr.  B.  one  morning,  as  he  called  his  school  to  order,  asked  fas 
pupils  the  following  questions. 

T.  Can  any  one  of  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  thine  in  the  team 
which  you  cannot  see  ? 

The  children  looked  at  each  other  and  at  their  teacher.  A  hi 
who  was  once  in  an  infant  school,  answered ;  There  b ;  it  is  the  €ir. 

T.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A  little  girl  replies ;  When  I  move  a  fan,  I  fed  the  air. 

T.  What  is  the  use  of  the  air? 

C.  We  cannot  breathe  without  air. 

T.  Would  fire  bum  without  air? 

C.  We  think  not. 

T.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  use  of  air? 

No  answer. 

T.  What  is  wind  ? 

C.  Air  in  motbn. 

T.  Wliat  does  the  wind  do  to  ships? 

C.  It  bk)ws  against  their  sails  and  moves  them. 

T.  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear  of  wind  mills  ? 

C.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.  then  told  his  pupils  to  find  their  lessons,  and  study ;  and 
if  ihcy  were  diligent,  he  would  ask  them  more  questions  at  noon. 
The  scholars  studied  far  better  than  usual.  Noon  soon  came.  He 
tlion  asked  the  children  the  use  of  an  ox ;  beginning  with  the 
smallest  boy  in  school.  He  replied,  to  draw  wood  ;  a  second,  lo 
draw  hay ;  a  third,  to  plough  the  ground  ;  a  fourth  said,  bis  flesh 
u*as  gixxl  for  food,  his  fat  for  candles,  his  horns  for  combs  and  knife 
handles  ;  a  fifth,  his  hide  for  leather,  his  hair  to  put  into  mortar,  his 
feet  to  make  glue,  &c.  The  children  went  home  pleased,  told  thw 
parents  the  history  of  the  half  day,  and  many  a  smiling  parent  re* 
plied  to  his  little  one ;  You  have  a  good  teacher. 
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We  would  recommend  to  teachers,  to  prepare  sets  of  questions  on 
various  subjects,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  pupils. 
To  aid  them  in  this,  we  would  refer  them  to  a  small  book,  called 
"  The  little  Philosopher,'*  and  also  to  the  "  Peslalozzian  Primer." 

4.  We  would  recommend  to  teachers,  the  introduction  of  Signs 
into  their  schools,  to  avoid  the  many  questions  asked.  The  raising 
of  the  hand  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  request  to  leave  one's 
seat ;  raising  the  hand  with  all  the  fingers  shut  but  one,  a  request 
to  speak  ;  with  two  fingers  up,  to  go  out,  &;c.  These  simple  signs 
will  be  found  to  save  much  trouble,  and  will  be  quickly  learned  by 
children,  who  will  adopt  the  use  of  them,  with  great  pleasure. 

6.  In  many  school  districts,  Libraries  have  been  organized,  in  the 
following  manner.  The'  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  form  an  association,  each  agreeing  to  take  one  or  more 
shares,  at  25  or  50  cents.  The  money  is  paid  in  —  books  are 
purchased  suitable  for  children  and  youth  —  each  one  draws  a  book 
on  his  share.  The  effect  is,  to  create  in  children  a  love  for  read- 
ing and  gaining  information.  A  parerft,  perhaps,  cannot  give  his 
children  a  few  shillings  which  will  benefit  them  more  than  in  this 
way. 

6.  Let  the  teacher  labor  to  make  the  school  pleasant  to  the 
scholars.  Let  them  be  told  what  they  are  capable  of  becoming. 
Tell  them  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  how  they  will  expand  by 
culture  ;  how  subjects  which  are  now  difficult,  they  will,  by  improv- 
ing their  time,  soon  comprehend  with  ease.  Tell  them  that  a  little 
learnec^  every  day,  will  amount  to  much  in  a  few  years.  The  bov 
who  will  read  ten  pages  a  day,  will  in  ten  years,  read  seventy  vol- 
umes of  five  hundred  pages  each  ;  that  it  is  by  diligent  and  perse- 
vering attention,  that  anything  useful  or  great  is  accomplished.  Tell 
them  that  there  are  no  bounds  set  to  the  human  mind ;  that  it  will 
expand  and  expand  —  that  it  is  immortal.  Relate  to  your  pupils 
the  lives  of  great  men,  who  have  risen  from  low  stations ;  and  tell 
them  that  they,  by  the  same  diligence  and  perseverance,  may  ac- 
quire equal  knowledge  and  equal  respect.  The  teacher  should 
impress  upon  his  pupil,  that  the  iicquisition  of  knowledge  will  pro- 
mote his  happiness  and  usefulness;  and  diat,  next  to  the  in)prove- 
ment  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  pui-suit  of  knowledge  is  the 
noblest  employment  of  man. 

7.  To  render  a  school  truly  pleasant,  and  study  interesting,  the 
teacher  should  instruct  understandingly.  In  the  first  steps  of  the 
education  of  a  child,  the  teacher  should  take  unwearied  pains  to 
make  him  understand  every  word  he  learns.  The  first  book  used 
should  allude  only  to  objects  familiar  to  the  child.  To  explain  our 
meaning,  we  refer  teachers  to  Worcester's  Primer.  Every  lesson 
in  this  Iitde  book  is  about  things  familiar  to  a  child  of  four  years  of 
age.     In  selecting  books  to  follow  this,  let  the  same  object  be  kept 
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in  view ;  that  they  are  composed  of  stories  suited  to  children  of  thb 
age.  The  teacher  should  pay  ver}'  particular  attention  to  the  roean- 
ing  of  words,  not  requiring  exactly  such  a  definition  as  a  dictionary 
furnishes,  but  rather  that  the  child  refer  the  word  to  the  thing  in- 
tended by  it.  The  teacher,  in  pursuing  this  course,  must,  at  first, 
require  the  definitions  of  such  words  only  as  are  the  names  of  objects 
familiar  to  the  child.  From  the  names  of  objects,  he  may  proceed 
to  those  qualities  of  them  which  the  senses  of  sight,  feeling,  and 
hearing,  reveal  to  the  child.  In  this  manner,  every  lesson  will  be- 
come more  and  more  interesting  to  the  little  learner. 

8.  We  strongly  urge  teachers  to  improve  the  moral  feelings  of 
their  pupils ;  to  teach  them  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  each  other, 
to  respect  the  aged,  to  honor  their  parents,  and  to  reverence  llie 
name  of  God.  Teach  them  to  love  truth,  and  to  despise  deception. 
Let  these  topics  be  frequently  conversed  upon,  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner, before  your  pupils,  and  illustrated  and  enforced  by  interesting 
anecdotes,  suited  to  excite  the  attention  of  children  and  youth. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Teachers,  and  of  the  information  laid  before 
them,  we  would  say  to  parents  and  teachers,  that  increased  and  uni- 
ted efforts  on  the  part  of  both,  are  necessary  to  bring  our  common 
schools  to  that  state  of  usefulness  which  the  friends  of  improvement 
desire  ;  that  the  active  co-operation  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools  with 
the  laborious  exertions  of  teachers,  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  our  system  of  primary  education.  We  cannot  estimate  how 
much  parents  would  aid  in  the  business  of  education,  by  early  en- 
couraging in  their  children  the  practice  of  reading,  and  improving 
tlieir  leisure  hours  in  a  profitable  manner.  Every  father,  in  the 
winter  evenings,  should  have  his  domestic  school.  Here  the  first 
love  of  learning  should  be  kindled  up ;  the  mind  should  be  early 
supplied  with  its  appropriate  nourishment.  The  rising  generation^ 
thus  trained  up  to  intelligence  and  usefulness,  under  the  united 
efforts  of  parents  and  teachers,  will  be  eminendy  qualified  to  take 
the  place  of  their  fathers,  and  to  succeed  to  the  responsible  trusts 
which  must  soon  pass  to  their  hands. 


[For  the  Annal*  of  Education.] 
ON    THE    USE    OF    PICTURES    IN    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  "  Annals,"  I  offered  a  few  remarks, 
introductory  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  now  agitated,  as  to 
the  utility  of  pictures  in  books  of  education.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  arguments,  if  drawn  out  at  Aill  length,  would 
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occupy  a  space  beyond  what  can  fairly  be  assigned  to  it.  I  must 
therefore  be  content  with  hinting  at  them,  leaving  the  reader  to 
follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  that  are  thus  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  I  do  not  vindicate 
the  idle  use  of  pictures  in  books  for  embellishment,  though  I  be- 
lieve tliat  tasteful  and  spirited  designs,  with  a  view  to  give  a  book 
an  attractive  and  pleasing  aspect,  may  be  lawfully  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  real  points  at  issue  are,  1.  Are  pictures 
useful  in  juvenile  books  ?  2.  What  is  the  proper  limit  to  their 
use  ? 

I .  Are  pictures  useful  in  juvenile  books  ?  The  great  objects  of 
intellectual  education  or  instruction  are,  1 .  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge ;  2.  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mind;  3.  to  establish  good 
mental  habits.  If  the  picture  system  tends  to  secure  any  or  all  of 
these  objects,  it  is  so  far  useful ;  if  not,  it  is  useless. 

The  natural  impulse  of  a  child  is  to  exercise  his  senses ;  he 
wishes  to  touch  —  to  taste  —  to  hear,  and  above  all,  to  see.  The 
€ye  is  the  most  active  and  grasp'mg  of  all  the  faculties.  It  brings 
more  ideas  than  all  the  others  —  and  how  active  is  it  in  children  ? 
Bring  a  child  to  the  sclwol  room  —  to  the  book.  How  does  his 
eye  wander  from  the  alphabet ;  it  steals  to  the  faces  of  the  other 
children ;  it  gazes  through  the  open  door  or  window ;  it  pursues 
the  fly  along  the  wall,  or  the  spider  to  the  comer  of  the  room. 
All  these  things  give  him  ideas,  and  his  Maker  has  so  constituted 
him,  that  everything  around  is  a  natural  book,  and  he  is  earnest  to 
read  it.  But  the  artificial  book  of  letters  and  words  —  all  this  to 
him  is  an  unintelligible  mummery,  in  which  he  takes  no  interest, 
and  fiom  the  study  of  which,  he  feels  an  impulse  in  every  limb  to 
escape. 

How  then  shall  you  mduce  him  to  learn  ?  Shall  you  entice  or 
drive  him  ?  If  you  drive  him,  will  you  not  sour  his  disposition, 
and  create  an  aversion  to  books,  by  rendering  them,  at  the  thresh- 
old, sources  of  fear  and  punishment  ?  But  how  shall  you  entk^e 
him  ?  There  are  two  means.  In  the  first  place,  children  are  very 
imitative,  and  one  child  will  try  to  do  what  another  does.  Place 
him  therefore  by  another  child,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  who  has 
learned  to  read,  and  he  will  soon  be  inoculated  with  a  desire  to  do 
the  same.  In  this  humor,  give  him  a  book  with  simple  pictures. 
These  he  will  understand.  Connect  with  them  letters  and  words ; 
these  he  will  readily  learn,  and  in  a  short  space,  the  meaning  of 
words,  the  significancy  of  a  book,  will  dawTi  upon  the  infant  intel- 
lect. The  printed  paper  will  cease  to  be  mumn^ery,  and  the 
first  reluctance  will  give  place  to  an  earnest  love  of  reading.  All 
this  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustratk>n,  and  tlius  far,  both  as  tending 
to  communicate  knowledge,  enlarge  the  mind,  and  five  good  men- 
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tal  habits  in  the  important  era  of  a  beginning,  pictures  are  de- 
cidediy  serviceable  to  education. 

Suppose  the  child  has  learned  to  read ;  how  many  subjects  of 
study  are  now  before  him  ?  In  the  first  place,  geography  is  pre- 
sented. Thb  consists  almost  wholly  of  ideas  of  vbible  objects  — 
rivers,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  lakes,  oceans,  cities,  edifices,  ani- 
mals, races  of  men,  customs,  &;c.  What  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  getting  correct  and  vivid  ideas  of  these  things? 
Doubtless,  to  travel  and  see  them.  But  this  course  cannot  be 
pursued.  What  then  is  the  next  best  ?  Certainly  to  present 
maps,  plans,  and  pictures  of  these  visible  objects.  These  ^ill  not 
only  shorten  the  study  by  an  abridgement  of  time  and  labor,  com- 
municating at  a  glance  what  it  would  require  pages  to  describe, 
but  they  give  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  what  mere  words  cannot 
portray.  Thus,  in  the  second  stage  of  education  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  juvenile  studies — Geography  —  pictures  are  an 
invaluable  auxiliary.  Tliey  communicate  knowledge,  they  give 
ideas,  and  thus  awaken  and  expand  the  intellect ;  they  give  dis- 
tinct and  strong  impressions,  and  these  tend  to  establish  the  habit 
of  understanding  and  retaining  what  is  studied. 

We  might  proceed  to  apply  similar  observations  to  the  farther 

Erogress  of  the  pupil,  particularly  in  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
low  few  animals  can  he  actually  see,  and  yet  how  perfectly  may 
he  know  the  fonns,  tlie  aspect,  the  attitudes,  the  motions  of  thera 
all,  by  the  help  of  pictures  ?  And  in  the  study  of  History,  too, 
how  great  may  be  the  aid  of  pictures  !  You  may  describe  a  cni- 
sader  or  a  knight  errant  by  well  chosen  words,  but  a  simple  wood 
cut  will  give  a  better  idea  of  his  appearance  ;  you  may  tell  of 
Cromwell  dissolving  the  parliament ;  you  may  dilate  upon  his 
rigid  form  and  features  ;  you  may  detail  his  dress,  and  paint  his 
air  and  his  aspect  —  a  wood-cut  will  accomplish  more  with  the 
young  student  than  all  your  eloquence. 

In  the  study  of  the  Bible  too,  how  important  is  the  use  of  pic- 
tures !  Suppose  you  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dress  of  a 
high  priest  —  >\nll  not  an  engraving  do  it  better  than  verbal  descrip- 
tion ?  And  cannot  a  multitude  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, animals,  trees,  plants,  edifices,  as  well  as  many  points  relative 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  all  of  whrch  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  sacred  volume,  be 
better  represented  by  cuts  than  words  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  then,  that,  as  an  auxiliary,  pk^tures  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  education  ;  as  before  remarked,  they 
often  do  effectually  what  words  can  do  but  imperfectly  ;  they  give 
vivid  and  lasting  ideas  of  things,  of  which  written  language  can 
only  impart  obscure  and  feeble  impressions.    They  serve  there- 
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fore  not  only  to  communicate  knowledge,  but  to  communicate  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  invigorate  the  faculties,  and  lead  the  mind 
into  the  important  habit  of  understanding  tilings  thoroughly,  and 
recollecting  them  with  ease  and  clearness. 

We  believe  every  person  who  has  paid  close  attention  to  chil- 
dren will  concur  in  these  views.  Pictures  are  indeed  a  far  more 
natural  language  —  a  vehicle  of  instruction  much  more  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  children,  than  the  artificial  language  of  letters  ;  and 
so  far  as  they  can  be  used,  they  are  effective  instruments  of  edu- 
cation. Tlie  best  method  of  communicating  knowledge  is  to  place 
before  the  child  the  objects  of  knowledge.  If  you  would  give 
the  most  accurate  idea  of  a  lion,  bring  the  lion  himself.  If  you 
cannot  do  this,  give  a  picture  of  him.  Why  is  travelling  esteemed 
a  great  advantage  ?  And  why  are  the  descriptions  of  an  eye- 
witness listened  to  with  such  interest  ?  The  reason  is  that  the 
eye  has  a  scope  beyond  all  the  other  senses  ;  it  flies  on  wings  of 
light,  and  busy  as  the  bee,  brings  home  images  from  every  visible 
thing,  and  stores  them  away  in  the  cells  of  memory.  These  are 
the  most  vivid  of  all  ideas,  and  he  wlio  b  speaking  of  things  he 
has  seen,  speaks  with  a  clearness  and  animation  which  fascinate 
the  listener.  And  shall  we  in  education  be  denied  the  use  of  an 
art,  which,  if  it  cannot  bring  into  the  study  the  objects  which  a 
traveller  sees,  may  at  least,  place  before  the  eye  lively  delineations 
of  them  ?  If  there  Ls  an  art  which  is  the  best  substitute  for  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  exact  knowledge,  and  if  it  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  taste  and  faculties  of  childhood,  shall  not  childhood 
profit  by  it  ? 

Knowledge  has  a  gravitating  power  like  that  of  matter — a  little, 
provided  it  is  clear  and  distinct,  constantly  attracts  more ;  and  a 
single  idea  implanted  by  seeing  a  wood-cut,  has  often  led  the 
mind  fjx>m  one  step  to  another,  till  it  has  mastered  a  whole  science. 
This  principle  in  the  human  mind  is  of  infinite  importance  in  edu- 
cation. We  believe  it  b  too  much  overlooked.  Give  a  child  a 
little  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  as  his  intellect  advances, 
like  a  wheel  that  is  set  in  motion  upon  a  declivity,  it  will  speed 
onward  with  an  accelerating  velocity,  till  it  compasses  the  whole 
subject.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  —  but  a  false 
system  of  education  may  check,  or  turn  it  aside.  Let  a  book 
become  hateful  by  being  associated  with  the  rod  and  a  scowling 
brow  ;  or  let  its  pages  speak  in  such  a  style,  that  the  reader  only 
gets  faint  and  obscure  ideas,  and  instead  of  aiding,  you  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  mind  ;  instead  of  accelerating  the  wheel,  you  sink 
it  in  the  sand ;  instead  of  cultivating  the  plant,  you  trample  upon  it, 
you  crush  it.  If  these  things  are  so,  how  important  is  the  use  of 
pictures,  properly  applied,  in  ^ving  the  first  impulsive  knowledge, 
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and  in  assisting  the  young  mind  to  gain  clear  ideas,  where  verbal 
language  fails ! 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  examples,  and  multiply  arguments 
to  strengthen  the  ground  here  taken,  but  it  would  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  say  more  on  a  subject  so  clear.  A  few  observations 
upon  the  proper  limit  to  the  use  of  pictures  in  education,  and  we 
have  done. 

In  England,  this  system  is  carried  much  farther  than  in  this 
country.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  are 
expending  sums  of  money  in  their  various  pubUcations,  for  maps, 
plates  and  cuts,  which  surpass  anything  ever  attempted  in  this 
country.  Not  only  are  the  juvenile  books  illustrated  by  engrav- 
mgs  of  great  spirit  and  beauty,  but  all  other  publications,  as  voy- 
ages and  travels,  books  of  hbtory,  zoology,  and  other  branches  of 
natural  science  abound  with  lithographs,  steel-plates  and  wood-cuts. 
There  is  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  in  London,  an  extensive 
Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  in  which  there  are  to  be  nearly  2000 
fine  engravings.  And  will  any  one  say  this  is  going  too  far  ?  How 
can  this  be  so  ?  So  long  as  these  engravings  impart  knowledge  in 
a  better  manner  than  words,  who  can  with  reason  condemn  them  ? 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  pictures  tend  to  cultivate  indifference  to 
reading,  and  aversion  to  study.  They  cannot  have  such  an  effect, 
either  on  the  young,  or  on  the  adult.  Tliousands  have  had  their 
ciuriosity  excited,  and  thus  been  stimulated  to  read,  and  read  with 
interest  and  effect,  by  seeing  a  picture ;  but  no  one  can  testify 
from  his  own  experience,  that  his  interest  in  any  subject  was  al- 
layed or  weakened  by  a  good  picture  of  it. 

The  only  restrictions,  then,  which  the  present  state  of  things 
would  lead  us  to  impose  upon  the  use  of  pictures  are  these.  Poor, 
or  indifferent,  or  inaccurate  engravings  should  be  discouraged  ;  cor- 
rect and  spirited  engravings,  illustrative  of  all  subjects,  whether  in 
books  of  instruction  or  anuisement,  which  convey  ideas  with  more 
accuracy  and  effect  than  words  can  do,  are  deserving  of  encour- 
agement, so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  cheap- 
ness of  this  class  of  publications ;  it  being  however  understood 
that  a  preference  is  always  to  be  given  to  those  which  commimi- 
cate  knowledge  over  those  which  illustrate  fancy  scenes.  Tlie 
low  price  at  which  juvenile  books  are  afforded  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  picture  system  has  not  yet  touched  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned ground  of  restriction,  and  we  believe  there  is  still  room  for 
carrying  it  beyond  its  present  limits  with  a  salutary  influence.  Let 
us  teach  all  we  can  by  every  art  and  facility  —  there  is  still  enough 
to  learn  —  there  are  still  difficulties  enough  to  overcome  —  stiU  am- 
ple fields  in  which  the  diligent  and  faithfol  teacher  mav  exercise 
the  patience,  and  task  the  faculties  of  his  pupils.    If^  the  rising 
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generation  become  impatient  of  study,  and  weary  of  mental  toil, 
it  must  arise  from  some  other  source  than  the  picture  system,  or 
from  an  abuse  of  that  system.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  complain 
of  railroads  and  cotton  gins,  and  other  inventions  to  abridge  labor, 
and  accuse  them  of  a  tendency  to  encourage  indolence  and  weak- 
ness, while  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  excitements  to  enter- 
prise and  exertion,  as  to  complain  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  edu- 
cation, while  they  are  as  surely  calculated  to  stimulate  the  intellect, 
and  give  it  strength  and  courage,  as  well  in  its  first  steps,  as  its 
onward  progress.  ^  fair  wind  may  prove  destructive  to  a  ship  ill 
managed,  but  let  us  not  impute  such  misfortune  to  the  fair  wind.  ' 
The  writer,  under  the  signature  of  X,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred in  a  preceding  number,  considers  the  author  of  Peter  Par- 
ley's tales  as  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  having 
carried  the  picture  system  to  excess.  As  we  take  a  different  view 
of  the  subject,  we  should  deem  that  a  merit,  which  X  condemns. 
But  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  this  writer  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales  has  never  carried  the  Picture  Sys- 
tem so  far  as  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  himself,  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Willard,  in  their  work  entitled  the  Rudiments  of  Geography. 
In  that,  pictures  are  avowedly  a  prominent  part  of  the  means  of 
instruction,  and  constitute  a  larger,  and  more  essential  portion  of 
the  book  than  of  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  work 
preceded  the  editorial  labors  of  the  author  referred  to,  and  more 
than  any  other  single  publication,  has  contributed  to  promote  the 
picture  system  in  this  country.  We  say  this  to  the  credit  of  the 
authors,  and  rejoice  that  the  good  sense  of  the  public  has  led  them 
thus  signally  to  approve  the  picture  system,  by  selecting  as  the 
object  of  their  particular  favor,  one  of  the  most  highly-pictured 
school-books  in  the  United  States.     .  Y. 


ON   THE   PHYSICAL   TREATMENT   OF   CHILDREN, 
AND   ITS   EFFECTS   ON   THEIR  CHARACTER. 

From  the  Joamal  of  Hii  wroth,  Profesior  of  Medicine  at  Leipeie. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work,  published  in  August,  1830,  we 
inserted  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Education,  and  made  the 
following  remarks : — 

*'  The  manner  of  directing  the  child  in  the  common  actions  and  con- 
cerns of  life,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  direct,  upon  his  fiiture 
character.  We  may  pamper  his  appetite  until  we  make  bim  value  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  more  than  all  others.    We  may  measure  bis 
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need  of  food,  rather  by  some  arbitrary  rule,  than  by  his  conatitutioo  and 
appetite,  and  thus  lead  him  to  habitwd  excess  upon  principUf  which  we 
have  known  to  produce  and  perpetuate  disease  in  later  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  have  been  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  intemperance 
by  the  habit  so  prevalent,  of  giving  cordials  even  to  the  infant  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother,  to  palliate  a  momentary  inconvenience,  or  with  the  false 
idea  of  their  ^ving  him  strength ;  or  what  we  cannot  but  deem  still 
worse,  by  admmistering  an  opiate  merely  to  relieve  the  mother  from  the 
care  of  the  infant,  and  thus,  not  only  endangering  his  constitution,  but 
producing  the  habit  of  using  these  insinuating  poisons.** 

»    To  tliis,  we  added  : — 

**  As  soon  as  the  day  can  be  divided  into  periods,  in  reference  to  rest 
and  occupation,  and  the  supply  of  his  wants,  the  character  of  his  future 
life  may  be  seriously  affected  by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  with  which 
the  little  affairs  of  his  life  are  conducted.  It  is  scarcelv  credible  that  the 
child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected,  and  everythmg  that  concerns 
him  is  conducted  with  irregularity  and  confusion,  should  ever  acquire 
those  habits  of  system  and  order  so  necessary  to  success  and  usefulness 
in  life." 

In  a  former  number,  we  inserted  an  article  translated  from  the 
German  of  Heinroth,  an  eminent  Physician  at  Leipsic,  confinning 
the  same  views,  especially  in  reference  to  the  food  of  children. 
The  Professor  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  tlie  other  great  wants  of 
childhood ;  —  warmth,  air,  and  sleep. 

In  regard  to  warmth,  he  observes  that  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  infant  should  be  guarded  from  currents  of  air,  and  cold,  which 
often  produce,  in  a  few  moments,  the  seeds  of  dangerous  disease. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  w^armth,  either  of  the  room,  or 
of  clothing,  will  render  it  feeble,  and  more  susceptible  of  cold  even 
to  a  painful  and  dangerous  degree. 

But  an  evil  of  still  greater  magnitude  often  arises  from  keeping 
an  infant  too  warm.  The  first  and  most  necessary  means  of  as- 
certaining and  increasing  its  own  strength,  is  the  inborn  propensity 
to  motion.  This  serves  to  wake  up  the  interior  being.  On  this 
propensity  depends  the  subsequent  disposition  to  action  —  in  short, 
the  love  of  occupation — the  habit  of  industry.  For  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  the  true  Ufe  of  man  consists  in  action. 
Then  the  foimdation  of  moral  nature  is  laid  in  the  earliest  physical 
wants  —  and  to  check  tliis  early  propensity,  will  obstruct  the  sub- 
sequent developement. 

Now  the  disposition  to  keep  an  infant  warm,  often  leads  the 
mother  to  interfere  with  this  propensity.  Wrapped,  and  rolled, 
and  packed  in  a  variety  of  garments  and  coverings,  tlie  poor  child 
can  scarcely  turn  its  head,  much  less  move  its  limbs ;  and  in  some 
countries,  it  passes  the  first  months  of  its  fresh  and  joyous  exist* 
ence  in  the  state  of  a  mummy,  without  being  able  to  cany  off,  by 
its  limbs,  the  strong  stream  oi  life  and  strength  which  flows  in  upon 
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it.  Its  uneasiness  or  suffering  is  strongly  manifested  by  its  cries 
and  firetfiilness,  which  no  excessive  nourishment,  or  artificial  nurs- 
ing and  rocking  into  forced  slumbers  can  relieve. 

It  is  to  little  purpose  to  have  the  child,  thus  packed  up,  carried 
out  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  or  in  a  little  wagon ;  and  however 
well  covered  it  may  be,  its  limbs  will  be  chilled  sooner  in  cold  air, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  kept  motionless.  The  motion  which  it 
needs,  is  the  use  of  its  limbs ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
laid,  several  times  a  day,  upon  a  bed,  and  allowed  to  move  its 
hands  and  feet  with  perfect  freedom.  Its  smiles,  and  joyous  cries 
will  soon  show  how  agreeable  it  is ;  and  where  no  attention  is  paid 
to  this,  evil  consequences  almost  certainly  follow. 

Another  indispensable  want  of  the  infant,  is  air.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  part  of  its  nourishment,  for  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood 
to  communicate  nourishment  to  the  body.  The  child  needs  pure 
air,  which  it  can  never  have,  if  it  is  perpetually  shut  up  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  without  pure  air,  it  will  soon  lose  its  color,  and  appetite, 
and  sleep.  One  who  is  kept  in  impure  air,  becomes  heavy,  cheer- 
less, firetful,  and  self-willed,  and  injury  is  done  to  the  moral  char- 
acter m  this  way,  also,  by  the  neglect  of  its  physical  wants,  while 
an  important  means  of  developing  that  character  is  taken  away. 
Tlie  confined  air  of  chambers,  especially  if  it  is  rendered  impure 
by  the  want  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  constant  breathing,  has  none 
of  that  life-giving  quality  which  tinges  the  cheeks  of  the  peasant, 
and  whose  absence  bleaches  the  complexion  of  the  citizen.  This 
air  is  the  more  injurious  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  frequently  re- 
newed, from  thoughtlessness,  or  the  fear  of  chills.  Even  from  an- 
tiquity, it  has  been  a  common  opinion,  and  with  much  reason,  that 
the  want  of  fi*esh  air  tends  to  produce  dulness,  and  stupidity  of 
feeling. 

Hemroth  next  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  unusual,  that 
we  present  his  views  entire,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  every  mother. 

"  Sleep  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  necessary  nourishment  of  the 
child.  In  sleep,  its  vegetation,  or  grownh,  proceeds  most  rapidly. 
In  its  waking  hours,  its  strength  is  taxed  in  other  ways,  especially 
by  the  continual  activity  of  the  senses,  and  the  never-ceasmg  mo- 
tion of  its  limbs,  when  this  is  allowed.  The  vigor  of  life,  during 
the  waking  hours,  is  rather  spent  in  the  exercise  of  its  infantile  pow- 
ers, than  in  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  its  organs  and  limbs. 
In  this  view,  no  amount  of  nourishment,  no  other  excitement,  can 
supply  the  place  of  sleep.  It  is,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  excite* 
ment  —  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  principle,  the  spirit  of  rc*^,  the 
ground  on  which  all  activity  depends. 
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'^  The  child  needs  more  sleep  in  propordon  as  its  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  less  developed,  for  in  sleep,  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  strengthen  themselves  by  rest  for  greater  actiidty,  while  the 
business  of  nourishment  goes  on  with  undisturbed  efficiency.  The 
supply,  (but  not  the  oversupply,)  of  the  simplest  and  most  nutri' 
tious  food,  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air,  and  free  bodily  exercise,  will 
ensure  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  because  the  supply  of  these 
u^ants  produces  a  natural  weariness.  If  this  is  not  brought  about 
naturally,  or  is  prevented  by  artificial  excitement,  there  will  be 
either  no  sound  sleep,  or  the  child  will  suffer  unnatural  and  painfiil 
wakefulness.  The  guardians  in  the  nursery  are  often  in  the  deep- 
est ignorance  of  the  causes  of  disturbed  sleep,  because  they  do  not 
call  their  understanding  into  exercise  on  such  occurrences,  an  effi)rt 
which  does  not  require  medical  knowledge,  but  only  observation 
and  daily  experience.  Hence  they  ascribe  it  to  accident,  a  con- 
venient resort  for  those  who  wish  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
seeing  and  thinking. 

"  The  sources  of  tlie  uneasiness  will  be  more  obvious  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  neglect  of  the  mother.  Excessive  warmth,  want  of 
fresh  air,  want  of  motion  of  the  limbs,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  (which 
sometimes  produces  a  permanent  eruption,)  or  above  all,  excessive 
or  improper  food,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  restlessness.  When 
tlie  mother  or  nurse  frequently  gives  way  to  passion,  even  the  nourish- 
ment of  her  own  bosom  is  poisonous  to  the  infant ;  and  the  same 
consequences  will  follow  when  she  neglects  her  own  diet  or  health. 
Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  colic,  and  other 
diseases  with  which  children  suffer,  and  even  the  convulsions,  to 
which  those  that  are  ill-managed  are  subject.  In  short,  aU  the 
food  which  ferments,  instead  of  digesting  in  the  child's  stomach, 
gives  rise  to  those  accidents,  which  should  be  called  by  their  true 
name,  the  effects  of  negligence. 

"  When  any  of  these  causes  produce  unnatural  wakefulness,  the 
mother  or  nurse  is  urged  on  by  the  blind  impulse  that  the  child 
needs  sleep,  as  well  as  by  the  laborious  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  an  mfant  thus  unnaturally  excited,  and  by  sympathy  with 
its  sufferings  to  try  every  method  to  produce  it.  She  will  tell  you 
tliat  *  the  want  of  sleep  is  the  source  oi  his  troubles,'  and  that  *  if  the 
little  sufferer  could  only  sleep,  all  would  be  well,'  forgetting  the 
very  evils  she  has,  herself,  entailed  upon  it.  She  tries  then  to  luQ 
liim  with  singing,  or  rocking  in  the  arms,  or  in  the  cradle, — a  mo- 
tion which  drives  the  blood  into  the  head,  and  by  its  pressure  on  the 
brmn,  produces  stupifying  slumbeis. 

'^  If  this  fails,  other  means  are  resorted  to.  The  child  is  allowed 
to  drink  as  much  as  it  can  and  will ;  and  it  often  drinks  from  the 
heat  and  thirst  of  fever  until  it  sleeps  fix>m  weariness,  or  from  the 
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pressure  upon  the  sUnnach  and  brain  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
food.  Or,  finally,  if  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  resort  to  ano- 
dyne powders  or  drops.  Now,  the  child  will  sleep  jfrom  stupor ; 
and  having  attamed  these  objects,  its  mistaken  guardian  breathes 
freely. 

"  In  this  way,  the  child  is  poisoned  with  artificial  sleep,  as  he  was 
before  with  excess  of  food.  But  the  nature  of  our  sleep  has  great 
efl^t  on  the  manner  of  awaking,  and  on  the  vigor  of  the  soul.  If 
we  awake  iGrom  healthy  sleep,  we  are  refreshed,  and  go  cheerfiijly 
to  our  day's  labor.  But  if  our  slumbers  arc  weary,  dead,  or  in- 
terrupted, we  are  gloomy,  languid,  unfit  for  thought,  and  discon- 
tented with  ourselves,  and  the  whole  world.  These  last  are  the 
results  of  artificial  sleep  on  a  child,  and  a  course  of  such  treatment, 
and  such  consequences,  has  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
character  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  child ;  few  it  forms  these  un- 
pleasant feelings  into  a  habit.  How  can  the  soul  be  rendered 
cheerful,  when  so  much  interrupted  and  embittered  by  the  defects 
of  the  body,  when  life  is  thus  rendered  painful  from  its  outset  ? 

"  We  thus  see  new  evidence,  that  errors  in  physical  treatment  of 
children,  lie  at  the  root  of  false  education  ;  for  when  a  plant  finds 
no  healthy  nourishment  in  the  soil  from  which  it  grows,  how  can  it 
produce  a  vigorous  stem,  and  healthful  branches,  or  cover  itself  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  ?  The  fruits  of  life  exist  in  the  seed,  and  are 
already  prepared  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  germination." 


AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

In  a  fonner  number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Beecher's  remarks 
before  the  Institute,  and  of^  Mr.  Abbott's  Lecture,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  session.  As  the  hope  of  a  speedy  publication  of 
the  Lectures  is  disappointed,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
sketch  of  them,  furnished  by  one  of  our  correspondents  who  at- 
tended, and  who  is,  himself,  much  indebted,  on  some  points,  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Hingham  Gazette. 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushino,  of  Newburyport,  in  his  introductory 
Address,  labored  with  much  ability,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  sen- 
timent, that  the  poor  are  happy  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 
His  views  afiford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  which  were  lately 
presented  in  the  British  Parliament,  where  a  member  endeavored 
to  show,  —  and  a  member,  too,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  early 
elementary  instruction— that  all  the  efforts  for  educating  the  com- 
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inoD  people  better  than  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  wen 
misplaced. 

Id  speaking  of  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efficient 
motives  that  can  be  employed  to  induce  the  young  to  make  proper 
application  to  study,  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  of  Hingliam,  dwelt 
at  considerable  length,  on  emulation.  He  adverted  to  the  injus- 
tice to  which  its  use,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  gives  rise ;  of  the 
injury  which  it  often  occasions  to  the  health ;  of  its  great  danger 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  by  substituting  anxiety,  discourage- 
ment, despondency,  disappointment,  despair,  envy,  detractioo 
and  malignity,  for  better  feelings  and  passions  ;  and  of  its  tendency 
to  divert  the  student  from  what  should  be  the  great  end  of  study, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  heart.     He  did  not  doubt  that  emulation,  in 

East  times,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  better  motives,  had 
een  of  considerable  use.  But  now  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
youthful  nature  has  become  better  understood,  and  better  motives 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  conduct,  with  efficiency,  he  thought 
that  this  primitive,  coarse,  heathen  stimulant  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  let  alone. 

Mr  Burton  would  substitute  for  this  doubtful  principle,  another, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  he  would  call  Self-Emulation. 
Let  the  child  compare  himself  with  himself;  let  him  strive  to  ex^ 
eel  himself;  to  do  more  than  he  has  ever  done  before.  Let  the 
teacher  acquaint  himself,  when  a  pupil  enters  the  school,  as  far  as 
may  be,  with  his  natural  capacities,  and  with  the  acquisitions  he 
has  already  made ;  and  let  a  record  of  the  same  be  made  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Let  this  be  the  starting  point  from  which 
his  future  progress  is  to  be  measured ;  and  in  all  his  progress,  let 
him  be  constantly  referred  to  this,  instead  of  being  compared  with 
those  around  him.  Mr  B.  did  not  deny,  that  there  were  individu- 
als, still  to  be  found,  on  whom  emulation,  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
would  have  a  good  effect ;  but  he  insisted  they  were  only  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule. 

But  he  also  appealed  to  other,  and  higher  motives  to  effi)rt  than 
even  self-emulation  —  to  the  benevolent  affections,  and  to  con- 
science. He  spoke,  too,  of  the  motives  by  which  they  should  be 
actuated,  who  assume  the  responsibilities,  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  holy  vocation  of  educators  and  teachers. 

Dr  Grigo,  of  Boston,  dwelt  with  much  ability  and  force  on  the 
mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind ;  and  on  the  injury  which 
must  necessarily  follow,  if  either  of  the  two  are  neglected.  He 
dwelt  with  an  unusual,  but  just  severity,  on  the  fatal  tendency  of 
those  fiishions  which  lead  otherwise  sensible  females  to  sacrifice 
health  to  obtain  the  enviable  accomplishments  of  a  pale  counte- 
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naDce  and  slender  waist.  He  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand,  a  model 
of  the  chest  as  developed  in  a  healthy  person,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  model  of  a  female  chest,  contracted  and  disfigured,  and 
the  spine  distorted  by  a  fatal  and  alarming  fashion.  We  know 
not  how  a  single  mother,  who  heard  this  lecture,  can  go  and  dress 
her  female  children  as  formerly.  Our  only  regret  was,  that  the 
chest  which  was  well  formed,  happened  to  be  that  of  a  large  heal- 
thy male,  rather  than  a  female ;  for  there  is  no  necessity  of  over- 
rating or  exaggerating  the  deformity  in  question.  If  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  made  known  by  fair  comparisons,  cannot  awaken  the 
public  mind,  we  should  almost  despair  of  doing  it  at  all. 

Mr  Lowell  Mason  earnestly  recommended  that  music  be  made 
an  indispensable  branch  of  education  in  common  schools ;  that  it 
be  taught  by  the  masters  generally,  whether  they  can  themselves 
sing  or  not,  though  they  would  teach  much  better,  of  course,  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  He  showed,  by  the  clearest 
reasoning,  and  by  the  examples  of  a  juvenile  choir  present,  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  plan  of  teaching  music  ;  and  that  little  children  are  capable 
of  learning  music,  and  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  art,  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  read.  The  only  thing  objectionable  in  this 
gentleman's  lecture,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  female  instruction.  It  was  male  instructers  who 
could  do  all  this.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  what  could  be  done  by 
females ;  nor  a  word  of  encouragement  given,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
class  embracing  almost  all  the  teachers  of  young  children,  at  least 
in  summer,  in  New  England. 

Of  Mr  Abbott's  excellent  lecture,  the  late  review  renders  any 
farther  account  unnecessary. 

In  the  lecture  on  Maternal  Instruction  and  the  management  of 
Infant  Schools,  by  Rev.  Mr  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia,  the  subject 
of  female  education,  and  female  instructers  was  brought  fully  into 
view,  and  every  omission  of  Mr  Mason  fully  supplied.  If  there 
were  some  faults  in  the  lecture,  we  are  not  sure  but  it  will  appear 
as  well,  when  published,  as  any  one  of  the  whole  series.  Mr  C. 
dwelt,  at  great  length,  on  the  qualifications  of  a  mother  to  discharge 
her  duties  as  the  intelligent  guardian  and  teacher  of  those  pupils 
whom  Providence  commits  to  her  keeping.  He  insisted  that  wo- 
man must  not  only  understand  Physics,  but  Metaphysics.  She 
must  know  how  to  treat  both  body  and  mind,  and  to  train  them  up 
in  such  unison,  that  subsequent  years  may  develope  both,  in  their 
highest  symmetry  and  beauty.  He  spoke  of  the  painful  contrast 
which  is  now  witnessed  in  the  ghastly  countenance  and  distorted 
shape,  so  common,  but  so  portentous.  Mr  Carll  opposed  the 
doctrine,  that  the  infant  mind  may  be  compared  to  white  paper. 
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and  introduced  some  of  his  peculiar  views  in  theology.  He  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  that  the  Institute  should  take  the  sub- 
ject of  Female  Education  into  consideration,  and  ofier  Premiums 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  female  schools,  and  the  manner  in  which 
tliey  might  be  improved,  —  a  measure  which  we  hope  will  be 
early  attended  to. 

Mr  SuERwrN,  of  Boston,  gave  a  simple,  but  full  exposition  of  a 
successful  mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  as  pursued  by  himself. 
It  was  plain  and  practical.  There  was  no  soaring  into  the  visionary 
fields  of  speculation,  no  hypothetical  deductions,  no  straining  after 
pompous  epithets  or  startling  propositions.  He  made  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  method,  by  introducing  a  class,  and  instructing 
tliem  before  the  audience.  Those  who  heard  a  plain,  practical 
discourse  of  the  deceased  Colburn,  at  one  of  the  first  sessions  of 
the  Institute,  and  which  secured  such  wann  approbation  even  in  a 
foreign  country,  could  hardly  avoid  being  reminded  of  it  by  the  lec- 
ture of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  two  lectures  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  by  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
of  Boston,  were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  lecturer  presented 
apparatus  on  a  large  scale,  for  showing  the  whole  structure  of  these 
delicate  and  wonderful  organs  ;  and  we  should  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  remains  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  attended 
the  lecture,  of  the  imiK)rtance  of  introducing  the  study  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  into  all  our  schools. 

Professor  Follen,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  an  extemporaneous 
discourse  on  the  study  of  History  and  the  best  mode  of  pursuing 
it.  His  lecture  was  all  that  might  have  been  anticipated  firom  a 
deep  read  scholar,  profound  thinker,  and  clear  reasoner. 

Dr  Gould,  of  Boston,  insisted  on  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
by  children,  for  the  sake  of  their  health.  He  particularly  recom- 
mended, for  this  purpose,  two  branches  of  this  great  subject.  Ento- 
mology and  Botany.  These,  he  said,  ought  to  be  commenced  in 
the  garden,  and  pursued  together.  In  our  pursuit  of  the  insect, 
we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plant  on  which  it  prefers  to  feed ; 
and  thus,  knowing  the  plant  by  sight,  it  is  convenient  and  impor- 
tant that  we  should  be  able  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  name,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  distinctive  qualities.  The 
study  of  Mineralogy  was  also  btrongly  recommended.  The  rea- 
soning of  Dr  G.  on  the  importance  oi  these  studies,  was  striking,  if 
not  conclusive. 

Dr  C.T.  Jackson  treated  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chemis- 
try ;  and  of  its  uses.  We  thought  the  lecture  more  profound  than 
useful,  especially  to  a  company  of  teachers;  though  enough  was 
said,  it  seems  to  us,  to  show  the  importance  of  making  the  study 
of  this  useful  science  a  part  of  common  education. 
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The  lecture  by  Rev.  S.  Farley,  of  Amesbuiy,  insisted  on  a 

more  enlightened,  faithful,  and  candid  supervision  of  Common 
Schools,  as  one  of  the  more  important  means  of  raising  their  char- 
acter, and  increasing  their  usefulness ;  and  that  the  school  agent 
ought  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  employment. 

Rev  Mr  WiNSLow,  of  Boston,  lectured  on  Unsafe  and  Useless 
Innovations,  and  the  indications  of  any  tendency  to  thb  evil  in  our 
country.  We  are  not  prepared  to  doubt,  with  him,  the  utility  of 
Manual  Labor  Schools.  There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
to  be  obtained,  that  students  may  labor  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
and  yet  make  as  much  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  take  as 
deep  an  interest  in  their  studies  as  those  who  do  not  labor.  We 
also  consider  the  opinion  of  Mr  W.,  that  great  muscular  power  is 
incompatible  with  high  mental  development,  as  wholly  unsup* 
ported  by  facts.  We  think  the  lecturer's  views  on  government 
were  far  more  just.  He  was  no  advocate  for  severity  in  schools  or 
families ;  but  he  believed  that  the  rod,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto  must,  sometimes,  be  resorted  to,  —  and  that  the  coaxing, 
•wheedling  ^steni  of  governing,  now  very  common,  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  it  is  ineffectual. 

It  was  maintained  by  Judge  Stort,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  lec- 
ture, that  the  science  of  government,  to  some  extent,  ought  to  be 
made  a  branch  of  popular  education.  The  subject  was  urged  with 
a  spirit  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  ability  of  one  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  which  he  recommended. 

Dr  Barber,  on  Phrenology,  was  learned ;  perhaps  too  much 
so  for  a  popular  audience. 

The  discussion  which  followed  on  this  subject  was  among  the 
most  interesting  which  occurred  during  this  session  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  ably  sustained  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Phren- 
ology. The  discussion  on  the  utility  and  inutility  of  pictures  m 
school  books  elicited  some  interest ;  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
several  topics  of  discussion.  Among  these,  were  "  The  expedi- 
ency of  endeavoring  to  induce  children  to  regard  their  studies  as 
an  amusement,  rather  than  a  labor;"  and  "The  use  and  abuse 
of  recommendations  in  reference  to  subjects  connected  with  edu- 
cation." On  "The  safety  of  dispensing  wholly  with  corporal 
punishments,"  much  more  of  both  talent  and  interest  wetQ  elicited,, 
though  the  subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted. 
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THE   PICTURE  SYSTEM. 

Mr  EDiTOB^-^Your  correspondent  Y.  has  given  us  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  in  bis  series  of  remarks  on  vrhat 
was  recently  said  in  your  journal,  on  tlie  use  and  abuse  of  the  Pic- 
ture  System.  He  has,  however,  fallen  into  a  few  mistakes  in  re- 
gard to  the  writer's  object,  as  well  as  his  sentiments.  Will  you 
permit  me  — >  in  a  manner  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
pennit  —  to  try  to  set  him  right  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  be  should 
waste  the  fire  of  his  artillery? 

He  appears  to  take  it  for  jgranted  that  I  would  gladly  maintain 
the  following  opinions.  1.  That  the  use  of  pictures  in  school 
books  is  a  niodem  inventwn.  2.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  means  of  instruction.  3.  That  educauon  should  be  made  "  all 
work."  4.  That  tlie  golden  age  of  instruction  was  about  tliirty 
years  ago.  5.  That  long  prayers  and  sermons  are  the  most 
valuable. 

Now  I  must  confess  my  surprise,  Mr  Editor,  that  any  one  should 
make  such  inferences.  I  am  quite  sure  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
your  readers  ever  would  have  done  so.  It  was  certainly  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  advance  or  defend  either  of  those  sentiments. 
The  views  of  the  community  differ  widely  on  all  those  points ; 
and  my  object  was  to  aiTange  the  various  opinions  which  prevail 
in  regard  to  pictures,  in  two  classes ;  and  to  show  tliat  while  the  '*  ex- 
cess,'' if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  a  good  thing,  has  been  productive  of 
some  evil ;  yet  the  source  of  a  large  share  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  charged  upon  even  the  (dmse  of  the  '' picture  system"  lies 
deeper,  and  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  change  in  the  domestic  and 
social  manners  and  habits  of  our  country  which  has  been  going  on 
for  half  a  centurj'. 

Will  not  your  correspondent  Y.  read  the  article  a  second  time  ? 
Will  he  not  discriminate,  fairly ,  between  that  which  the  writer 
advances  as  his  own  opinion,  and  what  he  quotes  as  the  opinions  of 
others  ?  Will  he  make  a  distinction  between  what  others  are  said 
to  think,  and  what  the  writer  himself  thinks?  And  when  he  has 
done  this,  and  also  made  a  fair  discrimination  between  what  the 
writer  regarded  as  the  use  and  what  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing,  will 
he  not  show  wherein  I  have,  as  he  intimates,  been  guilty  of  a  want 
of  consistency  ? 

If  tlie  "Annals"  were  the  place  for  subjects  of  this  kind,  I 
would  ask  Y.,  since  he  has  favored  us  gratuitously  with  a  part  of 
his  creed,  and  has  advanced  certain  doctrines  respecting  prayers 
and  sermons,  what  proof  there  is  that  "  the  best  example  of  a 
prayer  which  has  ever  been  furnished,  is  short,"  and  that  the  best 
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model  of  a  sermon  '^  is  also  short."    But  this  point  must,  of  course) 

be  left  for  discussion  elsewhere. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  see  the  least  occasion  kr  retracting  one  tittle 
of  what  I  have  said,  to  which  Y.  has  adverted.  I  will  avail  myself^ 
however,  of  this  occasion,  to  explain  some  remarks  which  I  find 
have  been  misunderstood,  concerning  that  popular  writer,  Peter 
Parley,  who  has  done  much  —  perhaps  more  than  any  other  indi^ 
vidual  —  to  introduce  pictures  mto  ceneral  use ;  and  which  may  « 
seem  to  border  upon  severity.  Now  1  certainly  never,  for  onemo^ 
ment,  supposed  that  writer  would  wiUingly  ''  mislead,"  either  by 
his  pictures  or  his  statements.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  tbe 
influence  of  such  numerous  works  should  be  unexceptionable  ? 
When  many  of  those  authors  whose  influence  upon  the  world  has 
been  most  valuable  and  permanent,  have  been  ten  —  fifteen—* 
twenty  years  in  preparing  a  volume  of  moderate  size  ;  and  have 
written  and  rewritten  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  what  can  he  expecti 
who,  on  the  contrary,  prepares  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes,  almost, 
in  a  single  year?  Whether  he  prepare  the  whole  himself,  or  em- 
ploy others  to  assist  him,  must  there  not  be  room  for  much  error 
u)  the  result  ? 

Now  I  do  not  allude,  Mr  Editor,  to  errors  which  have  not  orig- 
inated with,  nor  been  confined  to  Parley.  I  do  not  refer  to  such 
instances  as  that  at  page  51,  54  and  56  of  his  Book  of  Curiosities, 
(and  many  others  ot  the  same  general  character,)  where  tlie  dog, 
the  prong-horned  antelope,  and  the  duck-billed  platypus  of  New 
Holland,  are  [represented  in  the  engravings  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  except  that  the  legs  of  the  latter  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
others ;  where,  after  being  told  that  the  length  of  the  latter  is  only  ' 
thirteen  inches,  the  pupil  is  left  to  form  liis  own  opinion  of  the  size 
of  the  others ;  while  he  is  as  liable,  perhaps,  to  compare  the  ante* 
lope  with  tlie  platypus,  for  size,  as  with  the  dog.  I  do  not  refer  to 
this,  I  say,  because  Parley  is  not  alone ;  and  because  all  the  blame 
that  can  attach  to  him,  in  this  matter,  is  on  account  of  his  not  having 
reformed  a  practice  so  grossly  erroneous. 

But  let  us  look,  for  example,  at  his  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Books  of  History.  The  First  Book  contains  sixty-two  engravings ; 
and  they  are  generally  correct  and  beautiful.  The  second  contains, 
also,  numerous  engravings,  some  of  which  are  good ;  others, besides 
being  coarse,  are  wretched.  The  engravings  oif  the  Third  Book  are 
almost  all  bad.  Perhaps  the  defects,  in  this  case,  are  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  neglect  in  stereotyping.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thev  are  unpar* 
donable.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  awkward  Grecian  and  Ko- 
man  figures  on  pacres  21, 44,  48,  56,  69,  83  and  96.  The  pic- 
tures of  Brutus  and  Cato  are  a  buriesque  upon  humanity.     Nor 
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are  the  representations  of  Moses^  and  Jepthah,  and  David,  and 
Goliath,  and  many  others,  much  better. 

This  is  not  all.  In  the  stories  about  Ancient  and  Modem 
Greece,  historical  facts  are  so  confounded  with  fable,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  for  an  adult,  who  has 
read  no  other  Ancient  History,  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
frble ;  or  to  know  what  the  author  intended.  But  if  adults  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  danger  of  forming  wrong  conclusions,  are  not 
children  much  more  so?  Will  not  many  who  read  about  the  Tro- 
jan wooden  horse,  for  example,  and  see  the  picture,  believe  it  to 
be  historical  truth  ?  True,  we  are  told  that  the  story  is  given  by 
"  the  poets;"  and  subsequently,  that  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
place  was  betrayed  by  some  of  the  Trojans.  But  before  the  reader 
IS  apprized  of  the  writer's  own  opinion,  thus  tardily  given,  he  has 
seen  the  picture,  and  a  strong  impression  has  been  made,  which 
the  statement  on  the  following  page,  if  ever  read,  will  hardly 
eradicate. 

But  we  have  a  more  striking  example.  The  expedition,  under 
Jason,  to  Asia  Minor,  is  spoken  of,  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  or- 
dinary reader  would  think  the  writer  himself  regarded  it  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  and  of  course  meant  to  have  his  readers  believe  it. 
But  Hercules,  one  of  the  company,  is  expressly  said,  at  page  47, 
to  be  a  man,  in  strength,  ^'  not  inferior  to  Samson."  And  again,  at 
page  59,  the  story  of  Hercules,  with  his  club,  killing  the  lion,  is  so 
associated  with  the  stories  of  Samson  and  the  lion,  and  Putnam 
and  the  wolf,  that  any  unbiassed  reader  must,  I  should  think,  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  writer  regarded  them  all,  as  of  equal  au- 
thority, and  equally  wonderful.  Can  he  seriously  intend  to  place 
Samson,  who  pulled  down,  almost  instantaneously,  a  large  building, 
with  three  thousand  people  on  its  roof,  on  a  level  with  Hercules  ? 
If  this  was  the  intention,  will  it  not  have  the  tendency  to  confound, 
and  even  to  mislead  ?  X. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   THE  AfCNALS,   CONSIDERED. 

'^  I  SHOULD  like  the  Annals  of  Eklucation,  better,"  said  a  friend 
to  me  one  day,*  "  if  it  contained  more  for  teachers."  "  But,  my 
dear  Sir,"  said  I,  '^  it  is  all  for  teachers.  The  great  object  of  the 
work,  is  their  benefit  and  elevation."  "That  may  be,"  he  replied; 
"  but  I  want  plainer  and  more  direct  instmctions.  I  want  to  have 
the  Editor  give  us  his  opinions  in  full,  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  governing,— the  best  motives  to  action,  —  the  best  rewards. 
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puDishmenls,  &(c.  I  waot  birn  to  say  what  are  the  best  methods, 
aod  the  best  books  for  teaching  spellmg,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geography,  iic. ;  and  also  what  are  the  best  kinds 
of  recreation." 

^'  But,  my  good  friend,"  I  replied,  ^^  I  am  a  teacher,  as  well  as 
yourself;  and,  like  you,  I  take  the  Annals  of  Education.  I  have 
read  everynumber  of  the  work,  from  the  beginning ;  and,  if  I  live, 
I  shall  be  likely  to  read  every  future  number.  I  have  found  it  to 
contain  precisely  the  kind  of  information  you  speak  of.  Not  in  the 
precise  order,  at  all  times,  which  you  have  presented,  it  is  true. 
But  what  have  its  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  pages  contained  but 
facts,  or  the  details  of  facts,  from  every  one  of  which,  a  teacher 
may  derive  principles  to  help  him  forward,  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  work  ? " 

'^  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  bearing  of  a  fact  on  my  own  case, 
has  been  more,  and  at  others,  less  obvious.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  forced  to  learn  what  I  could  do,  from  hearing  what  others 
could  not  do.  In  other  instances,  I  have  been  obliged  to  learn 
what  1  could  not  do,  by  ascertaining  from  the  experiments  of 
others  what  they,  in  different  circumstances,  could  do.  When  I 
have  heard  what  Legislatures  and  Associations  were  attempting, 
every  step  of  their  progress  has  shown  me  more  and  more  how 
much  they  could  do,  —  the  power  and  influence  of  public  senti- 
ment, —  and  consequently  what  remains  for  individuals,  like  my- 
self, to  accomplish.  When  I  have  heard  what  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  given  branch  were  adopted,  successfully,  I  have  consid- 
ered how  far  they  were  adapted  to  my  own  condition  ;  or,  if  only 
partially  applicable  to  my  case,  —  to  what  extent.  If  methods  of 
recreation  or  discipline  have  been  reported,  I  have  considered,  or 
endeavored  to  consider,  how  far  the  character  of  the  subjects  for 
whom  they  were  intended  or  used,  corresponded  to  the  character 
of  the  pupils  of  my  own  charge,  and  wherein  it  differed.  Thus 
1  have  been  acquiring  strength,  as  I  trust,  from  day  to  day,  to  prose- 
cute, successfully,  my  employment,  although  the  editor  has  never 
f  resented  a  single  plan  of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  individual  which 
have  adopted  fully,  since  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Every 
improvement  I  have  made,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  thing 
of  my  own  originating.  I  say  it  seems  so  ;  —  but  then  I  know  that 
I  never  should  have  originated  it  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Annals. 

''  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  taken  a  very  different  course.  For  ex- 
ample, when  he  described  the  Infant  School  of  Geneva,  I  might 
have  adopted  the  methods  of  Mr  Monod,  with  my  infantile  classes, 
without  considering  the  difference  of  circumstances  which  ex'isted. 
Of  course,  I  might,  too,  have  been  successful,  as  well  as  Idr  M.; 

44* 
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but  I  might,  aho,  have  failed.  So  when  we  have  been  told  of  a 
method  of  teaching  spelling  or  aritlimetic  in  a  certain  school,  which 
was  attended  with  very  great  success,  I  might,  without  considering 
the  age,  capacity,  progress,  number  of  pupils,  or  any  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  school  referred  to,  have  gone  and  adopted  them  at 
once,  with  results  entirely  different  from  those  which  attended  that 
experiment. 

*^  But  I  do  not  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  (hat  this  last  is  the  best 
way  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our  profession,  or  of  accelerating 
our  own,  or  our  pupils'  progress.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  us 
thinking,  understanding  teachers.  It  might  make  us  successful  in 
parrot  work  ;  but  never  in  forming  mind  and  heart.  As  well  may 
we  expect  the  bleeding  and  warm  water  of  Dr  Sangrado,  or 
Swaim's  Panacea,  to  cure  every  patient  of  every  disease,  as  that 
any  given  plan  of  teaching  can  be  alike  applicable  to  all  teachers 
and  schools.  Besides,  if  a  plan  were  ever  so  applicable  to  my 
own  condition  and  circumstances,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  adopting 
it  at  once.  It  is  better  that  we  should  come  into  a  plan  by  little 
and  little.  You  remember  how  awkward  David  felt,  newly  dad 
hi  Saul's  armour." 

My  friend  seemed  to  feel  the  force  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  in 
some  measure  ;  and  yet  he  was  unconvinced.  He  said  it  seemed 
to  him  a  pity  that  some  methods  of  teaching  every  branch,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  age,  capacity,  or  circumstances  of  pupils,  or  the 
wishes  of  parents,  and  some  methods  of  discipline  and  modes  of 
recreation  alike  applicable  to  all  places  and  circumstances,  could 
not  be  adopted.  The  whole  work  of  instruction  and  education, 
including  also  the  instruments,  the  books,  &^c.,  seemed  to  him  a 
complete  chaos  ;  and  he  only  wished  there  were  some  creating,  or 
at  hiast  reforming  hand  to  place  them  in  an  appropriate  order,  and 
educe  beauty  and  harmony  from  deformity  and  confusion.  He 
had  long  hoped  —  and  could  not  but  stilt  hope  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Annals  of  Education  would  be  the  agent  of  accomplishing 
this  mighty  work.  He  believed  it  was  only  for  him  to  say,  **  Let 
there  be  light,"  and  light  would  beam  forth. 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  entertain  no  such  expectations  of  sud- 
den reformation  in  the  work  of  education.  I  anticipate  great  im* 
provements  ;  but  not  in  a  miraculous  manner.  They  must,  after 
all,  be  the  work  of  the  individuals  themselves  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  teaching.  We  have  too  many  leaders — too  many 
theorists  —  already.  What  we  want,  is  more  thinking,  feeling  edu- 
cators —  more  parents  and  teachers  whose  hearts  and  hands  are 
practically  engaged  in  making  experiments ;  or  at  least  in  adopting 
those  which  have  been  successfully  made.  To  such  persons,  a 
woHc  on  education  must  be  an  importaat  aid.    To  all  classes,  it 
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may,  indeed,  be  useful ;  but  to  such,  it  must  be  indbpensable. 
And  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  improvement '  in  the 
right  spirit,  principles  will  be  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  they 
are  shown  in  connection  with  practice  ;  exactly  in  the  way  which 
the  Annals  of  Education  has  pursued,  ever  since  its  commence* 
ment.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  say,  that  in  every  instance  the  edi- 
tor has  pursued  his  plan  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  but  only 
that  the  general  course  and  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  has  been 
the  best  —  not  for  machines,  or  teachers  or  parents  who  wish  to  be 
machines  merely,  but — for  moral  agents;  men  who  wish  to  form 
intellectual  and  moral  character. 

On  looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  Annals,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  vast  amount  of  information  for  teachers  which  the  work 
contains.  Those,  even,  who  wish  to  imitate  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  servility,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  follow. 
]f  I  thought  it  would  not  aid  in  the  work  of  making  more  educa- 
ting machines  than  we  now  have,  I  would  endeavor  to  sum  up,  or 
draw  out,  in  a  future  article,  or  series  of  articles,  the  results  to 
which  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  in  question  would  lead. 
It  might  be  done  under  three  heads.  1.  Things  which  every 
teacher  can  do  or  adopt.  2.  Things  which  many  teachers  can  do. 
3.  Things  which  no  teacher  can  do.  Under  each  of  these  heads, 
we  should  find  a  very  large  list  of  things,  facts,  or  principles ;  and 
though  there  should  be  nothing  new,  on  the  whole, yet  such  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ground  which  the  Annals  has  taken,  and  the  work 
which  it  has  consequently  accomplished,  would,  in  my  own  view, 
be  satisfactory  to  many  teachers,  and  to  some,  highly  instructive. 

A  Teacher^ 


THE    TEACHER'S    ALMANAC   FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  consternation  into  which  the  comniunity 
were  thrown,  in  days  of  yore,  by  a  famous  Almanac  maker,  whose  ser^ 
▼ant,  as  the  story  goes,  beinff  employed  to  write  down  the  prognostica- 
tions of  the  weather,  wrote,  m  the  column  for  July,  *'  Snow  about  these 
days."  We  should  be  sorry  to  make  as  serious  a  mistake  in  our  Teach- 
er's Almanac,  for  November.  And  yet,  were  we  to  stale  that  the  mil- 
Kon  of  parents,  and  the  twenty  thousand  teachers  in  New  England  and 
New  York  were  now  on  the  alert  in  making  preparations  for  winter 
achools,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  truth. 

During  this  cold  month,  many  thousand  male  teachers  will  take  the 
places  which,  two  or  three  months  ago,  were  vacated  by  as  many  fe- 
males. **  New  lords,  new  laws,"  is  an  old  saying ;  and  how  oAen  is  the 
young  teacher  forward  to  promulgate  his  new  code  of  enactments,  and 
careful  to  see  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
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of  his  predecessor.  However,  he  alone  will  act  the  wise  part,  who  take» 
care  to  repeal  no  wholesome  laws,  and  to  enact  no  new  ones,  till  urgent 
circumstances  seem  to  call  for  them. 

A  recess  of  two  months,  with  the  younirer  pupils,  and  of  eight  with 
the  older,  will  have  given  them  time  to  forget  much  which  they  once 
knew,  and  to  acquire  many  idle  or  mischievous  habits,  in  the  streets,  if 
not  at  home.  These  habits,  it  will  reauire  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience, and  much  time,  to  correct.  But  let  no  precious  moments  be  spent 
in  reforming  and  undoing,  without  necessity. 

No  teacher  should  enter  upon  the  dutiesof  his  station,  without  a  plan, 
both  as  regards  methods  of  discipline,  and  modes  of  instruction.  None 
should  enter  a  school  house  without  remembering,  that  though  the  bo- 
dies of  the  pupils  are  the  habitations  of  immortal  spirits,  they  are,  never- 
theless, related  to,  or  affected  by,  external  objects.  The  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  air,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  clothing,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances, 
independent  of  peculiarities  of  constitution,  —  all  affect  the  mind  and 
spirit.  The  teacher  should  take  his  pupils  as  they  are,  study  their  con- 
stitution of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  He  should  do  his  utmost,  for  the  time  he  is  with  them,  to  make 
them  comfortable,  cheerful,  virtuous  and  happy  ;  and  should  leave  un- 
done nothing  which  will  promote  their  virtue  and  happiness  in  time  to 
come. 

THE    ANIMALS,   AlfD    VEGETABLES. 

In  the  progress  of  this  month,  the  hybernation,  or  winter's  sleep  of 
many  an  animal  will  commence.  The  birds,  except  a  few  of  the  more 
hardy,  have  already  winged  their  way  to  more  genial  climes  ;  and  the 
few  downy  tribes  that  remain,  are  making  preparation  for  their  depart- 
ure. The  insects  have  8us{)ended  their  *'busy  hum,"  and  the  reptiles 
have  gone  to  their  dark  quarters.  The  fishes,  mony  of  them,  have  re- 
tired to  tlie  deeper  and  warmer  ocean.  The  furred  animals  which  re- 
main, and  continue  active,  generally  put  on  a  whiter  and  thicker  coat, 
and  thus  are  better  defended  against  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Vegeta- 
tion, too,  is  suspended.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  have  fallen,  the  sap  has 
descended,  the  flower  is  withered,  and  the  grass  is  faded.  Will  not 
every  teacher  remitid  his  pupils  of  the  changes  which  are  going  on,  and 
refer  him  to  their  Divine  Author? 

THE   EARTH. 

Frost  begins  to  bind  in  chains  the  silver  streams,  and  spread  its  man- 
tle over  the  faded  earth  ;  ever  and  anon  the  fleecy  flakes  descend  —  the 
winds  howl  around,  and  all  puts  on  the  appearance  of  approaching  and 
desolating  winter. 

THE   HEAVENS. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  at  10  o'clock,  the  beautiful  constellation  of 
Andromeda  will  be  immediately  overhead,  containing  a  nebula  or  little 
cloud  of  very  small  stars,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  hair  of  Andro- 
meda. Between  this  and  the  north  star  is  the  chair  of  Cassiopea  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  4.  The  sign  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  meridian  if 
Pisces,  which  must  be  studied  on  the  map. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  30th,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  the 
United  States,  at  CharieatoDy  Savannah,  MiUedgevilley  Little  Rock,  and 
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places  in  the  same  raoge ;  the  Sun  will  be  entirely  covered.  The  whole 
duration  of  the  eclipse  will  be  4  1-2  hours,  beginning  at  Washington  1-4 
before  1 ;  at  1-2  past  1  in  Augusta,  Me. ;  and  at  1-2  past  11  in  New  Orleans. 


MISCELLANY. 

Rutland  Countt  School  .Convention. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers,  Parents,  and  others  interested  in  Education, 
was  held  ntCastleton,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  lasL 
The  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  Air.  Thomas  H.  Palmer,  of  Pittsford, 
addressed  the  Convention  —  the  teachers  especially  —  on  the  best  modes 
of  teaching  Arithmetic  to  very  young  children. 

The  Convention  also  (Missed  several  resolutions,  one  of  which  recom- 
mended Libraries  of  School  Books  as  valuable  and  economical  appen- 
dages to  District  Schools.  Another  resolution  was,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  parents  to  furnish  schools  with  pro|>er  school  books  and  apparatus, 
and  with  competent  teachers,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy.  It  was 
also  resolved,  that  the  common  practice  of  changing  teachers  every  season, 
is  a  great  injury  to  our  primary  schools.  Several  resolutions  were  passed 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of  attainments  on 
the  part  of  Teachers  of  District  and  other  Primary  schools,  and  urging 
upon  parents  and  professional  men,  and  teachers  themselves,  the  impor- 
tance of  uniting  their  efforts  for  this  purpose.  They  also  resolved  to  ap- 
point two  persons  to  meet  with  teachers  and  parents  in  the  several  towns 
ID  the  county,  about  the  time  of  commencing  the  winter  schools,  and  ad- 
dress them  on  the  subject.  The  expense,  they  observe,  ought  to  be 
defrayed  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  lectures  or  addresses  were  given. 
The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr  L.  F.  Clark,  a  teacher  in  Casueton, 
were  designated  as  the  Lecturers. 

One  resolution,  rather  novel  in  its  nature,  was  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;  which  was  to  make  trial,  in  Rutland  County,  of  the  Central  School 
System.  By  Central  Schools,  is  meant  schools  for  the  larger  pupils  of 
two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  to  be  kept  by  a  man,  during  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  reasons  urged  in  fnvor  of  this  measure  were,  that  by  taking 
some  of  the  larger  pupils  out  of  the  district  schools,  the  latter  might  be 
continued,  under  the  rare  of  female  teachers,  throughout  the  year ;  and 
the  division  wuuld  he  alike  advantageous  to  both.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  evils  which  at  present  exist,  and  which  gave  rise  to  this  new 
measure,  will  be  anxious  to  know  its  results,  when  submitted  to  the  test 
of  experiment. 

Virginia  Institute  of  Eoucation. 

The  second  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Prince  Edward 
Court  House,  Seiit.  25,  and  was  well  attended.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  object  of^this  Association  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on 
the  subject  of  education.  A  Report  was  read,  showing  the  alarming  des- 
titution of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  regular  instruction.  It  was  accomoanied, 
however,  with  a  few  cheering  facts,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  female  ediK 
cation,  and  the  increase  of  permanent  and  native  teachers.  The  report 
was  followed  by  a  lecture,  by  J.  M.  Gamett,  Eao^of  E^nex,  '^Oo  the  Ad- 
Taotagea  of  Anociations  for  the  Promotion  of  EducatioD."    We  iiiider> 
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stand  that  the  interest  in  this  lecture  was  so  great,  that  meaaurea  are  takea 
to  secure  its  speedy  publication. 

School  Law  15  PENivsTxyAinA. 

We  baye  mentioned  the  School  Law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  congratulated 
this  noble  State  on  its  prospects  of  improvement  We  regret  to  receive 
the  following  information  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  that  State. 

"  This  law,  which  is  to  be  accepted  or  not  by  the  people,  was  submitted 
to  them  a  fortniffht  ago,  and  1  very  much  fear  it  will  be  rejected  by  a  Isrge 
minority,  if  not  by  a  majority,  and  place  it  in  a  situation  so  embarrassing 
to  its  friends,  as  to  lead  to  its  rei)eal.  The  opposition  comes  chiefly  fit)m 
the  German  counties,  where  the  most  excessive  aversion  to  taxation  ii 
coupled  with  the  darkest  ignorance.  In  the  West  and  North  West,  the 
law  has  met  with  favor,  and  been  generally  adopted.  Should  it  ^1,  ulti- 
mately, Pennsylvania  will  remain,  for  many  yeard^  in  her  present  deatitute 
situation,  in  regard  to  a  general  system  of  Education.** 

Instruction  op  the  Colored  People  in  Bermuda. 

During  the  past  year,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
colored  population  of  Bermuda.  Mrs  Holt,  a  highly  respectable  and  be- 
nevolent lady,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  has  ably  set  forth 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  whole  American  community, 
from  a  permanent  establishment  at  Bermuda,  for  the  education  of  colored 
missionaries  and  teschers  of  the  African  race.  Mr  Crofls,  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  there,  has  also  advocated,  with  much  ability,  the  same  plan,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Cookman,  of  N.  J.    Mrs  Holt  is  now  training  four  or  fivs 

Eersons  for  teachers.  She  thinks  there  is  no  time  to,  be  lost,  and  closes 
er  remarks  by  saying,  that  **the  West  Indies  need  teachers  instantly ; " 
that  afler  a  small  expense  to  purchase  land  and  house  to  begin  with,  the 
students  might  easily  pay  their  way  at  the  Seminary,  by  manual  labor; 
and  that  the  only  expense,  annually  required,  would  be  to  pay  the  salary 
of  the  Principal.  Mrs  H.  also  speaks  of  the  very  great  anxiety  manifested, 
both  by  parents  and  children,  in  Bermuda,  for  books,  and  refers  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  her  efforts  to  establish  a  small  library. 

This  benevolent  ladv  has  also  a  school  for  the  young  in  one  of  these 
islands,  which  she  calls  the  "  Wilberforce  SchooL^  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  her  letter. 

^  I  teach  the  small  colored  boys  from  6  to  8  in  the  morning; — from  9 
to  3, 1  attend  to  my  own  private  school ; — from  4  to  6  P.  M.  teach  colored 
women  and  girls,  at  which  time  firom  40  to  60  attend  ; — and  fiom  7  to  9 
in  the  evening,  teach  lar^  boys  and  men. 

"  Last  niffh^  I  formed  a  class  of  boys  in  Arithmetic,  twenty-three  in 
number.  Never  were  any  people  more  completely  ready  for  instnictioD ; 
and  although  we  have  been  teaching  only  a  fortnight,  already  we  see  great 
improvement    We  teach  all  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  cipher." 

We  are  exceedingly  mortified  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  first 
school  for  the  colored  ptipulation  of  our  own  free  states,  established  a  short 
time  since  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  which  has  met  with  constant 
opposition  from  the  public  sentiment,  has,  at  last,  been  violently  assailed, 
and  the  proprietors  have  thought  it  expedient  to  discontinue  it,  and  sent 
the  pupils  —  twenty  in  number — to  their  homes;  while  in  Bermuda 
where  more  than  half  the  population  are  colored,  and  where  the  most  en- 
larged and  liberal  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making  for  their 
education,  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  has  neyer  been  greater,  nor 
the  state  of  society  happier. 
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Education  in  Grekcs. 

The  efficacy  of  the  operations  of  the  missionaries  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished at  Athens,  the  confidence  of  the  government^  and  its  favor  towards 
them  are  confirmed  by  recent  letters  from  that  city.  Greece  looks  to  these 
schools  as  models,  and  also  as  the  means  of  furnishing  the  country  with 
competent  teachers.  A  recent  letter  from  Mr  Hill,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  female  and  infant  school  department,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,  under  date  of  July  last,  states  as  follows :  — 

*^It  is  just  three  years  since  we  commenced,  actively,  the  work  which 
we  hoped  would  shed  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  light  on  this  people, 
and  it  has  been  made  to  prosper.  We  have  just  been  highly  encouraged 
by  testimonv  of  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  government,  in  a  **  Royal 
Ordinance,''  communicated  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  the 
Minister  of  Instruction.  Twelve  girls  are  to  be  placed  at  the  Institution, 
under  our  charge,  to  be  educated  K>r  teachers,  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment This  measure  will,  we  hope,  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  work 
we  are  engaged  in,  to  greater  exertions  for  its  support  and  extension. 
There  are  no  bounds  to  the  good  that  may  be  done  here,  if  the  means  are 
provided." 

We  also  learn  from  the  **  Report  of  Mrs  Emma  Willanl,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Troy  Societv  for  the  advancement  of  Female  Educa- 
tion in  Greece,"  with  a  copy  of  which,  we  have  recently  been  favored, 
that  the  Troy  Society,  during  the  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence,  have 
forwarded  to  Greece  $1600,  besides  expending  nearly  as  much  in  printing 
and  circulating  information  in  regard  to  their  object. 

Benevolence  and  Enterprtze. 

Mr  James  P.  Allaire,  of  New  York,  who  is  so  extensively  engaged  m 
the  manufacture  of  Steam  Engines  as  to  have  about  2000  persons  depend- 
ent on  him  for  suppurt,  has  a  school  connected  with  his  works  at  Howell, 
N.  J.,  which  accommodates  nearly  100  scholars,  and  is  supported  at 
his  own  expense. — A*.  Y.  Daily  Adv, 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Third  Book  of  History  ;  containing  Ancient  History  in 
connection  with  Ancient  Geography.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
the  First  and  Second  Books  of  History.  By  the  Author  of  Peter 
Parley's  Tales.    Boston :  Carter,  Hendee  &6  Co.    1834.  pp.  189* 

This  work  will  unquestionably  derive  a  degree  of  popularity  from  that 
of  its  predecessors,  which  it  resembles  in  character.  So  far  as  we  have 
exammed  it,  we  are  pleased  with  its  style  and  spirit.    Its  typography 

Spears  to  be  remarkably  correct ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  type, 
e  that  of  the  Second  Book  of  History,  and  indeed  a  large  proportion 
of  all  our  books  for  the  young,  much  too  small.  The  eyes  ought  not  to 
be  tried  more  than  they  are  with  that  of  the  First  Book,  which,  is  a  size 
larffer.  This  Third  Book*,  like  the  First  and  Second  Books,  is  Aimished 
wim  maps  at  the  end,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings ;  but 
we  suspect  that  both  our  correspondentSy  X  and  Y,  would  find  fault  with 
the  itereotype  impreesioiis  of  the  latter. 
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The  Intelligent  Reader ;  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Child's 
Ouide.     Springfield  :  G.  b  C.  Merriam.     1834.    18nio.  pp.  252. 

This  volume  is  compiled  by  the  same  judicious  band  that  prepared 
the  Child's  Guide;  and  on  the  same  principles.  Great  care  was  taken 
that  the  moral  tendency  of  the  selections  should  be  excellent,  and  every 
lesson  is  preceded  by  a  short  vocabulary  of  its  more  difficult  words,  with 
definitions.  There  is,  also,  a  series  of  questions  for  examination,  at  the 
end  of  each  article.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Intelligent  Reader 
is  creditable  to  its  enterprising  publishers ;  and  the  type  is  generally  of 
tolerable  size.  The  work  contains  ten  or  twelve  engravings,  which  are 
obviously  better  than  those  of  the  Child's  Guide.  ^ 

A  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  for  Reading ;  with  Rules  and  In- 
structions. By  Samuel  Worcester,  Author  of  the  Primer,  Second 
Book,  Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Spelling,  &^c.  Stereo- 
ty|)e  edition.  Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  &^  Co.  1834.  12mo. 
pp.  408. 

This  work  is  intended  as  the  completion  of  a  series  of  books  for  teach- 
ing children  how  to  read,  of  which  series,  the  three  first  are  named 
al^ve,  from  the  title  page.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  with  the 
Third  of  that  series ;  each  selection,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry,  being 
preceded  by  a  Rule  for  reading,  and  followed  by  a  list  of  common  errors 
m  pronouncing  some  of  the  words  included  in  it.    The  object  of  these 

Ksculiarities  of  Mr  Worcester's  Third  and  Fourth  Books,  is  to  make 
eading  a  study  in  our  schools,  instead  of  a  mere  exercise.  The  style 
and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  lessons,  even  the  compiler  admits,  are 
not  of  a  verv  high  order,  but  his  apology  is,  that  they  were  selected  with 
primary  reference  to  teaching  children  how  to  read. 

We  regard  the  Fourth  Book  as,  on  the  whole,  a  useful  compilatioa 
for  the  classes  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There  is  a  large  fund  of  valu- 
able information  embodied  in  the  Rules  and  Instructions  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  Errors  and  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  aa 
also  at  the  close  of  the  work ;  —  even  more  than  the  author,  in  his  mod- 
esty, has  ventured  to  claim. 


ERRATA. 

We  re|p«i  that  errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  articles  of  oar  correspondents,  from 
too  f reat  reliance  on  former  primers,  and  in  some  instances,  from  our  inability  to  read 
the  pniof. 

Ill  the  article  on  ExpreMion,  in  the  April  No.  Vol.  4.  p.  153,  lavt  line,  read  "  bealthfal'" 
for  "  beauiKul ; "  and  iu  the  May  No.  p.  204,  last  line  but  one,  for  "  importations,"  read 
"  impartaiioos.^'  In  one  of  our  own  articles,  in  tlio  same  No.  p.  231,  we  are  made  to 
say  magaxines  of ''  phiiotnphyf"  instead  of  "  philology.''  In  spite  of  reiterated  cor- 
rections, the  compositor  has  persevered  in  spelling  the  respected  name  of  Pres.  Vmar, 
of  New  York,  mo^t  strangely  •,  and  has  also  given  os  the  new  orthography  of  "  ckU^ 
ron"  for  the  offspring  of  man,  in  the  title  of  The  Father's  Book,  p. 387.  We  remt,  mors 
than  any  errors  we  have  discovered,  that  **  Derlnf"  lOcX.  No.  p.  468)  is  niadie  to  say, 

be  wholly  intelligible,''  in  place  of  "This  ejre' 


**  This  explanation  must  be  wholly  intelli^rible,''  in  place  of  **  This  exdamatum 

be  wholly  tmintelligible ;"  and  on  page  4^,  "  ttorUtteu  native  of  the  fbreat,**  iatlead  of 

"  ruthless  native." 

We  are  mortified  with  these  and  other  errors,  which  «ur  readers  have,  doobllMt,  ••- 
licodj  and  can  only  atoae  for  them,  by  Um  now  neasuroi  we  bava  lakaa,  to 
More  accaracy. 
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INFANT   ASYLUMS. 

It  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  happy  effects  upon 
the  cause  of  early  education,  if  the  institutions  formed  for  the  care 
and  education  of  infants  had  been  called  Asylums  instead  of  Schooby 
as  indeed,  they  originally  were.  Names  influence,  very  much,  the 
expectations  of  parents  and  the  public,  and  the  conceptions  of 
teachers  in  regard  to  their  duty.  The  name  of  a  Female  College, 
for  example,  has  excited  extravagant  expectations  in  some  pa- 
rents, ridiculous  vanity  in  others,  and  equally  unfounded  preju- 
dices in  others ;  while  those  institutions  which  are  called  by  the 
unassuming,  but  correct  name  of  Seminaries,  or  Academies,  though 
in  some  instances  of  equally  high  claims  as  to  studies  and  useful- 
ness, receive  universal  approbation,  and  excite  none  but  proper 
feelings.  In  the  same  way,  the  mere  name  of  an  Infant  School, 
has  seemed  to  furnish  a  kind  of  pledge,  that  the  half  formed  minds, 
introduced  into  them,  should  be  compelled  to  perform  mental 
labor — should  be  returned  to  their  parents  little  prodigies  of  early 
improvement.  It  has  not  less  excited  the  benevolent  vanity  of 
some  of  their  patrons,  and  we  have  been  pained  to  see  how  they 
would  bring  forward  little  victims  of  mistaken  kindness  to  excite 
the  applause  of  a  large  assembly,  by  showing  how  excessively 
their  brains  had  been  made  to  grow  and  act,  beyond  any  other  part 
of  their  diminutive  frame.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  more  pa- 
tience with  this  abuse  of  benevolent  feeling  to  produce  premature 
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advances  in  one  part  of  the  system  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  than 
we  have  with  the  method  employed  at  Strasburg,  of  shutting  up 
their  geese  in  a  coop  so  small  that  they  cannot  move,  and  feeding 
them  with  fat  meat,  in  order  to  render  their  Uvers  peculiarly  large 
and  delicate  for  the  famous  pies  of  Strasburg.  We  have  expressed, 
too  fully,  our  views  of  premature  development,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  again  say  how  much  we  are  opposed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  hot-house  forcing,  under  whatever  name. 

Infant  Asylums  owe  their  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  German 
Princess,  and  were  intended  to  provide  better  air,  food,  attendance, 
and  training  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  than  they  could  otherwise 
receive,  together  with  such  instruction  as  their  age  allowed. 

The  same  spirit  appears  to  have  actuated  the  founders  and  patrons 
of  the  institutions  described  in  the  following  circular,  issued  at  Paris. 
Our  readers  may  recollect  the  description  of  this  Asylum,  as  given 
at  page  140  of  our  first  volume ;  and  will  be  gratified,  we  doubt 
not,  to  learn  that  the  expectations  of  its  founders  have  been  more 
than  realized. 

"  Paris,  Februart  6th,  18^. 

"  Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Paris,  is  one  which  all 
persons  who  are  interested  for  the  laboring  and  poor  classes  of  so- 
ciety will  appreciate ;  it  is  that  called  the  Asylum  Rooms. 

"  The  firet  years  of  life,  the  period  so  important  for  moral  and 
physical  development,  are  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  for  those 
of  most  mechanics,  a  season  of  every  kind  of  dangers.  Too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  these  unfortunsite  little  ones  are 
Teft  to  themselves,  whilst  their  parents  go  to  their  daily  employ- 
ments. Confined  in  an  unhealthy  hovel,  they  are  exposed  to  a 
thousand  accidents,  and  are  frequently  burned,  or  else  they  run 
the  streets,  where  they  find  other  dangers  and  learn  lessons  of  im- 
morality ;  soon  the  vicious  propensities  are  developed,  and  cannot 
be  eradicated. 

"  In  the  Asylum  Rooms,  children,  firom  the  age  of  two  to  seven 
years,  are  kept  during  the  day.  Collected  under  a  conmion  su- 
perintendence, they  contract  habits  of  obedience  and  honesty,  and 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  imbibed.  Their  mothers, 
during  th&  time,  can  devote  themselves  to  lucrative  occupations, 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

'^  A  committee  of  ladies,  appobted  by  the  general  council  of  the 
Hospices y  have  opened,  since  1825,  ten  asylums,  which  contain 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  cliildren  of  both  sexes ;  but  there 
are  still  thousands  who  suffer  without  our  being  able  to  admit  them ; 
lor  more  than  twenty-four  asylums  *  would  be  necessary  in  Paris 

*  FooHeen  hid  been  opened  prerioiii  to  18St5. 
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to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  population.  The  wd  of  public 
charity  is  indispensable  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
committee  solicit  your  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  existing  asylums 
and  those  which  are  yet  to  be  opened ;  and  if  you  consent  to  re- 
new your  subscription  annually,  you  will  ensure  the  continuance 
of  establishments  worthy  of  your  care.  Any  sum,  however  small, 
will  be  received  with  gratitude. 

The  Countess  of  Bondy,  President, 
Emile  Mallet,  SccretaryJ^ 

There  is,  however,  a  demand  for  such  institutions  beyond  the 
mere  limits  of  suffering  poverty,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  for 
other  schools.  There  are,  in  all  the  classes  of  Society,  parents, 
whose  circumstances  render  them  unable,  or  whose  character 
renders  them  unfit  to  take  the  care  of  their  children,  even  at  an 
early  age.  Many  a  life  is  lost,  many  a  child  is  ruined,  many 
a  bad  citizen  formed,  by  the  want  of  proper  training.  It  is  far 
easier  to  find  two  faithful,  able  guardians  for  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
fants, than  fifty  competent  parents  ;  and  we  believe,  therefore,  that 
Infant  Asylums,  properly  conducted,  aiming  chiefly  at  the  care  of 
the  body  and  the  character,  and  giving  instmction  only  as  it  can 
be  easily  and  cheerfully  received,  —  in  short,  extensive  public 
nurnrieSy  —  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  community. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  we  insert  the  following  extracts  from  the 
"  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  Boston." 
The  schools  of  this  Society  are  represented  as  more  flourishing 
than  at  any  former  period, 

^  It  is  DOW  six  years  since  the  first  infant  school  was  established  in 
this  city.  During  this  period,  hundreds  of  children  have  been  taken 
from  tlie  streets,  and  instructed  in  useful  knowledge.  Hundreds  of  in- 
dustrious mothers  have  been  relieved  from  the  care  of  their  young 
children  during  the  day,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  gain  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence, 

'^  Though  our  rules  do  not  oblige  the  teachers  to  take  children  under 
eighteen  months  of  age,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  taken  them  when  not 
more  than  sixteen,  and  even  twelve  months  old. 

**  Viewed  simply  in  the  light  of  neighborhood  nurseries,  these  schools 
are  valuable  institutions  —  as  every  mother  knows  how  much  attention 
such  children  require. 

'*  During  these  six  years,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  much  good  has 
been  done,  and  more  evil  prevented.  How  much,  we  cannot  tell.  Our 
schools  have  made  better  children,  and  it  remains  for  future  years  to 
show  whether  they  will  make  better  men  and  women.  But  if  the  earliest 
impressions  are  most  lasting,  there  is  much  to  hope.  They  are  expen- 
sive institutions,  it  is  true  —  but  we  believe  they  are  worA  aU  they  eoti. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  have  any  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  vint  the  schools,  and  the  parents  of  the  sebolars. 
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of  the  orphan  asylum  ;  bom  the  book  establishment,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  all  Germany,  and  publishes  all  sorts  of  schocd 
books,  at  very  low  prices ;  from  the  pedagogium ;  and  fix>m  chari- 
table contributions. 

The  benevolent  founder  of  such  a  combination  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions, died  in  June,  1727,  after  devoting  himself  to  his  favorite 
establbhment  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Baptist  Reg- 
ister, shows  the  actual  condition  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  m 
March,  of  the  present  year ;  which,  though  it  should  repeat  some 
of  the  statements  we  have  already  made,  we  choose  to  insert 
entire, 

'^  Halle,  March,  1834. 

"  The  Orphan  House,  at  Halle  is,  to  the  stranger,  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  an  enlarged  Christian 
benevolence,  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Franke.  Though 
it  rose  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  it  has  grown  to  a  large,  literary 
establishment,  embracing  all  the  public  schools  at  Halle,  except 
the  university.  At  present,  more  than  two  thousand  scholars  are 
there  receiving  daily  instruction,  though,  alas!  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Rationalism.  It  has  two  gymnasia,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  universities  ;  one  called  the  Pedagogium,  designed  for 
tJie  rich,  —  the  other,  called  the  principal  Latin  School,  designed  for 
the  common  people ;  a  scientific  school  to  prepare  young  men  for 
business ;  and  four  day  schools,  two  of  which  are  free.  The  num- 
ber of  orphans,  supported  by  the  institution,  is  fixed  at  one  hundred ; 
of  which  two  thirds  are  to  be  males.  Tliere  is,  also,  a  conside- 
rable fund  appropriated  to  the  support  of  those  in  the  Latin 
School,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  scholarship. 

"The  Bible  Institution,  founded  by  Von  Canstein,  and  the  press 
connected  with  it,  are  too  well  known  by  the  Christian  public  to 
need  description.  The  public  library,  to  which  the  students  have 
access,  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes.  The  orphan  house 
bookstore  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  substantial  in  Ger- 
many, and  annually  sends  to  the  United  States,  large  quantities  of 
German  books.  The  profits  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  extensive 
apothecary  shop,  go  to  the  support  of  the  institution.  But,  alas  ! 
the  spirit  of  its  pious  founder  is  no  longer  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place. 

"  The  *  Franken  Stiftungen,'  (charitable  establishment,)  as  it  is 
called,  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  Its  principal 
building  fronts  a  large  street  and  public  square,  and  another  of 
nearly  equal  size  stands  direcdy  in  the  rear,  at  the  distance  of 
eight  hundred  feet.     These  are  so  joined  together  by  two  rows  of 
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buildings,  as  to  leave  a  beautiful  enclosure  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
width.  As  one  enters  it  from  th^  street,  he  ascends  a  large  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  finds  himself  in  a  spacious  entry,  with  a  stone 
floor.  On  the  right,  are  large  windows,  and  a  door  leading  to  the 
bookstore  ;  on  the  left,  a  corresponding  department  for  the  fine 
apothecary  ghop.  Passing  directly  forward,  he  comes  to  a  portico, 
from  which,  a  flight  of  side  steps  leads  to  the  upper  stories,  in 
which,  are  the  numerous  steps  of  the  Latin  School.  Another 
flight,  directly  in  firont,  descends  to  the  beautiful  large  area  within. 
Passing  along  this  elegant  walk,  he  has,  on  his  left,  the  row  of 
buildings  containing  the  common  schools,  and  the  residences  of  the 
teachers,  and  on  his  right,  the  other  row  of  buildings  containing 
the  Library,  Bible  Institute,  dining  hall,  he.  Still  continuing  his 
course,  he  finds  the  walk  gently  ascending,  and  at  the  end,  a  broad 
terrace  with  stone  steps,  upon  which  is  erected  a  large  bronze 
statue  of  Franke,  with  an  orphan  boy,  standing  on  each  side. 
Here  he  reaches  the  Royal  Pedagogium,  which  closes  up  the 
space." 


WHAT   EVERY   TEACHER   CAN   DO. 

Mr  Editor,  —  In  a  former  communication,  I  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  recapitulation,  or  summing  up  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent doctrines  taught  in  the  volumes  of  your  Journal,  under  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  "  Things  which  every  teacher  can  do,"  I 
now  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  readers,  in  as  condensed  a  form 
as  possible. 

1.  Every  one  who  engages  in  school  keeping,  can  open  his 
school  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour.  There  is  no  one  thing, 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  to  promise  so  little,  that  will  ultimately 
accomplish  so  much  good,  as  this.  I  have  seen  an  indifferent 
teacher  inspire  his  pupils,  and  many  of  their  parents,  with  confi- 
dence, and  effect  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  respect,  by  com- 
mencing his  exercises  every  morning  at  exactly  nine  o'clock,  the 
time  appointed,  and  persevering  in  this  practice.  I  have  known 
him  dispense  with  his  usual  meal,  when  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
was  likely  to  prevent  his  being  at  the  school  room  in  due  season. 

2.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  to  have  the  school  room 
comfortable  every  morning,  in  regard  to  temperature.  There  is 
so  much  of  suffering  in  school,  from  late,  or  inefficient,  or  smoking 
fires,  that  this  is  a  point  of  more  importance,  than  many  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  suppose.  The  work  of  heating  a  school  room  does  not 
properly  belong  to  a  teacher ;  and  it  is  a  most  mistaken  economy 
which  leads  hb  employers  to  suffer  him  to  perform  it,  when  those 
whose  time  is  worth  far  less  than  his,  could  do  it  just  as  well.  Still, 
if  effectual  measures  are  not  taken  by  others,  it  b  best  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  work  done,  or  do  it  himself.  There  are  ii- 
structort  who  have  made  their  morning  fires  for  six  months  together, 
and  always  with  great  advantage,  both  to  themselves  and  tlieir  pu- 
pils. Every  teacher  can  do  this,  —  I  mean  if  he  is  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  fuel ;  and  if  not,  he  ought  to  relinqubh 
his  employment. 

3.  All  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  welcome  their  pupib 
to  the  school  room  when  they  arrive,  and  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  seats,  books,  &c.,  if  they  have  them.  It  is  true  tliat 
such  marks  of  attention  and  interest  will  consume  time ;  but  b  that 
time  misemployed  which  b  spent  in  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  a  school,  and  impart  to  it  a  tone  of  good 
feeling  which  is  not  likely  to  be  wholly  lost  during  the  day  ? 

4.  Every  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  consult  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  ])upils  while  they  remain  with  him.  If  the  air  is 
bad  in  the  school  room,  he  can  ventilate  the  room  by  means  of 
doors  or  windows.  If  the  temperature  b  too  high  or  too  low,  he 
can  regulate  it.  If  the  pupils  are  tured  of  sitting,  he  can  let  them 
stand,  or  walk  out ;  either  single,  or  by  classes.  If  they  are  thirsty, 
he  can  fumbh  them  with  drink,  without  exposing  their  health  by 
suffering  them  to  pour  down  large  quantities  of  water  when  greatly 
heated  with  exercbe. 

5.  Every  teacher  can  make  constant  and  unremitting  efibrt  so 
to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of  his  pupib  that  he  can  coof 
trol  them,  properly,  without  violence.  He  can  labor  hard  to  gov- 
ern by  persuasion,  rather  than  force  ;  by  kindness,  rather  than  se- 
verity ;  and  by  love,  rather  than  fear.  But  when  all  other  mea- 
sures fail,  with  certam  individuals  who  have  never  been  accustCMned 
to  restraint,  without  violence,  —  and  such  cases  may  occur  in  very 
large  schools  —  every  teacher  can,  as  a  last  resort,  use  severity. 
Nor  need  he  fear  with  some  fastidious  and  over-philanthropk;  indi- 
viduals, so  much  the  moral  degradation  which  a  little  bodily  pain 
may  produce  in  the  subject  of  punbhment,  as  the  more  intense 
pain,  and  deeper  degradation  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a 
habit  of  insubordination,  either  to  parents  or  to  higher  authority. 

6.  Every  instructor  can  and  should  see  that  what  he  teaches, 
is  taught  thoroughly.  If  a  school  consbts  of  eighty  or  an  hundred 
pupib,  the  time  which,  in  three  hours,  can  be  appropriated  to  an 
m^vidual,  b,  of  course,  very  trifling,  and  unless  what  b  done  for 
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an  individual  be  thoroughly  done,  he  will  derive  little  benefit  finom 
attending,  except  in  so  far  as  he  learns  fix)m  hearing  others.  But 
even  here,  thorough  teaching  is  equally  indispensable ;  for  the 
more  he  learns  fix)m  imitation,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the 
example  which  he  imitates,  should  be  excellent. 

7.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  young,  can  strive  to  fiur- 
nbh  them  with  constant  employment.  This  is  so  indispensable, 
that  when  we  have  once  considered  the  matter,  we  wonder  why 
any  teacher  should  ever  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
children  to  sit  like  statues  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  at  a  time ;  and 
why  the  latter  should  not  have  rebelled  against  such  tyranny,  much 
oitener  than  they  have. 

8.  It  is,  also,  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  try  to  make 
children  interested  in  what  they  learn.  He  has  not  the  first  quali- 
fication of  a  teacher,  who  supposes  the  child  to  be  benefited  to  the 
utmost,  when  he  is  wholly  passive  in  the  work  of  education,  like  a 
vessel  which  merely  receives  and  contains  what  is  put  into  it.  It 
is  as  necessary  that  the  mental  palate  should  be  gratified,  as  the 
physical. 

9.  He  who  takes  a  school,  should  remember  that  he  is  not  only 
responsible  to  those  who  are  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  their 
parents,  but  to  God.  He  should,  therefore,  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  business ;  attending  to  nothing  else,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  his  health.  His  school  is  to  have 
a  place  among  his  first  thoughts  in  the  morning,  and  his  last  in  the 
evening,  as  well  as  those  of  every  hour  between.  If  a  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  teach  thus,  then  let  him  betake  himself,  at  once, 
to  some  other  employment.  But  I  have  seen  an  experienced 
and  approved  teacher  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of 
managing  and  instructing  a  school  for  six  dollars  a  month,  and  his 
board,  (about  half  the  usual  compensation  in  the  place,)  besides 
expending  a  part  of  even  this  scanty  pittance  for  conveniences  for 
the  pupils. 

10.  Every  teacher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions  or 
creed,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  inculcating  religion,  or 
even  morality  in  his  school  by  precept,  can  set  a  pure  and  spotless 
example  before  his  pupils.  Now,  although  I  think  few  teachers, 
at  least  in  New  Ejigland  and  New  York,  are  guilty  of  open  immo- 
rality, yet  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  that  multitudes  fail  to  set 
such  an  example  on  all  occasions  as  they  ciught.  And  it  is  owing 
to  this  fact,  in  no  small  degree,  that  many  observing  men  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  —  strange  and  unwarranted,  as  it  appears,  — 
that  our  common  schools  are  doing  more  harm  than  good.  It  is 
not  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  — 
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better,  perhaps,  than  formerly, — but  that  the  moral  habits  which 
they  acquire,  are  often  extremely  unfavorable. 

Perhaps  they  reason  thus,  '*  I  send  my  child  to  school  for  four 
months  in  the  summer,  and  four  in  the  winter,  fixxn  the  age  of  four 
to  sixteen.  During  this  time,  he  learns  to  spell,  read,  and  write, 
and  gets  a  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  in  the 
whole  time,  than  he  might  gain  in  about  one  year  of  constant  and 
faithful  instruction.  And  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  either.  He 
comes  from  the  school  with  many  bad  habits,  which  I  labor  mom* 
ing  and  evenbg,  and  during  vacations,  with  all  my  might,  to  eradi- 
cate ;  but  always  without  success.  In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  he 
carries  these  habits  with  him  firom  year  to  year,  bora  childhood  to 
youth,  and  from  youtli  to  maturity;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will 
then  be  likely  to  carry  them  with  him  through  life.  WeU  for  him 
if  he  do  not  carry  them  and  their  consequences  vnth  him,  beyond 
the  grave ! " 

But  all  the  moral  evils  thus  complained  of,  —  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly numerous,  —  need  not  discourage  us.  Though  there  is  much 
that  common  school,  teachers  cannot  accomplish,  there  b,  also, 
much  they  can  do.  We  might  as  well  "  despair  of  the  republic,*" 
as  of  common  schools.  They  can  be  reformed,  and  probably  will 
be.  Such,  even,  as  they  now  are,  and  such  as  they  can  be  made, 
they  constitute,  in  no  small  degree,  the  hope  of  the  country,  the 
church,  and  the  world. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  Mr  Editor,  as  attempting  to  ^ve  a 
complete  enumeration  of  the  things  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  every  teacher  can  do,  I 
have  only  selected  a  few, — such  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  m(»e 
prominent  ones.  What  has  been  said,  is  intended  to  apply  to  all 
teachers ;  whether  of  Infant,  Primary,  Common,  Select,  or  Aca- 
demic Schools,  —  whatever  the  name  may  be,  —  and  whether  they 
include  the  child  of  two  years,  or  the  youth  of  twenty. 

In  my  next  communication,  I  am  to  present  a  compendium  of 
the  "  things  which  many  teachers  can  do."  They  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  within  the  power  of  aU;  and  may 
demand  more  space.  A  Teachsr. 
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INAUGURAL   ADDRESSES. 

inaugural  Address  delivered  hy  ihe  Rev,  Stephen  OLiif,  President  of 
Randolph  Macon  College^  on  tiie  occasion  of  his  introduction  into  offict, 

Inauftwal  Address  of  Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  Jr.,  President  of  WaierviUt 
College,  July  2d,  IQSi. 

Randolph  Macon  College  is  founded  and  sustained  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  —  and  Waterville  college,  by  the  Baptists. 
It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  receive  from  two  denominations,  who 
so  recently  dreaded  the  influence  of  human  learning,  and  now,  in 
Mr  Olin's  language,  are  "  roused  from  a  long  reverie,"  the  inaugural 
addresses  of  presidents  of  colleges,  which  aim  at  a  high  standard  of 
liberal  education.  Both  addresses  give  evidence  of  talent  and 
sound  judgment ;  and  we  arq  desirous  to  make  them  better  known 
to  our  readers. 

President  Olin  commences  with  a  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
ix?spect  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  advance  the  arts  and  the 
physical  sciences,  as  among  the  most  valuable  patrons  of  intellectual 
enterprise,  by  diminishing  the  labor,  and  increasing  the  profits  of 
human  toil,  and  rescuing  much  of  time  and  talent  from  the  mate- 
rial world. 

He  next  goes  on  to  point  out  what  should  constitute  a  course  of 
liberal  studies.  After  stating,  distinctly,  the  high  claims  of  the 
mathematics,  he  argues,  with  no  less  zeal,  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  modern  literature,  from  its  dawn  to 
its  present  state  of  maturity  and  comparative  perfection,  classical  learning 
has  becR  its  safest  gnide,  and  its  most  liberal  benefactor.  With  an  unal- 
terable constancy,  it  has  held  forth  its  masterly  performances  and  authori- 
tative examples  to  human  observation,  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  gen- 
ius, to  restrain  the  aberrations  of  taste,  and  to  rebuke  the  waywardness 
of  imagination,  and  the  extravagancies  of  fashion.  Its  graceful  sf>eci- 
mens  of  eloquence  and  jioetrv,  of  style  and  sentiment,  embody  and  ex- 
emplify the  immutable  laws  of*  composition  and  the  mind.  They  consti- 
t\Ue  an  unexceptionable  standard  of  good  writing,  aliove  envy  or  contro- 
versy, which  acts,  at  once,  as  the  inspirer  and  counsellor  of  genius ;  the 
model  and  test  of  excellence. 

Whilst  the  classical  student  secures,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  education  in  the  discipline  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
his  labors  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge. 
It  is  not  true,  as  oflen  asserted,  that  the  classics  impart  nothing  to  the 
mind  but  a  dry  vocabulary  of  obsolete  words  and  idioms,  utterly  useless  for 
nil  the  purposes  of  speech  and  reason.  Language,  as  well  as  mind  and 
matter,  has  its  philosophy,  not  formed  to  suit  its  particular  cases,  but  appli- 
cable, with  few  modifications,  to  the  dialects  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  regularity,  the  copiousness,  the  elegant  refinement,  and  the  pro- 
found logic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  give  facilities  for  the  invesn 
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ligation  of  these  universal  laws,  unknown  to  the  defective  and  anmnaloiv 
languages  of  modem  times;  and  the  youtli,  who  has  once  thorou|i;hIy  mas- 
tered the  difiicuhies  and  the  mysteries  of  classical  litemture,  has  imbibed 
those  unchangeable  principles  of  speech  and  of  thought,  which  are  alone 
able  to  guide  him  on  the  great  occasions,  in  active  life,  when  eloquence 
and  reason  exert  a  controlling  influence.'* 

He  remonstrates  against  the  disposition  to  swell  the  list  of  col- 
legiate studies,  already  burdensome,  to  the  immature  minds  found 
in  our  public  institutions ;  and  considers,  that  with  such  minds,  mere 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  topics,  can  never  take  the* place  of  thorough 
recitation,  on  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  public  institutions,  President  Olin 
has  no  confidence  in  any  tiling  short  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
to  maintain  it  in  any  degree. 

**  I  venture  to  aflirm,  that  this  generation  has  not  given  birth  to  another 
absurdity  so  monstrous,  as  that  which  would  exclude  fnmi  our  seminaries 
of  learning,  the  open  and  vigorous  inculcalion  of  the  religious  faith  which 
is  acknowledged  by  our  whole  |>opulation,  and  which  pervades  every  one 
of  our  free  institutions.  Our  guvemors  and  legislators,  and  all  the  deposi- 
taries of  honor  and  trust,  are  prohibited  from  exercising  their  humblest 
functions,  till  they  have  pledged  their  fidelity  to  the  country,  upon  the  holy 
gospels.  The  most  inconsiderable  (wcuniury  interest  is  regarded  too  sa- 
cred to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  upright  judge  or  juror,  or  to  the  most  un- 
suspected witness,  till  their  integrity  has  been  fortified  by  an  appeal  to  the 
high  sanctions  of  Christianity. 

''Even  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  usually  suspended  on  the 
same  condition.  The  interesting  moralities  of  the  domestic  relation ;  the 
Jaws  of  marriage  and  divorce ;  the  mutual  obligations  ofparents  and  chil- 
dren, are  all  borrowed  from  the  christian  scriptures.  The  fears  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  hopes  of  the  upright ;  the  profane  ribaldry  of  the  profli- 
gate, no  less  than  the  humble  thanksgiving  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  do  homage  to  the  gospel,  as  the  religion  of  the  American  people. 
Our  eloquence  and  our  poetry ;  our  periodical  and  popular  literature  in 
all  their  varieties ;  the  novel,  the  tale,  the  ballad,  the  play, — all  make  their 
appeal  to  the  deep  sentiments  of  religion  that  pervade  the  popular  boeom. 
Christianity  is  our  birthright.  It  is  the  richest  inheritance  bequeathed  us 
by  our  noble  fathers.  It  is  mingled  in  our  hearts  with  all  the  fountains  of 
sentiment  and  of  faith.  And  are  the  guardians  of  public  education  alone 
'  halting  between  two  opinions  ? '  Do  they  think  that,  in  fact,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  still  a  debatable  question?  Is  it 
still  a  question,  whether  the  generations  yet  to  rise  up  and  occupy  the 
wide  domains  of  this  great  empire,  to  be  the  re|)resentatives  of  our  name, 
our  freedom,  and  our  glory,  licfore  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  a 
Christian  or  an  Infidel  people  ?** 

He  alludes,  with  great  justice,  to  that  source  of  insubordinatbn, 
which  we  have  formerly  pointed  out  in  our  colleges,  the  too  early 
age  of  the  students. 

''The  internal  discipline  of  a  college  is  a  subject  of  great  prectica]  im- 
portance, as  well  as  of  great  delicacy  and  difliculty.  The  regulations  of 
society  which  fix  the  period  of  minority,  are  formed  upon  the  constitution 
of  nature,  and  dictates  of  experience.    The  controlling  authority  of  the 
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parent  ib  maintained,  till  the  formation  of  proper  habits,  and  some  maturity 
of  judgment,  are  presumed  to  have  fitted  the  child  for  subjection  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  society,  and  the  general  restraints  of  moral  obliga- 
tions. In  our  places  of  learning,  this  period  is  usually  anticipated,  and 
this  salutary  arrangement  disturbed.  The  youth  passes  from  a  govern- 
ment of  authority  and  influence,  to  a  government  of  laws,  before  he  is  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  vahie  and  the  reason  of  the  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  upon  him,  or  to  respect  their  sanctions.  Dislike  and  contempt 
for  regtilations  deemed  frivolous  or  arbitrary ;  reckless  indifference  to  con- 
sequences, and  practised  ingenuity  in  evading  the  penalty,  whilst  it  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  are  the  two  common  results  of  this  premature  and 
unnatural  substitution  of  positive  enactments,  for  that  discretionary  power 
with  which  God  has  invested  the  parent.  The  evil  is  one  of  portentous 
magnitude ;  but  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  prescribe  a  remedy." 

He  proposes  that  less  of  positive  laws  should  exist,  and  more  of 
discretionary  parental  power  be  vested  in  the  officers ;  but  he  also 
shows  cleariy,  that  great  dangers  attend  this ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  power  is  entrusted  to  a 
changing  txxly  of  tutors,  advanced  but  a  few  years  beyond  their 

fiupils  in  experience,  we  believe  it  would  only  increase  the  evil, 
t  is  certainly  startling,  to  hear  from  a  presidential  chair, 

^  Of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  enter  college,  it  is  believed  that  less 
than  half  remain  to  complete  their  education.  The  majority  are  arrested 
in  their  career  of  improvement  by  idle  or  vicious  habits ;  by  extravagance 
and  discontent ;  and  sometimes  by  unwise  laws  and  mal-administratioiu 
This  result  of  the  prevdling  systems  of  public  instruction  is  truly 
appalling." 

President  Olin  looks,  with  much  confidence,  to  manual  labor  as 
the  source  of  great  and  salutary  reform  in  the  morals  and  manners 
of  our  schook  of  learning,  and  hopes  it  will  render  education  more 
accessible  to  those  in  the  middle  classes,  especially  at  the  south, 
where  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  He 
concludes  mih  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  body  of  Methodists,  to  put 
forth  all  their  energies  in  the  great  work  of  education,  to  which 
they  are  just  roused. 

President  Babcock  has  chosen  a  most  important  topic.  "  The 
object  of  the  teacher's  office,"  he  remarks,  is  three  fold;  to  secure 
mental  discipline,  to  communicate  useful  knowledge,  and  to  give 
all  our  powers  a  right  direction.  The  last,  in  his  ^ew,  is  the  pre- 
eminent duty. 

In  regard  to  the  topics  of  instruction,  his  views  of  the  classics  co- 
incide entirely,  with  those  of  President  Olin. 

*^  The  purposes  of  healthful  discipline  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  happily 
secured  in  those  very  studies  which  are  of  useful  tendency.  Such,  emi- 
nently, is  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Neither  of  these 
would  have  been  decried,  as  they  are,  had  a  more  just  and  philosophical 
yiew  been  taken  of  their  direct  and  indirect  utility.  What !  shall  a  man, 
whose  great  business  through  life  is  identified  with  the  right  use  of  lan- 
guage, be  tokl  that  it  is  needm  and  preposterous  for  him  to  study  its  con- 
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stituent  elements?  Or  shall  Ite  he  told  that  as  much  advantage  may  he 
derived  from  the  ))eru8al  ofnn  author  iii  his  vernacular  tongue,  as  by  the 
careful  study  of  one  equally  vahiahl*;  in  his  thoughts,  hut  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  requires,  at  every  step,  comparison,  judgment,  precision, 
taste;  and  which,  by  their  very  exercise,  tend  to  strengthen  all  these 
powers  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  that  some  of  the  reasons  which  were  formerly 
much  relied  on,  as  requiring  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  are  no 
longer  valid ;  or,  in  the  same  degree  valid,  as  at  the  time  when  most  of 
the  elementary  instruction,  in  some  im|)ortant  branches,  was  accessihle 
only  through  this  channel.  Let  it  he  freely  conceded,  that  what  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  them,  has  been  laid  open  to  the  mere  English  scholar  by  trans- 
lations, or  has  l)een  snpersedefl  by  original  treatises  of  equal  or  superior 
value,  in  our  own  tongue.  Strll,  you  leave  untouched  reasons  of  }3ani- 
niount  importance,  forgiving  to  these  studies  a  share  of  attention.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  sympathise  with  that  innovating  rage,  which  would  exile 
the  study  of  ancient,  or  even  of  modern  languages  from  our  literary  insti- 
tutions. Tfre  kind  of  influence  which  this  study  indirectly  fn-oduces,  is 
greatly  needed  by  all  educated  men.  They  also  need  to  improve  theh* 
precision  and  copiousness,  their  taste  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  their 
own  language ;  and  no  more  ready  and  certain  method  for  securing  this 
object  can  be  devised,  than  the  study  of  those  from  which  ours  is  princi- 
pally derived." 

He  presents  one  reason,  which  is  not  hackneyed,  for  the  study 
of  mathematics. 

"  Let  it  never  l)e  forgotten,  tliat  the  best  exercises  for  the  mind,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  judgment,  arc  always  found  in  those  subjects  which  do  not 
bias  us  for  or  against  tlicm.  Such,  eminently,  are  the  mathematics,  seve- 
ral branches  of  philosopliy,  and  the  natural  sciences  generally.  Vigorous 
application  to  these,  will  happily  prepare  us  for  the  important,  complica- 
ted, and  otherwise  embarrassing  emergencies  of  actual  life,  in  which  this 
discipline  is  most  necessary,  and  its  deficiency  utterly  irreparable.  William 
Tell  could  never  have  gained  such  surjmsing  skill  in  markmauship,  if  his 
early  exercises  had  been  of  a  character  to  agitate  his  heart,  like  the  require- 
ment to  shoot  the  apple  on  his  sou's  head.'' 

He  insists,  not  less  earnestly,  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
man,  himself,  —  of  his  body  as  well  as  of  his  mind,  and  asks,  "  why 
should  not  the  principles  of  physiology ,  at  least,  be  taught  in  every 
course  of  liberal  study  ?  Will  tiiose  who  neglect  it  for  the  sake  of 
adding  one  more  classic  to  the  course,  furnish  us  with  an  answer  ? 

"  But,"  he  remarks,  "  more  will  depend  on  the  manner  of 
teaching,  than  on  the  subject  of  instmction.'^  Interest  in  the  teacher, 
simplicity  of  manner,  practical  application  of  truth,  and  a  course 
adapted  to  keep  the  faculties  in  constant  activity,  are  the  principal 
directions  he  gives. 

In  treating  of  the  requisites  for  the  teachers  office,  he  places  a 
firm  and  vigorous  constitution  at  the  foundation.  A  well-disci- 
plined and  energetic  mind,  blameless  morals,  entire  self-control,  and 
above  all,  true  benevolence,  he  considers  indispensable  to  a  teacher. 
On  the  last  point,  he  observes :  — 

**  This  affection  for  pupils,  in  order  to  produce  its  legitimate  results,  must 
be  based  on  permanent  principles,  and  roust  have  a  like  penuanency  or 
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continuity  of  exercise.  Fitful  numifestations  of  affectionate  regard,  sepa- 
rated by  long  intervals  of  coldness,  will  not,  probably,  secure  any  happy 
results.  The  affection  of  the  teacher,  like  that  of  the  parent,  should  be  a 
happy  medium  between  fondling  weakness  and  repulsive  austerity, — 
pure,  quenchless,  and  ennobling.  He  who  is  a  stranger  to  such  affection 
for  his  pupils,  does  not  deserve  to  have  a  pupil ;  nor  will  the  relation  which 
thus  exists  be  productive  of  happy  consequences.  It  may  be  sustained  with 
tolerable  decency  on  both  sides ;  but  its  tennination  will  be  a  mutual  re- 
lief; and  no  tear  of  regret  or  swelling  of  tender  emotions  will  mark  the 
hour  of  separation.  And  can  it  be  possible  that  a  relation  thus  sustained, 
can  realize  the  results  which  ojttght  to  flow  from  it  ?  As  well  might  we 
expect  *  grapes  of  thorns,  or^  figs  of  thistles.'  How  certain  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  unaffected  interest  and  affection  of  the  teacher,  will 
beget  its  own  image  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil, — that  it  will  prepare  him  to 
receive,  with  incomparably  greater  advantage,  the  lessons  of  instruction 
which  are  imparted  to  him,  and  will  secure  him  against  many  of  his  most 
formidable  dangers !  By  planting  deeply  in  his  bosom  the  conviction  that 
his  teacher  is  warmly  interested  in  his  happiness  and  advancement,  the 
exercise  of  government,  in  its  odious  sense,  will  be  rendered  unnecessary .** 

He  recommends  a  free  and  affectionate  mode  of  intercourse  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  and  observes :  — 

**  Let  him  not  fear  the  loss  of  personal  dignity,  in  thus  mingling  with 
tliose  committed  to  his  trust  Let  him  not  do  violence  to  the  tender  and 
generous  impulses  of  his  own  nature,  by  shutting  himself  away  from  their 
sympathies,  and  severing  the  ties  of  a  tender  affection,  which  should  make 
the  interests  and  happiness  of  both,  mutual  and  indispensable." 

He  considers  the  spirit  of  Christianity  the  best  security  for  these 
moral  qualities,  and  in  regard  to  the  jealousy  of  sectarianism, 
observes : — 

^  He  that  can,  and  does  sincerely  delight  in  the  increase  of  true  piety 
and  virtue,  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
who  delights  in  seeing  and  promoting  the  increase  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  our  neighbor ;  and  who,  while  fully  believing,  that  without  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  are  none  of  his,  remembers  that  Christ  severely  rebuked 
the  impertinent  zeal  of  his  own  followers,  for  hindering  those  who  followed 
not  with  them, — such  an  one,  I  am  sure,  need  not  be  dreaded  for  his  sec- 
tarianism, nor  unconstitutionally  excluded  from  the  office  of  instruction  in 
literature  and  science,  even  though  he  be  also  a  teacher  of  the  religion  of 
Christ" 

We  cannot  close  our  sketch  of  these  interesting  addresses,  with- 
out begging  the  attention  of  those  who  would  put  out  the  lights  of 
science,  because  they  are  not  kindled  in  every  street,  to  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

^  The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  raise  a  popular  clamor  against 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  giving  more 
aid  to  conunon  schools,  is  as  wise  and  consistent,  as  it  would  be  to  sever 
the  head  from  the  human  body,  in  order  to  fiivor  the  limbs.  Tlu  one  can^ 
not  long  flourish  without  the  other;  and  mutual  hostility  between  their 
Jriends  mil  be  suicidal  to  the  best  interests  ofboQu^ 

46* 
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EXERCISE   OF   MIND   IN    CLASSICAL   STUDIES. 

One  source  of  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
classical  studies,  arises  from  the  different  modes  of  pursuing  them. 
In  our  country,  the  ancient  languages  are  studied,  to  a  sad  extent, 
as  a  mere  exercise  in  the  technics  of  etymology,  syntax  and 
prosody  ;  and  when  thus  pureued,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  or  for  that  mechanization 
(if  we  may  make  a  term)  of  mind  which  is  the  natural  result.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  this  drilling  is  indispensable  as  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cise ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  when  not  carried  to  excess,  it  gives  the 
pupil  a  habit  of  application,  and  a  command  of  his  faculties,  which 
more  agreeable  but  less  laborious  pursuits  could  not  bestow. 

But  those  who  advocate  these  studies,  have  another,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  instruction  in  view.  Tliey  propose  that  young  men 
should  study,  not  the  languages  merely,  or  chiefly,  but  the  au- 
thor's models  of  thought  and  expression,  whose  superiority  to  other 
uninspired  writings  is  admitted  by  most  litcrarymen.  It  will  assist 
our  readers  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  views,  if  they  are 
liimiliar  with  the  details  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction.  We  have 
already  made  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  a  gentle- 
man abroad,  ascribed  to  a  professor  of  the  IVewton  Theological 
Seminary.  Other  extracts  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
judgment,  and  reason,  and  taste,  are  called  into  exercise  in  studies 
wjiich,  among  us,  are  so  often  made  to  stupify  every  faculty  but 
memory,  and  check  every  feeling  but  disgust.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  an  exercise  with  a  young  class  in  a  German  Gyuina- 
sium,  on  Cornelius  Nepos. 

"Dr  E n,  with  a  yonnff  class  on  Cornelius  Nepos.  —  The  exercise, 

which  was  in  German,  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkably  clear  exhibition 
of  ultimate  ^rannnatical  analysis.  The  principle  of  every  rule  referred  to 
was  searched  out  and  sifted,  till  it  was  distinctly  seen,  and  then  a  multi- 
tude of  examples  were  given  in  German,  which  were  required  to  \ye  put 
into  Latin.  In  the  course  of  tlie  n^ading,  the  students  were  fn^queully 
directed  to  tell  in  what  other  way  ilie  same  ide^  could  be  expressed  in 
good  Latin  ;  to  explain  the  principle  of  tlie  different  constructions;  and  to 
specify  what  constituted  the  peculiarities  of  tliis  author's  style.'* 

Another,  on  works  which  few  of  our  Greek  scholars  see,  ex- 
hibits topics  of  which  they  rarely  hear. 

<*  Dr  S 1,  author  of  a  good  work  on  the  life,  character,  and  writings 

of  Aristotle,  heard  a  class  of  tlixrteen  advanced  students,  on  the  CE^dipus 
Coloneus,  of  Sophocles.  Excepting  tlie  translation,  which  was  into  Ger- 
man, the  Exercise  was  in  Latin.  The  students  spoke  this  language  with 
great  ease  and  fluency.  A  fiill  exposition  of  the  passage ;  an  examination 
of  the  higher  principles  of  grammar ;  a  nice  discrimination  between  poe- 
try and  prose,  whether  in  language  or  in  thought ;  a  difcutnon  of  the  com- 
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parative  claims  of  different  readings,  occupied  the  chief  attention.  In  these 
discussions,  the  teacher  threw  out  many  valuable  hints,  and  abounded  with 
iustnictive  remarks.  The  classical  acquisitions  were  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  he  seemed  to  understand  the  art  of  making  scholars." 

A  third  is  equally  removed  from  the  ideas  of  most  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  United  States. 

**  Dr  Sch ^t,  rector  of  tlie  Latin  School,  on  Plato's  Symposiunu    In 

nice,  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  in  translations,  both  the  teacher  and 
the  class  employed  Grennan ;  in  all  the  rest,  Latin.  First,  an  explanation 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  not  by  M'ay  of  review,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
nection, was  demanded.  Then  the  whole  of  tlie  twenty -ninth  section  was 
read  and  translated.  The  teacher  insisted  ou  great  exactness  of  expression. 
He  required  the  student  to  tell  in  which  of  his  writings  Cicero  treated  of 
tlie  same  subject ;  what  the  views  of  tliat  philosopher  M'ere ;  what  Latin 
terms  he  employed  to  express  tlic  same  ideas  which  were  contained  in  the 
Greek  of  Plaio ;  and  what  were  tlie  philosophical  doctrines  of  their  author. 
The  teacher  then  gave  an  admirable  exposition  of  tlie  author's  tlieory  of 
Mdeas,'  and  particularly  his  doctrine  respecting  *the  beautiful.'  He  then 
retranslated  tlie  whole  passage  with  masterly  skill ;  gave  out  certain  pas- 
sages to  be  translated  into  Latin,  for  the  puqiosc  of  comparing  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages ;  and  closed  with  a  short  extemporaneous  lecture." 

We  need  not  say  how  few  American  students  of  Horace,  even 
in  our  colleges,  ever  dreamed  of  such  recitations  as  the  following, 
upon  that  poet. 

"  Dr  S 1,  in  a  Latin  disputation  with  nine  students  on  Horace's  Odes, 

lib.  4,  otlo  C.  —  The  dis])utation  ai)i)eared  to  have  a  twofold  object ;  to  ex- 
erci»e  the  studeuts  in  speaking  Latin,  and  to  train  them  in  tlie  art  of  criti- 
cism. There  was  a  long  argument  about  the  design  of  the  poet  in  tliis 
ode.  The  teacher  would  give  no  hints  as  to  the  right  way  of  explaining 
the  subject,  but  would  merely  show  the  incongruity  and  absurditv  of  the 
imperfect  or  incorrect  views  presented  by  the  students.  They,  of'  course, 
would  otlen  go  very  long  upon  a  point  l)efore  they  would  stumble  upon  it, 
but  in  the  mean  time  acquire  much  information  rcs|)ectiug  what  the  ode 
was  not.  It  was  like  a  fencing  master  exercising  the  sword  with  others, 
ill  order  to  inqmrt  his  skill.  The  teacher  was  the  most  eloquent  and  ac- 
complished Latin  siieaker  I  have  yet  heard." 

"  Dr  L n,  in  Horace's  Odes. — The  teacher  took  his  place  in  the  desk, 

witli  his  author  and  manuscript  before  him.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he 
made  very  little  use.  The  Latin  only  was  spoken.  Afler  tlie  usual  course 
of  translation  and  correction,  wonls  and  phrases  were  closely  examined 
with  regard  to  lexicography,  grammar  ancl  structure.  The  students  were 
required  to  strip  the  ode  of  its  poetical  garb,  and  put  it  into  pure  Latin 
prose.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  one  is,  in  such  cases, 
very  liable  to  retain  a  poetical  word,  or  poetical  construction,  or  to  em- 
ploy a  word  or  phrase  not  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  Recitation  and  lec- 
ture were  combined.  I  found  that  the  studeuts  were  capable  of  giving  the 
literature  of  Horace,  specifying  the  best  editions  and  the  most  valuable 
essavs  that  had  appeared  on  different  portions  of  his  works.  This  ia  a 
kind  of  knowledge  as  common  in  Grermany,  as  it  is  rare  in  America." 
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THfi   CONTRAST;  OR   THE   PERVERSION   OF   CLAS- 
SICAL   STUDIES. 

We  cannot  better  enforce  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  articlci 
than  by  requesting  our  readers  to  peruse  that  and  the  former 
extracts  from  the  account  of  recitations  in  the  same  institutioni 
and  then  read  the  following  account  of  the  waste  of  time  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  very  same  studies  arising  from  the  absurd  methods 
which  are  adopted.  We  find  it  in  an  article  on  ''Boy's  Educa* 
tion,"  in  the  Southern  Academician,  over  the  signature  of  Alpha^ 
prefaced  by  the  following  judicious  quotation :  — 

"  It  is  not  the  waste  of  intellect,  as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  great  multitude 
of  our  race,  that  is  alone  to  be  regretted.  *  *  *  It  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  industry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted,  but  exerted  in  labors  that 
must  be  profitless." 

The  following  account  is  then  given  of  a  course  of  classical  study, 

if  we  may  thus  misuse  the  words,  which  is  but  too  just  a  specimen 

of  that  which  has  been  generally  pursued  in  our  country :  — 

"  At  seven  years  old,  I  was  compelled,  by  my  teacher,  to  drudge  at  Latiif 
Grammar, — and  many  times  have  wept  over  the  hated  task  ;  with  a  per- 
suasion, that  any  thing  on  earth  was  more  tolerable  than  my  situation,  in 
this  resiiect.  Again  and  again  I  recited  this  jarffon  through,  and  I  may 
safely  say,  without  being  one  whit  the  wiser, —  and  surely  much  less  hap- 
py fur  the  labor.  At  length,  'iMair's  Introduction'  was  put  into  my 
nands,  and  turning  bad  Latin  into  good,  alias  worse,  constituted  my  daily 
toil.  My  grandfather,  who  had  attended  to  Latin,  and  who  had  a  tolera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  language,  was  living  near  me,  and  often  have  I  re- 
paired to  him  with  a  prayer  for  assistance.  It  was  his  custom,  on  these 
occasions,  to  tell  me,  word  for  word,  just  what  I  had  to  repeat  to  the  mas- 
ter ;  and  on  my  way  to  school,  earnestly  and  carefully  would  I  struggle  to 
exclude  every  other  tliought,  and  over  and  over  repeat  the  recitation. 
Not  a  thought,  not  a  wish,  not  a  word,  would  I  suffer  to  draw  from  my 
mind  the  phrases  thus  gathered,  until  I  had  recited  my  lesson,  which  I 
generally  did,  without  much  trouble  or  disgrace.  And  then,  —  as  if  with 
one  fell  swoop,  —  away  was  driven  all  the  rubbish  which  had  cost  so  much 
toil  and  vexation  to  collect  After  a  few  years,  my  father's  circumstances 
changed,  and  I,  with  others  of  our  family,  wns  compelled  to  seek  my  for- 
tune on  the  world's  wide  tide.  I  have  lived  long,  —  and  never,  in  all  my 
life,  have  I  regretted  anything  more,  than  the  circumstance  of  bavins  had 
my  early  education  so  badly  conducted.  Had  the  same  labor,  and  the 
same  means  been  employed  on  more  uscflil  branches  of  knowledge, — and 
my  mind  been  storeu  with  information  calculated  to  fit  me  for  business, 
I  should  have  suffered  less  mortification,  and  derived  abundantly  more 
benefit  As  it  is,  I  look  back  on  my  early  days  with  regret,  and  feel,  that 
with  all  my  aAer  labor,  I  have  not  been  able  to  compensate  for  the  loss  and 
mental  injury  I  tlien  sustained." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Academician  then  adds  the  following 

just  remarks :  — 

**  This  was  the  sum  of  a  conversation  recently  held  with  a  gentleman  of 
respectability  and  talents.    And  it  needs  no  comment  to  show,  that  it  is 
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only  one  of  the  ten  thousand  instances  of  the  folly  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  a  boy's  education.  And  while  I  would  again  assert,  that  I  am 
a  friend  to  clacssical  instruction,  yet  I  would  again  write,  that  this  course, 
(and  many  others  which  vary  only  in  the  minuti^  of  matter,)  can  never 
enlarge  the  mind  ;  and  retards,  rather  than  promotes,  profound  scholar- 
ship in  those  destined  to  letters ;  while  it  totally  destroys  tlie  most  desira- 
ble  points  of  good  attached  to  the  prospects  and  usefulness  of  those  who 
are  to  struggle  with  a  world  of  duties  and  toils." 

So  long  as  such  a  course  is  pui'sued,  what  can  be  anticipated,  but 
an  increasing  and  well  founded  prejudice  against  classical  studies  ? 


LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

In  1830,  the  nunaber  of  students  in  all  the  Colleges  in  tlie 
United  States,  independent  of  Theological,  Medical,  and  Lav^ 
students,  was  estimated  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Rcijister  of  Education,  at  3,475.  Tlie  Theological  students  were 
estimated  at  66S ;  Medical  students,  about  2,000 ;  Law  students, 
88.  Total,  6,216.  The  same  invaluable  work  for  Feb.,  1834, 
makes  the  exact  number  as  follows:  Classical  students,  4,100; 
Medical,  1,863;  Theological,  709;  Law,  88.  Total,  6,760. 
But  this  enumeration  is  probably  derived  from  the  catalogues  for 
the  year  1833. 

The  increase  of  these  several  classes  of  students,  since  that  time, 
will  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  with  the  tables,  on  the  two  foU 
lowing  pages,  which  also  contain  other  important  information^ 
They  are  copied  —  with  some  additions  and  variations  —  from  the 
American  Almanac  for  1835. 

There  are  a  few  smaller  institutions  in  which  a  tliorough  classi- 
cal or  collegiate  course  of  study  is  pursued,  and  which  we  believe, 
are  chartered  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  particular  infor- 
mation concerning  them,  in  time  for  our  present  number.  Such 
are  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  of  Ohio,  the  Universalist  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  and  several  others.  The  number  of  tlie  Scien* 
ti6c  Tracts  for  Sept.  15,  slates  —  we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
—  that  there  are,  in  the  whole  United  States,  seventy-eight  char- 
tered Universities  and  Colleges.  Perhaps  this  number  includes 
some  which  we  have  here  reckoned  among  the  schools  of  The* 
ology  and  Medicine. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 
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[For  the  Aaoala  of  Edacatioa.] 
BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  consist  of  sixty-seven  Primary 
Schools,  ten  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  including  one  for 
Africans,  one  English  High  School,  and  a  Latin  Grammar  School. 
From  printed  documents  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  from  other 
authentic  sources  of  information,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them. 

In  all  the  primary  schools,  and  in  six  of  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools,  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  In  two  of 
the  latter,  girls  only  are  admitted ;  in  the  remaining  two,  and  in 
the  English  high  school,  and  the  Latin  school,  boys  only.  The 
Infant  scliools  —  of  whicli  there  are  several  in  Boston,  —  form  no 
pait  of  the  public  school  system.  These  are  sustained  by  the 
contributions  of  benevolent  individuals  or  associations. 

Though  tlie  primary  schools  of  Boston  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
fonning  a  part  of  tlie  system  of  public  schools,  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely under  a  government  of  their  own.  They  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  having  been  instituted  in  1818,  while  the  Latin 
school,  and  several  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  have  been 
in  operation  more  than  a  century. 

The  government  of  tlie  schools  is  vested  in  twenty-one  gen- 
tlemen, twelve  of  whom,  —  one  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  —  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  citizens ;  the  other  nine  consist  of  the 
JIayorof  the  city,  and  eight  Aldennen.  These  constitute  a  gene- 
ral school  committee  ;  but  are  divided  mto  sub-committees  for  the 
more  convenient  examination  of  the  schools.  They  have  also  a 
standing  committee  on  School  Books,  and  a  standing  committee 
of  conference  with  a  like  committee  from  the  government  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  only  control  wliich  this  general  com- 
mittee have  over  the  latter  schools,  except  that  they  appoint  a 
Board  for  their  general  management,  is  advisory,  tlirough  this 
committee  of  conference.  In  other  respects,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  they  are  independent. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  believed  to 
be  at  present,  about  four  thousand  ;  and  there  are  not  far  from  the 
same  number  in  the  higher  public  schools.  This  includes,  it  is 
true,  but  about  half  the  children  in  Boston,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen  years ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
fants and  older  pupils  in  private  schools ;  besides  a  few  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  who  do  not  attend  any  school  at  all.  But  the 
public  school  system  is  intended  to  make  provision  for  all  these, 
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provided  they  could  be  induced  to  attend.  The  poorest  inhabi* 
tant  of  Boston  may  thus  have  his  children  gratuitously  instructed, 
—  his  boys,  at  the  least,  —  from  the  age  of  four  to  seven,  in  the 
primary  schoob  ;  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools  ;  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  Latin  school ;  and  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  in  the  English  High  school.  In  these  different 
schools,  the  pupib  will  go  through  a  course  of  instruction,  supposed, 
by  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  to  be  equal  to  that  which  is  provided 
at  many  of  our  respectable  colleges. 

We  will  first  mention  a  few  regulations  which  are  common  to 
the  primary  and  higher  schools,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  speak 
of  each  separately. 

The  instructors  are  appointed  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year, 
^nd  hold  their  o£Bce  for  one  year  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
government.  In  general,  they  are  continued  in  the  schools  for 
many  successive  years.  Every  instructor  is  required  to  be  punc- 
tual  in  regard  to  the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing 
his  school.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  but  the  pri- 
mary, are  required  to  be  commenced  with  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  Prayer ;  and  the  same  course  is  recommended  to  the  teachers 
of  the  primary  school.  Every  instructor  is  to  keep  a  daily  record 
of  admissions,  ages,  attendance,  absence,  tardiness,  negligence,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  may  be  useful  to  the  committee  at  their 
visitations,  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  schools. 

The  instructors  are  required  to  pay  attention  to  the  cleanlinesSi 
comfort,  and  moral  character  of  their  pupils,  and  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue. 
No  pupil  can  go  from  one  school  to  another  of  a  higher  grade, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  committee,  setting  forth  hb  qualifica- 
tions, as  well  as  general  standing  and  character. 

The  Primart  Schools. 

Regulations,  For  the  appropriate  government  and  direction  of 
the  primary  schools,  the  city  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each 
district  including  from  seven  to  ten  schools.  They  are  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  to  each  school  in 
a  district,  who  hold  their  regular  meetings,  and  appoint  their 
chairman,  secretary,  be. ;  but  the  general  care  of  each  school  is 
confided  to  the  particular  committee  of  that  school,  who  performs 
the  duties  which  are  usually  assigned  to  both  the  district  and  visit- 
ing committees  of  single  schools  in  the  country.  The  whole 
committee  of  each  district  is  so  subdivided  for  this  purpose,  that 
each  individual  shall  visit  the  school  of  his  own  charge,  at  least 
once  a  year ;  but  every  school  is  to  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
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body  at  least  once  a  month.     Written  reports  of  these  visits  are  to 
be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  district. 

The  standing  committte,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  eight  primary  school  districts,  are  required  to  visit  and  exam- 
ine all  the  schools  semi-annually,  viz :  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October.  A  district  is  usually  assigned  to  each  of  their  membersi 
in  regular  rotation. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  to  conform  to  the  di- 
rections of  their  committee,  respectively.  The  teachers  are,  with- 
out exception,  females  ;  though  we  do  not  know  that  male  teach- 
ers are  excluded  by  anything  but  the  expense.  They  are  to  gov- 
ern as  much  as  possible  by  mildness  and  persuasion ;  but  they  are 
also  to  govern  effectually  and  thoroughly. 

The  teachers  are  not  to  permit  visitors  to  remain  in  their  schools, 
unless  introduced  by  the  district  committee,  nor  to  allow  tracts  or 
any  other  publications  to  be  distributed  in  them.  The  afternoons 
of  Thursdays  and  Fridays  are  assigned  to  tuition  in  needle- work, 
to  those  who  come  provided  with  suitable  materials ;  but  both 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  forbidden  to  employ  themselves  in 
needle-work  at  any  other  time. 

During  the  summer,  the  schools  are  opened  at  8,  and  closed  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  opened  at  2,  and  closed  at  5  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  winter,  the  forenoon  hours  are  9  to  12  ;  and 
the  afternoon  hours,  2  (or  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  3) 
to  4  1-2. 

The  primary  schools  are  designed  to  include  pupils  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age.  But  none  are  to  be  admitted  of  any  age 
whatever,  till  they  have  been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured 
against  the  small  pox. 

Course  of  Instruction,  The  pupils  in  each  of  the  Boston  Primary 
Schools  are  arranged  in  four  classes ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
are  in  two  divisions  each,  viz : 

Fourth  Class,  2nd  Division.  Cards ;  Alphabet.  —  1st  Division.  Cards 
continued ;  Monosyllables  and  Dissyllables. 

Third  Class,  2nd  Division.  Hi^elling  book ;  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables.  —  Ist.  Division.  Spellin<;  book  continued ;  Spelling  and  Easy 
Reading  Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviations  and  Nuiiil>ers 
commenced. 

2nd  Class.  Spelling  book  continued  ;  Sfielling,  Reading,  and  all  the 
other  lessons  in  the  same,  to  the  end ;  the  Commandments ;  Reading 
book. 

1st  Class.  Spelling  book  continued ;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbre- 
viations, Numbers,  Arithmetic ;  words  of  similar  sound  but  diflfercnt  in 
spelling  and  signification  ;  Reading  l>ook  continued.;  New  Testament. 

Rule  1.  The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  shall  first  stand  up, 
and  after  an  appropriate  address,  shall  read  from  the  Cards  with  a  dis- 
tinct and  audit>le  tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  In  like 
manneri  the  first  division  of  the  same  class,  shall  read  in  words  of  one 
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and  two  syllables ;  and  no  one  of  this  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
third  or  hiffher  class,  who  cannot  read  deliberately  and  correctly  in 
monosyllables  and  dissyllables. 

Rule  2.  The  third  class  must  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling  book 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  must  be  taught  to 
read  therefrom  in  words  of  three,  four,  and  five  syllables.  The  first  di- 
vision of  the  same  must  be  continued  in  their  spelling,  and  advance  to 
the  easy  reading  lessons  of  the  same  book,  and  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer : 
the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Numbers  is  to  be  commenced,  and 
no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class,  who  cannot  spell  with 
ease  and  propriety  words  of  the  above  number  of  syllables,  and  read 
well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  Spelling  book. 

Rule  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  in  the  Spelling  book 
through  all  the  spelling,  reading,  and  ottier  lessons  of  the  same,  and  be 
taught  to  recite  well  the  Ten  Commandments ;  must  be  provided  with 
the  book  of  Reading  Lessons,  and  make  progress  therein  ;  and  no  one 
of  this  class  can  be  advanced  to  the  first,  who  has  not  learned  and  re- 
cited, as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  lessons  in  the  Spelling  book,  including 
the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  in  reading ;  the  use  of  the  common 
abbreviations ;  the  letters  used  for  numbers,  and  their  uses ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  signifi- 
cation. They  must  be  able  also  to  recite  tlie  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the  book  of 
Reading  Lessons. 

Rule  4.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the  les- 
sons of  the  Spelling  book  and  book  of  Reading  Lessons ;  be  furnished 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  taught  to  read  therein  fluently  and  cor- 
rectly, and  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Arithmetic ;  and  no  one  of 
the  first  class  shall  receive  a  recommendation  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee, to  be  admitted  into  an  English  Grammar  School,  —  unless  he  or 
she  can  spell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the 
several  lessons  taught  m  the  second  class,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  varies,  but  in  gene- 
ral, averages  about  fifty  or  sixty.  Some  of  them  are  provided 
with  inferior  school  rooms ;  but  within  a  year  past,  several  large 
and  commodious  rooms,  well  lighted,  and  susceptible  of  free  ven- 
tilation have  been  erected,  and  others  are  now  erecting. 

Grammar  Schools. 

These  schools,  ten  in  number,  and  containing  an  average  of 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pupils  each,  are  lo- 
cated in  large  and  commodious  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  They  are  designed  to  receive  children  from  the  primary 
schools,  and  give  them  such  an  acquaintance  with  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geographv,  and  arithmetic,  as  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  They  are  admitted  at  the  age 
of  seven  years. 

These  schools  are  separated  into  two  rooms,  the  upper  being 
occupied  for  the  reading,  and  the  lower  for  the  writing  department ; 
these  two  branches  being  kept   entirely  distinct.     Each  room 
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designed  exclusively  for  boys,  is  provided  with  a  principal  and 
an  assistant  teacher,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  about 
three  hundred  children.  The  principal  teachers  are  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  quaIi6cations  in  these  branches ;  but  the 
law  requires  that  the  master  of  the  grammar  or  reading  school  shall 
have  been  '^  educated  at  some  college  or  university,  and  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization."  In  those 
schools  where  none  but  females  attend,  there  are  a  master  and  three 
female  assistants  in  each  department,  and  in  those  where  both  sexes 
are  found,  the  place  of  one  of  the  assistants  or  ushers  is  supplied  by 
three  female  assistants. 

Regulations.  The  masters  must  commit  their  requirements  and 
prohibitions  to  writing,  and  read  or  cause  them  to  be  read  aloud  in 
school,  at  least  once  a  month.  Both  the  masters  and  the  assistant, 
teachers  under  them,  are  required  to  give  their  pupils  constant 
eoiployment,  and  to  endeavor,  by  judicious  and  diversified  modes, 
to  render  the  exercises  of  the  scliool  pleasant  and  profitable ;  to 
use  firm,  prudent,  and  vigilant  discipline,  but  to  punish  as  sparingly 
as  b  consistent  with  securing  obedience  ;  and  to  govern,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  persuasion  and  gentle  measures.  For  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  a  determination  not  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  he  may  be  excluded  from  the  school  ibr 
a  time  ;  but  the  parent  or  guardian  must  be  immediately  informed, 
and  the  sub-committee  consulted  on  the  subject.  Whenever  he 
manifests  symptoms  of  undoubted  regret  for  his  error,  he  may,  with 
tlie  consent  of  the  committee,  be  reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  the 
schools  :  but  for  habitual  neglect  of  his  duties,  any  pupil  may,  with 
the  advice  of  the  committee,  be  finally  expelled.  No  pupil  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  one  school  who  has  been  expelled  from 
another,  or  while  under  sentence  of  suspension. 

Though  the  Lancasterian  or  Monitorial  system  is  not,  at  pres- 
ent, pursued  in  any  of  the  public  schools,  every  teacher  may  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  advanced  pupils,  whenever  it  can  be 
faithfully  and  judiciously  applied.  The  teachers  are  to  exercise  a 
general  care  and  inspection  over  the  pupils,  as  well  out  of  school 
as  within  its  walls ;  and  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  injury  being 
done  to  the  apartments  of  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  he, 

No  instructor  in  the  public  schools  is  allowed  to  keep  a  private 
school ;  or  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils  before 
6  P.  M.  except  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
No  subscription  for  any  purpose  whatever  may  be  introduced  into 
any  public  school.  No  books  may  be  used,  or  studies  pursued, 
but  those  authorized  by  the  Board.  And  no  pupils  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  connection  with  any  of  the  public  schook,  (except  by 
permission  of  the  sub-committee)  unless  they  are  furnished  with 
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the  books  and  utensils  regularly  required  to  be  used  in  the  schoob 
respectively. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the  appointed  hour, 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  pressing  emergency,  of  which  the 
master  is  to  be  the  judge.  Tliere  is  a  recess  of  irom  five  to  ten 
minutes  allowed  in  each  half  day,  that  the  pupils  may  not  be  in- 
jured  by  too  long  confinement. 

In  every  school,  the  grammar  master  and  the  writing  master 
shall  each  have  the  regulation  and  control  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  the  classification,  the  mode  of  instructioni 
and  the  discipline  of  his  pupils,  provided  the  regulations  of  one  de- 
partment do  not  interfere  with  tliose  of  the  other.  But  in  all  cases 
mvolving  the  interests  of  both  departments,  where  a  difference  of 
opinion  or  question  of  authority  arises,  the  grammar  master  is  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  school,  and  his  decision  settles  the  question. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  within  five  minutes  after 
the  opening  of  the  school.  Those  who  arrive  late,  are  received, 
but  not  without  notice  of  their  fault.  No  new  pupils  are  admitted, 
except  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

These  schools  are  to  be  visited  quarterly.  At  the  semi-annual 
visitation  in  August,  from  two  to  six  silver  medals,  furnished  from 
a  fund,  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Franklin,  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  most  distinguished  boys  in  each  of  the  reading  schools, 
and  the  same  number  in  each  of  the  writing  schools.  In  1822, 
medals  were  extended  to  the  girls,  in  equal  numbers  to  each  school. 

Courst  of  InatrucUon,  The  gramnnar  department  of  these  schools  ii 
divided  into  four  classes,  subject  to  such  subdivisions  as  the  master  may 
judge  expedient.    The  course  of  studies  is  the  following. 

Class  IV.  Spelling.  Reading.  Class  III.  Spelling  and  Reading, 
continued.  English  Grammar.  Class  II.  Spelling,  Reading,  and 
Grammar,  continued.  Geography.  Parsing.  Class  1.  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Grammar,  and  Geography,  continued.  History  of  the  United  States. 
Composition.  Declamation. 

Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  General  History  may  be 
introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  master ; — and  on  Thursdays,  the  first 
class,  in  place  of  their  ordinary  class  books,  read  in  the  Bible. 

The  pupils  of  the  writing  department  are  also  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  progress,  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping. 

All  the  pupils  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  daily ;  and  the 
teachers  are  required  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  copy  slips  written, 
or  from  good  engravings ;  or  to  write  the  copies  themselves  in  the 
writing  books.  —  The  pupils  of  the  first  class  are  taught  to  make 
their  own  pens.  It  is  also  deemed  desirable  that  oral  instructioQ 
should  be  combined  with  the  use  of  books,  in  all  the  exercises. 

47* 
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Latin  Grammar  School. 

Regulations,  The  instructors  of  this  school  are  a  master,  a  sub- 
roaster,  and  so  many  assistants  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
teacher  to  every  thirty-five  pupils.  At  present,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pupils,  and  three  assistants.  Every  instruc- 
tor in  this  school  must  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable 
college. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  roust  bring  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  schools  ihcy  last  attended,  certificates  of  good  moral 
character;  must  be  able  to  read  common  English  authors  correctly 
and  fluently,  and  to  write  a  running  hand  ;  and  they  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  either  the  English  or  Latin  grammar.  They 
roust  also  be  at  least  nine  years  old.  Candidates  are  examined  for 
admission  but  once  a  year.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  con- 
tinues five  years. 

The  hours  for  opening  and  closing  the  school  correspond,  very 
nearly,  with  those  of  the  grammar  schools  ;  but  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, the  three  lowest  classes  may  be  dismissed  from  the  school 
in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  at  11  o'clock.  Tardiness,  beyond 
five  minutes,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  school  hours,  and  ex- 
cludes the  delinquent. 

The  school  is  divided  into  five  classes,  with  such  minor  divisions 
as  the  master  and  sub-cx>mmittee  of  the  school  may  think  advisa- 
ble. The  master  is  required  to  give  his  occasional  services  to  each 
portion  of  the  school,  and  also  once  a  month  to  institute  a  rigid  ex- 
amination of  his  pupils  in  the  dififerent  departments  in  all  the  stu- 
dies to  which  they  have  attended  since  his  last  examination.  The 
studies  required  in  this  school  are  the  following :  — 

Class  V.  Latin  Grammar.  English  Grammar.  Reading.  Class  IV. 
The  same  studies  continued.  Keading  and  writing  exercises  from 
Latin.  Declamation.  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Ancient  Mythology. 
Modern  Geography.  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Writing  Translations  from 
Latin  into  English.  Class  III.  Same  exercises  continued.  Written 
Arithmetic.  Greek  Grammar.  Gre6k  Authors.  Ancient  Geography. 
Class  II.  Same  studies  continued.  Grecian  Antiquities.  Algebnu  Ci- 
cero's Select  Orations.  Gould's  Virgil.  Jacob's  Greek  Reader.  Greek 
Lexicon.  Writing  Translations  from  Greek  into  English.  Committing 
to  memory  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek.  English  Composition.  His- 
tory. Geography  and  Trigonometry.  Juvenal  Expurgata.  Gould's 
Horace  Expurgata.  Homer's  Iliad.  Greek  Testament,  the  Four  Gos- 
pels. Xenophon's  Abasis.  Writing  and  Composing  Latin  Themes  and 
Verses.    Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

All  the  classes  in  the  school  receive  instruction  in  writing. 
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The  English  High  School. 

This  school  was  established  in  1820,  with  the  design  of  furnish- 
ing the  young  men  of  Boston,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegi- 
ate course  of  study  but  who  have  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of 
the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  with  the  means  of  completing 
a  good  Englisli  education  to  fit  them  for  active  life,  or  qualify  them 
for  eminence  in  private  and  public  stations. 

Regulations.  The  same  qualifications  are  required,  and  the 
same  proportionate  number  of  instructors,  as  in  the  Latin  school. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  and  illus- 
tration. 

No  boy  is  admitted  a  member  of  this  school  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Examinations  for  admission  take  place  only  once  a 
year.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  and  these  into  as 
many  sub-divisions  as  may  be  found  expedient.  Individuals  are 
advanced  according  to  their  scholarship,  and  no  faster.  Each 
class  or  section  is  occasionally  reviewed ;  but  there  is  a  gene- 
ral review  once  a  quarter.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  more  than  three  years.  —  Tardiness  in  arriving  at  school, 
beyond  five  minutes,  subjects  the  pupil  to  the  same  inconveniences 
as  at  the  Latin  school. 

Course  of  Instnidion,  The  exercises  and  studies  required  during  the 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following  :  — 

Class  III.  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic.  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography.  Elements  of  General  History.  History  of  the  U.  States. 
Constitution  of  the  U.  States.  Reading.  Grammar.  Declamation. 
Composition.  Algebra. — Class  II.  The  same  studies  continued.  Book- 
keeping, hy  single  and  double  entry.  Greometry.  Natural  Philosophy. 
Natural  Theology.  Class  I.  Same  studies  continued.  Moral  Philoso- 
phy. Evidences  of  Christianity.  Practical  MathematicM ;  comprehend- 
ing Navigation,  Surveying,  Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calculations,  &c.; 
together  with  the  construction  and  use  of  Mathematical  Instruments. 
A  course  of  experimental  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  —  All  the  classes  receive  instruction  in  writing. 

The  following  studies  are  also  allowed  in  the  first  class  if  the 
master  thinks  proper  to  introduce  them.  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History;  Chemistry;  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Linear  Drawing; 
Logic. 

Expenses. 

The  schools  in  Boston  are  sustained  at  the  public  expense.  In  the 
twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  support  of  schools* 
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SalariefloflDstmctreases  for  63  primary  scboobi  vith m  put 

of  rent,  6lc #13.430  00 

RentB  of  school  roomfl  hired  by  the  city,  and  repurs,      2,673  16 
Ten  dollars  per  school  for  fuel,  .        .        .        .        •        630  00 

Rewards  for  schools,  $2  per  school,        •        .        .        .  12t>  00 

Total,  Primary  Schools,  16,830  16 

Salaries  of  instructors  in  other  schools. 

Latin  School, 4,695  28 

Eugliiih   lliffh   School, 4,686  66 

Eliot  School,  (a  grammar  and  teriting  $ekooL,)        .        .  3y37S  21 

Other  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,        .        .        .  21^257  25 

Instructor  of  African  School, 375  00 

Total  of  other  Schools,        31,592  40 

Expended  for  repairs  and  supplies  of  all  Schools,           .  3,SB0  73 

Paid  for  fuel  for  all  the  Schools, 1,150  ^ 

£x[)ense8  of  examination:*,  medals,  &lc^          .        .        .  274  18 

Supply  of  Ink  for  ail  the  Schools, 90  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  of  School  Committee,      •        •        .  100  00 

Total,        56,947  41 


CENTRE    DISTRICT   SCHOOLS   IN    WORCESTER. 

Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  contained,  in  1830,  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  Besides  schools  supported  throughout  the 
town  generally,  as  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  sustained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  besides  a  Central  Grammar  school, 
which  b  also  supported  at  tlie  expense  of  the  town,  the  Centre 
District  has  been  incorporated  for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  more  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  education  of  its  citizens.  It  now  has  eight 
permanent  schools,  and  one  temporary  one,  viz : 

1.  Two  schools  for  the  youngest  and  lowest  grade  of  scholars, 
denominated  the  North  and  South  Infant  Schook. 

2.  Two  schools,  one  grade  higher,  to  which  pupils  are  pro- 
moted from  the  Infant  Schools.  These  are  called  the  North  and 
South  Primary  Schools.  Tliese  last  and  the  In&nt  Schoob  are 
for  both  sexes,  indiscriminately. 

3.  Tlie  next  two  schools,  are  the  Second  Female  School,  and 
the  English  School  for  Boys ;  to  which  promotions  are  made  from 
the  Primary  Schools. 

4.  The  seventh  and  highest  in  rank  of  the  permanent  schools 
of  the  District,  is  the  Female  High  School,  to  which  promotions 
are  made  from  the  Second  Female  Scbool. 
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Corresponding  to  this  last,  is  the  Boys'  Latin  Grammar  School, 
supported,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  to  which  promotions  are  made  from  the  Boys'  English 
School. 

Tlie  eighth  permanent  school  for  the  district,  is  that  for  the 
children  of  color,  in  which  are  taught  all  the  useful  branches  of  a 
common  education,  but  fix)m  which  there  are  no  promotions  to  any 
school  of  a  higher  grade. 

All  these  eight  schools  are  to  be  kept  during  the  whole  year, 
with  such  vacations  only  as  may  be  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  teachers,  or  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board,  who 
have  the  general  direction  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  school  for  apprentices  and  clerks,  and 
such  other  boys  as  attend  only  a  part  of  the  year,  is  kept  three 
months  in  tl)e  winter. 

These  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Overseers  whose  duty  it  is  "  to  determine  upon  the 
quali6cations  of  instructors,  and  to  contract  with  them  for  their 
services  ;  to  determine  upon  the  attainments  of  scholars  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  said  schools  respectively  ;  to  prescribe  the  course 
of  instruction  therein,  and  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  thereof;  to  determine  upon  all  complaints  of  in- 
stnictors,  of  parents  or  of  scholars,  which  may  arise  in  relation  to 
said  schools,  or  either  of  them ;  to  visit  and  examine  said  schools 
respectively,  at  stated  periods  during  the  year;  to  encourage,  in 
every  suitable  manner,  both  instructors,  and  scholars  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  relative  duties  ;  and  to  make  a  report,  in  writing,  an- 
nually, to  the  district,  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  during  the 
period  of  their  office." 

For  the  purposes  of  visiting,  the  Board  is  formed  into  nine 
divisions,  one  to  each  school.  The  schools  are  to  be  visited 
and  tlioroughly  examined  once  in  three  months.  Minutes  of  these 
examinations  are  to  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  de- 
signating the  whole  number  of  scholars  and  the  number  present ; 
the  exercises  of  each  class,  with  the  number  of  scholars  belonging 
to  it  present,  the  number  absent,  tc. ;  and  any  other  particulars 
necessary  to  give  information  of  the  state  of  the  school.  A  Re- 
port, embracing  these  particulars,  is  made  to  the  next  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  At  each  examination,  they 
also  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  candidates  for  promotion  to 
higher  schools. 

General  Regulations.  The  instructors  of  the  schools,  before 
vacating  their  office,  are  to  give  the  Board  of  Overseers  three 
months  notice  of  their  btention,  and  the  Board  cannot  discontinue 
the  services  of  a  teacher,  without  giving  the  same  notice.    Scho* 
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lars  belonging  to  the  Female  High  School,  tlie  Second  Female 
School,  or  the  Boys'  English  School,  whose  absence  has  been  of 
more  than  one  month's  standing,  may  not  be  readmitted  by  the  in- 
structors, without  a  certificate  from  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
schools  to  whicji  they  respectively  belong.  The  visiting  com- 
mittee are  autliorized  to  regulate  the  time  and  duration  of  the  va- 
cations in  their  respective  schools. 

Needle  work  is  permitted  in  the  primary  schools  two  half  days 
in  each  week ;  and  in  the  higher  female  schools,  one  half  day. 
Writing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  above  the  primary,  two  half 
days  in  eacii  week.  Instruction  on  the  terrestrial  Globe  is  also 
given  in  all  tiie  schools  above  the  primary  schools.  Written  or 
printed  questions  are  prohibited  in  the  same  schools ;  except  that 
Emerson's  Questions  on  Goodrich's  History  are  allowed  in  the 
Second  Female  School. 

No  scholar  is  admitted  into  any  of  the  schools  under  three  years. 
All  transfers  and  promotions  from  one  school  to  another,  except 
when  the  transfer  is  made  to  another  school  of  the  same  grade, 
shall  be  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary. 

System  of  Discipline^  &;c.  The  schools  are  expected  to  com- 
mence with  devotional  exercises,  at  precisely  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  lliroughout  the  year ;  and  to  recommence  at  half  past  one 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  winter,  and  at  two  in  the  summer.  Tliey 
are  to  continue  three  hours  in  each  half  day.  The  school  bell 
always  rings  fifteen  minutes  before  opening,  and  five  minutes  be- 
fore closing  tlie  schools. 

Every  teacher  is  required  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of 
bis  pupils,  not  only  while  in  school,  but  during  recess,  and  while 
going  to,  and  returning  firom  school.  None  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  schools,  after  commencement,  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
afternoon,  or  after  absence  half  a  day  or  more,  without  a  vmtten  or 
verbal  excuse  bom  the  parent  or  guardian.  Nor  is  any  one  per- 
mitted to  leave,  till  school  closes,  except  in  case  of  illness  or  some 
necessary  cause  obvious  to  the  teacher,  without  similar  verbal  or 
written  excuse.  And  in  neither  of  these  cases,  can  the  scholar 
be  the  bearer  of  such  excuse. 

The  crimes  which  are  regarded  as  punishable  are,  impertinence 
to  teachers,  obstinacy,  neglect  of  duty,  falsehood,  obscene  and 
profane  language,  quarrelling,  and  injury  done  to  a  school  house,  or 
to  the  property  of  any  Teacher  or  scholar.  In  case  of  delinquency, 
recourse  is  first  to  be  had  to  persuasion,  reproof,  and  admonition ; 
but  when  these  fail  to  produce  reformation,   reasonable  corporal 

fmnishment  with  the  rod  is  to  be  inflicted.     In  case  of  any  scholar's 
eaving  school  when  under  censure  for  misconduct,  notice  thereof 
is  to  be  immediately  given  to  the  Board  by  th^  ipstn;ictor|  and 
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such  scholar  cannot  be  readmitted  to  the  school  he  left,  or  to  any 
other  school  in  the  district,  till  he  shall  have  made  such  satisfaction 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  or  on  appeal  from  him,  by 
the  Board.  It  is,  moreover,  required  or  expected,  that  teachers 
will  keep  accurate  lists  of  their  scholars  in  the  order  of  their  classes, 
containing  a  daily  account  of  their  attendance  and  absence,  of  their 
good  and  bad  behaviour,  with  the  manner  in  which  their  lessons  are 
recited,  as  good  or  bad ;  —  which  lists  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
visiting  committee  at  each  examination. 

Each  grade  of  schools  has  its  appropriate  set  of  school  books, 
presented,  of  course,  by  the  Board,  but  subject  to  variation,  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  them  to  require. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMON  EDUCATION.— NO.  6. 

Dialogue  iv.  —  Scene,     The  Autumnal  Fireside. 

Robert.  —  Well,  Thomas,  how  have  your  studies  fared  these 
four  months  ?  Have  you  succeeded  in  continuing  them  all 
summer  ? 

Thomas.  —  Why,  not  exactly,  Robert.  You  know  I  never  ex- 
pected to  do  much. 

R.  Ah,  I  thought  how  it  would  turn  out.  —  Why,  Thomas, 
there 's  no  time  for  study  in  summer.  "  Work,  boys,  work,"  is  all 
the  song,  now-a-days.  Ploughing,  and  planting,  and  hoeing,  and 
haying,  and  harvesting,  —  these  are  the  summer  lessons.  There 's 
no  time, at  this  season,  "to  trim  the  midnight  lamp,"  as  they  say. 
Now  the  lesson  is,  "  Work  while  the  day  lasts  ;"  —  "Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."  We  have  to  work  all  day,  and  sleep  all 
night.     So  you  will  have  to  give  it  up. 

T.  Not  so  fast,  Robert.  I  did  not  say  I  had  done  nothing,  nor 
did  I  say  I  bad  not  done  about  what  I  expected  ;  though  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  call  it  much.  True  enough,  I  have  had  something 
else  to  do,  at  midnight,  besides  trimming  the  lamp  ;  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  by  day.  But  then  you  know  nobody 
works  all  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  sunlight  is  as  good,  for 
what  I  know,  as  lamplight,  if  one  will  only  use  it. 

R.  Yes  ;  but  midday  is  the  time  to  rest,  —  for  the  oxen  to  rest, 
and  the  horses  to  rest,  and  the  men  to  rest. 

T.  Why,  Robert,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  oxen ,  horses,  and  men 
are  all  to  rest  in  the  same  way  ?  I  cannot  think  that  a  brute's 
rest,  and. a  man's  rest  should  be  exactly  alike  ! 
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jR.     Sure  enough,  I  should  not  quite  like  to  say  that ;  but  then 

iou  know  they  say  that  study  is  very  hard  work :  that  nothing  will 
reak  the  constitution  faster  than  hard  study, 

T.  That  may  he  ;  but  then  I  have  not  tried  hard  study.  I 
have  only  studied  a  little  every  day,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  rested 
the  better  for  it :  a  great  deal  better  than  if  I  had  rested  only  like 
the  oxen  and  horses. 

R.  Well,  Thomas,  if  I  could  rest  any  better  for  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  to  study  a  little  myself;  for  I  have  been  prodigiously 
tired  sometimes,  before  noon.  I  '11  think  about  that  before  next 
summer.  But  then,  after  all,  you  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
Tou  have  not  studied  enough  to  learn  anything.  If  you  can  rest 
better,  why,  very  well ;  but  as  to  knowing  any  more  in  October 
than  in  June,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  LiCt  us  see,  then  ;  how 
much  time  have  you  had  for  study  ? 

T.  Oh,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less.  Sometimes  two 
hours,  sometimes  one  ;  always  half  an  hour  at  least. 

R.  Half  an  hour !  Quite  a  long  time  for  study.  Half  an 
hour  a  day !  So  then,  I  was  right,  as  to  knowing  any  more  in 
October  than  in  June. 

T.  Not  much  more,  Robert,  you  should  say ;  and  then  you 
would  be  right ;  I  do'nt  know  much  more  than  I  did  last  June,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  have  learned  a  little.  It  is  but  little,  sure  enough  ;  but 
after  all,  it  is  something.  Why,  let  us  see  ;  1  have  reviewed  the 
whole  of  my  arithmetic,  from  beginning  to  end.  As  I  had  not 
forgotten  what  1  learned  in  the  winter,  it  came  easier  ;  and  I  can 
now  see  into  it  a  great  deal  better  than  before ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
it  was  all  at  my  6nger's  ends.     1  do  'nt  believe  1  shall  ever  forget  it. 

R.  Well,  then,  I  must  confess  that  you  can  learn  something  in 
midsummer.  But  then  1  should  not  like  to  have  my  head  full  of 
figures  and  nothing  else,  —  to  turn  my  head  into  a  complete  mul- 
tiplication table.  I  should  think  your  brains  would  need  to  rest 
by  this  time. 

T.  Oh,  but  that  is  not  all  I  have  done  in  arithmetic  ;  for  I 
kept  myself  to  half  an  hour  exactly  by  the  clock ;  and  then  you  see  I 
had  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  for  something  else.  So  that  if  my 
brains,  as  you  say,  got  a  little  tired,  they  were  soon  rested  again. 
Then  I  have  read  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  part  of  Rollings  History, 
into  the  bargain  :  yes,  and  that  prettiest  of  all  books  for  a  farmer's 
boy,  Thompson's  Seasons.  There  's  another  thing  ;  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  what  I  had  read  when  1  was  about  my  work. 

R.  Well,  Thomas,  I  believe  there  is  one  member  of  your  body, 
that  has  rested  all  summer.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  tongue 
iias  had  anything  to  do.     For  my  part,  1  like  a  little  tongue  work. 
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T.  Why  surely,  Robert,  I  am  talking  fast  enough  now,  to  show 
that  my  tongue  has  not  been  still  all  summer.  Why,  I  never 
chatted  so  much  in  ray  life  time  ;  and  you  would  have  found  it 
out,  had  there  been  winter  evenings,  but  the  summer  evenings 
have  been  so  short,  and  the  days  so  busy,  that  we  have  not  oftea 
met.  But  really,  Robert,  I  have  become  a  greater  talker  this 
summer  than  ever.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  talk  about  at 
our  house,  I  assure  you ;  and  without  complaining  of  our  neigh- 
bors, either.  Father  says  that  the  more  we  read  and  think,  the 
less  we  shall  be  inclined  to  find  fault  with  others.  Little  time  as 
i  have  had,  I  have  accomplished  about  as  much  as  I  ever  did  in 
a  winter,  in  my  life.     True,  that  is  not  much. 

R.  I  expected  it  would  come  to  that.  So  now,  I  suppose 
you  will  use  your  influence  in  the  district  to  have  no  more  schools. 
We  shall  not  need  them  any' more,  for  a  boy  in  summer  by  him- 
self, can  learn  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  winter,  with  ever  so  good 
^  teacher! 

T.  No,  Robert ;  I  did  not  say  that.  But  if,  by  means  of  a 
teacher,  winter  after  winter,  he  has  learned  a  little  how  to  study, 
and  got  into  a  regular  way,  and  can  make  himself  stick  to  the  busi' 
nessy  —  why  then,  he  is  a  poor  fellow  if  he  can  't  learn  something 
by  himself  afterwards.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  without  what  little 
school  learning  1  have,  I  could  not  have  done  even  the  little  I  have 
been  speaking  of. 

R.  Yes,  yes ;  and  now  for  a  hint,  which  you  know  I  am 
always  willing  to  give  when  it  comes  in  my  way.  Without  the 
key,  you  could  not  have  got  into  the  fine  house.  If  you  had  not 
known  how  toN^ad  English  fluently,  you  could  not  have  read 
Plutarch,  or  Rollin;  or  Thompson ;  and  without  a  little  previous 
knowledge  in  ciphering,  you  could  not  have  reviewed  the  whole 
arithmetic ; '  and  if  you  had  not  known,  that  *'  many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle,"  you  would  not  have  husbanded  those  half  hours  so 
nicely.  To  use  the  old  proverb,  "  He  has  leisure  that  uses  itJ^ 
There 's  a  lesson  for  you,  Thomas.  So  you  need  not  mince  the 
matter  any  longer ;  use  leisure  and  you  will  have  leisure  ;  keep 
learning  and  you  will  increase  in  knowledge.  Am  I  not  a  good 
adviser,  Thdmas  ? 

2\  Yes,  Robert ;  I  must  own  you  have  given  me  a  great 
many  good  hints ;  but  you  are  a  real  rogue  after  all.  I  see  by 
your  look,  that  you  have  been  as  busy,  and  learned  as  much  as  1, 
after  all  your  talk.     So  out  with  the  truth,  at  once. 

R.  Why,  Thomas,  to  be  sure  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  our 
talk  in  the  spring;  how  I  helped  you  along  with  a  hint  now  and 
then ;  and  I  have  taken  some  of  them  to  myself.     Perhaps  I  have 
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found  something  to  do  that  b  worth  doing,  though  I  do  'nt  see  my 
wav  clear  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  Franklin.  1  have  brought  a 
little  more  to  pass  than  1  expected,  though  1  have  not  followed 
your  track  exactly. 

T.     Well,  Robert,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  been  about  7 

it.  Why,  first  of  all,  as  I  am  a  farmer,  and  am  like  to  be,  I 
have  read  all  I  could  find  about  farming,  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, and  I  have  got  hold,  too,  of  White's  History  of  Selboume, 
that  Lucy  mentioned  last  spring,  and  that  has  kept  me  reading  and 
looking,  and  reading  and  looking,  all  summer ;  so  that  I  know 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and  insects,  and  plants  and  trees  much 
better  than  I  did  three  months  ago. 

T.  .  Well  done,  Robert,  you  have  followed  your  own  hints 
better  than  I  have,  after  all.  Why,  you  have  been  a  real  Solo- 
mon ;  for  if  I  recollect,  he  spake  of  trees  from  "  the  cedar  tree  that 
is  in  Iwiebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;" 
he  spake  also  of  ^'  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes."  You  have  turned  scholar  out  of  school  with  a  witness. 
So  the  next  thing  is,  as  you  told  me,  to  turn  scholar  the  whole 
year  round.  So  it  is  you,  1  see,  who  are  going  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  break  up  the  schools.  Now,  Robert,!  beseech  you,  spare 
them  a  little  longer ,  for  I  have  detennined  to  go  to  school  one 
more  winter ;  though  I  thought  last  winter  I  had  done. 

R.  Never  fear,  Thomas.  I  'II  join  you  ;  for  I  find  I  want  more 
kei/s.  You  know  what  1  mean.  Why  there  are  Botany,  and 
Chemistry,  and  Mineralo«;y.  Why,  if  1  can  have  a  teacher  that 
can  help  me  a  little  to  an  insight  into  these,  then  I  can  get  along. 

T.  And  I  want  more  keys,  I  scarcely  know  enough  to  tell 
what,  —  but  Algebra  and  Geometry.  I  should  like  a  toacher  that 
would  give  me  a  start  in  these  matters.  Then  there  is  Composi- 
tion. Father  says  that  three  quarters  of  the  people  cannot  write  a 
common  letter  in  a  pleasant  and  intelli<]rihle  way.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  write  a  letter.  Well,  Robert,  how  shall  we  make 
the  most  of  school  next  winter  ?  Let  me  have  a  little  more  of 
your  advice. 

R.  Here  it  is.  Wash  well,  in  the  first  place.  Do  n't  be  one 
of  those  who  only  wash  the  ends  of  their  fingers  and  noses.  They 
cannot  study  well.  Wash  all  over,  Thomas,  then  you  can  study. 
Work,  saw,  split  wood  ;  —  do  anything  that  is  necessary ;  —  play, 
nm,  and  jump.  These  stupid  fellows,  they  cannot  study.  And 
what  rule  was  it  that  we  read  in  the  papers  sometime  ago?  Can 
you  remember  it,  Thomas  ? 

T.     Yes,  yes  ;  "  One  thing  at  a  time." 

it.  That 's  it,  Thomas.  You  need  not  trim  the  midnight  lamp. 
The  best  place  for  a  scholar  at  midnight,  I  think,  is  the  bed,  —  the 
best  study,  a  nk^e  sound  sleep. 
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MUSICAL    REVOLUTION   IN    SWITZERLAND. 

[Abridfed  from  Um  Lmdoo  ETUigeUeal  BUguine.] 

In  the  south-west  of  Switzerland,  a  Mimcal  Revolution  is  rap- 
idly taking  effect.  Its  object  is  to  give  a  new  direction  to  popular 
singing ;  and  its  means  may  be  found  wherever  there  are  persons 
witling  to  take  a  litde  pains,  and  who  can  find  a  leader  to  give  them 
a  little  instruction,  and  to  euide  their  voices  in  singing  the  charms 
of  their  country  and  the  praises  of  their  God.  Long  was  it  tliought 
that  French  Switzerland  could  not  march  with  the  German  can- 
tons in  vocal  music.  Long  has  ttie  lake  of  Geneva  heard  little 
along  its  shores  but  coarse,  vulgar,  and  obscene  ballads.  Lately, 
the  students  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne  have  labored  to  counteract 
this  evil,  by  composing,  and  endeavoring  to  circulate  patriotic 
songs.  The  effort  has  been  happily  successful,  but  within  a  small 
circle.  New  methods  have  been  adopted  in  many  schools,  to  train 
the  children  to  the  execution  of  hymns,  with  a  fine  and  simple  har- 
mony ;  and  the  effect  has  been  so  far  pleasing.  But  something 
was  wanted  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  that,  the  kind- 
ness of  providence  has  supplied. 

About  two  years  ago,  M.  Kaupert,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  proposed 
to  teach  gratuitously  the  whole  population  of  young  and  willing 
persons  in  any  village  or  small  town,  to  sing  together.  The  ru- 
mor attracted  considerable  attention,  and  drew  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions.  But  soon  his  promises  were  realized,  and  all  scepticism 
was  silenced.  At  Morges  and  in  the  neighboring  villages,  concerts 
of  the  voice  alone  were  beard,  producing  such  a  noble  and  simple 
harmony  as  no  person  in  the  whole  country  had  before  the  least 
idea  of.  He  was  induced  to  extend  his  benevolent  labors.  He 
electrified,  as  it  were,  the  whole  side  of  the  Lake  down  to  Geneva. 
Everywhere,  the  Magician  of  Song  was  followed  by  crowds. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  is  beyond  calculation. 

M.  Kaupert  commonly  began  in  schools  and  other  large  rooms. 
Persons  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank  in  society  flocked  to  these 
meetings.  It  was  soon  necessary  to  ask  for  the  use  of  the  churches ; 
and  sometimes,  large  assemblies  have  been  held  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  former  places,  hymns  are  sung  ;  and  in  the  latter,  songs, 
patriotic  or  descriptive,  but  all  firee  from  any  immoral  taint. 

His  plan  is,  to  trace  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner  upon  a  lai^ 
black  board,  the  notes  of  each  lesson ;  and  be  furnishes  each  one 
of  his  pupib  with  a  card  or  paper,  containing  what  he  judges  fit  for 
each  step  of  instruction.  He  usually  succeeds  in  ten  lectures,  to 
qualify  these  vast  masses  to  execute  the  simple  and  touching  bymo 
or  song  in  pans  and  fiill  concert,  eoraptunng  all  who  witness  the 
scene. 
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In  the  introductory  lectures,  he  strongly  afiects  the  imagination 
and  the  sensibility  of  his  hearers,  by  his  descriptions  of  the  powers 
and  the  intention  of  music,  to  breathe  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ments, to  harmonize  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  to  honor  our 
country,  to  excite  admiration  of  the  works  of  God,  and,  as  the 
highest  point  of  all,  to  show  forth  his  praises.  —  These  large  assem- 
blages follow  his  instructions,  and  catch  his  manner  of  execution 
with  an  enthusiasm  perfectly  astonishing.  His  kind  manner  and 
untiring  patience  have  a  great  share  in  producing  the  effects  which 
so  surprise  us. 

The  great  and  learned  city  of  Geneva  invited  the  musical  phi- 
lanthropist to  v'lsit  and  charm  its  population.  Some  of  the  higher 
classes  became  alarmed ;  but  in  the  result,  they  too  were  carried 
down  the  stream.  Pastors,  professors,  magistrates,  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  persons  the  most  distinguished  for  learning  and  science, 
were  seen  side  by  side  with  children  and  poor  people,  listening  and 
learning.  When  the  grand  meeting  took  place,  no  church  could 
receive  the  multitude,  and  they  repaired  to  the  Plein  Palais,  in 
number,  four  thousand  singers.  Here,  however,  the  success  did 
not  answer  expectation  ;  the  wind  acted  unfavorably  upon  the  vi- 
brations of  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  distance  of  the  extremes  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  time.  But  M .  K.  was  loaded  with  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  thanks,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honor 
of  him  :  a  mark  of  respect,  which,  in  Switzerland,  is  never  confer- 
red but  upon  what  is  judg;ecl  to  be  in  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

At  Liausanne,  his  instnictions  were  sought  with  universal  avidity. 
Many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  evenings  in  dissi- 
pation, began  to  employ  them  entirely  in  learning  the  new  style  of 
music.  Children  and  their  parents,  all  the  schools,  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  college,  servants  and  mistresses,  workmen  and 
masters,  persons  who  had  been  the  most  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
religion  and  politics,  the  inhabitants  of  different  villages  distinguished 
by  banners,  —  all  were  attracted,  all  seemed  to  be  of  one  heart  and 
soul.  When  the  previous  training  was  complete,  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  grand  concert.  —  More  than  two  thousand  singers  arranged 
in  the  great  church,  the  noblest  Gothic  building  in  Switzerland ; 
the  flags  of  villages  and  societies  were  tastefully  arranged  on  an 
ivy-clad  tower ;  the  vast  multitude  who  came  to  hear  were  dis- 
posed within  and  without  :  and  then  was  sung  a  hymn  and  its  air, 
of  LAither's  composing,  —  simple,  grave,  noble.  —  But  O  tlie  ef- 
fect!—No  words  can  utter  it! — The  impression  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  happy  fruits  of  this  Musical  Revolution  show  themselves 
almost  everywhere.     The  people  in  the  different  places  keep  up 
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their  singing  meetings.  In  the  summer  evenbgs  they  are  seen  in 
the  church-yard,  or  on  the  village-green.  In  the  sU'eets  and  on 
the  roads,  the  ear  of  the  passenger  is  met  by  the  sweet  sounds.  In 
these  groups  we  perceive  some  failures  of  execution,  compared 
with  the  fine  style  when  led  by  M.  Kaupert ;  but  attention  and 
practice  will  remedy  them. 


THE  TEACHER'S   ALMANAC  FOR  DECEMBER. 

THE   SCHOOL   ROOM. 

Mant  teachers  smile  when  we  venture  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
duly  ventilating  the  school  room ;  and  some  no  doubt  shrink  back  in 
disgust  or  horror,  lest  we  should  repeat  to  them  the  old  story  of  the  black 
hole  at  Calcutta. 

But  if  there  are  teachers  to  be  found, — and  undoubtedly  there  are, — 
who  do  not  believe  that  breathing  renders  atraosnheric  air  unfit  for  respi- 
ration at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  minute,  (as  we  have  so  often  insisted,) 
we  do  not  ask  them  at  once  to  relinquish  their  scepticism ;  but  we  do 
ask  them  to  make  an  experiment,  and  then  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  inhaling  bad  air  for  a  longer  period,  and  by  lungs  more  tender  than 
their  own. 

Let  them  confine  themselves  in  a  small  tight  closet,  or  cask,  holding 
just  sixty  gallons  besides  the  space  occupied  by  their  own  persons,  and 
there  remain  exactly  one  hour.  At  first  they  will  breathe  with  conside- 
rable freedom  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes,  respiration  will  be 
more  difficult.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  continue  in  it  longer  than  one 
hour,  lest  it  should  do  their  lungs  permanent  injury. 

Let  teachers,  then,  look  well  to  the  purity  of  their  school  rooms.  If 
they  do  not  fear  for  themselves,  let  them  at  least  fear  for  others.  If 
they  have  no  mercy  on  their  own  lungs,  let  them  have  mercy  on  those 
of  the  children  committed  by  God  and  parents  to  their  charge.  Tem- 
perature is  important ;  but  terrible  as  is  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  re- 
sult from  its  neglect,  they  are  hardly  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with 
IK)isoned  lungs,  and  deranged  vital  organs,  generally.  The  one  is  a 
mere  attack  upon  the  suburbs,  or  outposts  of  human  existence,  the  other 
is  destroying  the  citadeL 

THX  XARTH. 

The  world  we  inhabit  is  now  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  winter.  The 
vfgUable  kingdom  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  more  nighly  elevated  animal 
world  is  apparently  sunk  in  death.  How  cold,  how  cheerless !  But  b 
this  the  end  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  great  Creator's  works !  Will 
there  be  no  renovation, — no  cbeerftil  resurrection?  Yes;  when  the 
winds  of  a  few  wintry  months  have  whistled  over  the  temporary  tomb 
of  millions  of  organized  beings,  the  **  powerftil  kinff  of  day,"  retuminf 
from  the  chambers  of  the  south,  shall  reanimate  toe  slumbering  tribes^ 
restore  the  sleepiDg  dead,  and  Nature  shall  once  OMnre  put  on  har 
beautiful  robes. 

48* 
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Even  so  is  i%  with  man.  Thouffh  he  sleep  not  dtu^g  the  winter  with 
the  bat  and  the  marmot,  and  the  hedgehog,  and  the  woodchnck,  yet  hia 
h>ng  sleep  must  sooner  or  later,  come.  He  must  lie  down  in  the  grave 
to  awake  no  more,  till  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  rising  in  glorious 
strength,  and  awful  majesty,  shall  rouse  all  who  sleep,  and  animate  them 
with  new  life.  What  teacher  will  fail  occasionally  to  remind  his  pupils 
of  this  brighter  and  better  resurrection? 

4 

THE   HEAVENS. 

Aries  is  the  constellation  of  the  zodiac  now  immediately  north  of  the 
Pleiades ;  and  east  of  Andromeda,  is  the  constellation  of  rerseus.  The 
Whale  may  also  be  studied  through  this  month.  Jupiter  will  be 
visible  during  the  evenings.  Venus  will  become  the  monungstar  at  the 
close  of  December. 


MISCELLANY. 

Education  Convention  at  Cincinnati. 

The  third  session  of  the  <*  Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers,"  commenced  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  6th  of  October 
last,  and  continued  in  session  four  days.  The  following  Lectures  were 
assigned  for  tlie  session. 

1.  On  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  Teachers;  by  Rev.  J.  Van 
Doren,  Lexington,  Ky. 

2.  Allium  the  Classics  and  Mathematics  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  general 
Education  in  this  country  ;  by  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  regular  studv  of  the  Bible  on  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement ;  by  Rev.  W.  H.  McGuffy,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

4.  The  best  method  of  teaching  the  languages;  by  W.  Hopwood,  M.  A., 
Cincinnati.  ^ 

5.  The  application  of  principles  to  practice,  in  the  various  departments 
of  physical  science ;  \yy  Rev.  L.  Slack,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

o.  Anatomy  and  Pnysiology,  as  a  branch  of  study  in  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies ;  by  A.  Kinmont,  A.  M.  Cincinnati. 

7.  The  proper  method  of  teaching  Geography  and  History  in  connec- 
tion ;  by  J.  L.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

8.  Constitutional  and  Criminal  law,  as  a  branch  of  study  in  schools  and 
Academies ;  by  B.  Storer,  Esq.,  Cinncinnati. 

9.  College  Discipline ;  by  Prof.  M.  A.  H.  Niles,  South  Hanover,  Lid. 

10.  The  nature  and  moral  influence  of  Music ;  by  W.  Nixon,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Cincinnati. 

11.  Institutions  for  Teachera;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  Lane  Seminary, 
Ohio. 

Besides  the  Lectures,  several  reports  were  to  be  made  from  Committees 
on  topics  mentioned  in  our  last  volume,  at  page  591.  We  have  been  una- 
ble to  learn  from  the  public  iiapers,  whether  the  lectures  were  all  delivered ; 
though  one  was  given  which  had  not  been  announced,  by  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
Esq.,  on  Mathematics.  We  find,  however,  that  the  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended, the  audience  sometimes  consisting  of  1500  persons;  and  that  the 
interest  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  most  able  discuflsioDy  by  Mr.  Grimke, 
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and  Mr.  Kinmont,  of  the  auesdoiiy  Whether  the  Claance  oofiht  to  be  sta- 
died  as  a  braoch  of  ffeneral  Education  :  the  former  maintaimny  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  latter  we  affirmative.  These  efibrts  of  Mr.  Gnmke  were 
among  the  last  acts  of  his  public  life.  He  died  in  a  day  or  two  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention. 

EvENiiTO  Education  Paktt. 

On  the  evening  after  the  "  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of 
Teachers"  adjourned  its  late  session  at  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Drake,  of  that  city, 
threw  open  his  doors  to  the  Teachers  present  in  the  city,  and  to  many  other 
gentlemen,  and  a  kind  of  Education  party  was  convened*  Here  the  con- 
versation turned  almost  solely  on  subjects  connected  with  Education. 
Partly  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  company  on  certain 
topics,  ^d  partly  for  amusement,  many  votes  were  taken  on  the  questions 
wtiich  were  agitated.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions,  virith  the 
results. 

What  is  the  nativity  of  each  individual  comprising  the  company  ?  En- 
gland, 7 ;  New  England,  27 ;  New  York,  8  *,  New  Jeraev,  3 ;  Pennsylva- 
nia, 9 ;  Virginia,  3;  North  Carolina,  1 ;  South  Carolina,^ ;  Kentucky, 2; 
Ohio,8.— &. 

Has  a  spirit  ofemulatum  a  fiivorable  or  unfiivorable  tendencv,  employed 
as  a  means  to  promote  improvement  among  young  persons? — Affirma- 
tive 62 ;  Neeative  7. 

Is  it  ex](»eaient  to  employ  the  rod  in  restraining  youth.- — Affirm.  44 ; 
Neff.25. 

How  many  pupils  can  one  instruct  to  the  best  advantage  ? — 30. 

Should  the  Bible  be  adopted  as  a  school-book? — Affirmative  unani- 
mouslv.  Should  it  be  studied  at  particular  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
or  indiscriminately  with  other  studies?  At  particular  times. — One  dis- 
senting voice. 

Should  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  be  required  as  a  necessary 
branch  in  our  colleges  and  universities  ?  —  Affirm.  32 ;  Ne^.  26 ;  Neutral  6 ; 
several  of  the  company  having  retired.  Should  the  studies  in  regular  in- 
stitutions be  uuifonn,  and  all  the  students  required  to  pursue  the  same 
course  ?  —  Affirm.  28 ;  Neg.  30. 

Should  the  study  of  TMthematics  be  required  in  every  regular  institu* 
tion  ?— Affirm.  36 ;  Neg.  2a 

Should  anatomy  and  physiology  constitute  a  part  of  popular  education  ? 
—  Affirm.  57 ;  Neg.  1. 

Should  the  system  of  giving  diplomas  as  now  practised  in  colleges  be 
abolkihed,  and  certificates  substituted? — Affirm,  by  a  decided  majority, — 
not  counted. 

Should  female  education  be  confided  exclusively  to  females  ? — Afikm. 
5 ;  Neg.  18. 

Should  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  be  studied  by  females  ?  — 
Affirm.  21 ;  Neg.  a 

Should  the  government  of  the  teacher  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
school-room  and  sehool-yard? — Affirm.  27 ;  Neg.  5. 

At  another  meetiuff  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  question.  Has  the  svstem 
of  instituting  printed  questions  in  elementary  school-books,  a  fiivoraUe  or 
unfiivorable  tendency  ?  —  Afikm.  8 ;  Neg.  6 ;  Neutral,  3. 

Instruction  of  thx  Colored  Population. 

Evenififc  schools  for  aduUs. — We  learn  that  the  **  Association  of  Frienda," 
in  Philadelphia,  formed  three  yean  ago,  of  which  abrief  account  was  given 
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at  page  984  of  our  Mrd  folimie,  oontiiraes  to  be  the  inetmnieiit  of  much 
geod  to  that  clasB  of  the  population  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  was  the 
roeans  of  opening,  in  the  autunm  of  1833f  two  schools,  one  for  men  and 
the  other  lor  women.  They  commenced  in  October,  and  continued  till 
the  end  of  February  last,  and  the  female  school  till  sometime  in  ApriL 
The  male  school  had  an  average  of  thirty^five  attendants  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  female  of  fifty  ;  making  a  total  of  85. 

Renewed  efibrts  have  been  made  during  the  present  autumn,  in  this 
sphere  of  Christian  benevolence  and  right  legislation.  These  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  four  schools,  mstead  of  two ;  of  which  one 
half  are  for  males,  and  the  other  half  for  jfeniales. 

JnHrucHonJfbr  aU  CtasMes.  —  Efibrti  are  making  in  Kentucky  to  form  a 
Btate  Association  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Improvement  of  the  colored 
population.  The  kinds  of  instruction  proposed  are,  1.  Special  preach- 
mg ;  2.  Oral  instruction  from  the  Bible,  in  something  like  Bible  classes ; 
d.  In  places  where  the  public  sentiment  will  permit  it,  reading.  The 
leaders  in  this  movement  adopt  the  principle,  that  slavenr  cannot  be  ter- 
minated peaceably  in  anv  omer  manner  than  by  the  reUgious  and  moral 
instruction  of  the  slaves  themselves. 

Indian  Academy,  near  Georgetown,  Kt. 

This  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson.  It  cm« 
braces  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  ten  different  tribes. 
Among  them  are  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  Pavmees,  Winneba- 
goes,  Sacs,  Foxes,  &c  &c.  It  is  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the  youthful 
remnants  of  these  once  powerful  tribes,  as  arranged  two  and  two,  they 
slowly  march  to  and  from  their  meals,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  fly- 
ing. Where  are  their  proud  ancestors,  with  iron  fiTimes  and  elasdc 
nerves,  who  called  the  great  valley  **  tlieir  own,  their  native  land  ?  "  A 
few  stragglers  in  the  <^  far  west,"  and  these  youths,  are  all  that  remain. 

Col.  Johnson  is  said  to  receive  $250  per  annum  for  the  instruction 
of  each  pupil.  This  amounts  to  an  immense  sum,  which  must  leave 
a  handsome  profit  The  lodging  rooms  are  constructed  of  logs  one 
story  high,  and  differ  not,  except  in  their  size,  from  the  common  dwellings 
of  new  settlers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  school  house  is  also  con- 
structed of  logs,  two  stories  high.  By  leaving  out  one  log,  and  inserting  in 
its  place  panes  of  glass,  sufilicient  light  is  admitted.  The  school  is  furnished 
with  philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus  of  the  plainest  kind.  Four 
teachers  aud  a  superintendent  control  the  school.  The  superintendent  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson^  of  the  regular  Baptist  Church.  He  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  amiable  man,  deeply  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  interesting 
charge.  The  other  teachers  are  respectable.  The  pupils  are  taught  to 
sinff  by  a  native  teacher. 

This  school  promises  to  be  of  solid  utility  to  the  young  sons  of  the  for- 
est who  enjoy  its  privileges.  It  is  desirable  to  see  all  the  present  buildings 
supplanted  by  large,  airy,  and  convenient  edifices  like  th««e  of  other  lite- 
rary institutions.  This  would  have  a  vivifying  influence  on  the  studoata^ 
and  render  them  still  more  solicitous  to  introduce  among  their  country- 
men, the  arts  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life.  —  CSncintuUi  JoumaL 

American  Institutions. 

Dickiruon  CMert, — We  have  recently  received  a  pamphlet,  cootaiiiiiig 
^  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Durbin,  Principal  of  Dickinfloa 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn. ;  and  another  embracing  the  Statutes  of  the  Col- 
lege, mcluding  the  course  of  Studiesi  &c.    The  Address  is  rich  in  yaliMi- 
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ble  thought,  on  the  general  subject  of  Education,  as  well  as  replete  with 
sound  views  in  regam  to  college  instruction  and  discipline. 

Dickinson  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Principal,  is  to  give 
the  student  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  than  formerly ;  and  to 
unite  nuumal  labor  with  study.  A  well  organized  grammar  school  is  also 
to  be  connected  with  the  college.  There  are  to  be  seven  professors,  in- 
cluding the  Principal,  four  of  whom  are  already  appointed. 

fFUloughby  Univeraitv  of  Lake  Erie.  —  This  is  an  institution,  recentlv 
incorporated,  and  to  be  located  at  Chagrin,  15  miles  East  of  Cleaveland, 
Ohio.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  departments.  1.  A  Medical  School,  with 
six  professors,  who  have  all  been  designated,  and  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures was  to  have  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  November.  2.  A 
male  Collegiate  Department.  In  this,  four  Professors  are  appointed.  It 
is  to  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next.  3.  The  female  Colle- 
giate Department,  to  be  opened  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter,  under 
a  com|)etent  female  Professor.  It  is  intended  that  the  female  Depart- 
ment shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  America. 

AVic  College,  —  The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Maury  county,  Ken- 
tucky, which  was  opened  in  1830  with  seven  pupils,  has  been  formed  into 
a  College,  under  the  name  of  Jackson  College.  The  trustees  own  three 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  and  three  substantial  brick  buildings,  with  accommo- 
dations for  seventy-two  students ;  and  are  now  ereciinff  other  buildings. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  applications  for  admission  have  been  made  during 
the  present  year.  Two  hours'  labor  a  ddy  are  required  of  each  student, 
and  seventy-five  dollars  in  addition  to  this,  will  |)ay  for  his  board  and  tui- 
tion. Donations  are  solicited  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  apparatus, 
the  erection  of  a  new  college  building,  and  the  endowment  of  a  profes- 
sorship. It  is  a  point  now  conceded,  that  the  West  can  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  instruction  only  by  educating  young  men  upon  the  spot. 

Steubenville  Female  Seminary,  —  The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  Female 
Seminary  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  its  large  number  of  teachers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pupils.  For  while  the  latter  seldom  much  exceed  a  hundred, 
the  niiml)er  of  teachers  is  no  leas  than  twelve,  besides  three  assistant  teach- 
ers, three  assistant  pupils,  and  a  matron ;  making  in  the  whole,  nineteen* 
This  looks  like  making  provision,  —  so  far  as  the  number  of  Instructon 
can  go,  —  for  female  education.  From  the  remarks  appended  to  a  Cata- 
logue which  has  been  sent  us,  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Seminary 
appears  to  be  extended  and  thorough ;  and  tlie  moral  influence  very 
superior. 

Dayton  •Academic  and  Manual  Labor  Institution, — This  institution, 
located  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  in  operation  one  year,  and  with  happr 
results.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  students  who  have  labored, 
have  earned  from  thirty-six  to  fifly-five  dollars ;  and  the  experience  of 
this  institution,  thus  far,  goes  to  prove,  unequivocally,  that  labor  is  benefi- 
cial to  progress  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  instead  of  enervating  the  mind, 
serves  to  invigorate  and  quicken  iL 

Boston  Seminary. — A  new  literary  institution  has  been  proposed,  in 
Boston,  to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  sixty  scholars  can  be  obtained,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  voung  men  who  are  not 
destined  to  the  professions,  and  who  do  not  desvre  instruction  in  the  an- 
cient languages.  The  latter,  however,  will  be  taught  if  desired.  The 
whole  control  of  the  Seminary  is  to  be  vested  in  four  teachers,  or  profes- 
sors, viz :  a  Teacher  of  History  and  Moral  Philosophy,  a  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  History,  a  Teacher  of  English' Literature  and  Compo- 
sition, and  a  Teacher  of  the  Ancient  Jjanguages. 
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Education  iir  Tennessee. 

Tlie  fbllowinj^  facts  are  iDteresting,  because  they  serve  to  show  that  the 
subject  of  education  is  becoming  popular  in  Tennessee. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  ot  the  University  of  Nashville,  Oct  1st, 
the  following  were  four  out  of  the  five  Orations  delivered  by  the  senior 
tnenibers  of  that  Institution.  **  On  the  Inducements  held  out  to  younc 
men  of  talents,"  by  John  P.  W.  Brown,  of  Ky. ;  •*  On  the  Union  of  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Culture,"  by  Jos.  B.  Hadden,  of  Ky. ;  <^  On  the  Power 
and  Influence  of  Voluntary  A8sociations,"  by  Le  Roy  D.  Halsey,  of  Ala. ; 
and  '*On  the  Importance  of  rightly  educating  children,"  by  Andrew 
Ewiug,of  Tenn. 

Charleston  Free  Schools. 

We  learn  from  the  Carolina  Grazette,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  that  the  ^^ 
tern  of  Free  Schools  in  two  of  the  parishes  in  that  city,  embraces  nve 
schools,  containing,  in  the  whole,  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  children  of 
botli  sexcfi,  who  are  taught  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Grammar  and  Geography. 

Examination  op  Teachers. 

In  the  Kortland  Observer,  for  Oct  31st,  we  find  a  notice  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Common  Schools  for  the  town  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  stating  the  day, 
hour,  &.C.  when  they  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers. 
The  notice  closes  with  the  following  fiaragraph :  — 

'*  The  Inspectors  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  to  those  who  expect  to 
be  employed  in  the  instruction  of  our  district  schools,  and  to  trustees  and 
pro|»rietors  of  school  districts,  tliat  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Insfiec- 
tor8  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school  instruction  in  our  town. 
They  have  come  to  the  determination  to  license  only  those  who,  upon  a 
most  thorough  examination,  shall  be  qualified  in  every  respect  contem- 
plated hy  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of^common  schools." 

This  is  precisely  the  stand  which  has  occasionally  been  taken  within 
three  or  four  years,  in  a  few  towns  in  New  England,  and  which  has  oflen 
kindled  a  violent  war  with  public  sentiment  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how- 
ever, for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  take  the  same  couree  here- 
after, that  the  Inspectors  have  usually  come  off  victorious,  in  consequence 
pf  the  change  thus  pro<luced  in  public  opinion. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Virginia. 

We  learn  from  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  that  the  Ladies  of 
Virginia  have  lately  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  a  char- 
ter for  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum  ;  and  in  purstiance  of  their  plan,  have 
erected  a  large  and  convenient  edifice  at  Fredericksburg,  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  intended  for  destitute  female  orphans,  without  re- 
gard to  party  or  sect ;  and  to  be,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  a  place 
of  education.  They  would  not  only  save  tliem  from  the  seductions  and 
the  miseries  of  vice,  but  would  give  them  the  advantages  of  maternal 
superintendence,  a  pure  example,  judicious  instruction,  and  moral  and 
religious  influence.  Such  an  effort  is  worthy  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  warm  heart  and  the  oife^ 
}uuid  will  be  read^  to  second  their  laudablo  exeitioil9i 
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Chatham  Acaduct. 

We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Instructors,  and  Stu- 
dents of  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah,  G^eorgia.  It  consists  of  three 
Female  Departments,  —  primary,  junior,  and  senior; — an  English  De- 

Krtment  of  Boys ;  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  Department ;  a  Freneh 
apartment ;  and  a  Drawing  and  Painting  Department.  There  are  one 
or  more  teachers  or  professors  in  each  of  these  several  Departments,  and 
a  Principal,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  whole.  The  institution 
appears  to  be  flourishing.  The  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  ;  of  whom  two  hundred  and  three  are  females.  The  course  of 
instruction  appears,  from  the  Catalogue,  to  be  systematic  and  thonmgk  ; 
but  we  see  nothing  in  it  very  peculiar,  except  a  liberal  supply  of  teachers. 
The  Young  Ladies'  Lyceum,  connected  with  the  Institution,  is  h'lMy 
interesting  in  its  character  and  useful  in  its  results.  Its  meetings  are  held 
on  the  firdt  and  third  Saturdays  of  every  month.  The  exercises  are 
essays,  lectures,  the  exhibition  of  specimens  in  nature  and  the  arts,  &c 
Since  February  last,  the  Lyceum  has  collected  a  Library  of  one  hundred 
«nd  sixty-five  volumes.  The  general  influence  of  the  Lyceum  is  repre- 
sented as  thus  far  highly  salutary.  It  bus  aided  and  assisted  the  regular 
school  exercises;  it  has  rendered  not  only  the  school,  but  their  homes 
and  boarding  houses  more  pleasant ;  it  has  lieen  the  means  of  collecting  a 
cabinet  of  specimens  of  plants,  and  minerals,  and  works  of  art ;  and  by 
correspondence  and  exchange  of  specimens  with  other  Lyceums  and 
Schools,  has  also  been  a  means  both  of  very  great  pleasure  and  profiL 

FoBElGN  DoNATIOirS  FOR   LIBRARIES. 

The  British  Government  have  recently  made  the  liberal  donation  of  80 
folio  volumes  to  each  of  fifleen  of  the  principal  college  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  six  other  important  city  libraries,  including  the 
Atheneum,  of  Boston.  These  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  ancient 
documents  and  state  papers,  recently  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

LiTXRART  AlVD   HISTORICAL   SOCIBTT  OF    QuEBEC. 

This  Association  will,  on  the  last  Thursday  of  April  next,  award 
"  four  first  prize  silver  medals,  and  four  second  prize  silver  medals,"  to  the 
best  Essays  which  shall  be  presented,  post  paid  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
the  County  Secretary  before  the  20th  of  February,  on  some  subject  to  be 
selected  from  a  list  of  subjects  just  published  by  the  Society. 

This  list  embraces,  1.  Literature  and  History  ;  2.  Natural  History;  3. 
Science;  4.  Arts.  Under  the  first  head,  eighteen  topics  have  been 
selected;  under  the  second,  six;  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth,  seveo- 
teen.  Two  of  the  medals  are  to  be  given  for  the  best  essays  under  each 
of  those  four  heads.  The  subjects,  or  tonics  are  all  truly  Cnnaflian  ;  bat 
the  prize  productions  may  be  in  the  Engii?<h,  French,  or  Latin  langiiagei 
anil  are  o|ien  to  all  persons  re:<iding  on  the  Continent,  or  Islands  of  North 
America.  The  list  of  topics  is  too  long  for  this  place ;  but  we  may  men- 
tion among  those  on  Literature  and  History,  the  civil  and  political  history 
of  Canada,  its  antiquities,  geography  and  statistics,  and  language ;  Indian 
oratpry,  the  progress  of  literature,  means  of  induciujr  the  Indians  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  agriculture,  water  color  |inintings  of  landscape  scenery, 
and  oH  paintings  of  historical  subjects.  In  Natural  History,  a  catalogue 
of  indigenous  plants;  on  the  fishes  of  the  St  Lawrence  ;  and  on  the  mi- 
grations of  the  salmon.  In  Science,  on  the  state  of  heat  existing  in  living 
trees,  and  the  best  account  of  any  unexplored  river  not  leas  than  fifly  milea 
long. 
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Garden  School. 

A  tchool  in  which  boys  will  be  taught  gardening,  agriculture,  and  rural 
economy,  generally ;  and  gtrla,  sewing,  cookery,  and  domestic  eoonomy  in 
•11  its  details,  is  about  to  w  establishcnl  at  Fordbook,  Eng.,  by  Lad^  Noel 
Byron.    She  has  engaged  a  head  master  of  the  establishment,  who  is  now 

Sme  to  Switzerland,  to  inspect  the  establishment  of  Fellenberg,   at 
ofwyl. 

Institutions  or  Vienna. 

A  late  New  York  Mirror  gives  a  particular  account  of  some  of  the  insti* 
tutions  of  Vienna ;  among  which  are  the  following. 

Polyl^nic  SchooL  —  This  is  designed  to  give  ^'a  practical  Education 
for  the  trades,  commerce,  and  manufactures."  It  is  divided  into  three  de- 
partments. The  first  is  preparatory,  and  resembles  our  high  schools ;  but 
the  terms  of  tuition  are  only  fiAy  cents  a  month.  It  occupies  two  years. 
The  two  other  courses  last  hut  one  year.  In  the  manufiicturing  course, 
the  princifjal  study  is  chemicitry,  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades  generally. 
The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Principal,  who  has  associated  with 
him  thirty  professors. 

Private  Peniteniiary. — To  this  institution,  respectable  parents  are  per- 
mitted to  send,  privately,  for  reformation,  those  children  whom  they  are 
unable  to  govern  at  home.  ^'The  name  of  the  family  and  pupil  is  kept  a 
secret,  and  the  culprits  are  returned  afler  a  proper  tim^  disciplined  with- 
out disgrace.  Pnde  of  character  is  thus  preserved,  while  the  delinquent 
is  corrected." 

Fducation  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  number  of  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  were  able  to  read 
with  more  or  less  facility  in  June,  1803,  according  to  the  Boston  Recorder, 
was 


Kailua, 

1,099 

Kaluaaka,      500 

Kaawaloa, 

2,500 

Honolulu,     3,100 

llilo. 

3,859 

Waialua,      1,600 

Waimea, 

3,000 

Kauai,          2i977 

Lahaina, 

1,818 

Wailuku, 

731 

Total,     30,184 

The  amount  of  printing,  during  the  year  ending  June,  1833,  was  166,000 
copies,  and  8,436,000  pages.  The  copies  of  booksprinted  finom  the 
beginning  of  the  mission  have  been  776,000 ;  pages  33,501,800.  About 
368  pa^s  of  new  matter  were  added  the  past  year,  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ander's Library,  making  the  whole  number  of  pages,  1,968.  About  3,000 
geographies  and  200  historical  catechisms  were  bound  in  cloth. 

There  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  books  adapted  to  schools.  Select 
schools  have  been  established  at  most  of  the  stations,  which  are  taught  by 
the  missionaries  themflelvi.*s.  The  first  session  of  the  High  school  at 
Lahaina,  (of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work,j 
commenced  July  2d,  1833.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  there  were  91 
scholars  in  the  school.  Great  embarrassments  have  been  experienced  for 
want  of  school  books. 
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Class  Bode  op  AifATottT  and  Phtsioloot. 

The  Ezecutire  Committee  of  the  Aroericaa  Lyceum  have  extended 
until  May,  1835,  the  time  for  receiving  communications  from  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  the  Society  have  offered  for 
the  best  Text  Book  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. The  following  gentlemen  are  the  committee  to  award  the  pre- 
mium :  Dr.  J.  Keatuev  Rodgera  and  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  of  New  York ; 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  or  Boston;  Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rev,  Thomas  U.  Gallaudety  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Rudiments  of  Geoorapht  and  the  Picture  Ststem! 

In  the  last  article  of  Y,  on  the  use  of  pictures,  a  sentence  was  added 
which  escaped  the  Editor's  notice,  in  which  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
^*  Rudiments  of  Geography,"  and  ascribes  to  Mrs.  Willard,  in  connection 
with  the  Editor,  the  introduction  of  pictures  into  that  work.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  state  that  the  ''Rudiments'*  was  in  press  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
Inrd's  plan  was  known  to  its  author,  and  that  a  few  slight  alterations  only 
were  made  at  her  suggestion — ^that  a  part  of  the  copy-right  was  transfer- 
red to  Mrs.  Willard,  not  on  account  of  any  share  in  its  authorship,  but 
because  it  contained  principles  and  methods  which  that  lady  had  also 
adopted,  and  whose  separate  publication  she  was  thus  induced  to  relin- 
quish,* and  particularly  that  the  introduction  of  pictures  did  not  form  a 
part  of  her  original  plan.  For  this  feature  of  the  work,  especially,  the 
author  alone  is  responsible,  and  indeed  is  perfectly  ready  to  answer.  He 
agrees  both  with  X  and  Y  in  believing  the  use  of  pictures,  not  only  allowa- 
ble, but  indispensable  to  thorough  instruction  in  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  highly  useful  in  impressing  facts  and  truths  upon  the  young 
mind.  He  has  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  engraving  is  valuable 
which  will  give  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  subject  illustrated,  or  fix  it 
more  deeply  in  the  mind  ;  but  he  cannot  consent  that  this  opinion  should 
be  adduced  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  pictures  as  a  mere  trick  of 
trade,  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  work,  or  as  an  expedient  to  give  circula- 
tion to  a  useless,  pointless  tale,  without  regard  to  their  significance  or 
accuracy.  He  is  obliged  to  defer  to  a  future  occaaion  a  full  exhibition  of 
his  views. — ^The  Editor. 

*  "  The  tyieta  of  modern  nogrmph^  hero  preiented  to  the  pnblio  eontainf  that  method ;  yet 
utranfe  aa  it  may  appear^  Mr.  Woodbridce  orifinated  an^  wrote  it.**— '*  Mr.  Woodbridfe  hat  al«o 
relinquiibed  a  part  of  a  oopy-rif  ht  obtained  lolely  by  }^»  inventioa  and  iBdoctry.*'— ^fr«.  WU* 
iartPs  Prtf(U€  to  tM»  BmdimaUt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Statistics  op  thk  Blind. 

Dr.  Rum,  the  Principal  of  the  Afylum  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York,  fmvor^ 
ua  loiiie  time  tince  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  namber  of  these  unfor- 
tunate individuals  for  whom  public  benevolence  ought  to  provide.  They  have 
been  accidentally  laid  aside,  and  deferred,  afler  being  sent  to  the  printer ;  but 
we  hope  they  may  serve  to  eicite  and  direct  public  attention  on  thu  subject 

"  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
request  in  relation  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Blind  ;  but  I  believe  we  have 
as  yet  no  data  u|)on  which  anything  but  a  conjecture  can  be  hazarded 
in  reganl  to  the  relative  proportion  of  cases  of  congenital,  or  original 
blindness  to  those  in  which  it  is  the  result  of  subsequent  disease  ;  or  as 
to  the  ratio  of  yearly  increase.  My  friend,  Dr.  Howe,  will  probably  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  all  the  information  that  can  at  present  be  ob- 
tained, and  I  take  the  liberty  to  refer  you  to  him.*  My  own  opinion, 
(and  I  would  be  understood  as  expressing  merely  an  opinion)  is  that 
congenital  blindness  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  does  congenital  deafness.  The  proportion  of  the  blind  from  all 
causes,  however,  is  I  believe  in  this  State  at  least  one  tenth  greater. 

About  one  eighth  of  the  whole  number  are  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction. Admitting  this  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
low  one,  this  State  will  supply  us  with  from  120  to  130  pupils.  Assuming 
seven  years  as  the  ordinary  term  of  pupilage,  the  natural  increase  dur- 
ing that  period  may  be  computed  at  30.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  probably  not  more  than  one  half  the  pupils  will  be  qualified  to 
support  themselves  out  of  the  Institution.  The  other  half,  tliou'rh  they 
may  be,  by  the  economy  of  an  institution,  enabled  to  earn  their  living  as 
inmates,  would  not  probably  do  this,  when  thrown  upon  the  world ;  so 
that  an  institution  for  the  blind  must  almost  necessarily  become  a  per- 
manent Asylum,  to  at  least  a  portion  of  its  pupils. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light.  New  York,  alone,  will  probably  fur- 
nish 90  i)upils,  30  of  which  will  continually  need  instruction.  New  Jer- 
sey will  probably  supply  from  12  to  15  more,  so  that  we  can,  I  think, 
safely  calculate  on  one  hundred  pupils  from  the  two  States.  This,  I 
conceive,  will  be  as  many  as  can  be  profitably  or  advantageously  in- 
structed or  employed  in  one  establishment.  Should  the  number  be 
materially  increased,  the  limited  number  of  trades  or  occupations  in 
which  the  blind  can  be  profitably  employed  would  force  so  many  into 
the  same  occupation,  (as  is  the  case,  I  understand,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
the  present  time  in  Edinburgh)  that  much  difKcultv  would  be  experi- 
enced in  effecting  sales  of  these  manufactures.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  one  institution  for  every  2,500,000  inhabitants  will  be  no  more  than 
is  required, — which  will  give  about  six  to  the  United  States. 

*  For  Dr.  Howe'i  opinion,  lee  Annali  of  Edacmtion,  D«c.  1833. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Uniyenal  Historji  in  twenty>four  booki ,  translated  from  the  German  of 
John  Von  Muller.    In  four  vols.  12mo.    Boston :  Cottons  and  Barnard.    1634. 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  abridged  from  the  original  work ;  adapted  to  the 
reading  of  Children  and  Youth ;  with  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
Illustrations  from  original  designs.  Boston :  Allen  and  Ticknor.  1834. 
Square  IGmo.     pp.  224. 

The  Intellectual  and  Practical  Singing  Book ;  embracing  the  elements  of 
Vocal  Music,  and  a  Selection  of  Pleasing  and  Popular  Tunes,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Beginners,  particularly  the  Children  connected  with  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  also,  for  Teachers  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
general.     By  Charles  Dingley.    New  York  :  N.  B.  Holmes.    1834.  pp.  80. 

The  Third  Class  Reader.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  the  Youn^r  Classes  in 
the  Schools  of  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  Late  Pnncipat  of  the 
Adams  Grammar  School,  Boston.  Boston:  Russell,  Odiome  and  Metcalf. 
Id34.    18mo.  pp.  160. 

Remarks  on  the  Classical  Education  of  Boys.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston: 
Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.    1834.    18mo.  pp.  120. 

The  Mother's  Friend  ;  or,  Familiar  Directions  for  Forming  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Habits  of  Young  Children.  New  York  :  Leayitt,  Lord  &  Co.  Boston: 
Crocker  &  Brewster.    1834.    18mo.  pp.  240. 

The  Constitutional  Class  Book  ;  being  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Higher  Classes  of  Common 
Schools.  By  Joseph  Story,  L.  L.  D.  Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  166. 

The  Father's  Book ;  or,  Suggestions  for  the  Groyernment  and  Instruction  of 
Young  Children,  on  principles  appropriate  to  a  Christian  country.  By  Theo- 
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